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AXDUk'IDKS. 


Of all rlio va.'(j-[iaiiitoi'< who woro at wofic in Athuiis in ami 
about the veat 'i2') u. c.. AmlokiilO' i' one of the most interest- 
iiia'. i'art of thU uitere.'t i' due to the fact that he seems )ie\'er 
To ha\'e been carele" in hi< uofk: -o tliat although liis tigiires 
are often out of drawing, and alwav- sliirw a jiower of oViservation 
'ti'ongei' than hi-- [lower of correct delineation, still his work 
as a whole i-; thurona'lily yod. .\noiher sonrco of interest 
lies in the fact that ht' li\'cd at the jiciiod when the black-tignrc d 
ware wa^ going out of hi'liion and a m-w ?tyle with red figures 
wa-i Taking it.' jilace. Andokidc- diil not. howe\er. at oiiee gite 
u]i the old manner for tlu' new. and we find several vases .signed bv 
him. on one :^ide ot' w hich i- a Idaek-tignia-d jiicture, while on the 
other is a re(l-figiircd one. 11«' eviileiitly thought both the black 
atid tlie red torni' ot decoration were good, and so tried to giiim 
his \■ase^ an added charm by combitdng the two 'tvles. The 
>ame iilea i- 'hown on inindi later va-'Cs, though in thwe the 
black decoration law a ■'econdary im[iortance.' 

Ivlein. m tlie >ec(ind editicni r>t iim fr/'n < /c.vcAt// T hot dTo- 
ttrv'ijimliireii . enumerate^ .-ix va^C':- signed liy .Vmlokido. fttlier 
students ha\'e. howc\'er. attributed to him other \-ases on the 
t-trength of the similarity in >tyle between tliem and the signed 

^ M'Oi'iirirnti Itc'liii 'l^ir lii),tifnfn x\. V\. V.K 

l€.''ene \ nhV'lr i-, '2'^-y Jaiix. '/ \ (/t M'Oic/k/i. 

411 . 

- Fi\c tiiiiplimi'ii- and one kylix. 
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ones.'* Klein himself in a >in_i;’le instanee attempted to do this. 
I have not Seen the va<e itself wliieli he eonsiilei’> to l)e hy Ando- 
kides, but. to judye trom tlio }>late which he ipiotes.^ the va>e 
bear.s but very little re>end>lanee t('> the master'-; -iyned work.' 

Owing to the kindness of I’rofosor Furtwaengler. 1 am now 
enabled to add several va^es to tiie number of those Avliich. if not 
actually by Andokidi's, are at least intimately connected with 
him. In style they agree absolutely with his 'igiied work ; hut 
when one remembers the extreme c(_)n\’emionality of the suise- 
painting in tin- i-arly rime, a c(_)nvemionaliry that controlled 
e\'en the smalle.-t iletail-, and further <'mr ignorance of the cus- 
toms of the plotters gr.ild (if one may use the term) in ancient 
times, it become-- manifest that we can, tvith satet\ . i.mly 'av that 
thesi- \'ases show his ^ryle ami came probably from hi' work'ho[i. 

hether they ai'e actually by him or not. i' ani')ther rptestion, 
and one oi but secondary importaiie-e. d’he u'enertil tpicstions of 
where and when they were made, ami what currents of thought 
they make manifest, are the important probheus to solve. 
The name of the potter i' not of the 'lightest value. A'i'hetlier 
it l.ie Audokides or amulier it means al)solutelv nothing tt) us, 
for tve know iiotliing ahom him. An algeliraie epiititioii would 
do ([iiite as Well. Till- \'ery lack of signature on work thtit 
is '0 exai'-tly similar to vases that he did sign is eurions. Is it 
not }iossible tliat piqul' and a—istants weiv the makers of the 
unsigned N'ases'r 'I’o wIioiiieNcr tiieyare due. such a statement as 
Klein mal-cC':'’ •• A on den 'cliwarz- mid rothfigurigeii .Aniphoren 
gelnirt ihm aueh der gr<)S're 4’heil der unsignirteii.'' i' improved 
and misleading. 

Ilefore iMygiimiiig the disetissimi of tile- va'es, 1 will add a few 
notes to Klein. His \o. l- Pas since heen piihlished in the 

''Feui'WAKxm.iac, .1, A,. /U,-/,,- 18,S1, p .;0l ; aI-o ip Kesrmae- 

il. OrirJ,. I, 1. .'.S, itgO), 1. .tl, Hacskr. Jiihrhii.-h J k. -/. 

«/'•/<, ///O , tS'i:;, ]i Inn. Wm.I'Khs^ ('afnluiiai ,''l I'ro,'- m h'.,- 

, I'.bj 

^Xi'KL Dl.^VKlLAiOlc^, 1/ ijfr'd tr rt h ^ Ktrn^qn, 1*1. U 

^ Ot thi~ va-i', Sl\ in tin* p saA'-s* ■' un A'a'imjui- 

M Klhiu attiil-ue. a t<trt a uion a Aiidokidas. '' 

t «-/:/( nui M.’ish rXiijn , 2d ed., p. IRS. i_'r liis Kiiphfimius^ p. .pt, note 

^ fTi'-rrh \ )f>'f p. 189 
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catalogue of the Bnrliiigton Fine-Arts Club. 1888, No. 108 is^ 
here drawn from photograph;'. 

His No. -! is here given in half-tone (Figs. 1 and 2). 

His No. o. now in Madrid (Figs. .3 and 4). The verb in the 
inscription has the form eiroeaev. not eTroieaev. Cf. Arch. Anz., 
1898. p. 9. 

His No. .1 is here drawn from photographs (Figs. 5 and 6). 
It is not true that the lyre-[>layer “ sitzt auf eineni Stuhl.” He 
stands upright (Fig. (i). 

No. tj. Ihdjlished with plate by Seheider in the Jahrbuch 
d. k. (1. iirch. hut.. 1880, p. lO.l. Taf. 4. 

The vase whieh Andokides seems to have made uftenest is the 
amphora of the form' that ]irevailed in Greeee at this period, and 
all the vases to whicli I shall call attention ai’e (.if this type. His 
style, as is always the ease with an artist wliose work is hound 
rather closely hv conventionalities, (.-an he learned better from 
looking at the reproductions of his vases than by a descrijition. 
His chief characteristics are con>idcrahle freedom of composition, 
great delicacy iti drawing, and great wealth of detail. 

No. 1. The tii'st vase which I will mention is in the British 
Museum (Figs, 7 and S). 'Phere is little to he added to the 
description in the catalogue,-' hut it may he well to point out, 
more in detail than is done there, the similarity of this vase to 
the signed work of Andokides. To begin with, if the Athena 
be compared with the Athena on the llerlin vase,'“ (Fig. 10) 
the similarity between the two will he seen to he very great. 
Tlu' drawing of the figure, as a whole, with the clothes following 
exactly the outline of the body, with but a few straight lines to indi- 
cate fold' at the bottom, is the same in both, and also the same as on 
one of the signed vases in the Louvre. “ Further, the rich decoration 
of her chiton is such as occurs on all the signed vases. The hel- 
met is of the ..\ttic form, which Andokides used only for Athena, 
'fo other tigures he gave the Ivorinthian helmet. The figure is 
unfortunately not comjdetely preserved, ’^fhe middle part of the 

^ FuRTWAHNiiLKR, Taf. iv, 35, 

^ Cat. of the BLick-pgure<t Va.tts in the Brit. 3/ms' , 2so 1'J3. 

Gerhard, T'nnkscfialpyi k. Gf'fast^e i. d. zn Berlin., Taf. xix. 

Klein, (.rriech. Va-ien mit Mei.sttr^iigu.. p. IIH), 5. 
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bod\ , iroiii tii** brea-T T" tIil* middle nt tin.- tbiii'h, iiirliidinL;; tho 
riglit hand and wri-t and ]<‘tr artn, ha- hrcii iv^t..r.*d. Thn loft 
hand liii\o liold — a liowa.'r. porhap-, a- <tu the 

pignod Li)iivro va-c. Flion' i- ni» t<‘lling what fini] rlu* a-i:;]'; liad, 
fer thGlx'ilni and L(>u\ re va-t*< -how two <li'"'iniilar ainl tiuitastic 
forms, while on tlie >imilar nn-igned va-e- we tind otlier-. The 
mannei in whieli the liair ni ilerakle- and Inha*-' i-, painted, with 
slightH lai&od little lump- ot hlaek. tiei-ur- al-o on tlte fierlin 
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va~r. Fiirtlii'i'. altliiiiiirli Aiiil"kiili" wa-- ii"t tIii iinly 
jiaiiitiT '\ lin ii'i'il till- Iknii 'it '\\ I ii'il-'i al ili.i nl 'U'-li a- I'llii'i' Im i'i 
has. still it i~ tha niia That lll•|•n^' alni'i't .■\i'ir,-!vi ’y 'ill li;~ va" 
The ovri'l.iyiny "f w liilf and pui'iili- ]iaiiiT i- aiinili' r '-liai a' ?• I'i-ti. 
of tilt wiii’k "tAVnd'iki'lt'. 

Tliis uvi i'la\ iiiLt "f I’td jiaint "ii rlif i arl\ ti il-tiuu! i d va~t' i- 
iiittrt'tii I It. a' 'll' O' i n lT h"\v t lit < 1 1'ti-k I " itti-i'' 'lid lait at tlr~t lt.!')' 
tht full fiir'-'V "f thtii' iitw inv.-iiti'iii. ami "tt' ii p.iinti '1 iltTail' 
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Fig. '.I — ()nvKK>i; ov Amfhor.i hy Andokidk^ — Bkrlix, 



Fig. 10 — Kkveii--k ok .Vmi-ikirv i y' Ax dok i uK' — Bkri in 
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of their W{ irk in the wav they had hecii iir-ed to paint them (in Idack- 
fig-Lired va.'es. Another illii.-tration ot the same fact i- sliown hy 
an anipliora'- in ilnnieh. On one ^ide i^ a blai'k-tiu’ured scene 
of lieroc' playiiii;’ with pissi. IV-tweeu them r-tands Athena. On 
the otlier side is a red-tiitiireil Dionysiae scene. The tignres in 
thi-( latter scene have tlie round eye.- o,^' hlack-tigiired work: hut 
what i; to he partietdarly noticeil is that most of the main out- 
line' of the Scene are inrigeiJ. d’iie artist evidently wa' so used 
to black-ti^'ured work that he did not realize that red-tiynred 
Work did away with the necessity of ena'raved outlines. Another 
point that ill U'trates the misconception of the possihilitic' of the 
red-tigured tcehniipie ly the |iotters who tir't practised it. i~ that 
there are vases on which the inner rnarkinifs of the tie'ures (^some- 
times all. sometimes oidy [larti are scratched (one can scarcely 'ay 
incisedj hy 'oniedull tool. The kylix in Mii nidi, signed hy Phin- 
fias,'' i' such a vase. .Vnother i' a tine amiiliora in .Munich.'* It 
belongs to the lilack and red-figured chi'S. • )n the hlack-tigured 
side Jlerakles. attended ly lolao'. mounts a chariot. At the 
horses' head' stands Ileririe'. <.)n the red-tigured side Dionysos 
lies on a kXIvi] attended ly u maenad ami a satyr. The names 
of all the figures are engra\’e(l. and aDo the inscription Ttttto- 
KpciTi]^ /raXok. d'he inacmnl i' the figure to he noticed, for the 
upper jiart of rlie chiton is covciaai hy dull inci'c-d lines carefully 
drawn from neck to wai't. reminding one of the archaic feimde 
statues in .Vthens.''' 

\ caivtiil Search in any large vase collection would iindouht- 
edly reveal many more such instances as those above noted. 

To la-tnrn to the discns'ion of the Dritish .Mustaim \'ase. As is 
pointed out in the catalogue, the manner in which 1 lerakles holds 
the lion I Fig. 7) is, apparently, (piite a new imcntion of the artist, 

JaUN, r/ J ti'iR/isat/irn ni ^fii/i'-hRu -“.r') V a-i' i' hlrawil. 

’■Sop ivLEl.N, >>p nf , p lirj. llAlilwic. (Jne.-h. . |i 1 fl'.* 

^^Jahx, ')7-> Out* I '•htiwcii ihiv xa''.- I'tlt incDti tliat 

it \va> by Amlokitb T«> in\ pye tin* ‘Iraw iti*; i" not oriouj;!] for liiiii tin* 

bR-a^l- of tijf jiuieiKul;: imr i- tbt‘ iiub eiioii-l), imr ilie type of fact* ^lK•b 

as lie ami hi'' a-'i'-laut" {'*) tbcu \\ li\ attiibulc all that aie iiioru oi le-'- 

alike t" one man 

<V. ai-" -Munich :J74. ;J7S, 41(i. wii which the plrc'-'cs and hodu*'' in part ai’c 
so marked 
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<k‘i-ive(l perhaps from rlie eominoii type of ICerakles tlirowiiiH' the 
hoar ihjwii oil Eury<theU'. An iiiikiiowii predecessor of ^Viido- 
kides S(‘ems to ha\'e liad tlie 'Uine idea as to the way in which 
Ilerakles threw the lion, for he has ivpi'c.sented the heast lying 
on his back, while the hero, rlirottling him with one liand. pounds 
him with the cliih.‘" 

Hilt it i' this ver\’ di\'erii'ence trom the liackneyeil ty[ie of the 
scene, this attempt to gi\-e new life to a composition which be- 
came tiresome through incessant re[ietirion, that stanijis this vase 
more certainly than any rpiantity of technical iletails could do as 
being the tvork of Andokides or hi' sclaiol. 1 shall recur to tins 
characteristie of his \’ases again, and it oiigdit to be borne clearly 
in mind. 

The scene on the otlier 'ide of the vase, of two heroes playing 
with /c.eo'i Fig. S). look' as though it were but a ret\'orking of the 
group on a well-known xit'c by Mvekia'.'' The marked similarity 
between the ttvo scenes need not make iis belie\'e that one artist 
was intimately coniieeted with the other, (draiited that this com- 
positimi was [lart of the 'toek in trade (.4' the \ ase-paintei's of the 
transition period (a fact tvhich i' absolutely certain), an artist 
with the teehniipie of .\ndi.ikide' would, if he undertook to draw 
the scene, of necessity [iroduee mueh the 'Uiiic picture as Kxekia'. 

It appeal's, then, that the piernres on thi' \a'e agree tvitli the 
work ot' Andokides in regard to hotli form and detail': and that, 
further, the most striking mark of his w'ork — a contideiiee in his 
powers of delineation which led him to break tree from tlit' hoiids 
of eoiiveiitioii — is elearly visible. Xo one can doubt that the 
statement in the llriti'li .Museum catalogue is eorivet : that the 
vase is ill the style of Andokides. It is either by him or sumc 
oiU‘ 'working under him. 

Xo. 2 . This amphora, of the smiic type a' tlic ot]icr~. is in the 
Louvre ( Figs, 11 and 1 1' c ( )n tlie fdack-tigured siih- (^Fig. 11) 
is llionysos in wliite chiton and striped and dotted himatioii, 
V liich is draw n under tin- riglit arm and thro'ivii hack over the 
left shoulder, die stands to tlie right. lie is crowned with ivy 
and liolds in his left hand a conventionalized \ inc witli hunches 

Geiihard, Aii.<r/-l. ) . Tiif. al 

^’]rie/i' 2 r Vorlf^/eblatt' Tuf. vi, 1. 
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Fig. 11, — Ojjver'E ok Ami-hor.\ i\' ihe Styleof AyDoKiOEs— Lor vre, 

of o'nipos tliL'Kooii. Tn lii> rin'lit Iniiid lio lioliU a kaiitliaros, which 
an iv_v-cruwnc(l niaenad. clad in tlio same way as 1 liniii so but 
with black and dotted cldton. tills from aii uiiioehoe in her ..j’ht 
liainl. Fiillowino’ her ciniies a bearded and ivy-criiwned satyr 
carrying a wine-skin overbid left shouldei'. UionV'os is fnlhiwed 
by two r-imilar satyrs, of wlmin thetiist one plays a lyre. He also 
has a hit of drapery over his left shoulder. The one behind plays 
with /OTpoh/. 

On the red-tl”-iired side ( Fiy. Id), on the rio’ht. Kerberos, -with 
two heads, a 'iiake risini;’ li-om the forehead of each, and a snake- 
tail stand' to the left, under a eonventionalized Doric building. 
Herakles. clad in short tunic and lion's skin, armed with bow, 
quiver and sWord. stoop' towanls the dog. He holds a chain in his 
left hand, while he streteliO' out his right with a petting gesture. 
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1L\— ReveB'K ' iK Ami-hoka IN' lUK >1 ■! Li. Ill A.nim.kim. — L i'ivr.i' 

Between tlio t\\'(i ii tree, nii'nin't wliii'li le:ni< llei'iilvli' eliili. 
j’.eliuKl Ilerakles >t:ui(ls. to tlii' rie'lit. Aflu'iia. i-lail in a I'ielily- 
(leci, .tod Ionic eliiti.m. Slie wear' :in u'o'i' witlaiiit e’oi',L;'"neion. 
and an .\ttii' liolinet, and 'lie earrio' a '[leai' in Inn' rie'lit liainl: 
'he 'tretehes her left toward' tlie liero. 

In techninuo thi' \a;^e ao’i'ei'' |ierti'etl_v wiih thu'e hy .\niliiki- 
iles. The Atlieiia i' almost a replii'a ot the Hgnre nil the Briti'h 
Aai'e. ami eon'e‘|nentl\' hears a .'iniilar relatn'ii'ln]' to the 
.Vthenas on the 'igneil va'C'. The nio't noti<'eahle charai'ieristii- 
of the tignre nf Jfcrakle' is the atteiniit of the ai'ti't to n iider a 
natural attitmle — an attempt whi.Ii i' in large degree sneee"fn!.'' 

A 'iniiUir rcprisentiitK la of ibo sceno is ini-iitii 'iied tiy F i m \\ alni - ler le i'eing 
in the Ajjjxiraf >/. BerL ABis . .t/oy./.r, m. Id. S.-.- It.w, nru ' 1: X'h.n. I, 2'2e3,l ■'.0. 

The siuiie .scene (ill !i lilaek-liLriired :i!iii.h..ni in M.-o.w p,e J.i/.o'i-c /i Ar,-],. 

Inst ZH B<erb)i. IS'.'S. pp. l-'iii-Tl -liiAv- Andekide- supeiierity to lii- jiredecessors. 
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This attempt to reproduce more natural and more complicated 
attitudes tlian his predecessors had succeeded in re}iresentiug is 
the most distinctive, tlmugh not the most noticeahle. characteristic 
of Andokido. The peculiarities (if hi' teclmi(jiie. though they 
rescmlile those of other arti't-^, arc his mo't imtiecahle cliarae- 
teri'tic. and are likely to blind one to the real interest of hi.' work, 
which lie' in the fact that he .'hows on almost every vase that i' 
certainly by him an endeas'or to attain a greater freedom, be it in 
subject or treatment, than that (if his predece.'sors. A\"e have 
noticed this in the ileraklos scene on the Tlriti'h Miiscaim vase, and 
it is 'S'ery marked on the sigmsl anijihoras. (hn the T’eiiin va'C the 
groups of athletes (Fig. M) with their intermingled and fore- 
shortened bodies, and the tigure' of hares in place of the usual 
palniettes under the handle', and (.m one of the Loinre vases the 
swimming' g'iii' sln.iw clearly the directimi of his arti'tic endeavor. 

The blaek-fg'nre(l s,-ene on thi' vase is les' well drawn than 
any of the signed work, and in this resjieet is 'imilar to the un- 
signed va^e in Bologna (.if which I shall 'jieak later. The satyrs 
are of the same type (with long hair and horses' ear.') a.s tho'e on 
the signed \-ases at .Madrid and h'a'tle Ashby, though in the lat- 
ter ease their liair i' eiitslnirt. Tlii' similarity, however, is not 
evidence fu’ or agaiii't the \ase being the tvork of Andoki- 
des. bei.’ause it was the usual type at this time. The liad draw- 
ing is. on the contrary, distinctly against such an origin. The 
(Iratving of the mu'cles of the satyrs is (.juite ditfereiit from that 
of .Viidokidc', and Worse than his. though hi' is m.ine too good. 
The mo't markeil ditferenee occurs in the drawing of the stomach 
muselc'. (.)n the vase under consideration they are done in a 
manner at oiiee hasty, cijnventional and incorrect. ( )n tlie Mad- 
riil and (fastle A'hby vasc', Andokides has indicated them with 
a geiiei'al accuracy, and has also suggested tlie ribs, which the 
arti't of this vase fail' to do. Fiirtlier. .Andokides, on the signed 
\ a.se.s ju't referred to, shows more or less knowledge of the articu- 
lation of the knee ; whereas the artist of this vase draws it in two 
different and equally bai.l ways. Similar bad drawing is shown 
in the tw'o principal figures of Bimiysos and the Maenad. Botli 
of them are tvoodeii and lifeless, and remind one of the Hgures 
on earlier black-figured vu'cs; while in tlu' drapery of neither is 
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Andokides's lovt- of delicate ornament and tine folds visible. In 
fact, this black-fiii'ured picture and the one on the Bologna vase 
described belotv do not agree in stvle with the work of Andokides. 
The red-tigured scenes on the same vases agree much better. It 
is quite possible that he made both the vases, but it is equally 
possible that some underling made them in his shop. 

Xo. 3.^'' This vase, an am^ihora like all the others, is in Bo- 
logna (Figs. l-‘) and 14). On the red-figured side I)ionysos, with 
long looks and hair bound by a fillet, stands to the right (^Fig. 13). 
He wears an Ionic chiton covered with small dots and an hima- 
tion with round spots, each surrounded hy a cirile of dots. In 
his lelt hand he holds a branch of grapevine on which are bunches 
of gra],')es — the outlines being incise<l. as is the Iniirof the figures. 
In his right hand he ha- a kanthams. Towards him steps a 
maenad clad in Ionic chiton decorated with crosses and half 
niaeanders. Over hei’ head Uie hu' a hoi.>d of the same stufi. 
A chlamys ornamented with dots and crosses hangs on her shoul- 
der: the ends, one crossing her hreast ami one her back, are 
thrown over her right arm, which she liolds trovard her face, as 
though smelling the flower in her hand. In her left hand she 
carries a lyre, tshe wears large earrings with pendants and a 
ni'cklace. Behind each (.if these figiu\'S is a satyr with a fillet in 
his long hair. The one on the left plays a tliite. which he Indds 
in his right hand, while he has another in his left. The i^ne on 
the right holds his right hand open and slightly outstretched, his 
left clenched and at his side. 

On the black-figured side llerakles. in cuirass and short tunic, 
w’ith sword at side, strides to the right. gras[iing the Xemiain 
lion in his arms (Fig. 14). The lion stands on his hind legs 
and has a dotteil mane. Behind this group is lolaos, dressed in 
the same way as his master. Tie too has a swoi’d. lloth his 
arms are bent at the elbows; in bis right baud he holds the club 
of llerakles resting on his shoulder; in his left the bow. In 
front of the grou[i is Athena, striding to the right. She is clad 
in a long ornamented chiton, and is armed with spear, helmet 

''■* ilentioiii.'J tiy Furtwaexgler in ItoscHEK's L>:c , I, 2100, 1, (18. I am t'lM by 
Dr. Fried. Hauser, of Stuttgart, that there i'i a capital drawing of it in the Apjntraf 
des Rorn. Inst. 
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and shield. The ^ymhol on the latter is a lion'^ head. She turns 
her head to look at the tight. 

At the lirst glance one sees that thi' vase helong> to the same 
set as the others, and a rniniite e.\;aminatioii hring> eonvinetion 
that, if not by Audokidc' himself, it is very jirobahly the 
product of his shop. The satyr- are of the same type that we 
have seen before on these vases: and if the drawing of their 
knees seems hardly good eiioitgh fiir Andokides. -till the freedom 
with which the tigures are drawn, and the general naturalness of 
their attitudes, are eminently in his spirit. Further, the draperies 
of the two central tigni'e- on the rcd-tigured side, with tlu-ir rich 
and delicately drawn pattern-, tho tine folds and the manner in 
which tiny follow the outline of the tigure. are exactly correspond- 
ent to the draperie- on the signed va-es. Tlie maenad is. however, 
the tigttre which both a- a wln.de ;ind in every detail shows the 
spirit of Audokidc-. The freeilom with which her body is 
bent at (.‘Very joint distinguishe- lier from the work of the earlier 
va<e painter-, such as .\masis and Exekias, as dearly as it show.s 
th ■ same feeling fpr naturalism that Aiuhdtides show- in hi- 
swimming girh. in tlm capital foreshortening of the .\thena on 
the .Berlin vase, or the tigures -tanding ly the lyre-player on the 
Louvre \ase. As 1 have said before, it is this, in great measure 
sUcceS'fnl. afteiipit to inake his accuracy of hand eipial his sharp- 
ne— of vision that di-tingnishi.'- .\nd(dvi<les from other ])Otter- of 
his time. The visual compiarison !.>etween this tigure and the two 
maenads by Ama-i--" show- this more clearly than words can. 
JSeyond this geiiei'al -imilai’ity there is a further <.ine of details. The 
gesture ot holding a th.)Wcr occur- on the Tlerlin vase and twice on 
one of the Ijouvre \ ases. It is. howe\ (.-r. a gesture so common 
that its occurrence on this va-c is hardly more than negative evi- 
dence in fa\ (tr of the theory that the vase is by Andokides. The 
way. however, in \\hi(di the furtln.'i- side of the maenad’s chiton i- 
shown at the b(tttom. is a <diaracteri-tic which is, I believe, contined 
t(t .Vndokides and liis school. It occurs on all the signed vases on 
which there are tigures in chiton-, and is another indication of 
the artist's attempt at naturalism. Still further evidence is 
atlorded by the earring, made of a large circle of gold (^f) with 
IsyQ. Tat ill 2 
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heavy pendants. Tlii> aii<l similar lar^-e forms oeeur several times 
on the signed vases.-* Similar earrings were u^-ed by Amasis to 
deck out his hgures, but other artists at this time seem not to 
have used them. 

It is r-ueh little details as thi> that mark the individuality 
of Andokides, and ^how how he was striving to make his art a 
means of personal expression in preference to a mere t-onveyance 
for stereotyped, and hence lifeless, forms. If we look at the 
signed vases (for, of course, we can argue from them alone, 
though all remarks of a general idiaracter that I make about them 
will be found to hold good <if the unsigned vases as well), we see 
that he rarely repeate(l details. 'I'he figure-' of Athena are in both 
the instances where they occur 'considerably alike, but the artist 
shows his fancy and taste tm’ variety in the differing forms of her 
segis and in all the tiuer details of her dress. If we continue this 
comparison of the figures of .\thena to the unsigned vases, the 
general 'imilarity conddued with ditfereiiees of detail becomes 
more and mi.)re marked. This general likeness, -and the stiffness 
which is stronglv marked in her figure, mav In.' due to the artist's 

® ' S' . , . 

feeling of re\ereuoe for the gods, and more [laitieidarly to his 
reveronee for traditional rdigioiis symbols /k The same stiff- 

ness. and a look of greater archaism than one sees in his human 
figures, are plain also in the figures of Dionvsos. .Mthough aim- 
ing to make Ids pictures as lifelike a- pos-ible. and doubtless 
sharing the common belief that gods and gocldesses jios^cssed 
human forms and ap[>eared. as he depi'-ted tlK-m. on earth among 
liieii, he vet was not entirely free of the feeling that an indescrib- 
able something of divinity rested in the statues themseb es of the 
di\inities which he worshipped, as his ancestors had done before 
him. And so when he came to draw these divinities, instead of 
lending them the life he did the other tigur(,‘s, he copied some 
statue — or at least rejieatod types which were originally derived 
from statues.-” There is no reason to doubt that a statue was the 

on the Berlin ami •^ix or "evon time" which 1 ha\e 

of the vti'e doe" not allow me to be t-cruiin) «»!i the ^i^ned •• Aiiiax.on va?e in the 
LoUn n‘. 

^'TvpG" exaetlv "iinilar in general suit" to tli<»st* of Andokides are of "" fre<pient 
occurrence on the earlier vuses? that it is prtbuble the feeling I havo a-sumed was 
held by Andokides was common to the majority ol ]ii> eountnmen 
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iijodel lor the Athena. That .such types existed iii sculpture at 
this time the figure of the goddess in the tvest pediment ot the 
temple at Aegiiia 'how-; — a figure which agrees almost perfectly 
'with these figures on tlie vases. The head on the early Attic- 
coins is also Very similar, though the crest c)f the helmet naturally 
had to he altereil to >nit the 4iape of the coin. It i- worth while 
noticing, however, that the helmet i' of the Attic type (on the 
coins, without cheekpieces). which was the only one given Athena 
at this time. W'hat add' .strength to the helief that Andokides 
had some 'tatue in hi:- mind when lie drew this figure, is the 
fact that, heyitnd the general 'imilarity of the figui'c'.the helmets. 
e\'en down to the 'cro]]- upon them, are almost copies one of 
anotlier. 

The same love of variety of detail is iioticeahlc on the Amazon 
vase in the Lou\'re. (If the three Amazons, each one is difter- 
ently dressed from the other two. and on the other side of the 
vase no two of the swimmers are alike. So on the other vase 
in the Lou\-re, the two men wlaj listen to the lyi-e-]ilayer are un- 
like in di'c" and ge-turc. while on the opposite side of the vase 
the two warriors differ frc)in eai-li i.ulier in e\-ery detail. 

I'urniiig now t(j tlie Idar-k-figured ^ide (tf the llologna vase, we 
notici.- the same [lOorness ot' work a.s compared with the red- 
figured <idc tliat we >aw on the unsigned \-a'e in the Louvre. 
The .\thena is as ill-di-awn a figure as could he found on a pan- 
^Vtheiiaic amphora. I'lie drawing of the knee> of Ilerakles and 
lolaos .'ho\V' the- same misiindei-standing that is visible on the 
Louvre vase. The drawing of the feet and legs is aLo unusually 
had. Blit togi'ther with all these dissimilarities to the certain 
work ot ^Vnilokiiles. there are many ^^imii;u'ities. such ti' the deli- 
cacy and detail of the drawing, the shajie and -.iecorations of the 
■swoi-d scahhard. the n-e of |inrple-red tiir tin* hi-ards of the 
figures.-^' and the foreshortening.s of Athena'< shield, d’he same 
conclusion that we foi'ined in regard to the other uiwigned vases 
is the hest here — that the \ase is not h\ Andokides himself, hut 
was \-ery prohahly ])roduced under Ids direct supervision. 

Ao. 4. The vase that now comes under coitsideration i< in 

M V Ilf the va-e due- ni»t alluw inr- tu be absulutel\' sure uf this, tint 

I tliiiik there i- no liimbt. 
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the Faina collection in Orvieto.-‘ Both sides are red-iigured. On 
one Heraklcs, to the rig'ht, dioots an arrow at two Amazons who 
attack him. Behind him stands Athena turned to rig’ht. At hi^ 
feet lies a third Amazon, who raises her hand, imploring mercy. 
A fourth, hehind the lir>t two, is wounded in the thigh and walks 
otf to the right, turning, liowever. to look at the battle. Hera- 
kles is clad in a lion's skin, the fur of which is indicated by dots, 
and a short but gaily-patterned tunic. lie is armed with l)ow, 
quiver and sword. Athena, armed witli spear, helmet ami shield 
(sign, a gorgoneion ), seems almost a copy of the figure of the same 
goddess on the signed vases.-’ Of the Amazons, the one on the 
ground leans on her left arm and raises the right towards ILera- 
kles. She is armed with shield ('ign. a flying bird and dot') and 
sword. She wears ;i .short tunic covered with patterns — maean- 
ders. dots, stripes and rows of animal.' Cr). Her hair is gathered to- 
gether in a dotted hood, and she wears large. I’l.utnd earrings. Of 
the two fighting ^Vmazons. the farther one is armed with a Korin- 
thian helmet, the top decorated with a 'cah* pattern, spear, diield 
(sign, rays) and greaves (edges i.irnamented). The nearer one 
has a :>hort 'potted tunic and lier Itair gathered into a 
hood. She liU' large earrings with three pendant.', a necklace, 
aipl is armed with 'pear, sword and shield (_'ign, flying bird 
within a circle of dots).' The wounde<l Amazon also has her hair 
in a hood(?) and is clad in a short dotted tnidc with a dotted 
chlamys over her shoulders. She is armed with a bow. 

On the other si<le of the vase Bionysos, bearded, >tands to the 
right, playing a Ivre. lie wear' an Ionic (?) chiton ]iatterned 
with dots and cros'cs and an himation of the same pattern. Be- 
fore him stands •• una donna [a maenad] (oreciliini) che porta un 
cantaro ed un' oemx-hoo."-'' ?'he is crowned with iv\q'r'), a' are 
also the two bearded satyrs behind Biony'os. Both of these lat- 
ter have Iona’ hair, and one carrie.' the other on his 'houlders. 
The field of the design is filled by branches of grape-vine, on 

<leir Insiit.. 1ST7, Ji. 1-w. 

25 The phetegniphs which I luid taken of tlie va-e are '>> cxtremclv iiad that it is 
impossible to be ab-cliiteh’ certain in respect to -imie details 

2*1 take the dc-criptinn of this titture from the Annul t because I can make abso- 
lutely nothin”: of niy photograph. 
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which hang bunches of grapes, the outlines of which are incised, 
and the single grapes made by little lumps of black. Whether 
the vine leaves are laid on with red paint, or made in true red- 
figured technique, I cannot tell. 

As in the case of the other unsigned vases, one can see at once 
that this vase is closely connected with Andokides. The love of 
fine detail, the delicacy and accuracy of the drawing, the natural- 
ness and complication of the two scenes, is just what we have 
seen on his signed vases. Of the figures which compose the 
scene of Herakles and the Amazons, Athena is the only one who 
is stitf and awkward, — -hut this ditference between her and the 
other figures I have already explained. In detail she seems to he 
precisely like the Athena on the llerlin vase: the foreshortening 
of her shield (cf. also that of the fallen Amazon) being a very 
noticeable point of similarity. But it is the bold way in which the 
artist did not hesitate to throw his figures together in' anv wav 
that might make the scene seem vivid and lifelike, that stamps 
the vase with certainty us being either by Andokides himself or 
by a jtupil of Ids. The way in wliich Herakles strides over the 
fallen Amazon, who. leaning on her left arm, raises her right hand 
towards the hero, is exactly similar, in the expression that it give> 
of a marked tendeircy towards natnrali<m of design, to the swim- 
ming girls on the Louvre vase and to the wrestlers on the amphora 
in Berlin. Very similar wounded figures occur on the signed 
kylix in Palermo, though in thi;- case they are not quite so well 
drawn — pro])ably owing to their small size. (Jther details beside 
the decorations of the dresses, that agree with the signed vases, 
are the earrings with their large form and elaborate decoration of 
pendants.-’' Purther, the sword scabbards are of just the form 
and decoration ^Vndokides seems to have preferred,-' and the 
decorated greaves of one of the fighting Amazons can he partially 
matched by those of one of the warriors on the signed Louvre 
vase. The ditference in the way the Amazons are dressed and 
armed finds its counterpart in the Amazons on the Louvre vase. 

Cf. signed Amazon " va^e in Louvre and Berlin vase. 

Cf. Berlin and both signed Louvre vases. Their occurrence also invariably on 
the unsigned va-^c’!, which I have tiled to show came from Andokides’ workshop, 
adds probability but not proof to this vase having the same origin as the others. 
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The variety in the way the figures on these vases are armed is 
very noticeable. It does not occur on the Palermo kylix, but 
there the small size of the vase, just as it led Andokides to be 
rather less elaborate in his drawing than on the amphoras. was 
also the caitse, probably, of the lesser elaboration of detail. The 
two warriors on the signed Louvre vase are a go<td case in point. 
Except the two spears, not a single weapon or article of the one 
is like the corresponding weapon or article of the other, due 
warrior wears thigh-protectors, the other has none: one has a 
rotind, the other a Boiotian shield : one has a double crest on his 
Ivorinthian helmet, the other has a dog (?) or fox (?'), whose tail 
forms the crest proper. And so on. 

Helmets were an article on which Andokides seems to have 
enjoyed letting his imagination play. (In the two signed Louvre 
vases thei'e are three Korinthian helmets, each of which is difi'er- 
ont from the other two. A helmet with a dog on it occttrs on a 
vase by Amasis-'' and on a much later red-fignreil vase,’" but it 
seems never to have been a common type, and the extra weight 
of the bronze animal would have imide it inpiracticable for actual 
use. The type with double crests, such as the itther warrior on 
the Louvre vase has, was i-ommon enough. It was known even 
as early as Homer's time,’” and occur' again and again on vases. 
There were, however, two or more ways of arranging thc'C 
crests. Either they rose from the sides of the helmet, over the 
top, in converging curves like horns.’- or else they were arranged 
as on this vase, one in fr<uit and one behiml, on the long axi> of 
the helmet. Helbig does not acknowledge this arrangement, but 
says: “l)iese letzten Harstellungsweiso ist, wie c' scheint, nur 
dadurch veranlasst. da's es sehr schwierig war, eiiier solclien 
Helm [one with tlie crots rising from the 'ides] in der Protil- 
ansieht zu dentlichon Ausdriicke zn bringen, da hierbei die dent 
Betrai-hter zuniichst befiudliclie Kiihredie andcre deckte." There 

ll'g/itv \'nrlr,iel,l., 18 sn, m, :!!> 

BavmeiS'TEU, Dmk. kla^s Alterthum.'^ , '){)■>— Bull ei. arrh. XnpiJ.^i, 

Tiiv. 7. 

See Helbk;, Das llomf^n^che Epofi, p oOl. 

Helbig, 10-3. Cr. fraj^inent of vase by Nikc^thene'. Wipn 
Taf. VI, 41). AUo ainpbora in Mumeh, No. 13 (Gt.‘riiar(J, Aa-.*‘rl. Vit',rnh., IH), 
and Muniob, 371b 1*2U3 
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are, however, two points that go against this view, at least 
so far as Andokides is eoneerned. The tirst is that he not only 
shows no sign.r of having been afraid to attempt to draw objects 
that were foreshortened, but, on the contrary, seems to have en- 
joyed doing so. Athena's >hield and the athletes on the Berlin 
vase, the chariot on the Castle A>hhv vase, the satyrs on the one 
in Madrid, or the swimming girls on the one in the Lonvre. prove 
convincingly that Andokides was not afraid of the difSculties 
of his art. Furthermore, it is very risky, when dealing with 
the work of a man who drew as well as Andokides, to say that 
had he known enough he would have represented ohjeets in a 
manner ditierent from that in which he has represented them. 
There is, however, another fact that is perhaps even more convinc- 
ing. Before thinking that Andokides made a mistake in his draw- 
ing. one must ask the iiuestion: Is there any reason to suppose 
that such a helmet 'lid not exist': Cn the ground of balancing 
tlie helmet, tins method of arranging the cre<ts is just as practical, 
I lielieve. as arranging them like horns; and the only reason against 
it would be that it seems as though having the tail of the crest hang- 
ing in front of his face must have been inconvenient to the warrior. 
But agaiii't thi' suii[»osition may l)e brought two facts. The first 
is that the tail of the crest is rather short. The second is that, 
whether inconvenient or not, sueh a type occurs with a single 
(•rest. (.)n the Amazon " vase by Andokides. in the Louvre, 
between the feet of the hoi'se, there is resting on the ground a 
Korinthian helmet, from the top of which rises an oval knob. In 
front of the knob is a horn-like object curving towards the front, 
to the top of which is fastened a crest (presumably of colored 
horsebairC which falB in front of the helmet. The oval knob 
must be. 1 think, to balance the weight of the crest and its sup- 
port. \\'hether this supjiort was a real horn or merely made of 
nndal we cannot tell witii certainty, but it is safe to assume that 
if ot metal it was meant to be an imitation of a horn. It has the 
shape of a horn, and in this ditfers from the usual crest support, 
which is of the same thickness from end to end and probablv of 
rectangular section. Furthermore, horns were used as decora- 


See Heli 31 <t. '.jj, cii., p. 109. 
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tion of helmets. Herodoto.s-^* tells of a race who formed part of 
Xerxes host, and who had em Se Trjai Kecf^aXyai icpdvea 'y^dXKea- 
-Trpo^ Se Tolai Kpdvecrt rord re Kal Kepea irpoaijv f3ob^ \^dXK€a, eTrPjcxav 
Se Kal X6(})oi. Such liehnets as tho.--e. with crests ami hums (but 
without ears), occur on the famous va>e fragment from Mvkeiiah’ 
and on the Klazomenai sarco[iliagi.“ 

Anotlier tvpe of helmet wliieli falls midwav between the one 
with a single crest falling to the front and the one with two erots 
(each having its own support), one of which falk in front and one 
behind, is shown on a ^arcophagns also from Klazomenai. ' on 
which a warrior is represented with a helmet, from the top of which 
rises a sdii/h' horn-like support, from which depend two crest>. 
one to the front and one to the back, lleiice. althmigh ITelbig is 
pi’ribably right in thinking that some of the earliest painters may 
have represented helmet-crests which in reality fell o\er tin' 
sides, as though they till to the trout ami back, still there can be 
no doubt. I think, that this latter type existed. 

The Diouvsiae scene on the other side of the t )r\ ieto vase i' 
cpiite as markeilly in the style of .\mlokidis as the llerakle< 
'icene. The I'iehlv ornamented dra})eries worn by Thonvsos. 
which cling chtse, showing the outline of his liody. the numerous 
ami tine folds and the long, hanging emK of his himation. are 
such as 1 ha\’e called attention to se\ eral times on the signed vases. 
The taste for variety of movement and comjilii-ated ] lositiiuis comes 
out well in the group of the two satyrs, one of whom carries the 
other oil his shoulders.*' W'e may eouclnde. then, that this \ ase 
also was made at least hy a pnjiil of, if m.it by, Amlokides hiniself. 

Xo. ■'). Thi-i am]ihora is in Mnnieh (Xo. dS8). It belongs to 
the red and black-tignred class. 

7^). Stem think" they were the Pi-jidiaU" There i-? u lueunu in the text 
Cf. statue nt* wanit'i’ t'u'ui Dek*-.. No, 247, in the Atheii" Mu'euin 

•^^ScHLiHMAXV. an'l Ttruns, p. 13o AVith ihi" fniLcmeiit and the one 

represented on p lo'J, ■'/. 11. x. 2dn tt*. 

J>enL]ii'iler. 13 «i l. lilt. 4 Taf. 44-4»» ('/ hhiek-tigured amphora in 

Aliinich, TSo. 

Jviini i>f IleU Siudie.^, iv, PI. :-31 

For 'similar iJroups see Journ, Hell. Stiol.., 1890, PI. 12. R'jem. Mlft . 1891, p. 
:290 (Petersen Catalogue td’ Greek Va«>es in the Ashimdean Museum. PI 
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Oil the hlaek-figiired >iile Ilerakles. the lou'er part of his body 
draped in a black and red-striped robe covered with a star pat- 
tern, lies to the left on a Uine under a grapevine. He is bearded 
and curly-haired, each curl being eugra\’ed. In front of the kliiie 
is a small table on whicli stand' a kvlix and food. Above Hera- 
kles hang his borv. (juiver and s^\'or<l. In front of him stands 
Athena (to right) armed with Attic helmet, ;egi' and spear, and 
clad in a striped (l»lack and red) Doric chiton. She stretches her 
right hand toward' TIerakles. The :egis tits her like a cuirass. 
A line of interwoven snakes ruii' up her back, and also from her 
throat to her waist. Tins form of :egis is due to the artist’s 
imperfect understanding of the limit' of protile drawing. He 
wanted to show all the 'uakes which were on both edges of the 
icgis, and could ha\'e been seen only from in front, and so he 
(li’etv them in this manner. It is simply another of the innumer- 
able instances in whitdi the Hivek arti't repre'cnted part of a 
figure in full front and [lart in profile. 

Hehind Herakles stands (to rigliti a 'luall. nude servant: his 
left hand hangs o|.ien by his side, his right is stretcheil o\-er the 
to[) of a large (A.d/e.y. which stands in front of him on an elabor- 
ately carveil su[iport. His hair i' drawn in the .'ume way as that 
of Herakles. iieliind Athena is Hermes (to right) clad in dotted 
tunic with tuaeander border at neck and bottom: idso a striped 
(red and black) and dotted clilamys. Doth arms are bent across 
his brea't. He is bearded, liis hair is long, one lock falling over 
his 'houlder. and along his brow are little sjnral curl'. 

f)n the red-figured side the .'ceiic i' similar. Herakles lies (to 
left) on a richly decorated /,•/////'.’' His him ition, patterned with 
dots and crossc', covers him completely but t<)r his right arm and 

In JahiT' catuli»^ue ihU figure called Dioiiv^d-? Thi' is surclv a tni^tak'A 
for >«uch a t\ pe a- this of Athena and did not ‘‘Yi't, and it i': one of the 

typical one- for Athena and Herakle-. (See Gkuhard, Ti Diksthtilpn , Taf. o, S 
f'f. als'* K'dx hkk’'' Le.iikon #/ Oiifch >nnl Hnfui Myth , r. 2215) . It i'i true that 
none of Herakle-' u-ual attiihuie- are n*pM'-ented, hut tlie artid may have thoui.,dit 
that, ai lie had put them on the oppo-ite -ide 'f the vu-e, they were not needed 
here. Furthernun-e, tiie figure ha- in»t the cdiaraeten.-tie- wluch Andokide- gave 
Diony-os. On the vM.-e in Madrid and the one in ('u-tle A-lihy he ha- long hair. 
>Su aUo on the unsigned L'»uvre and Bologna va-e-, and I think on the one in Or- 
vieto. H •'re, however, tlie hair i& -hort, and in thi- and the red beanl the hair 
agree.'r perfectly with the type of Herakle- drawn by Andokido- on the Berlin va^c- 
and with the type on tlie un-igned \ase- in L4>ndon. Pans and Or\ ieto. 
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lirea^t. lie 'i' bcanlei,! (purple nverlaid) and has a ^\'reath of 
leaves (purple overlaid) in lii^ hair. TIi> left arm rests on a richly 
fimfu’oidered cushion, and in hi- left hand he holds a kantharo'. 
His riy-ht hand clasps his raised right knee. Before the Mirte is a 
small table, on which are a kylix and various oti'erings of food. 
Over and about the /:/iiic a gra[)e-vine stret<-hes its branches. The 
leaves are made with purple paint overlaid. At the foot of the 
kh'/ie stands Athena ibad in a Doric chiton (of a diaper pattern of 
crosses and dots), and armed with Attic helmet. r-p<'ar and legis. 
.■?he has a flower in her right hand, whicdi she stretches towards 
Herakles. 

superficial examination i- ipiite sufficient to enable one to 
.-ee that this vase i" closely eonnected with .Vndokides and hi> 
school. There is the sam ■ delicai-y of teidmiyue and richness of 
detail that characterize Andoki<les' work. But beyond this the 
similarity (.if certain figures and (.letaiD on this vase to those oii 
the signed vases can hardly be explained except by the su[i[iO'i- 
tion that this and the signed \'a'C' were made in the same wi.uic- 
shop. The figure of Athena, for instance, is. but for the absence 
of the shield and the ditferent form of tlu' icgis. alnmst a duplicate 
of the Athena on the Berlin vu'C. Her heluiet. her face with 
(jueeiiy-drawn chin and mouth, her dre's(nore the way the further 
side 'hows between her feet), are as nearly alike as two thing' can 
lie that are not absolute copies one of the other. Her gesture of 
holding the flower occiirs again on the signed Louvre \ ase, and 
Avas. as I have already noted, a gesture freipiently adi.ipted by 
Andokides and hi' school. But if the likenC's between the 
,\thena on this nu'C and the figure' of tlie same godde" on the 
signeil aniplioras is marked.it i' still mori.‘ notic(.'able betwerai 
this and sonic of the other nnsigm-d vases. But for a dittia-ence 
in size the Athena on the Briti'h Museum e-ase and the one on 
the Munich vase are almost absolute re[ilicas of each other. The 
pattern of the dress is exactly the same. e\'en in the way it stops 
at the knees. The bottom ot the (Irc's and the teet on one vase 
are almost indi'tingtiishable from those on tlie other — even the 
decorations of the lielniet ivpeat one another almost exactly. The 
figure of Athena on the unsigned Louvre vase can scarcely be 
ditferentiated from these other two. A'aturally the comparison ot 
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one unsigned vase with another proves nothing as to their autlior- 
sliip. and all I wish to show is that the reasons I adduce for con- 
necting one of these unsigned vases with Andokides hold good 
for all of them. 

If, further, the figui’c of lleraklcs. particularly the head, he 
compared with the figures on the signed vases, rlie similaritv of 
form and technicpic will he r-ccn to be very marked. It is true 
tljat the freedom of composition and search for naturalism of 
representation which I have attempted to show \vas Andokides' 
chief characteristic, is hardly noticeable on this vase, but there 
are traces of it in the manner in which Ilcrakles' leg shows 
through the drapery, and in the folds of the himation about his 
arm and waist. But though les- distinctly marked by the char- 
acteristics which distinguish the known work of Andokides than 
the other vases in our list, this vase belongs to the same class, 
that i' to the vases nia<le under liis intluence ami [>robably his 
direct supervision, and which for all |iurposes of the broader 
study of cei'amography may be considered together with his 
signed works. The fact that tlie vase shows less ilearlv than 
some others the special characteristics i.>f Andokides does not 
invalidate this statement, for the wm-ks of any artist, even of one 
hampered by conventionalities and ignorance, vary from one 
another ufreii very greatly. 

The chief |M.)ints to notice in the black-figured picture are the 
delicacy of drawing, and the fact that the scene is not as well 
drawn as the red-figureil one — a ditlerence that, as I ha\e said 
above, occurs also on the Louvre and Bologna vases. 

Xo. b. This, the last vase to consider, is a red-figured am- 
phora, of which, unfortunately, only fragments remain.*’ Thev 
are in the collection of Dr. Friedriek Ilausei', in Stuttgart, to 
whom I owe the most sincere thanks for his great genei’Osity in 
sending me and putting entirely at my disposal, his own draw- 
ings of them. 

On one side of the vase is Ilerakles and the Xeniean Lion.'*' 
Athena and lolaos stand by. Ilerakles leans over to the right 

Jahrbuch, 1893, p. 100, note 15. 

The condition of the fragments docs not allow a very detailed description of the 
scene. 
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(gTiisjiing tljf lion around the body?). Above him hang his bo^’ 
and quiver. Eeliind Ilerakles 6tand:< Athena clad in an orna- 
mented chiton and .egis and ai'ined with Attic helmet and spear. 
Ilehind the lion is lolaos. Hi- i> bearde<], has tillet in hi> hair, 
and holds Ilerakles's club, which is shown merely by an incised 
outline in the black background. 

On the other side, on the left, a woman clad in chiton and 
himation, both of dotted pattern, stands to the right, talking witli a 
hoplite. Behind him is a horseman, to the right, who wears an 
elaborate chlamys (the arrangeiiient of which -is in it quite clean 
and carries two spears. In front of and facing the horseman is a 
bowman in ejcythian costume. 

That this vase is closely related to the Andokides va'C' is clear, 
but T do not believe that it is by ^Xndokidc' himself. If it is by 
liiui. it Certainly tails far below the standard of his signed work. 
It is true that in the Herakles seene the .\thena hears a marked 
resemblaiiee to the tigures of the same go<ldess on the lierlin and 
Louvre sigiieil t'Uses. hut a elose e.vamination 'hows that this 
resemhlaiiee is not so great as it seems at fii’'t sight to be. ^\s [ 
have ii’equently .said, the 'Urene-s. delieaey and ahundauee of de- 
tail of Andokides' drawing foi’iii one of his most marked eharae- 
teristics. These qualities are all lacking in the fragment. The 
helmet crest, the snakes of the tegis and the feet are all drawn 
with an unsteady hand. The eivst does not show the very 
delicate decoration that tlK»sc of the .\theiias tin the signed 
vases, and even on the unsigned ones exhibit, but has instead 
a more el unisy stripe. Then the uncertain and irregular drawing 
of the patterns on the dress and of the scales on the ;egis is very 
different from the dei-i.sive, almost meeliunieal. work on the two 
signed vases. Further, to obviate the difficulty of making the 
(|uiver-strap and eliib red-fignred, the artist painted the former 
with purple paint overlaiil on the black background and 
merely incised the outline of the latter. The Louvre ^Vma- 
zon" vase shows that Andokides was not troubled Ity such diffi- 
culties iiieident to the red-tigured technique. The legs and feet 
of Ilerakles and lolaos are poorly drawn, and the head of the lat- 
ter is not at all of the same type as that found on the signed 
vases ; the mouth, nose, eyes, in fiict every part, including the 
way the hair is made, by little dots of overlaid jiui’ple. are diffierent. 
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On the other side of tiie vase tlie ."aiiie general similarity to 
Andokides' work is visible, but also the same itnlikeness. The 
hg’ure on the left looks like figures by Andokides, but differs, 
just like the Athena, from the signed figures in being badly drawn. 
If any figure with a spotted ehiton by Andokides be compared 
with this one, the irregularity and clumsiness of the pattern on 
the fragment will at once be seen to be in marked contrast to the 
extremely careful work of the master. The same criticism holds 
good in regard to the bo\vmau. Of the horse it is difficult to 
speak, there is so little of him left: but I think he is a rather 
more thin-necked, fat-chested type than Andokide,' di\n\-. But 
as a horse occurs indy once on the sjo-ned vases, it is almost tpiite 
usele.ss to endeavor to draw any deduction.' from the way he is 
drawn. 

In neither of the pictures is there any sign of an endeavor on 
the part of the artist to attain any realism of representation, such 
as I have tried to point out on the 'igne<l vases. Taken all iu 
all. we may safely conclude that the arti't of the fragments was 
'not Andokides, but wa' of the same period and pr(datbly influ- 
enced tiy him — [lerhaps teas one of his a'sistant.s. 


If. 

Tlie study of these \ a.ses in their detailed aspect suggests one 
or two prcjblems of a general l>ut important character which need 
to be coiisidereil. (Jne of these is the date at which Andokides 
lived, another is the origin of the red-figured teehnifpio. 

The fii-'t ot these can l)e settled with comparative accuracy. 
LoCsclicke has pointed out tlie similarity in style between the 
basreliefs of the middle jairt of tlie sixth century u. c. and the 
vasC' of E.xekias and his contem|)Oi'arie.s. Further, among the 
rubbi'h used by Ivinmn to build uj) the Akropolis in Athens, after 
it' burning by the I'er-ians, have been found vase fragments of 
the styles of Exekia- ami Ejaiktetos, and some of even more ad- 
vanced red-figured work than that of the latter ma.ster. Hence 
the Andokides and other vases of the transition }ieriod must be 
set Several years earlier than the Persian Wars. .Just how many 

*-AthfH. MMh , IV, 2.S9f. Taf. n 
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years it is impiK^ihlo to 'uy. rrartwig. Iiuwevei-, lias shown good 
rea-'Oii to believe that the beginiiiiig cil'the activity of Eiqihroiiio.s 
was about oOO a. (■.“ lleiiec*. if we allow twenty-live or thirty years 
for the ad\ances in power of drawing, fir., which distinguish vases 
of transition jieriod from those of the still hani[iered. but nutwitli- 
staiiding luueli Ireer. style of Euphronios ami his contemporaries, 
we shall probably not be far wrong. Still another bit of evidence is 
to be derived troin an inseri|ition diseoviu'eil on the .Vki'Opolis,^* 
which reads; Ni/cridS;;? Kcpap-evi pe kul ’ Xi’SoKiSt]^ avedi)Kev. That 
this Andokides was the vase painter wiio~e works We have been 
studying, thei'e 'cciiis no reason to doubt, foi' the inscriptions found 
on the Akro[ioli' shotv that it wa-^ a not niicominon event for the 
vase painters to set up an otfcriiig to the goddess.*; I’lie inscrip- 
tion lielongs to the latter half (tf the sixtli century ii. c. From all 
this evidence we get toierabli certain e\'idence tis to where .S,ndo- 
kides lived and are al-o abb- to date him Very accurately. 

I'eariiig ill mind. now. when ami where .Vndokides worked, 
it will be well'to see what relation hi- work bears to that of hi~ 
]iredecessors. K'lein *" 'ays of hi' work: -Exekias blickt als 
\"orbild iiberall diirch. '<> da's die X’erinnthung er wiirc sein 
Lehi'er geweseii. 'chr n.ihe liegt, .''chon die < iefas'f u'lnen nnd 
die bctriiciliclien 1 >iinen'ionen erimiern an ihn." The idea ex- 
pi’C'Sed in the second sentence i' nianifc'tiv valiiele" in the di'- 
ciiS'ion. Tim slap'c of amphora U'cd liy .Vudokidc' t\ a' a de\cl- 
opiiieiit tfoiii earlier form~ and was in common U'c in hi' day. 
E.xekias neirher iu\'enri-il it. nor was he the 'ole U'cr of it in the 
gciier.ition [ireceiling .Vndokiilc'. Finally. 'd' ilm tbiir amplior.i' 
that arc signed liy Fxekias. only mu has the form ii'cd b\ Ando- 
kides. Eni’ther. no argument lies in the ('act that of the ti\c 
amphoi'as signed b\' .\nd.ikidcs. four of them happen to be ot a 
size that correspond' to cci-tain sa'C' wc ha\c by Kxekia'. d’hc 
nnmbei' ot' signed ta'C' we have by cither nia'ti r i' altogether too 

II VIM W [<., Dif a i-K “ M' I'.T. r-y,_hnh j> I if 

f'lA .:ih! J^Auh.n A. [[ I [. 14'> 

’’ Df'tlicati'i \ iii't'rii.tioii" li.ivm }m »‘ii i’ Itt-i.]. -s ihi* mfi.- .jUmt- 1 ] '<t Xe.tich"'. 

Kiiti>n aiiJ Enjibi-Mni.'- /ka in tut- ./"'/-A'/.-//, ji ]■'.’> i\ In 

lelatimii ti» Alli'-iui U' ..i pott'-r-. Puei.lfk. 

‘/n . 4i:h I'd . I, p. 
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'mall for a-- to ara'uo in tlii' way. And i' it credible that an 
artist a' oriylual a' Aiidokidcs 'hould lia\’c been >0 iiitluciiced by 
hi' master (whoewer he may ha\e been) as to prefer to make 
va'i-' of the 'aim- size a' the ma'ter hail made them'.' 

A' a matter of fact, it i' a hopeh — ta'k to try to 'ol\c the 
rpte'tiou of the ab'ointe relation of Aiidokide' to hi.s predcee'- 
'Of'. In the work of .\ndokides land miu-h more 'o in that of the 
earlier arti-st') the full ex]ire"iou of the per'oriality of the man 
Acas .S(j hanpiered by iirm.iranee of drawiny- uud by eonveiitionali- 
tie' of one .'Ort and another that to attem[it to build. 011 the \ ery 
weak fiiiindation of mir jire-senf kmtw'ledye. a yeiiealoyieal tree 
of the art-himily to whieh thi.s arti't belonyed. would be a futile 
ta.sk. W^hon one remembers the extreme eonveiitioualits ot the 
drawing of all tin- ai-ri.'ts at tlii' tiim-, and that the likene"es in 
the Work of any 1 iody of artist' who lia\'e only half ma'tei-ed theii’ 
art. will) are in the staye where they eannot expre'S what they 
will, but i.mly what they ha\-e learned how. are alwav' mueh more 
marked than in the work of men a\ ho liax'e eompletely ma'tei-ed 
it. one t\ill be ehary of .siieh theories a' IClein's. Klein may lie 
I'iii'ht : bur then, ayain. he ma\' not be. There ean be little 
doubt that .Vnilokldi-' km-w the work of' Kxekia,', hut then- is abso- 
lutely no [iroof rhat the eai’lier potter wu' the ma'ter of the later 
one. I'liere ai'O. of eour'i-. 'imilaritii-' in the work of the two 
men. but tln-yare 'imilaritie' of eonei-nriou ratln-r than true 'imi- 
laritic' of style. Tk-'ides. there i' another arti't to whosi- work 
the t'a-ses liy .Vndokide' bear ipiire a' much resemblunee. This 
arti't is Ama'i'. 

^Vs I lia\ e said, oin- of the ehief eharaeteri'tii ' of .Vudokides is 
his likiuy fiu- yreat vai'iety of detail. Xow. tlii' same \ ariety oeeiii-' 
on the sa'i-s by .\nia'i' more than on those by l-ixekia'. 1 have 
mentioned the earriny-' worn In tin- ,\mazon' and swimminy 
maidens on the Louvre \'a'e as oeeurriny on a sii'e by .Vma'is.'" 
4 ’hen the helmet' on the .\masi' vasi-s are of as many different 
firms as on tin- Andokides va'C'. irelmet' with double or 'inyle 

U'lr/i V'.rhtjchl ^ iNH'.f. Taf iii, '2. 
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lieliuL-t' with aniiual- for (•rc^T.sh" iH'liii.’t-i i if the Iv' irintliiaii 
and Attic tvpe. Attic hclijict> with hiu-li or Inw ere-'t- orriir on 
the vasc> of b'ltli. 'flic coiitra>t hotwccii tlii' \'ariL-tv ami the 
dull I'cpetitioil (if the ^aliie -haped hehiiet- iju eU'e' hy Kxekia^d' i^ 
Very untieeahle. < )r cdinpaie tlie yreat varis-tv of "hield 'Viidiol' 
ehti.-ieil hy Aiiia'i^ '' and thi' dull hlaiikiie^' .h 'hield~ liy l•'■.\ekia'i. 
Then tile yreat variety nf drc" pattern' (Ui tlie AndiAidc'; \ase.' 
is rniteli imtre nearly eipndled hy tlie Aina~i' than ii\ the Exekia' 
tiy-ure'. .Vnother little puiut ti'i m’ltiee i' the \'erv neat way in 
which Ainu'i' draws the overlappiiin' fuhl' at the huttdin lyencr- 
ally) of 'hurt chitmi'. They are fuldcl '(.i U' to make a ziir-/,air 
liiH' with sharp prunts. 'omethiny like tin- te., th df a 'Uw. - Thi' 
alsd occurs dll the .Viidokiile' va'C',’’' T'lic'c ai'e all little detail' 
and may or may not mean anythiny. 'I’liev allow U' to cduclude. 
liowev'er. that, leaviiiy the iii'oluMe i|m'ridn ol’ ma'ter and pn[ill 
a'ide. the cai'C' hy Andokiilc' hear more rc'endilaiice to tlio'e hy 
Amasi' than to rho'c of any other ot die earlier xai'e painter'. 

The seeond ipie-tion. that a' to the oriyin of the reil-tiynred 
techuiijUe. i' one tiiat i' not 'O ea'y to 'olw-. I cannot <ee. Imw- 
eN'er. that there is any c'r,,niid for certain of the theoric' that ha\e 
been prd[idnnded. In the tif't phn-e. there is no rea'on f.ir any 
theory in reyard to tin- niattei'. d'lie ii'c of the red-tiynred tedi- 
ni('[Ue had no diwelopmenf. in the proper 'cn'c of the word. and. 

< ill all atnpllMia in the [>i lli'h M il'rlUn [ L?. L' •K'-au iC E .\ ■< /> /. ’ i ^ 

)). limit.* Ol iriod im {ii'iAv till' x.i'f tm b'* I'V K\t‘kKi'. I[i' til'! .ami'll. -Ill r. lati\. 
to the iii'cnj.ti. - 11 ' i' 't nicely < iclil-h* It i' ,in purr that the Ut>rd Anat'i' i' th- 
nunit' t'fc!!.* mf tli».* -iTVant', I'Ul that Eiiici' z\vcu*'n fill* cuicn A^Aliimpt.'U iia'-jcn- 
clcii Naiiicii kaiiiu-' 'Ici uiJL;t'ii.aini<‘ \'. i fOrtiUfi' <h*r X'-a* iih hi uiid 'fluifh .h-'liaii 
siiinlm'H Zeii-heii ' ’ EKf-kui' ' kir-wlftli;.* «-aTi hai-lly hav h.-t-ii iiinitfil. IIi- 
secaiid that ih* tcclnuijuc l.x'k' iii-n-c like that «'t‘ Exekia- than th.il mt' 

Aiiia.'i>, Ihi' furi-c 

]\rr. C.‘Cil Smith t.<lla\v.' tlii' \ mw <'r \\\.,irr I'-./ • V.-iv.*if hui" d 

Tat'elii. Tat'. iii.-E. but cviflciice in rea,ai\l t<. th** 1 d" n-'t 

the ill' ai-^uiiifut abi'iil tli** U't* "t* H iii lli.* iti'cripium, f.-r it' il .I-..-' ta.: 

mcour ol'ewhort' --n Aina'i' va'i '. lu* iiimre it on tii--'.* by K\t*kM' 

— Siiii-'* the ab<*\e \\a' written, Mr Cecil Smith wr-Ue relative l.- my 
remark: ‘“That hut 'inc<* Ewkui' i' » ertaiiily a later ailiit ihau Aiiuai'. h-- 

i' le'-' unlikely t.- hav.' U''*il H thati Ama'i' • .'fcoiir'c it i' leu <ayiiia irauli 

UOee V<n'lr<ifhl . 1888. Tat’, vr. yii. 

^0 VorU^teb!., 1880. in. 2 c. 1888. Vli. 1 c. 1 .1. 

11 A’/a \ 188'.y Tat’ iv. 4 h. 

•• "WarriL'i’ " vas** in L.utvre: Berlin and Pal'-rin.* va-^e' 
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owing to the iiatufe of tiling', could lia\e hud none. There i< 
no intei’niediate stage jiO'sihle lietweeii making va<es with black 
figure' on a red haekgrouiid and va'e< with red tigures on a 
black background. ■' 'riie idea iiiU'i ha\'e come to >ome vu'c- 
jiaiuter all at mice. To theori'e U' to who this va'e-|iainter was 
or about the original i-ause of hi' ideas i, (piite useles'. The 
only jioint on whieh to theori'e i' ; when wci'' red-tigured vase' 
first made'.' and this i|Ue'tiou the e.Kcavariou' on tiie .Vkropolis 
liave auswei'cil with an accuracy that cannot lie more than a 
decade or Two v roiig. 

Klein''' lUMiionuds th ■ th.- >ry that the re d-ti cured techuii|Ue 
was devidojicd from the giirgoueiou on the iu'ide ot kvlixes, 
.Ts I have s^id abo\e. there is u > (ko eloiuueut in tlw' reil-figured 
technique. .Nbireover. ihi.s is .1 theors bu'etl U[ion a iiiei'e 
'Uii})0'iriou and imt <>11 au\ fa-r. Such thcoric' dela\' rather than 
advaiic ■ ku oidcdg ■. X u only tlii'. bur cveii if one 1 lok' at the 
matter fr uu Ixleiid' |>oiur of view, the fact' gii directly agaiii't 
him. Tf tlie goi'coneimi sugge'ted red-tigur.-ii t'cliniiiue (be it 
remembered t'i.it the g’orgoii 'ion S ,,, i!,, /-o/./tr/a, , </ 

so how it can have -a,/,/,. vt, ,/ it i' dittii ulr to uiider'taud), how 
<loes it liajijic-n that of all the kyli.xes which 'liow both Tccludgue' 
together only one ’■ ha* the a/ a./' ^uciurc red-tigured with the 
cag,' black-tigurcl. Tt might guitc U' Well have been •• devel- 
o[ied” ti' iin th" outline hcail' that ocair on the k\li\e' bv ll -r- 
m igciic'. Tak add •' or th ■ >ither )i,iiuter' of thi' chi". 

The bdiever' ui Klciif' theory might 'Ut that, the e.vterioi' 
being the nio-t imiioi-taut jiart of the vu'c. the new invention w'as 
tiied on th.if |iart first, d hi', on ground' of eommon scu'e. 

''Ir 1 m- ih.'iigliT that 'IniWiiii; ih limii*-*- la .antin*' ht-imIv tin- 

(-lav a- vVouM hr^ af Hit-ninaliatf 'ta::'- 'I'lii'. howafVei 

\v uM In- a ‘lut'-p-M tf- iHiajing. ami a- n-- 'U* h \\<'ik liti- i Imm-u I'liumi. u i- u-mIo- 
im 'li'( M" til-- {xani 

Will n. att-! v\riMr;o tIm' ah-.y.-, J w.i'lli la-inlo!.. .Mr. iia- 

a -'la-'ii.-iit. t'l.Mij.i !’i XaukratP ih th* \-iy whith j havw 'aih li;i<l 

11' - '1 l"''di riHia.i 'I'll,- l.i'*!x<-u hit 'hi.U' part' i>{‘ IWM fiauh'' -a '.it\ r Mr.i'pHiM 
-I ''Ki' iid'l aimiiMil tIi- T- - il '<iiiuh km-w ..f ii.> otla r < a'c hut thi' mu.-. 

ll!!' liaahi'til -'t t 'UI-;*-. .it ^i*i-at VaUfaii*! int>'SM't, hut i' 'tair-'K (it’\u-i‘'ht 
■•iMU^li to alt'-i th- a'-jp lal iMilii .>* niy 't.ili-tin lit 

’ ' I'l" jih I . I - o'j n 

’‘■'Kylik ]iy Kpilsko- in tin I...»uvn- 
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woulil liL' unlikely, for the nrtist would Inirdly huve [iruetii-ed new 
methods at the risk of ruiiiin/ his wares. Further, it would have 
to he pro\ ed that the exterior was the iiuist ini])nrt;int part of the 
vase — a <litiiealt task until wi- know ju-t Imw niiieli the kylixes 
were put to real us ■ and how iiiiieh tliey wiuv oriiaiiiental. 

Ilartwig” ha" propounded ainitlier theory; he-av-: K' hat 

alien An'-hei'.i. d is- Kpiktet yer.idezu .d' del' Krtinder die<er so 
iiherau' wiehtiyen Xeiierune: o'elteii dark .ledenfall' erhielt die 
Malei'ie niit rotiien Fi'a'uriui dureli ihn nnd seine Uiuioss,-ii ihre 
erste .\ushildunii'." 'riie latter ]iart lA' thi' [lassae,’'- i'. ot course. 
True, hut the stateiueut that Kpikteto-; was the iioeiitor of the 
red-liy'ured teeiiiiiipie i' a [lUre theory. W’e know tli.it the tecli- 
iiipue he^'aii in his tiiu .a hut it i' i[uite im[Mi"ihle to prove that 
any particular m in invented it ; audit w e could, t Iw fact would 
have hut the sliehtest interest, for these \ase-]i liuters are mere 
names tri us. 

If. howe\'er. We 'cai'eli for what may li.- eoiisiilered the first 
appear.iiice ot the red-fiyured technique, it i' jicrhaps to he found 
in the \'ases with black hai/kyi'ound. which the desiyn is 

painted, yeiierally in wliite or red.'" Six s;iv- that his Miiivic- 
tion is. •• ipie les premiers essaj, de octte eati-yoi-ie s, Hit anterieui's 
an.\ tiyui'es rouyes et '[u' iK out peiu-ftre .’■ti- eu ipulpue chose 
dati' cette nou\'elle invention." .Vny one who r.-.uls his article 
.uid considers for a moment what lie points out. that an enor- 
mous (jii.inritv of hha-k-hyured wt-es have their dcsiyns enlivened 
in part hy red or other color', heiny overlaid on part' (tf the de- 
siyn. and who rem 'mhei's. further, that the whole tendency of 
(dreek art. .it the hcyinniny of the tilth century ii. i'.. wui' towards 
naturalism, will share thi' conviction r.ithcr than a'-ceiic to theories 
such as that o!' Klein. For thi' natnialism w U' onl\ to he yot h\ 
nuikiny the liyures liyht ayaiiist a dark h.ndeyround. hecaU'e so 
lony as we see hy nieail' ot liyht. those desiyU' are the cle.irest in 
"whiidi the mas'C' are liyht and the di-tail' dark. I'ather than r.'r, 
rr/',s7i. 'Phat i' to 'av. an outline drawiny i' more e.i'ily understood 
than a silhouette, d'he only difHcnlty for the < ! reek vase-painter was 

( i rn rh ‘ '■ritf' n M ''! p 1 

/’■•HI' 'y I'iiiiii //'"/■. fin. I'l-’. -tiid *Jn 1 d‘. 

■■‘p VM 
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to lay the. hlack varui'li -.rnootlily ar<)un<l the de-jiyn. ^'et thi-; 
ilittieultv made iii;i u|i]ire<-iahle ilelay in the history id' red-tigured 
s.ise^. For tlxouyli 'Uiue of tlie vases uieutioiied hy Six are 
siio’btlv earlier than any red-tiyured va•^e'. yet thi^ polyehninie " 
t'nrm id' \a>e ileeoration does not 'eeiii to have existed at all by 
itsi'lf. It nioa r. that i^ tia -ay. formed an intermediate -tae-e be- 
tween the blaek-tie’ared and red-tio-iavd teelmiiiues. Fnither. 
rlie<e pols'ehrome va^es jii-ove wdiat \ -aid above, that there is 
no develojimeiit possjlde from the blaek-tiynred to the red- 
tiu'ured teehniyue. for tho'e polyelirome " va~e' belony tndy to 
the red-tiyured <da'S. '\\'ho the artist was who tir-t realized the 
faet that mote truth to nature was pos.'ible with the red than with 
the blaek tiyures. we shall [ii'i.ibaldy never know, but that the idea 
must liav(.‘ eome to Idm full-tledged is «.dear. The only cptestioii 
that ean have xuiseii in hi' mind wa'. tvhether it would be better 
to [aunt rlie de'ie'U' oeM- the blaek or te' Iwive them the yronud 
eolor and di'aw the blaek liackyi'ound u[i to tlieiii. This ^t'eond 
method, a< beiny rhe most tliorouyh and 'atisfaetory. was natu- 
rally tl'ie mie the ( ireeks followed. 

Note 1. — Sinee writiny the above 1 have seen photogra[ih< of 
two other anpihora' uliieh de'eive uotiee l.ieeause of their like- 
ness to those 1 lia\e mentioned al)o\e. fhie of them is in the 
Tiouryigiion eolleetion in Xa[iles i l-'iys. 1 .") and Id). It is exaetl_\ 
the same in general ap[iearanee as the other anpihoras. Its idiief 
jjCeuliarities are that tlie same scene i two wai'riors [ila_\ iny with 
jitiSi) oeeiii's on both sides, and tliat one side is in black-fiyured 
while the other is in red-tiyured teelinii|ue. The similaritv lie- 
tween these two scenes ami the one representiny tlie same subject 
on the vase in the IJritisli Museum is tery strikiny. and perhaps 
the only reason (tliouyh I do not fetd sure that that is a valid one') 
for not believiny the vase to be by .Vndokides is the hiek of siy- 
nature and the weakness of imayination shown in not ehanyiny 
the subject on the two sides. In all details the vase [so far as 
one ean judye by a not very yood [xhotoyraph) ayrees [icrfeetlv 
with the work of Atidokides — it shows the same love of orna- 
ment and the same aeeuraey of drawiny. w hile the ilifferenees in 
action and dress of the two l)laek-tiyured warriors and tin- two 
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red-iio’nred ones I’eiiiind one of Audokider-’ realistic tendencies. 
If tile \ :i'e is Hot by the master, it is hy one of hi.' best pupih. 

For niy knowledy'e of tlie r'Ccond va^e I am much indebted to 
-Mr. f'ecil .''inith. in whose own word' it is Ijc't deSeribed. 
J lia\’e 'ceu only an extremely minute [photoi:ra[ib of it. and can 
merely sa\ that it is undoubtedly in the >rvle of -Vndokides: 
more than thi' T cannot say. Thi' make' little dilference, how- 
ever, for l\fr. f'ei-il Smith hintself would 'ay no more, T ladieve, 
than that the vase i' intimately connected with Amlokides' woi’k. 
His description i' as follows 

I'ri\ate collection in Ahirthunil.ierland. Amphora. F'ual 
Amlokides form, with face' of handle' decorateil with ivy leaf 
pattern, b, f, lit. 1 ft. S in. -t h/n// ,<///, tlr JJ,ii/iiiii I'llh . Chn>- 
tie \ Maii'on. Isd4. May I-'!, Xo. 4o; probably the 'ume a' is 
described in Zlc//. iIJI' List.. 184-2, p. 187 ; 'ce .lalin. AI/.n/;.'. Z'I 
JL'i/iclii II. Finleitu'.. mite 4h4; ami Klein. EniLrnn.,- p. d'h note 
1. Broken, fuit .piparoutly <-omplete. -I i< partly repainted over 
breaks. Both 'ides in paneh. Xet pattern on each side: above, 
chain ot palinette ami bud: under. 'aine inverted. Below two 
purple lines continuous all round. Bound foot rays, hi I> purple 
leaves, lines on how-ease, jowl of rn.ui'kin. I'ord of bull, one 
sylpene. and taenia: the purple on tln' Jrpwl is scored with inci'cd 
lines, which are elaborate thronyhout. Iteanl in raised dots, 
black on black, ami edye of bair im-iscd. 

".1. Black-tigured. IL nil.l '■ irif/i ( 'rthiii B"!l. 771 /-n/di .s i bearded, 
short chiton, li()nskin with tail looped up in girdle, bow, ([uiver 
and sword.all at w:iist) carrying- club over right shipulder: moves 
to right, driving hull by a cord fastened around horns. In his 
left he holds the <-ord and ;»lso a 'acriticial torch: from the biceps 
of this arm hang two sybene. one colored pur[ile. From the 
horns of the bull hang elaborate tillets. and its tail is very care- 
fully plaited. It is evidently the ty[iit-al bull of sacritiee. Its 
Tieek is marked ViU-tically with parallel wavy lines, alternately 
incised and purple. In background, beside bull, a tree. 

“77. Bed-fgured. The same identically." 


XoTE 11. — Fince ■writing the above article. Dr. Hauser has 
published in the Jahrh'ieh tl. k. <1. Arch. Inrt.. 189.'). p. l.jl f.^ 
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Fio. 15 — I li;vr,p.'K or A\ii'iMm in Siii.h. or Andok’ioK' — N.vi'r.K-- 

i-ertain frao-mcnr-; nf a kylix iu the Miinirli colloftii iii wliidi liO 
attriliiitt'' to Aiidokiilcs. I noror oiitiroly witli wliaT I)r. Hauler 
say-, and ivoiild nicixdy i'ni[>lia'izc tiio ku-r tliar rlni various ways 
used To re|ire~eiit one olijeef, a-, for instaiu-e, the liair, and the 
rariety of |j(i-ifion and aetioii of the tio-iire- repix'-eiited hy the 
arti't of tile frao-ijieiit'. are the eharaeteri-tie- w hieh I liavi' eii- 
doavoi'ed to -h<iw eoil-titnte the eliief [loint- of ditferellee hetw cell 
Andokilh's and otlier \a-e-|iainter.s of hi- time. 

(hviiiy to the kiiidne— of I ’rufe.-sor Marijiiand, my attention 
lias lieeii ealhal to an am|ihora juilpli-lied hy 1 ’en-y < hirdner in the 
khto/oy/zr of flu' (r^Ci k m tjn iiti |i. 10, Xo. 

212, PI. 2. Althoiiyh heariiio- a eertain i-e-emhlanee to Amloki- 
des' work, a close study of the va-e will show. T believe, that it wa.- 
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I’ll, If’, — Kf.VhR'H l)F AMl’HifRA IN StI I E '■E ANIi'iKIIiI. NaPI.L' 

not marie !a' AiidokiiU’'. 4’lie earolo-^'iK'" ot part ol the ilrawine' 
(the Dorio column), the lack of linn aciMirac\ of line (Ileraklc'' 
feet, the lirjr'ef-' leit'- r/c.). the want of care and tineiie" in detail 
(AthenaA drer". tin' drc'' ol the man in white, the lap[iet' of the 
tmdc of the warrior in white at the hoi'e'' heaih. , 'c. i.and finally 
the liad drawinc- of part" (the hoi'f'C" hcail". ftc.), ami tlm ilitfer- 
em-e in facial tvpe hetwerai the tiyure.^ and tho'c on the 'iLfiicfl 
cascv ."how another ma'ter than Amlokide'. 4dm va^e i". In’iw- 
ever. of c-reat interer-t. a" r-howiny the similaritic' in the work 
of conteinporarv artist" imlnced l)y a knowleilye ot t<-'chiui|ne in- 
"Utiieient to allow' the artist to expre"" him"eh with complete troe- 
dom and forcintt him to ailopt I'ertidn coin'i'iitioiialitie". 

UiciiAitn XmiroN. 



rAI'ERS OF TIFF AMFRICAX SCHOOL OF CLASSK'AL 
STrOTFS AT ATTIFXS. 


IXSCIHFTIOXS FROM TIFF ARGIVF HERAEFM. 


The iii^criptioii^ liere iriven are iiiteiideil a- a continuation of 
tlio.'e pnhli'hed in thi< -lorit.NAL. Wd. ix. p. dol tf., by Id'ot'e-sor 
d. lb ^\''heelel'. X'o. wt is the iuseriptic.iu which he intended to 
publi>h under tlie desi<;iiatioii. Xo. xii. These are all now in 
tlie (.'enrral INFuseuni at Arlieu>. Tlie frag-ineiits of stamiied 
tiles <.-Fveii at the end (‘)f the article are sup})lementary to tho'C 
already published by me in the same issue of the JoriiXAL, 
p. 340 ti. 

XII. 

This inscription liohL the tlrst place in importam/e amone- all 
the inscriptions on ^toiie hitherto found at the Heraeum, bitth be- 
cause it i^ undoul.)ted!y the oldest and Itecau^e it is so pre-erved 
that it may bi‘ read entirely. It i^^ cut in a massive block of 
limestone whieh formed the up[ier part ot' the sfJr, the slia[)e of 
which i." so [jei-uliar tliat a cut of it is here given. Its 
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dimension-- are: thickness. ni. ; height, from apex to the 
4d 
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lireak at the hottoiii, .44 m.: height at right ?i(le. .oT in.; at left. 
.o4 lu. ; breadth. .o'J 111 . Below the iii-eriptioii there h a rec- 
tangular (kgii'esjion .22 111 . wide and .(lu.j in. deep. The letter' 
vary in height fniin .tll2 m. to .t)2 in. There is great irregularity 
in the spacing of the letter' a' well as in the direction ofrlie lines, 
where the irregularity 'eeiiis ahnO't affected. Tor cvainple lines 
4 and (i turn and run down the edge of the s/f/c at right angles 
to the direction of the rest of the iii'cription. apparently not from 
the desire to avoid breaking a word, for this was surely done at 
the end of line 2. if not at the end of line L. 

The stone was brouudit to tlie f'eiitr.il Mii^eimi from Argos in 
the winter of ls!>4-!*4 with several Others mentioned by I’rot'c'sor 
AVlieeler as lying at .VrgOs. W'lierln-r it wa' found in the exca- 
vation' of l>!'.i2 or of I am imt able at prc'i-nt to a'certain. 

hut as it was ap[iarently not seen by Profc'SiU’ AVlieeler. T infer 
that it was found at the close of the work in Isinf, after he had 
made up his inventory. T am also uninf irnieil as to the e.xaet 
3]iot of its discovery. 

Air>>hA:K\iBorEI-A^o 
\PA A <t: PAi-TAtA/^AF 
AVJA P6m/ 

IV p rA P I ^ '-P ^AA a AVi. -.AFP^ 

Pa BV i. 'd 

*PliT OP/ aaoBiBVPA'A^ 'I 
\^c/F oerA/vovpo ^ 

AE. 

a ardXa ica'i 6 T€\ayu.ro 

IJapd [t]«S ['TTJpa? Tas 'Apye 

[/]a? lapopi’dp.ove^ TOiSe 
'Tppa\iQ)v \vp.ai/<t dpptjTeue 
AX/cageVi^s 'TXXeds 
’ ApiardSap-o^ ''TpvdOio^ 

’Ag(/)i'/<:[otT]o9 Ilai'^tJX 
a? 

The surfaee of the stone is slightly chipped at both edges. 
Room is found in this buttered s[iaee for B at the hegiiiniiig of 
line 1, bnt at the end there is no room for the M whiidi might be 
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expected. Xeitlier can this M tiiul a place at the he^'inniiig of 
line 2. where there is only imjoiu for I. The rntigh breathing, 
B wa< apparently not used before tapd? a.' -een by the clear 
ea'c of lapofj.vdfx.ov£^. line At the beginning of line d. 1 must 
have been crijwaled in. 'in -e tbe diphthong is used in the very 
(ildC't in'criptiDii'.- Tn line 4 the first letter may be TT. as all 
traces of horizontal lines, excejit of the tup one. are doubtful. 
The fourth letter is almost certainly F, as th<' 'urfaee i- smooth 
where the right-hand limb of a TT would naturally appear. '■ 
Furthermore, if such a limb had the length \\ hieh it has in 
llapcfivXa'i. line 7. it wottld h;i\’e run into the A immediately 
Ijelow it. HvpfaXLoiv is a not unattractive conjecture, as a 
diminuti\e from TlipaXiV. ;i kind of bird, whidi in lle.'ychius i' 
written UvppaXk. wdiere the second r/iu -eems to [ioint to tin 
original '/7/e//////e. Xeithcr 'TpyaX/nr nor TluppaXiwv ;ip[iears to 
be known. 

In line 7. i7c[piT]o? would be a miturtil sugee.'tion. Tuit 
there 'eein tt) be retoonably clear trai es ot tin uirnn'dii . as well 
as of the otlier two letters which liave iteen included in brackets. 

I'hei'e tire many intere.-ting pecnlitiritic' of firm in the letters 
of the inseri[ition. The im.i-t striking i- the 'ecoiid nniii-ron ot 
lap')p.vdpovi^. line t’>.' It is evident tit ;i glance thtif even apart 
from thi' . whii-h i' probtibly tin accident, we Inive tut 

iii'criptioii Nciicrtible tor it- antii|uity. F— o --to, F --sX, indeed 
run on in .\rgri' to the mid of tic- ■■)th cciitni’y. Ibtt we fnd 
be-idc' tlc.-sc usac'e- 0=S. P -p, V — c, X =</>- B = rough breath- 
ing. the ihi/i/iiiiiiti. and perhaps, more important than all these, 
the ]iuncruiitiou of tie- word- with three dot^ in pt-rpendieular 

’ F'T lapos 11- a hi [> •]•;<.• "M* Auken'^, Pki/ fh-r ^ 4 -> 

Kdhl. 1(tA 4:^ 

' Thk Diily mtlii'i' po-'!]»il)lv. ha-? tin' fmiiu A iine '2 

* Till' wmiilil [) i" u itlimiit f’>r a 'Hiijilt' (4‘ tli' 'tmirnt . l»ul toi 

thf fart that an iii'i rijitimn < i.rm* ct'Mi u itli tin- fnr/r «>f ilii t iru'tu v <4 ilir ( ' ti nlian' 
nt D'tiphi. U'hicli prmltahly hrlmni:' t" tin* »;ili n ‘ , lia- tlirar ttinicrmn-. all 

cr<)"rtl in thr ?TUii' way .M wla* ii.i'l ahnady in 1‘avmrmfan 

A r^i V r tirti't fmi' thi' fin'/" <»ii tin i;r"unii i>t tin* .Vr”i\n lntti’xhi in tin* in'cripti-ni 
W’U' inclined t » 'rr in liii' ciNj'-nd <'itiirriiti of '»ur iii'niiplimn a « nritthoralimn mf hi* 
vit-w Jjiit 'liter a < arrfnl -rn] tiny «'f all tin- -'iln-r i»f '.ur iii'cnplimn fail' 

to (li't o\ :iny rrm-*- mark', tin- intri pirtatn'ii ..f tlii' mur <-a'r a' tlir 'Ur\ i\ al of an 
Arr;i\r prouliarit\ 'i rni' }»rreaii ii* 
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liiR".' It may be aililcd tliat M and N show very oblique liiie> 
ill place of the later peiqieiidienlar ones. In the formin’ letter the 
middle lines in 'e\ eral eases fail to meet at the Ijottom. ,l//d/« 
also, which ill the main looks tolerably late, lias in one nr t\vo 
cases the crois bar quite far from horiziiiital. Forms like 
Sv/j.av^". also, and look old. In view of all these 

features it Would si'em rash to ]nit our ins<-riptiou much, if anv. 
later than .nOO ii. e. 

The dialect is .Vryive 1 >oric, pure and simple. The names 
Alkamciics and .\ristodamos have also a itood Dorii rimt tri 
them. 

The content' of the inscription is a li't of tour 1 lieromnemous. 
one from each tribe, the name of which i' appended. 
'lepOfxv!']fj.ovii was the U'Ual name fcU’ the board ha\inc charq'e of 
temple .itfdrs. imt merely at l>el]ihi. where the usac-c is perha[i' 
best known. Init in many other places as well. For the Hcraeiim 
it is seen also in Xo. .WT and in W'heeler's article. Xos. 1\' and 
I.V. The inscription is intcresrine- as attin-diny the earliest mention 
of the names of the f iiir l)oric tribes, 'riie'c are 'Utliciently well 
attested in later times foi- .-\ryos and tor varioU' Doric conimuni- 
ties connected with Aryos.'. 'I'lie editor' ot the iiiscri[itiou in 
the Di/lliii/i ill Cm'i'i .'i>ii>iil'iii''t JL III ii'qi'i . vol. IX. [i. -'..aO remark; 
‘•■lusqu’ ici les iii'criptiems dii 1 ’dloponni-'e qiii ilonnaient Ic' 
noiii' lies trihiis ai’yieimes d.itaient toutcs de F l’•polple impcriale: 
il y a quelijUe intci’et .’i les retroiiver daH' un document qiii 
reinonte. 'clou tonte \'i’aisembhince ail in'" 'ii’ch' avant notre 

■ Wc h a\ i‘ In-c.itiM ai'i'ii'ii'iii'Ml t-' tiii'l lh>'- of in nf 

uui‘\(M'v uMi'-t u);i. li :ti'- kiiMwn • // Hour., ('!A iXn- -iT. 41 4l2 

Li't lliiii* iV-'iii Ari;')s.i. IPj . ( >1\ mpia . jl'K (»:iKi\iahi 

hi. Ill ' fs 

'’AniihV", D P'n- : 14 idU" iliN i.-ti'iiriMii ..t' tlin f'tnhni.iiiiiii .a a-^ a jwiu- 
iiariiv i>t Ar^.i' an.l C’r-'i ' TTpii-s i" a • .I'C iii w it hu' 'iii'M v.;-il f- iId' }.iias.-nt 
linti'ii'. Ivi 11 N 1 r.-15t V"". ( i .■'I'lin-.'J u i. p *J’»7 > 

Mil ill-' Arit.!\‘- iii't‘ri]iti"'i ui\*‘ii 1>\ Fin.« vurin Lk IM-'M' '"/u'/i/" Nw 
ll'»' a ^i'\d TsZ’i' ]\aa';>v\ai’ • Ft'n>qiit IIaa.';:>F\a.i' ’ ’ , \Vi‘ IklVi* ihi" t'lfMi lii't* ad fT th'.‘ 
later huni m o> U all •'iimh* •'iitU' "T aiD' ni alph.iFatiy h-rni'- ai-' iUii'i\ c .'Ur 
lu^t it a 111 mii't 1"’ at tiia \ fvy liM^t a lijlf a .•ciuiiry i-ai la-r than tin- . -iii- puhbsiind 
hyLKHv", o/i Arr/- f,../- .</, ti, -lb X.. l,.ui<l [lut by liini in 117 r- t. Oh 
till- -hall -pnak latar. 

(t i i,i; Fii 1 . (r/'d’.‘A SV./f//s^//a . II, p. 77. and tin* mf'-n nc.-' llm; <• \ t n AUd 

Fill; \ , p. 21 7 ' K"' i; VIIl.p 2'» ( Ival\ i. 
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ere.” lint our iii.'eriptioii i> at lea.'t two eentiirie' older than the 
one in nuer-tion. 

The ]Ivniethiaiis are not ' > IVeijuently ineiitiotied as tlie other 
tliree trihes. and are rey'arded as a later addith.iu to these orieiiial 
three trihesd the name iiidieatitni’ perhap' aii ineorporatiou of a 
non-I>orie element^" into tlie eoinmmiity. a fact whieh wa< eon- 
eealed under the myth of Hyriietho. the daua’liter of Ti-meiio.-,. 
marryiny’ 1 teiphontO:^. But the addition of th ■ llyrnethianr' can- 
not ha\'e been very late, for our inscri[>tiou ^hows them in .'Ueli 
gooil and regular standing that they are nor even relegated to the 
last place in the catalogue, as is the ease in the inscription just 
mentioned. 

To the name of the Ilieromiieinon who is mentioiiisl tir-t is 
appended the word cifp/j-eve. By good fortune this very word 
without the 'liijain'ii'i'i is [irC'Ciwcd in Le Bas. Idc/u/y Arrhi'Jivj'.iju , . 
Xo. 1. of the inscriptions from .\'ia Minoi' (A(3-T).) ;1277". 
The Y'tiS'age runs as folh')WS : apy'jreve Xeav i3co\a<; aev^epa^. Le Bas 
trandates ; ■■ etait pretre du seec'uid 'euat.” and adds the follow- 
ing comment; ’Apyj-eve. (pii. I.iieii ipi'il niainpie dans tons les lex- 
icptes. se deduit tl'es-hien du melnc radical ipf apyj-yip et apr'jreipa, 
reganh's toils deii.x Jusipr id eoinnie exclu'ivemeut nsites dans 
le diah'i’te ionieu.” 

Li an inscription of the I Iidleid-tic period from Mycenae, pub- 
lished by d'souutas in tlm ’E<f)y)pep\^ ’ Ap^aioXo^’/iKy], lSS7. p. l-bl. 
lines 4 and .j, are gi\'en apta-reve hapiopySiv Ae\j>lmv. The face of 
the stone is very much defaced so tliat certaiiity is hardly attain- 
able. but Tsountas is now con\ incc(l that tlie real reading is not 

''SiiJ’H. I>Y/ - \ Ai’uai' — \(j}pL€iji)v 7)<Tai' <oc r/je?s 'TWefs kai n.a.u<pv\oi 
Kai Avijdues 'llpakXeovs Kai irpoa-fTetdi] q ’Tpi'ijHia ois "Efpopo'i d It )' w>ilh rintiiii; 
that ill ilih iii-rcn{'ti < >11 l 41 \bii in Kabbvdi.vs, Fninlles il Kj)L'lii>ir>’, X'*. 2o4, i;t‘ tlio 
latt'M’ part <4 tin- -id < • nliiry. lu a li-t I’f Idl Myifaiiari natiH.-. unly II\lIoU. 
Puinph\l'»i and PyuiaiH'-s .ippidar IX-rLap' the H\ niftliini had iB't InM-n added 
in -Aleuara. The <d(i tiipl*-' divi-K'ii iippear's in IlKunf) v GS. Suine wuiild Hnd it 
al'i- in Awptt'es Tpi.\d'.Kes . floM. O'/. \1\, 177. 

RioCIIKU, Lp.!'. Mi/fh . p 

Thi- in'^eriptidii tV«Ma S[ii\ina, which recuLp u tavorahle venliet ut' the 
Anrive> for the iviiindian? in an arhitratinn between them and the Median', must 
havi' been traii-pi 'iTed from Kini'd')' b\ -•une 'rliip <'arrvinLi. Kimoliaii eartli to 
Smyrna. S* e Lk B vs, IhhJ. 

Vvuofip rr, p. 0. 
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apiarevs but ap/jreve. The ff'i is to be >ui’e in tlii- ca^e \’erv 
broad. Jtr. A. Wilheliu. \vlio deciiles that tlii' alone i/an be the 
reading, reinforces it l»y the consideration that in the procript of 
another edi</t published with thi^ one, we have lipi]T. which i-aii 
only be rc'tored a^ appreve. 

In all these ca'O one might be tempted to cniinect the W()rd 
with the stem fpe^' and make it designate the 'peaker." or in 
other w’ords the eliairman of a board. AVe may then think of 
Hyralion as the pre.^ident of the lioaial of llieronineiianis. 

The Word TeXapitiP or reXapm. line 1. i:- diilicult of t-xplauaticm. 
AVe ha\'e come to aS'Ociate the wm-d with ('aryati(U ami Atlante'. 
but it is altm.ist certain that this a.ssociatic.>n will not hold here. 
AVe shall pi'obabl\ come to tlie pro[ier cvplanatiou by taking a- 
our starting point an inscription from \'arua {^'TO. n. dtcni). at 
the end of wdiich the f<)lb>wina' provision i' made: rhv he lepuTroiov 
avaypdip-ai to -drpdiKTpa tovto eiV reXapon’a. Ka'i Oeh'ai eh to iepuv. 
AA'ith this may lx* associated another from .Mesambria [(.']<! . 
2053 ). wliich clo-cs with a like prctvi'ion : t'ov he Tupiav 
ava^'/pdi^avTa to yp-ijdiiapa tovto eh TeXapwa XevKOv Xidov uvaOepev 
eh TO lep'ov Tov ’XiroXXaii'oi. One can hardly he-itate to -ay that 
TeXapdov here a[ipears t<.» he tlic eipiivaleiit in Thrace toi- crTijXyj in 
Attica, .where the latter word occiii's const. mtly in the phra-e 
[)resci'ibing the setting up of in'ci-iptioii'. a phrasi which except 
for this ditterciice i.s exactly the same as in the tw'o in-criptioH' 
cited. I’nt t)ur inscription mentions >TTi'jX)j <//.</ TeXcipcor a^ two 
sepai’ate tilings. 'O that we have not yet arrived at a conpilete 
explanation. The case seems at fii-'t sight t<'i be Complicated 
somewhat by a third inscription from the same recioii a~ the first, 
and now [)re.ser\'ed in the Aluscum at t)de~..„a ( t 7(/'. dil-ib'*). 
wdiere the phrase is: ^di>a"/pd\!rai eh a^Ti/Xyp' XeuKov XiOou [/rnlj 
dva^Beli’ai auT)p> errl TeXa^pwvu-;. Tiu' inscri[ition then proc.'cds 
to speak ot [to di’dXcopci eh Tip’^dvdOeaii' tov TeXaphpoi;." It is 
this inscriiuion wdiich leads ms to the light. TeXapdov U ivstored 
to its function as a support in a way wdiicli tits our inscription 
very Well, fn regions wdiere marble was scarce one may well sup- 
pose that an insi-ribed marble .sbA might be inserted into a larger 

C'r. fpdrpa. UoEHL. IGA. No?. 110, 11:^, 

Thtire ■^eeia-? t'l bo lat r*'a'Oiuil»le doubt that the reading' 'j;ivgn aro th^* c^rroct 
oiifS, alth<>u<i[h much dt-pend'- on rt*st»)rati*'n. 
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local stone, wliieli might then n<>t inaptly be called a reXafiaiv. 
It must be cmiccdetl that (JIG. iUod’’. where the TeXa/xaip itr-elf 
is of marble, aftcirds difficulty. But it may lie that even with the 
oi'ii/'i' cif the word Te\afia)v a^ here [iropo^ed, the two words crime 
to be used in some (juarter> interchangealily. 

It will be 'een by the cut. p. 4i’. that -omething rvU' iu-'crted 
into our massive block. There are dowel-holes on the right and 
left at rlie top of the rectangular depre-sion to -which pirobably 
two others at the bottom, now broken off, corre-ponded. The 
one at the left measures .U7 ra. >' .dd tn.. the one at the right 
■ Ud 111 . ^.Od m. : both about .04 m. deep. These [irobably served 
to receive metallic dowels, inasmuch U' they are proN'iileil with 
little channel' for [louriiig in the lead when the insei’ted object 
was lit .><'///. the channel on the left running obliipicly to the upper 
corner of the depiV'siou, and tliat at the right running hori- 
zontally to the edge of tlie depre"ioii. Beside' the doweldioles 
there i' an ei|nal]y dee]i irregularly round hole about .12 in. '/ 
.(IT 111 ., which may also have served to hohl 'Ome strengthening 
dowel. That the insertion was original, and not connected with 
some 'ubsenucnt U'C of the Idock. is pros ed ly the fact that the 
lines of the ill' riiition are 'luqied witli regard to it. coming in 
around it to the right and to the led. I'hc oliject iii'ci ted cannot 
have been a 'tatiic. nor a ..'-/lA' to wliich rhi' block 'CIW imI as a. 
horizontal ba'c. for in tliat case this iu'cri[ition would ha\c been 
hidden tr,,ni \'icw. except to one 'tandiug 'O as to read it side- 
■wavs or bottom upwards. I’rohahly we ha\e the TeXagcoii into 
which w a' iii'crteil a .'AA eitlier of niariile or bronze with an 
insci'iptioii of greatei' lengtli and importance than the one which 
we have here. I’his 'crved merely as a hill-liead to the real 
content' of ihe inscription. It should he iioti'd that at Argos 
marble wa' not at liand. and that most of the inscription' found 
there, including all here given e\ce[it Xo. .V\'ll, were cut in the 
loc.d linic'tone which was ,i nio't iiii'atistactory material. Idie 
vciii' of the 'tone and the cracks which come with tigc reduce 
one w ho will now read them to absolute despair. In thi' case 
even at a very early date a good jiicce of marble may have been 
imported fir an important iii'cription. 

I'-' Xu. X\'l i- a L;"od i-xtiruplB "ftli!'- (.iitMh'iilty of the -urdic' 

1' not lia'lly brok'-n. 
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XIII. 


Found in tlie Building, close to the wall at the s. w. 

corner, April 2, 1894. The stone is irregularly broken with an 
inscribed surface about .31 m. >;.12 in., and is about .12 in. thick. 
The letters are in. — .007 in. high, very regular, and remark- 
ably well preserved. They have no ornamentation except that 
the strokes are generally broadened a little at the end. The 
inscription may belong to the third centurv, but probalily to the 
fourth, and is a hue example of careful cutting.^'' 


1 


o 


10 


15 


20 


25 


Q <t> E A 1 0 

§ n K P A T 

5 Q K P A T 

T E A A E A A 

A N O I A A A r 

5 n T H P I A A I 

SYNETANPOI 

"niBlONSQKPA 

APPOAITIANAAM 

VIIKYAinNASQPAI 

MOSXIQNAAPXEKP 

niSTAN<t>IAQT15nc 

^aKPATElANtlAflTI 

PAG^JNANAYAPXO:? 

.. MOSOENEIANNIKOI 
...''TOKPATEIANEPIKPA 
....ONOEPSIfiNAAI<}>C 
... NANl-IAOKPATEIAnA/ 
.... ANEPIKAH5AIFnNY§ 

AAMO^eENHSAIFUN 

SYPAPAIONIS 

NAPISTOPCMSKE 

KETOSKAE lOAlS 

SANA 

I A ' 


Yet the first alpha in Xai/apxos, line 14, has no cross-har ■n’hich makes the 
words look like ' A'ja6uvav Xvapxo^- an impossible eombination. The first epsilon in 
Sa/Maffheiav in the next line also lacks the middle -troke. 
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1 ’ [l(f)e\i(ii\va 

'^(OKpdT[eiav 
'S.oi}KpdT[eLav 

TeXXea A 
5 WyOiSa Ao 
'^COTTjpi'Sa I 

’^vverav Foi 
A(M/3toi' '^eoKpa^Teia 
’AcfipoEtriav AapL^OKpareia 
10 XliKvXicova —(i)Tra^Tpi'<; 

Xloa"x^i'(Lipa ' Ap)^eK^pcn€ta 
Hiarav <l>iX&)Ti9 Ho 
—coKpaTeiap <I>(XwTi[9 
[’A]7af^d>j'a 'Samp^o^ 

15 Aa'jpocrdeveiap 'SiKOfi\_d-)^i) 

’ Api^OTOKpdTeiap '^TriKpd^reca 
. ... OP Sepcri'cop Aa((^o'[i'T?;? 

.... vav <i>iXoKpdreia IlaX 

ap ’ETTiicX)]^ Ai fO}vv<T\_iap 

:20 AapoaOei't]^ Aipcop^aiap 

Ai’/Jrt flaiOJ'i? 

p ’ ApiajOTToXi^ Ke 

/CtT09 KX€[o7r]oX(9 

aav ’A 

25 iXv 

XVe have herr 'iinplv a list of iuiuk-?. in tlm n()iuinati\’e 

ami soino in tlm arciir^ative. Un the left where the oi'ij;'inal eOg’e 
of the sti me is preserveil we .--eeiii tn have an aeeU'ative at the 
begiiiuiiiy of earh line. I’lie first ea-.e in w hieh we get two eon- 
Seciitive names, liiH.' 12, rlie ■'eeniiil n.nne is in the nominative. 
In line 14 it i' the 'ame. ami -i') on apfiareiitly to rlie eml. XVe 
do not flnil an o]i|iortnnity To te.-r whether the third name is an 
accusative, tint' making a regular alternation until we reach line 
21. Thi' line, however, is fieeuliar in having a little blank space 
each side ot the preserved letters, it is possible that before Evpa 
an accusative stood, separated by an inteia al slightly larger than 
usual. Ilatoi/i? (which has a spare after it for more than two let- 
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tei's) iri doubtless an epithet of Ivpa. uiid so does injt break the 
alternation. Line 23 is the only one which seems to do thi'. 
since -/cero? is probably the ending of a name in the nominative: 
and KXeoTroA-t? which follows seems to be a see<ind name in the 
nominative. It is also dithcnlt to get a name short enough to 
precede Jketo?. supposing this were the ending of an accu'ative. 
when only seven letters in all are lacking. 

The inscription may be a record of emancipation of slaves, 
with the slaves' names in the accusative and the owners' names 
in the nominative. In such ilocumeiits, at L)el[ihi and ekewhere. 
women's names generally outnumber men's name' by more than 
two to one.'' In this list the proiiortion of women'' names is 
even larger. 

'While some of the names are nnusual, none of them are 
strange enough to be remarkaVde. ’Cl4>e\{cov i' interC'Ting a- 
occurring again in different shape in Xo. X[\'. It is perhaps a 
favorite in Argolis. a' it appears in SCtIj. ;;2f>'.*. :3341, 3401. 

The persistence of the (//go, //>/(<' in Aiywrvcr. which occur' 
twice, and the Doric ending <i for the lirst declension names, 
show some retention of old siyke and caution U' against assign- 
ing too late a date to the inscri[ition. 

XTV. 

Found towanls the close of the excaxations ot 1MI4, with no 
exact record a' to the spot. Of invgubir shape, about .40 m. 
long and .10 m. bn>ad, .Os m. thick. Letters of the same size a' 
those of Xo. Xin. .005 m.— .O'lT m. and alnnssr of the 'ame 
form.^- The surface is so l>adly Wau-n away that but little can be 
made of the inscription, and that little only on the left side. 

Only a few proper names result from the mo't careful scrutiny, 
hardly enough to make it priolitable to add a trau'i ri[ition in 
small letters. Since the ililfereiiees between the letter' ot 
thi' inscri[itiou and tlio'c of Xo. XIIT were at tif't hardl\ 
discernible, and since thi' stone had no original edge jirescrved. 
it seemed as if it might belong to the 'ame inseri[ition. The 
u S\riiai, De/f. of A,ifi'/.. ii, 

M e 'eiiiewhat breaJer with the upright liars iiieie- pcrpeiulieular. O i? 
wliat smaller. 
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1 N A 5 M I A I /> 

ONOS AY...OS 
A APXEMAX 
A I- I /^ E I A A 

5 APISTOPOAIS NAY 

AAAKQAY A 
A A I P I 
A T H 
§ 

10 PAT 

A 4> A H S E 
SnSTPA” 

' A P I T A . API 
A Y S I S 

15 A r A O Q 

KAHTOPA r 
X I r P A P 
KAEIaAOKA 
PPOS KAEO 
20 0 N 0 <t> E I A A 

JHS KAEO..AIAA 
A / PI-IM...AMY 

N APAXNAS 

1 w? Ml 

envoi Av[ap^Jo9 
a 'Apxepdxla 
a OiXei'a A 

5 ’ApiaTOTToXii NauTrXia 

a AaKco Av .. a ... . toX 
a Aipi 
ari) 


10 


par 

aefiarji ’E 

^coaTpar^a 
\dpira ’A/3i[crTOTroXi9 
Avaia^rpdra 


<t> I A 

P A I A _ 

T 0 A 


E Y § 


<I>iX 


evi 
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15 ' 

K\r;7o[/3]a 11 
’ApJ^iTrTra 

liKelha 'OkX 

"A/3%i]7r7ro? KXed[7roX«? 

20 ov ’0^eXX[i'(Bi' 

v-q'i KXeo[7ro]X('da 
aLireifji . . . ’A/ii;[«:Xa£0? 

V 'Kpdjya^; 

thickness of the stone would not be an insujierable olijection. as 
both fragments are extremely uneven at the liack. Furthermore 
while most of the names which can be made out with certainty 
are in the nominative, we have Xdpira in line 13 and an accusa- 
tive ending apparently at the beginning of line 2U. Even the 
two consecutive nominatives in line 3, which may he regarded as 
certain, although this is one of tlie mo<t worn iilace> of the stone, 
are paralleled in Xo. XTII as we have seen, .'^ome of the names 
are also the same, a> ’Apio-ToVoXf? (3), Wyddwv (13), jierhaps 
KXeoTroXt? (19, 21), and in ditferent form ’Oc^eXXi'cor (20). 

But even the slight differences in the letters mentioned above 
taken together with the different thickness of the >tones make it 
safer to treat the two pieces as belonging to different in>criptions. 

XV a seem to have genitives also in this in>ci'iption as — wro? 
(2) ’Apd^va<i (23) ]/cXei'Sa (18'. Of these, however, only the last 
seems reasonably certain, as the tir>t may be — oj^o?, a nominative 
ending, and in 23 we may have ’\pd-)(i’a followed by a name 
beginning with 2. 

Line 22 which shows ^'everal letters at the beginning hard to 
combine into any proper name may contain something else than 
names, but this is doubtful. After thi.- line there is i-pace for 
another, which wa.s left blank. 

XX^. 

A small irregular piece .07 m. from top to bottom, .IS m.wide, 
of about the same thickness as Xo. XIX^. The letters also are 
identical, so that in spite of different weathering it is not 
This piece is so reddened that it seems at some time to have been exposed to lire. 
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uiilikL4y that it formed a jiart of the same inscription. It was 
found at the close of the work in 1894. A small piece of the 
surface at the right, about .04 m. square, is now detached. But 
the two fragments tit so perfectly that there is no doubt that they 
belontf together. 

K E I 

\KioNAPi :max 

4>1AQNIAAN4I ^0 

PISTANANQIP 

PY5IPPON5^ 

N 

Ket 

<I>aA.]a'/ctor ’Api^crTO) ’Ap;^]ega'y[oa 
<Pi\aiviSav Xo 

TTiWar ’Av0iTr[7rov 
X]pvcn'jnrov Ico 

' Ap')(_epd'^ov in line 2 is suggested by the same name in XII . 3, 
although tlie s[iaco is rather scanty for so many letters. The 
two compounds in (WTro? are matche<l by the two in XIV. 17, 19. 
Yllcnav occurs in XIII. 12. 


XVI. 

Brought with others from Argos to the Central Museum at 
Athens in the winter of 1893-94, with no notice concerning the 
exact spot of tinding. Thi-; was to have t)een AVheeler's Xo. XII. 
The stone is very streaked limcAone, .11 m. thick, irregularly 
broken. The greatest length of inscribed surface from top to 
bottom. .311 m. ; greatest breadth, .23 m. It is not tinished oft 
evenly at the top, where the heading shows that we have the 
original edge. The letters are .01 m. high. A remarkable 
feature is that in the top line where the ^t(.)ne is chipped oft' the 
Ictteis are cut down into the breaks al(.)ng the edge. 

MN A MONES HPAS OIEI 
APISTOKPATHS TIMAPOPOY 
TE05 THMENIAAS 
rYEY5ANTA5 EI5 AYTOYS 


1 
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5 APKEIAAEPMOrENHSi^MA 
AAPABOY ANAPIK05jAe<t>AHN 
5IA§ lAG PAHNA5 AAMOITA 
E AISXPQNOS TTQAA0EES 
APXIAOS AG ANTITTATPA 
10 T05 NAYTTAIA AA APMON 
NA5 YAAAI 4>1A1§TQ lAT K 
NIKH^ KAEYKPATE05 
‘t'lAONIKA? 5MIPEIAA 
lAG 0EOAOS1AS PflMAIA 
15 APAGfiNOS ENAPPEI N 
EENAS KEPKAAAI ©10 
10KAA APISTQlTe 
PIAI5TIQN 0IO<t>AN 
•PITYAAA5 AYK0<t>P 
20 -PATEO^NAYTTAIi- 

AlilNYSlOY K 

ElASArOAnp 

1 '\epo]^vdfxove<; "Hpa? ot €77 
'XpicTTOKpaTijt; Tip-ayopov 
Teo? T tjfieviSa^ [gry 

yvevaavTa<; eh avTow 
5 ’ApKet'Sa 'Epp.oyevtj'^ Ma 
AapdiSou ’AvBpiKO'; |aG ^>aiji’[a9 
cri'tt? [AG ^a/jva<i Aa^oiTd[ 8/;9 
e Ato'^pwj'O'f II(»Xdde €9 
Wp^i'So^ AG ’AvTlTTClTpa 
10 T09 AlavjrXia A A ' Apfioi’^ia 
va‘i 'TaSai (i>i\icrTU> |AG K 
I’lKj] jAG RXeu/cpdreo^ 

<I>(Xo7'iAa? —pipet^a 

|AG 0eo8oo-(a9 'P(B/^a((i [9 
15 ’ Ayddcovoi ev' Apyei X 

^eVa? EepKaBaL (-)io [Aa 

/xo/cXa ’Apiarco jAG — ® 

. <l>tX(iTTi&)i' |aG (~)io(j)av 

KjpiTuXXa? AvKoipp^cov [KXeu 

"20 /cJpaTeo? Nai;7rXid 

.... Aiavvaiov k 
.... eta? Ato8t<>p[o9 
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This inscription appears to liav’e reference to certain persons 
who had become security to the Ilieromuemous for certain other 
persons who were liable for sums of money. Line 4 gives the 
clue,-'- the rest is merely a list of names, those of the persons 
liable in the genitive, those of the guarantors in the nominative. 
The names of the latter are followed by numeral signs. In line 
10 the sign is AA, in all other cases it is |A6.-' It is not 
improbable that the former denotes two units of some kind, but 
what the value of the latter may be I have not lieeii able to 
ascertain. Several peculiarities in method^ of noting sums of 
money appear in inscriptions from the Argolid," but none of them 
throw light upon the value of this sign. 

The regular order of genitive, nominative, numeral, seems inter- 
rupted in 9, where ’Apyi'^o? can hardly be anything but a genitive. 
If we suppose it to be a parent’s nanu- added in this one case, it 
is singular that a person should be designated by the mother’s 
name. Another break in this setiuence is made by the enigmatical 
words 'TdSai (11) and Kep/cctSaj (16) whether these be nominatives 
plural or datives singular. The equally juizzling word ntaXaTee? 
(line 8j"^, makes pivdtably a similar insertion, and so would afford 
a reason for regarding the others also as nominatives. It is not 
unlikely that line 14. is a similar case. It is striking 

that these four words which interru[it the order of cases are the 
only ones which are enigmatical, although Adpa/3o?, line 6, looks 
outlandish and Ap/esfSa?, line 5, and some of the other names are 
unusual. It is in vain that we seek the key to these unexplained 
words in such sources as the edicts of Liueletian. That the 
inscription is from Ilomau times is evident from the occurrence 
of the epithet 'Ptugafa?, a conclusion to which the forms of the 
letters alone would hardly ha\e led us, although they certainlv 

“ f 77 i'ei'u), though not given in the lexicons, is contained in Wescher et 
PotJCARr, Infer. deDrlphes, 

Altliough in some cases (line- 9, U, 1:1, 17) some strokes of the sign are lack- 
ing, it w.rs probably intended as the same si,rn in all eases. 

SOD. Xos. .3283 (Argos;, 3318 (Xeim-a), .3325 (Epidauros), .3332 (Troezen), 
3384, 338.5 (Hermione). See aUu UiTrESJiERGEP. in Hermes, vol. vil, pp. 62 tl. 

The reading may be iroaaOees, as the second letter looks like an omicron 
changed to an omeiia or vice ver-a. and the next letter is a possible delta. This 
reading, though dubious, might give a meaning like “ swift-foot." 
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appear to be as late as 200 b. c. A probable conjeeture for tlie 
words ill question is that they are names of certain r/enies at 
Aro:os in Roman times. 

xvir. 

Two marble fragments, roiig'h at the liack, .00 in. thick, both 
irregularly broken, (a) about .22 m.X.22 m. : (b) about .l.i m. X 
.2.3 111 . (height): letters in both .00 m. — .07 m. in lieight, and 
with large apices. 

(a). V A i - Or- y I E 

T 0 P 0 

Whether (a) is properly tirst in order of succe'sion it is im- 
possible to say. as a reconstruction is not to be made out of such 
scanty fragments. All we can say is that (a') certainly yields in 
the second line AuTO/cpd]TO|Cio [9 and in the first line perhaps 
^ A.v\t<ovIvov. (b) yields 1.e\_f3acrr6u. It i^ in itself highly proliable 
that the Heraeiim had a [>eriod of Idoom under Hadrian and the 
Aiitoniiies. 

XVIII. 

On a fragment of a round base of limestone which must have 
had a diameter of about o feet, with very elaborate moulding. 
The inscription is on a band .11 m. broad. Above this is a pro- 
jecting lip now Ijadly shattered, once .Od m. thick and projecting 
at least .02 m. ; below is a concave moulding .01 m. broad, then 
a convex one. .02 in. broad; then a band .0.3 m. broad, with a 
double imeander iiattern. The ^Inqie of the jiiece i' like that of 
a piece of pie, the inscribed surface,, i (■., the arc, measuring .24m. 

A/\ 0 Height of letters, AA .02.3 m., 0 .02 m. 

We have the beginning of the inscription since there is a space 
of .14 m. before the M, whereas the letters M and 0 are only 
.05 m. apart. It is useless to attempt a restoration. The in- 
scription was probably brief, since other pieces lying at the 
Ileraeum have no letters. 

XIX. 

On a poros block in a wall between the new temple and the 
West Building. The block has a lace 1.22 in. ,■..42 in. It was 
uncovered in the Spring of 1895. 

CEEoAAA-ro^ 


KXeo'/xayo?. 
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The letter^ are iii general .lU ra. high, hut omieron is exces- 
.'ively small. It is possible that this inscription is older than Xo. 
XII. The three-stroke slgnui alone would carry it back into the 
neighliorhood of 500 u. e.-^ is the most striking letter in 

form. At lirst >ig-ht one hardly notices that the upright bar 
projects above and below its junction with the oblique^ bars, 
which do not meet each other. Only on closer notice the upright 
bar is seen to project slightly. The wide gap between the 
oblique Ijars might seem to be a Theraean feature, as the inscrip- 
tion from Thera given in Ilbhl, IGA. Xo. 454 (Ivoberts, Introd. 
to Greek Epiij. Xo. 4'j has a form in thi- respect almost exactly 
parallel. But almost the same peculiarity occurs in the Xikandra 
inscription (Biihl, IGA. 407) and in that on the Apollo-base at 
Dehis (Bbhl, IGA. 400). In foct we have almost a parallel at 
ArgO' itself in Ih'ihl, IGA. 31. 


XX. 

On a limestone tripod-ba.se, found near the north wall of the 
West Building, with a diameter of .50 m. and a height of .41 m. 
The top surface >hows four dinvel-holes, a large sipiare one in the 
centre, and three smaller rectangular ones for the legs, at 
distances of .23 m. apart. 

0 t H H I h F O 

Height of letters .03 m. — .035 m. The n.iunded delta throws 
this inscription also back towards the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury. But it- chief interest lies in the doubling of the xi. This 
i' ]iaralleled by the Iheotian Ae^^nrTrov, Bbhl, IGA. 150, and 
Ae^^iirira. (JIG. 1008, line 0.-' Tlie turning (jf .ei on its side 
seeni' to be an Argive })eculiarity.‘'’ 

It Nsoul'.l full in IIuIm'J U ’ (//<// Greek Kpu/rtijihu., ]>. 117) Second period 
of Aririx ♦’ ni'-ynpti' tI' 

F<jr other ca^e- ttf i^finination v'o Gr. Mkykr, (rr. Gram 227 

UoBBRTs^ I/droil. io <TreeL EpKjraphy, No. 77. 



ADDITIOXAL TO THP] STAMPED TILES FlIOM 


THE IlETEVEEM. 

Ihe Exciii'iitiOiis ot 189 Jf. and 189-j.) 


I. 

Four additioiuil fragments of tlie Sokles tilesd 

(a) S 0 K A H § 

(1.) S Q K / 

(cj s n K . . § A . 

(d) vpxitEktqn, 

As these were found in various sp<tts, (a) at the north side of 
the M'est Building, (e) and (d) on and near tlie steps of tlie East 
diamber. we still have no due as to the building on which tln>e 
large tiles were used. 

II. 

A small, thin, tlat piece, .08 in. >,.0.3 m.. nothing like the 
Sokles tiles, yet bearing the letters 

0 I 0 I H . 

These seem to indicate the same stamp that was applied at the 
bottom of the Sokles tile which is found entire in the Pulytedi- 
nikon at Athens. A A A3 0 I 0 I H P A iS.’ The dimensions 
ol the letters coincide exactly, their height being .013 m.. except 
in the case of the ohiirrons, which are only half as high. 

On a piece of tile painted black, with considerable curvature, 
are the letters AA 0 1 0 I. As the stamp is entire at the right 
end, it did not in this case have H P A Z. (Otherwise the letters 
are the same. 

^ Am. Joi'h. Arch. T\,p. 841 I .«aw in ihp Mii«euin at antHhor fruifmont 

of the same series, up to that time (April 30, overlooked. It b>*re the mark of 

the American exeavat(*rs We-t Stoa.” This \ iehU TiiN. In the 'Uiiie museum at 
the same time I nolieecl al&o a tile frai^imuit with the monogram for a\. Avhich 
has an exact counterpart in a frai^ment now in the Museum at Athene. 

2 Am. Jol'R. Arch, ix, p. 342. 
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III. 

A fragment found at tlie close of the .-reason of 1895, .16 m. X 
.11 m. The field of the stamp is .10 m. X.05 m. The letters are 
.02 m. high. 

E n I K 0 P 
M A K I A 

As the letters agree in size with the mentioned in this 

Jo^R^■AL, Yol. i.x, p. 350, this must be a duplicate of that. YA 
thus have the complete stamp, and are left with a puzzle. Y"e 
should expect eirl to he a preposition, a)id lo<ik for a following 
genitive.^ But Kopga/Aa can hardly he a name either Greek or 
Roman. 

IV. 

Two fragments of somewhat dilferent dimensions, one .18 m.x 
.18 m. and another .16. m.x. 19 m., one with a raised border 
.05 m. above the stamp, and the other without it, but both 
yielding exactly the same letters, 

V 0 M 3 A = . . — heipov. 

The letters are .01 m. — .012 m. high. This is a case of a 
stamp reversed in which the character t)=pwas not reversed like 
the other letters.^ 

It is singular that the break should occur in both pieces at 
exactly the same place, leaving us in doubt whether we have the 
genitive of Ae/pa? or of some longer name. 

A'. 

Fragment of absolutely fiat tile, .02 m. thick, .26 m.X.25 m., 
with letters .02 m. high. 

KAOICC0ENHC. KXottrdeVp?. 

The s(iuare sigmas cannot belong to a date much before the 
beginning of the (.'hristian era, and the contaminati(jn of ot and et 
would seem to indicate a date much later still. Such a pheno- 
menon in Attica would hardly date before the third century .t. n.'' 
For a duplicate of this stamp, cf. A)n. J. Arah. ix, p. 350. 

3 Am Jock. Akch. Yol. ix, p. 348. 

^ A-M. Jour .Vrch, i.x, p. 349. 

5 MEi.--rERH.XNs, Gram. Aft. Insrh. p. 40, J 10, 10. 
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VI. 

Ijiit the pearl of the tile-iiiscriptioiis from the Heraeiim is on 
the fragment of the upper faee of the edge of a huge bowl, which 
must have had a diameter of about three feet. The Iragment 
was found in 1894 “ at the West end of the South Slope, behind 
the retaining wall of the West Building, mixed up with a (|uan- 
tity of early pottery and figurines." 

The letters are not stamped, so as to appear raised as in tlnise 
hitherto mentioned, but ai'e incised, cut into the clay when it 
was moist. The inscribed thee of the fragment is .i'l m.>, .06 m. 
The letters are .03 m. high. 

\MB ^ lA^l rjd? "Hjoa? elfii. 

This inscription judging by A and ^ and above all by M=o- 
must be considerably older than Xo. XII of the in>cri2>tions on 
stone. It must date at least as far back as uOO B. c. 

While it may lieloug to a large amph<.>ra. it may also be a 
lustral bowl. It might be the very bowl in whii-h the mad king 
Kleomenes of Sparta dipped his bloi )dy hands 1 >efore peril >rming his 
bootless sacrifice so graphically described by Ilerodotim (vi. 81 tf). 

Note. — P rofessor J. R. Wueeler desires me to cull attention to tlie faet that 
the name Hybrila? (rf. AJA. ix, pp. 333, -3t8) is found aho in the list of Proxeni, 
Bull. Corf. Hell. 1891. p. 412, line 10 of the inscription, and in Bazix, Ardue. de 
Miss. Scient. ii, 309. 


Bri-r.s B. Ricii.viidsox. 
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Summary of recent Discoveries and Investigations. 


PAGE PAGE. DAi'E 

NORTH AFRICA, ... 76 ASSYRIA 107 PERSIA 92* 

SOUTH AFRICA, ... 76 BABYLONIA 93 PHILlSTiA, 125 

ALGERIA, ...... 86 EGYPT 62 SYRIA 120 

ARABIA, 110 KYPROS, 136 TRIPOLI 77 

ASIA MINOR, 125 NUBIA 74 TUNISIA, 78 

PALESTINE 123 


IS'oTE — A list uf al'breviatii'n^ of the titUs of 'ocielie^ and of periodicals cited 
in ArcJu.Eol'j'iical Seni will be found on the pa^n fillowin^ the Ato/.-s. 


AFRICA. 

EGYPT. 

WORK OF THE SEASON,— -1/. d: Moriinii i- now at KAiiXAE, where 
he is 'Uperinteniling the eiieiueei'ini; werk inti inleil to strengthen the 
■walls anti ci iluinn,^ itt' K.anuik. wliith h.ive heen unileriiiined hy the 
infiltration of the water of the Nile. He inteinD to drain the Sacred 
Inike there, in the ho|ie I'lf finding ancient niomnnents under the niuil. 
The money for this work lia.s heen ]iri)vided hy the Soeiety fi.ir the 
Pre<er\\ition of the IMonnnients '>f Aneient Eeypt. Priifi's-’nr fliailers 
Petrii has already heann work at TiiebE' in the neighliorhooil of the 
Kaiiie-r^eiiui anti the ianious Colo'-ti of Anieiiojihi' .1/. />t//'t so/ has 
taken Uji again the excavatii'n^ he I'eaan la^t year at Hhiiixjrr Haeu, 
on hehalf of the Chizelj Mu.-^eniii. A large jiart of the rubbish- 
mountls whii-h eijvereil the ruiii' lia^ alrea'ly been elearetl away, 
(.'iiptiiiii is at l’iiJ],.E. eiigaai.-il ill removing all the rubi ti.-^h whieh 

lias aei/uinul.itetl on the i'lainl. He will excavate ihiwn tti the ftiun- 
datitin tit the tein[i!f^, ami to tlie blocks of eranite on whitdi ihev 
staml. In tie- fonr.'e of tlie work it may he ex]ifcteil that inanv 
inqiortant iii.'i riptions ami other relit-' of antii[uity will in- ili.'i overeil. 
The Work has hi-tn nmlertaken by tin- IMinistry of Public W'orks in 
Connection with tin- rc'crvoir tor tlie -^toraae of tin- Xile water, which 
i.s to he con.-^tmcteil aliove the first cataract — lldiHa. .March, 'Oli. 

DESTRUCTIVE AND UNSCIENTIFIC EXCAVATION — Dll. St IIWEINFURTII 
has sent an important letter tij the eilitor of the ZritiPirijt fin- A(yiiiiilii:h£ 

G2 
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Spraclie on the ruthless destructiiui of the iiiuiiuiiients ami reuniins 
of ancient Eaypt which is .uuiiig- on at such an alarming rate in 
the name of scieiititic discoverv. In a few years nothing will he left, 
Invaluahle scientilic facts are hcing destroyed through the ignorance 
and haste of the explorers ; even such things as the sccls ol' jilants 
and the stones of fruit, which the arclueologi.~t might he tem[itcd to 
throw aside, arc caijahle of casting unexjacted light on the ]iast his_ 
tory of civilized man. At jiresent. whole ( eiucteric^ are being rail- 
sacked and pillaged merely for the sake of filling the (ihi/.eh IMusi um 
with ohjects which may strike the visitor, or of ]iroviding tlie ilcaler 
with antiiiuities which he may 'oll to the foreigner. All record is lost 
of the history and mode of the discovery; even facts so indispeiisal de 
to si-ience as a knowledge of what olijects were loiind together in a 
tomb are hopelessly hot. It is not only the dealers and their agents 
who are respousihle for this state of things : the admini-tration of the 
Ghizeh Museum is e< 2 Ually to blame. Native' are i.ommi'sioiicd to 
excavate for it without any scientilic 'upeiw i'ion : an<l. w here [iropei ly 
trained Europeans are prc'ciif. the work i' done on too largi; a '( ale 
for attention to lie giiam to wliat arc c.illeil small ohjei t~. Theiv is 
only one remedy: let the Museuni i case to i.-xc.iv.ite for the pie'ent, 
and devote itself to the [ire-crvation of the few monument' whii h -till 
remain intact, and above all to the arrangement and registration 
of the overgrown collections with wliii h the room.' of the Ghizeh 
Palace are now tilled. — Acailuinj. ( let. lb. ''.rb. 

THE HYKSOS DYNASTY OF EGYPT. — I’iiofK"OR W. M.v.X .MlT.I.KU 
writes to the SST. of -Ian. 2b : ••Somewhat after dOfH.t n. e. the emjiire 
on the Nile was for the lirst time distuii.ied l.y a I'oreigii invasion. 
Plordes of barbarians suddenly ap[ii'ared oii the eastern Ironticr. and 
overran the whole country. -Viter deva'tatiug Egypt they. settled tlure, 
and established a kiiigd.om which lasted ibr 'cteral < eiituric'. Lower 
Egy[it was under the direct dominion of thc'c ibrcign rulei '. who la Id 
the country in suhjeaioii hy two hundred .uid forty thous.md i ?■ 
solilici’s garrisoned in -Vv.iris. an immense fortilied tamp on tlie 
eastern frontier. T'pper Egypt remained under the admiui'tiMtion of 
national prinee'. I'aying tribute to the bariiariaii' Fin.dl v the Egvp- 
tian suzerain kings of Thei c' grew strong eiioiigh to tlirow nff the 
yoke of the foreigners, and to expel them, after a long am! hard 
struggle, ahoiit IbOl) n. ( . Sueli is. in hriet'. the report of the (fra eo- 
Egyjitian historian Maiietlio i thinl eentury n. i . ■ on tin I'oi-eign kings 
whom he calk llyk-os. 

'■ flwdiig to the desti'iKtion. hy Ifgyjitiaii ii.itrioi'-. of all nioiuinient.s 
hearing the names of these ‘foreign iniserahlc'.’ only a few' of these 
monuments have come down to onr time. Tlieiefore the (picstioii of 
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their origin harf been discussed without any resulting agreement 
among scholars. The Hyksos invaders were brought into connection 
with all nation.s that ever penetrated into western Asia — as the Ela- 
mitic conquerors of Babylonia before 2rK)0 u.c. (Lenormant, E. Meyer, 
Mavillej, the Co.ssa\ans [or Ka.-Jsites] who followed their example about 
1730 (Sayce. lately), the Hittite.s (INIariette), prehistoric Hamites from 
Babylonia (Lepsius), Turanians (Virchow), etc. The majority of 
scholars, however, thought of the >'3hemitic neighbors of Egypt, such 
as nomadic Arabs from the desert, or Canaaniies from Palestine. This 
view, mentioned already by Josephus (about a. d. 80), became more 
and more prevalent, 

" Professor Hil])recht,' a short time ago, pointed out that the only 
foreign name of an earlier Ilyksos king found so far (his later succes- 
.=ors as.sumed already Egyptian names), Khei/dn, agrees with that of 
Khandn. a Hittite king in northern Syria, mentioned in the Assyrian 
inscriptions of the ninth century. The counter-mark for the correct- 
ness of his observation is the identity of the prineijial god of Hyksos 
and Hittites — that is. ^ SnUl'k. the lord of heaven.' It is erroneous to 
call this Sutekh an Egyptian deity. He did not enter the Egy]itian 
pantheon before about 1320. intr()dueed by the kings of the nineteenth 
dynasty in consequence of their long wars and treaties with the Hit- 
tites. Therefore nothing is more probal.ile than to associate the bold 
Hyksos invaders ot Syria and the warlike Hittites — namely, the 
immediate neighbors of the northern Shemites (in Kappadokia) — as 
identical, or, at lea.rt. closely related. The Hyksos kings had a large 
dominion also in Syria. Tliey possessed not only southern Palestine, 
whither they were ]»ersecuted by the victorious Egyptians (the siege 
of Sliaruheu. in the territory of .Simeon, is mentioned), but also, most 
likely, Phienicia, which the Egy[)tians attacked immediately after- 
wards. A .^mall stone lion with the name of king Kheydii (see above), 
discovered in Bagdad, near Babylon, was certainly not carried there 
by a tlceing Hykso:, (Deveria). I do not venture to make King 
Khei/un (on account of thi.s .-.trayed monument) king even of Baby- 
lonia (Petrie), but I think the stone, evidently shipped down the 
Eu])hrates, may prove tlie extent of Hyksos rule to the banks of this 
river. This discovery of a forgotten powerful empire shows to us that 
chances of discovery in the same way are left for several great 
empires mentioned in the Bible, and doubted on account of the 

1 Note, — Hyksos, Hittite-, and Kassites are related to eauh ntlier, according to 
Professor Hilpreeht. As he accepts Jensen's decipherment of the Hittite inscrip- 
tions, and the relation claimed by the latter for the language of the Hittites with 
old Armenian, the Hyk-os and Kassites would also be of Indo-European origin — 
Eon OR S.'iT. 
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lack of monumental evidence. Above all, the vexed cjuestion of 
Palestinian Hittites. whose existence seems contradicted at least by 
monuments of the fourteenth century, may need reconsideration some 
day. Only in passinji I remind the reader of the tradition (in Church 
Fathers] which makes Joseph's Pharaoh a Hyksos ruler." 

THE HYKSOS WERE KASSITE ELAMITES. — A. H. Saycl Writes in the 
Jcadeiny (Sept. 7, 'U5i: "I now know to what language and iieo]>le 
the name of the Hyksos god Sutekh belongs. It is Kassite; and the 
suggestion of Dr. Prug^ch is thus contirined, which brought the 
Hyksos from the mountains of Elam. A Babylonian seal-cylinder 
(No. ;591 ) in the Metnipolitan Museum of New York bear.- an in- 
.scription which whows that it belonged to ’ Uzi-Sutakh. -on of the 
Kassite I AV/.fsa ), the Servant of Kurna-liurva',' a king of the Kassite 
dynasty, who ruled over Balrylonia r>. c. 14ud. The name of Sutakh 
is preceded by the determinative of divinity. M’e can now under- 
stand why it is that the name lias never been found in .''vria or in the 
lists of Babylonian divinities, and we can I'urther infer that the 
Hyks(.is leaders were of Kaseite origin. The Hyksos invasion of 
Egypt, accordingly, would have formed jiart of that geiiei’al move- 
ment which led to the rise of the Kassite dynasty in Babylonia." 

INbCRIPTIONS OF THE TIME OF AMENOPHIS IV.— Dr, A. WirXiKM.VXX 
(iS'B.-l, vol. xvn. ]). I'r2). dcscrilies live monuments ol’ the ]ieriod of 
Amenophis IV. The -hort reian of this kina was of^uch importance 
to the history of Egyptian religion and art. that each tc.xtof this perii.xl 
mU't have a particular value. No. 4 (nearly at the same period, 
though not during the asceuilency of the Athen-cult i i.s described as a 
basrelicf in Florence i ( 'at. Schia]iarclli, p. 414. No. l.o.fs ) which reminds 
one of the hoU'e-]ilans found in tlie tombs of Tell-el-Amarna. It 
reiircsents an Egy[itian custom (noticed liy (treek autluirs • of pre- 
serving in one room of the house inuiumy-foriiied collins containing 
the coigises of dead relatives. 'I'lie excavations of Petrie at Hawara 
conlirm these notices for the later time, but documents ol older [leriods 
relating to this custom were wanting till imw. 

KARIAN AND LYDIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN EGYPT. — Ill SP.A AS'.'.'). Jip. 
39-4.'’)), Prof. A. H. Sayci; (referring to his paper on the Karian Lan- 
guage and Inscriiitions in the Trautiii tiou-: of the .'society of Biblical 
Archaxilogy, vol. ix, [4. I") luibli.'-hes and comment-^ >everal fresh 
inscriptions which are written in tin* Karian aljihabet. and three (4 reek 
inscriptions from the temple of Thothmes III at Wadi Haifa. (.II 
Seven Karian texts were found on the columns and walls of the .same 
temple at M’adi Haifa, which " seem to j)oint to the existence of a 
Karian garrison on the spot in the age of the xxvi dynasty, or of the 
Persian dynasties which followed '' ; (2) two Karian rock-inscripUions 
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found OJ>po^ite Silwoh on the Nile: (3) u rock-inscription (No. v) on 
the west liank of the Nile north of Silsili.-?, whieh Prof. Sayee helieves 
to lie "a specimen of the long-lu-t Lydian al[ilialiet and lano'U:ige ’’ 
It had heen cut along with ,<ome hieroglyphic inscrijitioU' mo.-itly of 
tile XI and XII dynasties. Prof. Sayee develops his reasons for think- 
ing this inscription to he an exaintjle of the Lydian alphabet 

THE DESCENT OF PROPERTY IN EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY.— In many 
tombs of the fouith. fifth and sixth clynasties are tbimd processions of 
farm-servants, eacli .servant personifying and beina associated with the 
name of a farm beloiming to tlie deceased. Many of the nanics occur 
in different tonib.s. hence it is possible to obtain 'onie information as 
regard' the ilescent of propierty in those time'. The period covered 
is roughly from four to five liundred years. The tombs of the fifth 
dynasty give consi<lerable information, tuu the farni-iists l.iecorue rare 
in the sixth dynasty. There are in all the lists about four hundred 
and fifty farm iiaines altogether, and of these about forty recur in dif- 
ferent tombs. By connectiim a series of such names together, farm- 
lands may I'e tracedi Jroin Meraft through a series of eight -succe'sive 
owners until they fell into the possession oi Ptah-hotc]i. — Miss M. A. 
IMriiimv in .fiLI, vol. xvii. p. gin. 

TWO MONUMENTS WITH A VOTIVE FORMULA FOR A LIVING PERSON. 
— 1)1' A. \\Ti i)r\r.\.\.\ roinmunicatcs to tin- o7>.l 'May 7, 'boj. two of 
these monuments, with statement that tlie inseriptions on many of 
the so-i-alled sepulchral monument' M.-'peeially the .sA/uf ) prove that 
they iveve votive olft-rings for living iicL'mi' ( not I'or the dcailj. even 
though the formula rdate.s to the Ka of the person. A.s on the ofTcr- 
ings fir the de.id. the inscriptions on thosO f >r the living are composed 
attcr fixed tormuhie. Two examples are dcseribed : ( 1 1 t'ragment 
of a round-to[i .-/< /./ of caleari-oU' stone in (leneva. Musee Fol, LKi.') : i f ) 
water basin of calcareous .'tune. Leiieva Lniver.sity Muscum, IJ o9. — 
SB A. vol. xvir, p. lli-a. 

A HEAD OF THE SAITIC EPOCH.— .Vt a .'itting of the .Al/''(May ■'^.Td.h 
M. Ilfiiaix m; Vu.iJ.i o— j; jire-ented an Layptian head m green ba.salt, 
of the Sadie cjioch. bought at Lairo by Mine. Alfred Andre. This head 
is that ot a jier'on.ige ot whom the Tauivre alreadv ] los.so.'ses two 
bu.'ts. The work is of .']iecial interest mi account of the fastidious 
(Tire with which the phy'iognoniy has I'eeu rendered, the sculjitor 
being intent on reproducing the smallest details of the face and of the 
cranium. The anatomy is scrupulously studied. On all three heads 
the same methods liave been used to accentuate the wrinkles and to 
indicate the marks ot old age. In the ancient-Egv])tian art there are 
neither children nor old men: the individuals are always of the same 
age. At the Jfaitic epoch, on the contrary, the Egvptian artists exe- 
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cuteil Vfi'italik' [lortrait.-:. <_)iir oi’ tlie^e (.'xaiiiple> in the Lutni'c of 
lai'uer iliuien^ion? ; it i^ cut Iroin a piece of rose granite ; the iiO'c is in 
a hettf'f state of jiKservation than in the specimen of Mine. Andre. 
In the latter, the inonth is intact, and the material ( ai'een ha^altj i.-- 
softer and })le.i.'anter to tlie eye. T!elo\v the eye-; ami on the top of 
the head tliere e.xist some scan ely-i)crcc-ptio]e dilh renee' lietweeii the 
two heads. The iiiialitios most to he admired in the head helonging 
to Mine. Andiv, are the tiexihility of the niodelHna and tin- perfection 
of the Work. The tinisij of the execution prodm es an elfe.-t all the 
ino'.v striking hy reason of the greater ivshtance of the material. 

EGYPTOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. — Idle annual rc| oft of the 
.'ls( I _ I s/op(p/f. VI. p. iOT ' aive.s an mterestina /v of 

Egyptological }iuh]ieations of the last two year.s. Especially note- 
worthy are the lahors of Maspero. who in addition to his learned 
lun'iiiiii' rli'' Pi I'ji/i ^ lie I Ori/.iif ( t. 1 ' ha- louiid time to 

write a seric.s of articles for vaihnis journals, and to puhlisli tie iii-' rip- 
tioiis of tile pyi'amid' of Sakk.irah Tlies,/tuo year' ha\e c\itne."ed 
the pithlieation of moimar.iph' ' oiv crniiia individual temples' that 
of Kil/'iii bv Mai'ijui' IJocliciimnteix. Phihh by ileorgcs la indite' 
Luxnr by A1 flayet. JPir-i I-Jj'ilm 1 1 by Edouard N'aville. upon the 
TJiehiia Tuin/i' by \’. Sclieil, as Well as the important c.xiavatioii' of 
De Morgan at ami many other artiele- upon Egyptian hi'toi'y. 

jilhloloey. geography and liotany. 

CLASSIFICATION OF EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS.— ITof Flixiuii;' Tj:ri;Ii; 
has inaugurated the formation of a cla'siiied eollei tmii ut Egyjitian 
hieroglyphs fol' the tis,. ,,1’ tin 'tudellt' oi liis elU's at I'niverslty Col- 
lege. (LiWer tftreet. It is intended to im hide, in tlm sent", water- 
colour paintings of the hieroglypliie i-har.K tei's of all j'ei'iod.s. drawn 
directly tiom the monuments.- .l/lin . .Vug. 17. ''-i'). 

ALEXANDRtA. — DISCOVERY OF THE SERAPEION —The e.veac atlolls 
by Ih'. Ho'iti. the Director tU the' .Vloxandrian iMuseum, in the neigh- 
bourhood of J’oni]iey's I’illar. have resultt d in the diseecery of the 
Jserapeion. cvhere the last of the gi'e.it liiiraries of .Vlexamlria wa- 
])reserved. An (dahorate aei ount of his ro'ean hes. with an .nliiiir.ihle 
jihin. has lieeii given hy the discoverer in a memoir on //. hrey,,,/, 
<r Alc.i'ii nih'ic 1 1 le Sli'iI]" II III. presented to the Arr-hwoloMeal Society ot 
Alexandria a month ago. Dr. Eotti w.is first led to make his explo- 
rations liy a passage in tile orator Aphthonios, whoc isited .Vlex.mdi ia 
about i>. did. d'he oratoi- deserilies the akropolis of .Vlexam lii.i as 
close to the ■■'redi'e;/, and to have been approached hy a singli' pathway, 
consisting of lim step', tvliieh led to a prnpijliiioii supported on lour 
columns. This opened into an n/7.e*' or covered h.ill stirmounted hy 
a cupola, and this again into a great sijuare court surrounded oii all 
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sides by columns. Forticocs sejiarated the court from the lilu'ary. as 
well as from the shrines in which the gods had formerly lieeii wor- 
shijiped, 8ome of the emjity shrines seem to have been ap[)ropriate(.l 
to books in the time of Aphthonios. Everything was profusely 
gilded, and the central court was decorated with sculptured works of 
art, among which the exploit' of I’erseiis were of esiiecial value, while 
in the middle of it rose '■ a column of surpassing size." visible from 
the 'ea as well as from the land, and serving as a sort of sign-post for 
visitors to Alexandria. Dr. Botti shows coiu-lusively tliat this column 
was Pompey's Pillar, to wldcli the de.scriution given by the Greek 
orator is as a]iplicable to-ilay as it was in the fourth century. By the 
side of the column were a fountain and two obelisks. 

The great court was .still 'tanding in the twelfth century, and its 
columns are described l.iy niediwval Arabic writers. We learn from 
Edrisi that there were sixty-seven columns on each of the longer 
sides of the rectangle, and .>ixteen on each of the sliorter .sides. 
Keiuains of the court anil columns were found by Mahmud Pasha 
el-Falaki when he excavated on the sjiot in 1860. Dr. Botti has now 
discovered the pi-icinn of the lountain. as well as the channels cut 
through the rock which conducted the water into it. Hehas discovered 
inscriptions of thetimeof Hadrian and Sevcrus. dedicated to ‘’Seraiiis. 
and the deities ivoi'shipped with him in tlie temjde." Tacitus ( ///kb 
i^■. >"1; tells Us that the Serajieiou sto(j<l upon the site of an ancient 
samtuary of Di' and Osivis in the old Egyikian town of liacotis. the 
Western divi'ion of the later Alexandria; and it is just here that 
Pompey's Pillar i' situated. Bruchion. the eastern division of the 
city, wa- destroyed in .v. ii. /To. forty year.s before Aphthonios wrote. 
Besides the inscri]itiuns, Dr. Botti ha.s found remains of gilded orna- 
ments and a bull of tine workmanship, all of which come tfom the 
great central court. He ha.s also found a few tombs, and, above all, 
long subterranean passages cut tlirough the rock under the site of the 
am lent l.atilding. and once accessil.de from the court. The passages 
are broad and lotty. and were originally faced with masonrv. Here 
and there are niche.s in the rock Ibr the lamjis which illuminated 
them. Nothing has been found in the passages excejit .-.ome broken 
[lottery, but at the entrance of one of them are two pnj.-slijiuiiiata 
scratched on the rock by j>iou.s visitors. The [/assages, therefore, 
must have lieen used for religious worshij); and we are reminded of 
the fact that similar subterranean jia.ssages were needed for the 
Mysteries of Ferapis, and that Rufinus informs us that they actually 
existed under the Serapeion at Alexandria. — Amd., Se[it. dl, '9.5. 

MUNICIPAL MUSEUM. — The Alexandria Municipal Museum, erected 
for the preservation of antiquities belonging to the Greek, Roman, and 
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Early-t'optie periods, was inaiijrarated by the Khedive ou Se]iteinl)er 
26, and is now 0 ])en to the puldic. The collection has lately been 
enriched by valuable donations cf jewels, aold ornaments, etc., fnnn 
the collection of the late Sir -John Antoniadis, and of coins from Mr, 
Glymenopoulo ; and, the director-jieiieral of the Antiiiuities Depart- 
ment havina promised to fill up all disposable spa a* with contribu- 
tions of Greek and Homan relics now lyina in the (ihizeh Museum at 
Cairo, its interest and value will shortly fieeome laraely increased. — 
London Tima 

ASSUAN. — The .sD>(d,7/-di<r,aers liave brouaht to liaht three Homan 
altars of aranite. with Latin inscriptions, in the rubiiish-heaps southea-t 
of the railway station at Assuan. Two of them stand on the southern 
side of a roadway which once led to a temple, in a line with a stone (to 
the east) which formerly served as part of a a.Uepo.st. while the third 
faces them on the oppo.site side of the old road. The latter bears 
inscriptions on two of its siiles. One of these is dedicated to Tiberius 
by the prefect of Esiyjit. C. Vitra.sius Holli(.). and the Ituraean cohort, 
in the third year of the emi>eror; while the second is addi’essed to 
Xerva liy C. Homi>eius Hlanta. the prefect of Eaypt. and L. f'inucius 
Priscus. the prefect of the cannis on the [t.irt of the first recinn.Mit of 
fsiianish cavalry, the second reyinmnt of Ituraean cavalry, and the 
first reiiinieiU of Theban cavalry umler the ,ac icral command of 
Claudius Justus, the prefect of tlie 'riieban cohort. < in the south -ide 
of the old roadway one of the altars is de(licated to Tr.ijan by 
Avidius Heliodovus, the jirefcct of Eaypt. and M. ( i-cm- Drusus, the 
jirefect of the camps, on the jiart of the tir-t cohort ot ( iiician horse, 
and the other to Aurelius Verus by M. .Vnnms Surnu Us. the |>refect 
of Ecyja, and L. Arivasius t’asianus, the prefect of the camps, on 
fiehalf of the same cohort. — A, 11. Sav< i;, in .Icm/.. March 14. 

CAIRO. — DEMOLITION AT THE ROMAN FORTRESS OF BABYLON. -We 
receive the intelliyeiice from Cairo of very serious destruction liavina 
taken place at the Homan fortress (known as llabylon i at Cairo, which 
stands just outside the city at Fo-.tat. or old Cairo. We arc informed 
that two of the three huae roumled bastions on the southwe.-t face 
have been levelled to the ground, ami a larae modern house built on 
the site of the more northern baMion. the one which stood at the ancle 
of the fortress The Homan gateway, 'tanilina lietween one of the 
bastions destroyed and the southern bastion of the lornier three, has 
been excavated to the ground- level, and a wall is beinfi; built before 
it — apparently with the intention of afterwards iHilliny down the cate- 
way and the reinainimj; bastion. Other <lemolition of the fortress is 
spoken of. It must be said that the responsibility rests with the Eng- 
lish officials, who have allowed thi?. single and majestic monument of 
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Roman iloiiiiniou in Eayj.t — tlii-; " ,'jilonilid Rnman ljuildint!. unique 
in consti'uctiun.'' as Mr. Riitler terms it in his f'oi,tir ('hurclas in 

Fjiijjit — tn lie pulled ilmvn under tlieir very eye~. — AOnn.. Nov. 2d. '93. 

We hear on yiiod autliority that the Egyptian Government has at 
last interfered to prevent any fnither destrnetiun of theaneient fortress 
of Ka.sr-ash Shaininali. tin* Rahylon of Roman and media val times, 
and also that it i' intended to put the old Ciiristian churches of Egypt 
under the care of a comniittee similar to that which ah'eady exists for 
the jiroteetion of the in.isques. If the.se steps had Vieen taken three 
years since, much now irrejiaralile lo's woidd have heen [irevented. — 
AtJiei).. Jan. 23, '90. 

DASHUR.— tiome uotiee has alrea<ly been given in the Joi'R-NAL ( vol. 
X, 2dd I of the new iliseoveries by M. de Morgan of jewelry at Dashur. 
M. G ayet umv [lublishes in the GUA (July. )>193. p, 73 > a coronal 
of the prineess Khnoutuit of very delie.ate workmanship, as well as a 
series of necklaces and amulets lii.'longing to the same princess. The 
amulet' .show a great variety of form and represent dnUdini!. work- 
manship of cornelian. 3/pk /o:////', ami Egyptian emerald. The enum- 
eration of the individual objects sliow< this di'Co\'cry to have l>een one 
of the most inqiortant in the hi-tory of Egyptian excavations. 

ELEPHANTINE.-INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF CHEOPS.— A. IE 
Savce writes trom Egyj.it to the Araiknvj (of March 14) under date of 
Feb. 2(1. 's.ii.i: I have discovered an in.-cription coeval with Cheops, the 
buildci' of the great jiyramid of <iizeh, here in the island of Elephan- 
tine, The .sc/m/./(-diggcrs have been very bu-y during the jiast sum- 
mei' among tiie mounds of the old eity. which stood at the southern 
end of the island, and have pulled down a part of theaneient city 
wall, uhiih was luiilt in one place ujiou granite houlders. The 
inscription i- Ujion one of the lioulders, and record' the visit to Assuan 
of Khufu-Ankh. whose heautiful granite sareojihagus is now in the 
Cairo Mu'emn. There is a dr.iwiug of Khufu-Ankh himself, leaning 
ujion a stick, as well a- of hi' hoat. and the name of the king is "writ 
large" within a horizontal cai’touche. The only deity mentioned is 
Anuhis. The imscrijition secius to have hoen engraved at the time 
when Khufu-Ankh conveyed his sareojihagus to the nortli : a' there is 
no reiereiice to a iiyramid. hi' visit can hardly have had anything to 
do with the transjioit of the granite hlock.s for tlie tomb of the king at 
Clizeb. It is the lir't time that any monument so old as the iv 
dynasty has been found in the extreme south of Egypt, and it must 
liave been iuseribed before the city of Elepliautine was surroundeil 
with a wall Indeed, it is doubtful wlietbcr any city could at the 
time have existed on the spot. In that ease, however, it would not 
have been long attc-rward' that a town sprang up. I have bought a 
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seal-cyliiitler, discovered in the rubbish-hea])--. which is of \'ery early 
date, and were it not for the hieroglyphs upon it would lie pronounced 
of archaic Babylonian oriain. It liears tlie name oi' " Sat(?J-khens. 
the governor of the two lands." as well as of Ibw dogs Un-ha and Zetef. 
whose pictures aceomjiany their name.-. Small fraament- of papyrus 
have also lieen found, containing the names of Ba-nieri and Nefer- 
ka-Ha. thus atfording a fresh eonfirination of Manetlm's statement, 
that the v and vi dynasties came from Elephantine. 

HELWAN (NEAR),— RESERVOIR OF THE OLD EMPIRE. — In a recent 
number of Westermann's Momitii-Id-ift (i.xx'vim. Dr. Schweinfurth has 
published an interesting account of hi- discovery of the remaiit- of an 
earlv Eayptian reservoir in the Wadi Gerrawi. a little more than six 
miles south of Helwan. In order to preserve the raiuwiiter due to 
occasional thunderstorms in the de-ert. a great dyke of large stone- 
was built across the mouth of the l\'adi, at a distance of some miles 
from the bunk of the Mile. The dyke was -ixty-six metres in length 
at its base, and eighty metres in it.- upper part. I)r. Siliweinlurth’s 
further explorations showed that it hail been constructed for a eoleiiiy 
of stone-cutters, ulio worked in the alabaster ipiarries he discovered 
in the ludehbourhi.iod. and for who-e use a road, of whicli he found 
the traces, was made. In an alabaster ciimrry. -'U mile- to the north- 
west. he came across a figure of" Ptah the lord " I'udely engraved on a 
block of stone. The figure takes us back to the time when Memphis, 
with its patron-god Ptah, was the capital of Egy])t ; ;md in the great 
stone dyke we may therel’ore see a relic of the building operations of 
the Did Empire. — AgkL. (.)ct. I'i, 'bd. 

PHILAE. — The Uairo correspondent of the Londi.m 'rimes writes 
under date of February 17 : “Captain Lyons ha- discovered that the 
foundation- of the main temple of Isis are hud upon the granite rock, 
living in some [daces over '1\ feet in depth, and the teiipde ha- nearly 
as much masonry below ground as above. The southeastern colon- 
nade has also its foundations ujion the granite, and, so liir a- excavated, 
thev are curious if not uninue in de.sign. I’liey eon-ist of [larallel 
cross-walls some metres high, but varying according to the slo[ie of 
the rock surface, with large stone slabs placed horizontally upon their 
to[is. and the [lillars forming the colonnade are erected upon the slabs. 
The nilometer is marked in three character.s — Demotic. Coptic, and 
another much older, [irobaldy Hieratic, ot whii h a eo|iy has been sent 
to Berlin for deci[iherment. Mo traces have been discovered ot any 
buildings anteiior to the Ptolemaic [leriods." 

A. H. S-Vvci: writes from Egyj)t to the H/'i/dtj/o / 1 of March 14 ) under 
d:ite of Feb. 10. bli: The excavations ot ('iififKiu L'laim at PiiiL.vn 
have been Iruitful in results. On the north side of the island he has 
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cleared the site of a temple of Au£;nstus ; and on the south side of 
it he has restored the stately colonnade to somethin^ of its original 
splendour, by removing the rubbish in which it was buried and 
repairing the columns. Here, too, he has been able to rebuild a 
ruined temple begun by Ptolemj- IV, and finished by Tiberius; and 
has found that the Ethiopian king Ergamenes also took part in its 
con.Wruetion, thus verifying Professor Mahaffy’s conclusion, that he 
was a contemporary of Philopatcr. At present Captain Lyons is 
clearing the hou.ses and streets of the Coptic town of Philae, or rather 
the CaifnniL of the late-Roman period, and in the course of doing so 
has disinterred several interesting inscriptions. Two of these are on 
the walls of the great temple, and record the names of two prophets 
of a new deity, Ptiris, who is represented in an adjoining picture with 
a hawk's head, a crocoilile's body, and a tail in the form of an uraeiis 
serpent. One of the inscrii)tious is dated in the year 4dd .v d. 
Several other inscriptions have turned up which throw light on the 
history of Philae in the late-Rornan or Byzantine period; but the 
crowning discovery of all was made last week In the neighbour- 
hood of the temple of Augustus. Captain Lyons found a granite 
stele, on which, below the ligure of an armed horseman tram 2 )lmg on 
a fallen enemy who vainly tries to defend himself Avith a shield, is a 
trilingual inscription in hieroglyphs, Latin ami Greek. The text is 
of historical importance, as it relates to “the Roman citizen C. Cor- 
nelius Gallus. the first prefect of .Alexandria and Egyjd," who. "after 
the conquest of the kings by Augustus, suppressed a revolt in the 
Thebaid in fifteen days and captured the five cities of Boivsis, Ivoptos, 
Kerainicc. Diospolis [Tliebes]. and the great city of Ophieiim, putting 
to death their five leaders and leading the Kotnan army beyond the 
cataract of .Vbaton, into a region ne\-er before visited by the Itomaii 
people or the kings of Egypt." He then “received the ambassadors 
of the Ethiopians at Philae.” took their king under Roman protection, 
and made him ruler of the Triacuntasehoenus (for which see Ptol. 
Geo(j. iv. 7, 22, ed. (Xobbej. F'inally, the Roman prefect gave thank- 
otferings to all the gods and especially "to Xilus who had helped ” 
him. The hieroglyphi(.- text is dated in the first year of Augustus, the 
20th day of the fourth month. 

THEBES. — DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT-KINGDOM TOMBS. — "As no 
monuments of the Ancient Kingdom have hitherto been i'ound at 
Thebes, it may be of interest to know that I have discovcreil in the 
northern Asa^if two tombs which without doubt belong to this early 
period. One <rt them is the tomlj of a ‘governor of the norae ’ tvhose 
‘good name’ iren-cf wjer) was Ahy: the .scenes in it are executed in 
relief and well preserved. The othei is in a very mutilated condition. 
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but I hope before long to make out nio.-^t of the inseriptiond in it. I 
have also made many other important finds in the Theban necropolis 
this autumn; but ]ierha]>s the mo.st interesting is the discovery of a 
parallel text to the one in the tomb of Rekhmara, giving the duties 
of the irfr//- of Thebes. By this new text I can restore much that is 
defective in the Rekhmara inscription.’’ — P. E. Nj;\vi!i:ki!Y, in .Icud., 
Jan. 11. 'fid. 

FOUNDATION-DEPOSIT OF THE RAMESSEUM — Ml:. QrrniT.L has made 
an imiiortant discovery in his excavations at the Ramessemn, namelv, 
the foundation-deposit of the tein])le. It con-ists of glazed tiles in 
blue bearing the cartouche of Rameses 11 in gold inlav, a large lirick, 
and many small phupies in /u'n nci . also bearing cartouches, models 
of t(jols, and other objects. — Athru.. Feb. I.!, ’hd. 

WINTER'S EXCAVATIONS.— Prof. Flimu-.us Pi;ti;ik couimeiiicd his 
seasons e.'ccavations at llteliesin tlie middle ot Decenibta’. and has 
already discovered a teinjile of Thothmes IV a little to the south of 
the Ramesseuni. Prof Petrie considers the temple to have been 
demolished by Raineses II. The ground-plan of the teinjde and pylons 
is clearly shown by the foundatii.ui n alls. Prot. Navillc is cxpe ted 
to arrive at Tlid.ies in the beginning of January, when In.’ will resume 
tln‘ excavation of Deir cl Bahari. and it is believed will finish it by 
the end of Mai\h. Meanwhile. Mr. H. Carter ami Mr. Percy Brown 
are engaged in copying the sculpture and ins<'riptions on the temple. 
The result ol their labours jiromises to be a work which, for accuraev 
of drawing and transcription, will lie remarkable among publications 
on the monuments of ancient Egypt. — Jtlnn., Jan. 11. ’'.Mi. 

-V. H. ts.vYcj: writes fnun Egypt to the under date of 

Feb. Jb, 'Od. -Many excavators have been at work at Thebes thi' 
winter: but the rc'ult- are somewhat disajipointing. ih 
had succeeded in pumping the water out of the sacred lake at E.vii- 
N.VK. but without finding anything of importance ; ami Dr. AAcAli 
at l)Ei;-EL-B.vH.\i;i. and .11. Darct^ii at .ME.ni.xEr ll.viif. have been 
mainly occU].)ied in completing the work of hist year and clearing 
the iloors of the two temples. .l//.<s has discovered some 

fragments of statues of a good [leriod iit the temple of Mut at K\i;- 
N.VK ; and /’/■efi 'se/' Piirii has found that the Kom-i;i.-IT i't. vx (west 
of the Colossi) is not the site of a teinjile of .Vnicnbphis III. as has 
hitherto lieen supposed, but of Meneptah. who made ime of sculjitured 
stones and other monuments belonging to a building of Amem’iphis 
III, which may have been the ]ialace discovered by M. Cre-baut in 
IS.Sll to the south of Medinet Flabu. North of this temple of Jleiiejitah. 
Profcb.^nr Petrie has discovered a temple of a (jueen who reigned in her 
own right and assumed thi‘ titles of a king. She seeni' to have been 
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the Thuuri^ i if Manetho. the last soverei.an of the xtx dynasty. North 
of her temple, and between it and the Rames.seum. Professor Petrie 
ha? further laid hare the foundations of a temple of Thothmes IV ; 
while to the north of the Ramessetiiii Dr. Spieijflhirij i^who has been 
oopyiue the inultitiidinous hieratic i-irtijUti of Thebes) has found the 
remains of a temple of Amenophis 1. And at Aiiydos d/. Aniilinaui 
ha? di'covered a tomb belonging to a son of Shishak I. 

LAST EXCAVATIONS- — We are kimlly permitted by Prof Breasted 
of Chicago University to make the following extracts from a private 
letter from IMr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, dated Luxor. February 14, 189G, 
and summing up this exjilorer’s winter work in Egypt: "The 
Ramesseura is of Rameses II — the only thing left unchanged. The 
cha)jel of Uazmes was rebuilt by Amenhotep III. as his ring was 
under the dijor-sill. The temple next south is of Tahutmes IV — yet 
unnamed in maps. Next is a big tomb of Khonsuardus. goldsmith 
of the temple of Amen, x.xv dyn. Then comes the levelled jjlain 
with a scarp of roek-gravel on the w. and x.. marked on maps: and 
on the plain — but later than its levelling — was a temple of (Jueen 
Tausert as sole ruler. ' lu'i-serf. ickp cii Mul. Sut Ru, uu ry Amen,' tvho 
has left us in foundation-depi.isits dUU ?carabs and plaques of colored 
glazes with cart(.)Uclies. and 1.2U0 glazed objects, besides three slabs 
with the name-!. Then ?outh of that is the so-called temple of Amun- 
hotep III, which is really the funeral temple of IMerenjitah. That 
bea^t snia'hed ui'i all the statue-^ and sculjitures of Amenhotep II to 
])Ut into his foundations, and wrecked the gorgeous temple behind 
the Colossi for building-material. We liave a few tine pieces of 
Amenhotep 111 ; and the upiier lialf<if a line black-granite statue of 
Mci’i.'iiptah. I am now going to clear two small temples north of the 
Ranic'scum : so you ,?ee wc are getting through the field of temples 
here at a pretty good rate, linibell is doing the Ramesseum, and I 
am doing the others. We make com|ilete plans of all the buildings 
and i'oundation?. This sort of clearing up i? what ’exploration’ 
should be, and not merely the elaborate clearing out of one building. 
The nhole lot ol hall'-a-dozcn tern [)le .sites we shall clear U[i, and fi.x 
histi.irically. foi- about •'sL'.dbO or S-'i.Ul.MJ. ... 1 bought a ifiece of 

a ?tcle dedicated by the ’Royal son, Ahme?. called sapa'i’,' e.xplaining 
his name Tie is figured as a boy. Ruud u/du was jirobably mother 
of INIerciiptah, as her name occurs in his temple ruins, but no other 
relatives." — A'. Aation, March 26, '96. 

NUBIA. 

TRILINGUAL STELE, — M. Masjiei’o announced at the Manli 6. '96, 
sitting of the AIJJL. that C.m-t.m.x Lyo.n?, entrusted by the Egyp- 
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tian noveninicnt with the ovef'iiuht of Xuhiu. luul iu>t iliseovereil at 
Phihi'e an inseription in hieroalypli;; in (hvek arid in Latin, engraved 
on a ^tele. The nionuincnt waj- divided longitudinally in two almost 
eijual portionri. ami the division has de>troyed ■several letters in the 
middle of each of the^e three text~. The hierog'lyphie jiortiuii ueeu- 
pied the suniiiiit : at the toji one could clistingui.<h a horseman tread- 
ing under foot one or several eneiuie.s uho were i.iverturned on the 
earth, ljut the whole is veiw indistinct. On the right, three vertieal 
columns enumerate the goils of the Ahaton, Osiri-i. I-is. and Horns; 
on the left, three other colunln.-^ name Khnoumou. master of the 
cataract and. of Aubia. Sothis. lady of Elephantine. Anoukit rvho 
resides at Elephantine The body of the inscri].ition contains teiiline-i. 
which are so mutilated that the author of the copy could not e.xtract 
from it a ticxt which admitted of a possilde tran-lation. (.)ne can dis- 
tinguish, on the tir.^t line, a date, the year 1, then the jiroti.xol of 
Augustus, and, on line.s three and four, two mention' of the country 
of Pouanit and that of the Aegrocs, which seem to contain an allu'ion 
to contemporary facts. The whole ends in jirayei’' to the god' of the 
Abaton and of the Cataract for the iiro'perity of the i-mjieror. The 
Ltitin text follows immediately after the hieroglyphie tc'Xt The copy 
is lietter, luit it is still not very sati'factory. It contains nim.' lines : 
C. OoryU’hilff ('il. t. (itllln.'i. /’p'/os j U iJni f. 

decictos. j/rcfca h/.s .-1/e.r umdricii’ < / At iiiipli jiri imi^. defi rfioni i Tin hnidr.-, 
intni dic-^ AT. Iinihns hni-Um trnrit ii\i ir. rictnf. ]' ii rhtn ii1 r/ini/liiillOi’, 
]3<n'( 1 e ).s. i.'optf, t 'fLi'ifiUiri'S. Dio^pvlcf'n d/p(/i Ophtf' >i, 1 1 din-ihii.s ttli'niii 

dttt^Ctioiitiniiiifci'tiCf.‘)it>.t\i'Lrt:fto>dfrQ\d/rai'ifrh''ti . . . di d ntrfu. i n fjni_ ni 

locum nCijae pujudtj | JPimano nuptc I'l .U.iJlifm Uiit ^Ulna 
prolntil. Tlichiliih: I'(iiiiii1liiii o/mu I '\iiiii Hiju m Ku'iuiih in' ■'■iilniri hn. Ii_ij 
{ntisijue re ][/!■■< ^[clhtopu in ud TIiHuk undil i.-^. i oip ui > j mir m tuiiluiii nrii'lo 
tyrmiruo .rxf rr]iiinnt t I OI jinr Ai.flihijiiiii 1‘nii^fifiifo, /C/ i /.' } jiiitriiiS iJ 

Xi ilu ailiiito iri The (h’eek text aho contains nine line'. The 

revolt whii-h is spoken of in thi.■^ inscription was known by Strabou 
and Dion Cassiu'. d'he date of it was not very certain, and there 
was an inclination to place it during the last days of the government 
of Cornelius Gallus. If the cony of the hieroglyphic text be exact, it 
would belong to the year 1 of AugU'tus as king of Egypt, in di (-d'J. n. i . 

The exjiressions relative to the cataraet make allu'ion to the con- 
tests of the Ptolemies with their 'OUthern subjeets. The Thcbaid. 
always in revolt against its Greek ma'tei's, had 'till ijuite recently had 
its native Pharaohs, many of whom have been mentioned by M. 
llevillout ; it would appear that at this very epoch it was at times a 
dependency of the kingdom of Ethio])ia. The embassy of this latter 
has been interpreted by Cialltis as a mark of submission ; the Romans 
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established a sovereign vassal in Nubia, and that country took here 
the unusual name of Truikoidii^keae. which was reduced later to no 
more than a Dodekaskeiit. Dion Cassius recounts that Cornelius 
Gallus, inflated with vanity by the favor of the prince, allowed him- 
self to be drawn on to receive proposals and to write documents, 
which I reported later to Augustus) brought about his disgrace and his 
death : the general tone of the new inscription confirms the testimony 
of the historian, — /iC. March lb, ’fib. 

NORTH AFRICA. 

BYZANTINE FORTRESSES. — M. DiEiiL has published a long report 
(XouviUfi-:, orchive-i di^ iIi-->->ions, iv, bsyd, published 181(4, pp. 'iSo-dSd, 
and dd plates) of two journeys, which he made in IStC! and 181)3, for 
the study of the Byzantine monuments of North Africa : these are in 
large measure fortresses lie shows that a di.stinction must be made 
between the fortified retreats, hastily erected by the inhabitants, and 
the otticial fVu'tresses constructed after a well-defined plan by the 
government. These last cover four extensive lines of defence, the 
tirst line having been established about d35 a n.. and fornt the com- 
plicated system adopted and executed under Justinian. In these 
military constructions there are four separate divisions: ( 1 ; the fortified 
cities protected by vast cncli.isures and generally lontaining a donjon- 
kecii on the highest point: (2) the citadels, delending the unfortified 
cities where the houses are grouped at tlieir base: {'•'>) the isolated 
fortrcs'cs. defending some important strategic jiosition: (4) the small 
f'trts caiimer-ting the different strongholds or serving as lookouts — 
MAH. I8t).-). pi'i. 317-lU. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE SITE OF OPHIR. — A writer in the Ji iri.sli 7V/)Us says that a 
new light has been thrown upon our guesses after the site of the 
di'trict of Ophir. mentioned in the Scriptures as rich in gold, 
pirecious stones, ivory, and liirds (if beautiful jilumage. It has gen- 
erally been supposed that it lay in India, and that it was from 
that part of the world tin- ships of King Solomon, as well as 
thosi/ of the King of Tyre, brought the treasures which enriched 
their cities. No less an authority than Dr. C’arl Peters has been 
persuaded by documents which have recently cijine tinder his eyes, 
that not India, but Africa, mu.st be credited with the bountiful supply 
alluded to in the Bilde. Dr. Peters has published the result of his 
research, '.vhich is based on an historical atlas recently discovered by 
him. It was printed at Amsterdam in the first decade of the 
eighteenth century, and it jiroves that its compiler was at that time 
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in possession of much knowledge respecting Africa, which we tiatter 
ourselves to Inive keen discovered at the latter halt of the nineteenth 
century, hut which is nearly 2lN» years old. We know that the 
Portuguese had nourishing colonies on the Congo and Zanihesi rivers 
in the seventeenth century. Tire ohl Dutch atlas divulge^ an early 
knowledge of the east and southwest coasts of Africa, of the courses 
of the rivers Congo and Zamhesi and otlier neighboring streams, of 
the dwart tribes ot Akka. and of the great forest in the north wc'tern 
bend of the Congo. Moreover, this historical atlas siieaks of the great 
treasures tound in the Zambesi country — gold, jewels, and line animals, 
and even goes so far as to iinlicate the sites of special guld mines. 
There, doubtless, are the ani ieiit dominions of Mons-Mueni of Sim- 
baoe, of which the ruins were recently found. Dr. Peters is tii-mly 
of opinion that these ruins are of PInenician and tjaliaian i.irigin. and 
that here also was situated the OyAo- mentioned in the ( )ld Testa- 
ment. — BliiUo. -March, ‘UG ; rj JJA. vol viii. 4hl : vol. .\i. p. 114. 

TRIPOLI. 

THE MAUSOLEUM OF EL AMROUNI— M. ( iAWirtf lias 
taken up the study and interpretation of tlie basrelief' and of the 
bilingual inscription (Xeo-Punic ami Homan) from the mau'ideum of 
ErAuirouni in Tripoli (see vol. x. ]>. d>(> > communicated a lew months 
ago to the -Icm/tV/iy hy .M. Pliilipjie Berger, lie commenced bv com- 
paring this remarkable monument with rertain similar monuments 
discovered liy liinnelt at the beginning of tliis year, in the cour'e of 
an e.xploration on the Tri|iolitan coast, in the neighhi udiooil of Khoins, 
the ancient Leptis Magna, two days oast from Tripoli. The mausole- 
ums of Leptis like those of ElAmrouni oonsi't of high sijuare towers 
richly adorned with eulunins, pila.sters and .sculptures. Among the 
scattered materials of the-e sumptuou.s lunerarv edifice', which have 
sullered greatly irom the elfcets ol earthquakes, M. Clermont-tlanneau 
has found fragments "t' statues and basreliefs wliicli decorated tliein, 
also some Homan insrriptions. It is very probable that many of these 
Roman inscri])tions were, like those at ErAmrouni, accompanied by 
Punic inscriptions. Leptis. being one of the must important centres on 
the African coast subject tc) Carthage, gives promise of excavations 
fruitful for Punic ejiigraphy. .'^oiiie of the basreliefs of the mausoleum 
of ELAmruuni represent scenes Irom the legend of Orpheus deseeiidiiig 
to Hades in search of Eurydike. A detail of one of these scenes 
remains unexplained ; it is that where Orjdieus and Eurydike. placed 
one behind the other, apjiear to be turning their steps toward the gate 
of Hades, whence they have just issued, rvhen they ought to be turned 
away from it. M. Clermont-Ganneau explains that the artist wished 
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to express the ])iycholoLrieal moment when i aeeordinti to the ancient 
legeitil I (Jrpheus i in s))ite of the exp)re^-' [n'Dlnhition of Perse 2 -)hone> 
lia< turned to look at Eurvdike who was walking lielnnd liiin, and >he 
lias iound herself in.-^taatly drawn hack again by an invisible three 
toward the dark kingdom. — Aug'ust 111 oi A I flL. in RA. Oct. '113. 

TUNISIA. 

MEGALITHIC MONU M ENTS.— The region of I'ougga, in the centre 
of Tunisia, abounds in inegalitlue iiiouunient:^ ; at Ti.noL iisorK;. 
at DuL'oe^A also, and elsewhere, there exi-t inijn a-taiit necroiioli. ]\l. 
Carton has made a long study of them in a book whicli has recently 
atlpeetred ^ Ihj'OmuA'fC-i i i'f <1 f't'Jn nlo/ftqiitA tf'l/U'S f il TuiUStC, 
Paris, T.eroux, lsl-i.3, jij). ;->'25-4ni 1 1. The^e monuments lielong to two 
tyjies. (1) 8ome are real se].iulchrai chambers, more or less deep, sur- 
rounded or not by a circle of stones, and made of luiivy materials. 
r2 I The others are regularly i onstrueted of cut stones : the chamber is 
reduced in size and is no more, proi'crly siieakiua. than a sarcophagus 
around which a wall forms an enclosure of many courses M. Carton 
thinks all these toinhs are anterior to tlie Panic- and Roman civiliza- 
tions. 

< )n the southwest of D.iin.Tr.i.r.i. M. Vire descrihes a dolmen sur- 
rounded by a douhle croinlech, in whieli .stones have been used 
wliii h utter eharaeteristic- signs of the tooling of the Roman eiioeh. 
Analogous ohsc-rvatioiis liave already heeii made at many 2'ciints in 
the 2rrovincc- of Constantine. — .17.1/7. ISHd, p. hud. 

ROMAN REMAINS. — Commandant (hietschy gives .some information 
with reec.rd to the rnin.s near tin.- route from G.vfs.v to K viiioi'.cx, 
e'liecially on the great water ri'-ervoir (niajen Smaorii) of wh ch the 
arrangements are of interest ! lln-,i,jil iR RnihAniiiinr. .xxxiii. IslJd. jip, 
So-iidi. At T.ci.aii he discovered a hasrelief which appe.U's to repre- 
sent the ra[ie of Pro^eriiiiie hy I’lntou ( Ihid.. p. bb:; and [date i. lie 
al.-^o made s.jiue exe.iv.itions in the (-('iiieteries of llA'imi.v and of tlie 
neiglihoriiia recion: in om- tomh at Tla'idra, he found a rolled tablet 
of lead with magical incantation', analogous to tho-e found in large 
nninlici's at Carthaae and Sousa i Ihld.. xxr.x, Ishd, pj), obit-Sl). — 
MAH. lsi).3, p, ;;24. 

TERRACOTTA TILES. — IMM. Hamiezo. Laurc-nt ami IMoliiis have found 
at i;l Aion.x (northea~t of Sbfitla ' an iupKirtaut series of those 

terracotta tiles which were frequently used, in the eastern [)art of 
Roman Africa, fur lining the walls of tlie hasilieas. INIauy of these 
tiles Inul been previously studied hy IM. le Blant (/i.l, ISP:’,, ip p. -gp?,) 
and P. Delattre; M. Gauckler has signalized another, re[)resentmg 
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Daniel in the linns' den. with the inscription S{iin)(\l '/)■•< Dmiitl i USA. 
]) 1)7). — MAH, 1N9'). p. .'y-j. 

MOSAIC OF HAMMAM-EL-LIF — M. Hki:o.\ DI. VliJ,i:nn-i; ( in tlie name 
of iNI. Edward Sehcnek) presented to the iSoc/iVf Ant/ijnniri ^ a series 
of twenty-one photograph' repre.sentini; variou.s details of the cel- 
ebrated Mosaic of Haminani-el-T.if. It is known that tliis larae 
ino.saic (discovered in IS, So) decorated the interior of a synaaoyue. 
A summarized description of it, with referem es to the author.' who 
have .spoken of it. will be fouml umler iXo. 19.4b7 of vol. \ ill i.4' the 
Latin I'c/jc'-s. Dne part of the mosaic lui' b<-en dc'troyed ; another 
part. <-oniprisina two inscri]itions. is preserveil inTuni' at the 
Aluoiii : the third jiart. comjiosed of twenty-one panels, i.s now .it 
Toul(.)Use. in the posse.ssion of M. Schenck. who aciiuire'd them alter 
the death of Captain Prudhonime. 

This is a summarized description of tin.' jihotoyraph.s (.'llered to tlie 
Society by M. Schenck. Ao.s. 1-2. Uei-tanyular p.mels An insci'il’cd 
lozeiiac' in eaeli of these jiaiiel' oilers a re[iresentation of the seveii- 
braneheil eanillc'tick, on tlie rielit and h-ft of which weri phu cd the 
two attributes 'whieli iVeiitiently aeeomiiany the- '|■■ven-branehell 
candle'tick upon antiritte nionument'. and which are dc'ien.ited by 
the names Lthroij and -y/zo/i/c/,-. (_»ne of Uie-'e i,' the sacred trumpet 

which was used amony tlie Jews to announce the new year The 
first of tliese panels was eiiyraved in the m! unji ,•<' of T. Delattre. 
entitled; Chun'irf' cl/ hi ini'i'npuJc Jiim Af vienettc' ot [I. oil. 

In Xo. 2. the background lam been restored, and the two attributes 
liave di'appearcd. No.s. J-lii. liectanyiilar and '((Uare ]ianel'. tach 
containing tlie reiiresentatioii of an animal, bird. iLh or I'ruii -viz., a 
hyena, a lion, a cock, a ytiinea-fowl. a p.irtridae. a duck, lish swim- 
miny. a dolphin, a basket of fruit, a p.ilm-trce with two rows of datc'. 
twc) shrubs and a bird. Xo. 17. Mcd.allion with head ot' eazelle 
Xo I.s. IMedalliou with head ot' a wild aoat. Xo? 111. .Medallion with 
head ol'lioii. of a line style, Xo. c’tt. Medallion ornamented witli the 
bu.st of a youny man. draped, with lone hair. be. nine on hi' left 
shoulder a curved baton. Xo. 21. Medallion with the bust of a 
hehnetted woman l lloma '.b the riyht breast uncovered, with a spear 
on the riyht — 11 A F. l.slld. pp. IdO— Id. 

ATLAS ARGHEOLOGIQUE DE LA TUNISIE. — The 'pei ial edition of all 
the maps, published by the French ministry of war. .lud mdicatiny 
the position of all the ancient ruin', beyan to appi.ir l'^42, Idirce 
instalments have been ]inhlished thus far; they contain the sheets 
on Jhzf rir. Jdep. c/*. A/thrnl. Hfi utiiHinit'f, h: A ii JjcI AFnlA. Q/iAini. Taiiizi, 
la Go'ilettt, lA Mctline. Porto-Fnrinii. E! Arhimi. uml hi M<ir.<a. The 
nia]i of Marsa i.s accompanied by an extensive ])lan of L'arthaye. ivith 
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explanatory text and S[)eeial plans, very imjiortant for tlie to])Ograj)hy 
ot the At'riean city. — MAH. 189d. ]>]>. o2'2-23. 

ROMAN SCULPTURES — M. Heron de Villefosse communicated to 
the Si}i-iu! (hi Aiiti'jiiaircs (on the part of Captain Ch. Maumene) the 
photOLn-aph.s of two monuments discovered in Tunisia by this officer 
durinu the year of I sVT. The first of these monuments was found at 
Sidi-Siihho a. five kilometres south of iSeja. It is a -Ut/t’. of very porous 
stone, rounded at the top, which came iroiu.a sanctuary of Saturn. 
(Jn it is represented a ram, with a large tail, advancing toward the 
right, its head facing out ; above this animal, at the right, is a circle 
with two small horns, a Ireiiueiit symlxtl on votive monuments to 
Saturn: an elongated oval object (looking like a loaf of liread] forms 
the pendant on the leit. The whole is surmounted by a crescent 
having at its centre a threi -pointC'd star. Below the ram, within a 
moulding, we read : SATVRNO • AVG • SACR | C • MAEVIVS- 

VICTOR I ' . The rest of the inscription is 

defaced, hut the presence of a third line is certain. At the beginning 
of the second line we see traces of an M and at the end of the same 
line traces of another letter. 

The second monument is without inscription — it was found by the 
same officer, in the month of March. 18'-t4, at Ilenchlr-Zatria/i. twelve 
ki]ometre;^ nortlieast of Beja. It is about To cm. high, anil is com- 
[losed of two liasreliefs in a hard and ruugli style, like all the Homan 
sculptures discovered in .Vfrica, outride of the large cities on the 
coa.'^t. These two basreliefs must have come from a square monu- 
ment. wliich originally was sculptured on at least three of its faces: 
they belong, doubtless, the fn>t to the principal face and the second 
to the left lateral face. The fir.^t ha-relief reiu'escnts a warrior in pro- 
file, seated and turned toward the right; his raised right hand rests 
on a lance, his lowered left hand rests on a circular shield. He appears 
to be beardless, and on his head wears a round helmet crested with a 
horse-tail. His mantle, attacheil on the left shoulder, leaves uncov- 
ered the right arm as well as all the right side of the chest ; on his 
feet are buskins. A breastplate and an elongated shield (similar to 
those upon the arch at Orange) are leaning against the seat. The 
second basreliet represents a winged victory drajied, turned in profile 
toward the right ; she holds in the left hand a jtalm and in the right 
hand a crown. She was evidently placed behind the seated personage 
on the first basrelief. — '^AF, ls95, p. SI. 

BISICA 'BiJGAe — Has been discovered, during the e.xcavations made 
by the Service des aidhjuiit.-i dr hi Rqjcuce, a female head in marble, 
surmounted by a crescent and partly covered by a veil; it is a 
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representation of the celestial goddess (Gauekler, Bull. Cointtl, 1894, 
p. 276). — Ma-IH, 189-7, }>. 326. 

CARTHACE. — TERRACE-WALL FORMED OF AMPHOR/E. — On the 
southern side of the hill of .Saint-I.olts there i.s an extensive terrace 
standing on a strong system of support and intended to sustain some 
public edifice. P. Delattre has made a thorough study of the founda- 
tions of this terrace {Bull. (CoiaitL 1894, pp. 89-119). It was composed: 
(1) of a long series of vaults of cut stone; (2) of a wall 4 met. 40 cm. 
wide, and at least (j met. high, leaning on the extrados of tin: vaults. 
This wall is formed of several sujieriinposed layers of ainphoice placed 
horizontally, alteruatiug with layers of earth, of which the thickness 
was from od to HD cm. The ainplnira’ bore inscriptions painted in 
red or black ink, diawn with a point or .'tamped. (In some there 
were even consular dates of whicli the <‘arliest was the year 43, and the 
latest the year lo n, e. These indications allow one tit attribute the 
sustaining wall to the reign of Augustus. — M.iH, ISU-'), ]>, 327- 

COLOSSAL STATUES OF VICTORY. — P. 1 )i:r,.vTntF. found on the hill of 
Saint-Louis, near the new Cathedral, several colo.ssal 'tatues repre'Cnt- 
ing Victories bearing trophies or liorns of plenty. These sculptures 
decorated some important edifice, a temple of the Capitol ai cording to 
P. Delattre, a temple of \'ictory according to M. Ui'ron de \'illefos.se. 
The style of the statues indicates the lirst century n,, or the begiii- 
niug of the second i cRA I>s94. jip. 17F», 197-201). — J/.IH 

189."). pp. 327-28. 

COLOSSAL MARBLE HEAD. — .\t a meeting of the .8'. I /■’ i March (i. 'Oo) 
M. Cagant read a note from M. (b\rcKija: on a colossal marble head 
found at Carthage: "The colos-al head, two photograidis of which I 
have the honor to jiresent to the .Soc/VV iKiihnwh ths i dr 

Fnirtce. was disiovered at tlie Malga. on the borders of the amphi- 
theatre of Carthage at a pei’iod whii h I have not been able to deter- 
mine. The liead is -ll cm. high ami is fini-hed at the neck by a jilain 
section: perhaps it belonged to an acrulitliic -tatue. If it were less 
mutilated it would jiossess a real interest. The work i- broad and 
solier, with a certain savor of archaism. There is a vigor in the ren- 
dering of the characteristic lines of the face which i- slightly prog- 
nathous. The Wijrk is of a good epoch : it appears to me to date back 
to the end of the fir-t century .\. n.’’ 

THE PUNIC NECROPOLI.— For several years P. I >elattre has. with rare 
good fortune. ]iur'Ued re.searehes id' great liisturic imiiort in the var- 
ious Punic neeropoli of Carthage, of which it is now beginning to 
be possible to make a chronologic classification. He has recently 
explored the necropoli.s near the Serapeion, which belongs to the sixth 
century u. c. (^For these excavations, .see the information given by 
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MM. Heron cle Villefo^.-<e and Delattre. f’RA Tnsrrijitioni, 1894, ])p. 
40-5-406. 4L'(i-427. 432-440, 445-453; 1895, p. 61). He opened more 
than four hundred tomVes, containinu; only buried bodies. They are, 
for the most part, either .simple ditches, generally lined with slab.s, or 
else ditches or wells at the bottom of which was dug out a .small 
vault, just large enough to receive a body. Besides a ijuantity of 
pottery of local origin, one of the pieces bearing a Punic inscription 
drawn with a brush, there was found some jewelry, the ornameiita' 
tion of which proves that it was made at Carthage, especially the fol- 
lowing pieces: (1) a gold di.sk. .serving as an amulet, which hears a 
glolie flanked by two uraeirs .surmounted by the hawk with outstretched 
winas, holding in its talons the crescent and the solar di<k. religiou.s 
emblems of the city: (2) a silver liracelet. with a four-winged divinity 
emerging from a 'Carab and having its head surmounted by a disk: 
below are also represented the crescent and the disk, .‘^ome scarabs 
in imitation of Egyptian, and some vials in enameled earthenware are 
also without doubt due to Phcenician industry. A sejiulehral mask, 
strikingly realistic, represents an old man with o]'ien mouth. But. by 
the side of these obje<-ts of local make, were others which came from 
Greek workr^hops : a vase with black tigures representing Achilles and 
Troilo,'?, and also, without doubt, various figurines of which the most 
ctiriou? one': are some .seated goddess-mothers. The most important 
tomb is a large vault [untouched at the time it was discovered) the 
walls of which iverc overlaid with white stucco; it contained two 
skeletons. .Vinong other objects in it were two ostrich eggs, showing 
remnants of painted decorations, a hemisjiheric cup of silver, and 
several ])ieces of jewelry, one of which was a gold disk bearing this 
Punic inscription which .M. Berger has deciphered ( ( RA Insi'rlp.. 1894, 
pp. 453-45S): "To Astarte. to Pygmalion, ladaniclek. Pygmalion 
piroteets whomsoever it pleascth him.'’ It has reference, as we can 
see then, to a god Pygmalion chisely associated with Astarte. — MAH, 
Oct. '95. p. 311. 

RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT THE NECROPOLI. — From time to time, dur- 
ing the last half of the year BSU5, Pere Delattre forwarded to the AIJJL 
reports ot his excavations, which we here reproduce from the sittings 
ot the . \rii(h_/ii(f in .luly and ^Vugii.-t. rejiorted in the Rcrue ar(:ln<jluyiiiue. 

July 1.'. — R. P. Delattre writes that more than forty tombs have 
been opened at Carthage during the month of March. The furnishing 
ot these tomb.s is always nearly alike. These last contain, however, 
some >mall jiainted vases. One tomb alone contained terracotta 
masks. P. Delattre sent a jdrotograjrh of one of them, which represents 
the head ot a woman veiled, d his mask has a hole for suspension and 
preserves traces of bright red color on the lips, ears and head-dress. 
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A drawing, also sent by P. Delattrc, represent': a curious olijeet in 
terracotta. It is a hollow cylinder mounted on a njund foot; this 
cylinder is surmounted by seven re<-e 2 jtaclo,'. in the form of vases, 
communicating with each other and ■«itli the cylinder: it is orna- 
mented with the head of a cow with long horns and the head of 
Hatlair. Egyptian iniluence is evident: it is sullicieiit to consider 
the form of the vases and the religious attributes which accompany 
them to be convinced ot it. This object apiiear." to have served as a 
standing' lamj.i : without doubt the seven rece[itacle' were intended to 
contain oil. (one may compare this little nionunient with -oine 
similar objects found at Eleusi.s in l.s.s."), with Idack-figured va-es going 
1 )ack to the Vl cent. h. e. ( er. hphi. m. iii'rtuimhui , 1 Ss. ). pi. It I. The tombs 
exjilored at ('arthage by P. Delattre are uEo of this period. Two of 
the terracotta monuments discovered at Eleusis bear as many as forty 
or fifty such receptacles. 

AvyustO. — M. Heron de Villefc>ssc ju’esented three ]>hotc)graphs 
re})resenting difi'erent views of an ivory statuette, found by lb Delattre. 
in the month of .July last, among his excavations at Carthage. This 
statuette (Id cm. high i is intact, and was sculptured from a cylinder 
of ivory which has almost completely jire'crved its lorm. It rejire- 
sents a woman witli an Egyptian head-<lress and clothed in a long 
robe: the neck is decorated with a collar: the arms are still and 
joined to the body : the hands, joincil ti.igether upon the chest, sustain 
the breasts, which are scarcely iitdicate<l. I'pon the rest of the 
cylinder, which form.s the robe, the artist has < hisellcd three long 
checkered bamls which fall, one at the back, the two others at the 
sides of the statuette. Above these bands, around the loins passes 
a girdle, the two ends of which cro.ssed hang in front, i.ipeiiing to the 
right and left. The lower eilge of the robe is adorned with a fringe, 
the feet are not indicateil. The manner in which this goddess is 
attired furnishes one of the rare examjile- of the ( 'arthagiiiian costume. 
It ofi’ers also certain analogies to the statuette of the Louvre, cited by 
M. Perrot in his volume on t'yjirus and Pheenicia. 'I'lie ivory eyliiulei 
is hollow ; the lower edge is jiierced with four small holes which 
ajijiear to have served for attaching the statuette to a piece of wood 
This figurine ])roliably forme<l tlie handle of a mirror. In tact, there 
was found in the same tomb a bronze mirror and various ornaments ; 
a gold })endant in the form of an anserated cross, a seal-ring, three 
silver rings, and the remains of a bracelet ornamented with the sacred 
scarab and with jialmettes. 

JEWISH NECROPOLIS NEAR CARTHAGE. — On Mount Damart. north of 
Carthage, there is an ancient necrojiolis which was formerly suiiposed 
to bo Carthaginian. P. Delattre who, several years ago, determined 
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conclusively that it hclungei] to the Jewish colony which was estab- 
lished in the cajhtal of Africa under the Roman empire, has recently 
studied it in detail ( Gu/aurf un hi nlcropolc juice de ( ’arthaije. I.yon. 

in-S°, ol paces). Tlie number ot vaults in the necropolis are 
about two hundred. These vaults, dug in the limestone, recall exactly 
the toiiilis of Palestine. The entrance, very sim[)le and only 9U cent, 
wide, was closed either l>y a dag-stone, or liy unhewn stone.s. The 
chambers, of reidangular shape, have their walls perforated with niches 
in the form of ovens, in which were placed the bodies : in each cham- 
ber there are lifteen to seventeen niches, rarely more. A coatinsi 
of white stucco often cover.' the walls and the ceiling. Below the 
niches can still be distinguished some Latin inscri])tions. painted in 
red or drawn with a ]>oiut. with the name of the dead and a formula 
such as ill. pure, and sonietimes tlie sevcii-liranch candlestick (conf. 
CIL, ])]> 1 oT'i-TC) ) Several vaults arc decorated with paintings ; foliatte, 
vines, wingcl genii, a hcail which looks like the portrait of one of the 
dct'uuct, tigurcs gathering graiics. a hor'cinan, etc. The ornamenta- 
tion and the distriliutiou of the subiects otter analogies with other 
sepulchral [laintiugs. especially those of the Via Latina. Mo furniture 
accom]ianied the dead. — MAH. is'-A. p. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN SUBTERRANEAN CHAPEL. — At a sitting (May 1. 
isy.l; of the .Sll/-'. M. Heron de \'illefosse communicated, on the 
part of P, Delattre. a drawing and a photograph relating to this 
interesting discovery made at Carthage. P. Delattre writes : •AVhile 
digging a trench at the soutli-sciutliea^t sitleofthe hill of Saint-Louis, 
we came U[ioii a subterranean l•llapel. At the end of a corridcr. on 
the walls of whicli were traces i.>( ijrutjiti, wc penetrated into a chamber 
with a groined vault, d do m. wide and d.M>m. dee]). Facing the 
entrance, the wall was ilccoratcil with a tVesci) which in every res[)ect 
recallcil the itaiiitinas in the catacombs. It was much injured. The 
]irincipal personaac re])rc'cnteil is a saint: the head is nimbed ; the 
right hainl is in tlie attitude of benediction. At the left of the saint, 
who occupies the miihllc- of the picture, we see [lortions of another 
.]icrsonage, ot whom the head and the lower part of the bodv have 
disai)]ieared. ( )u the side there are traces of two secondary [icrsoii- 
ages. one of whom seems to be an angel. At the end of the jiicture 
there is a jralm. The [licture. then, is composed of three ])rinci]ial 
[icrsoiragcs and two accessory tigurcs, doubtless re[)resenting one of 
the faithful and an angel. The fresco ap]iears to be Roman rather 
than Byzantine. Perhajis we have hero a rejiresentation of Saint 
Cyprian ' M. IIkrox m-: Yii.leeosse added some observations, 
recalling various rc[ircscntations of St. Cy[)rian, in some of which he 
r- represented without a beard and in others with. Xev’ertheless. he 
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was inclined to see in the central figure an image of Christ. He 
recognizes in it rather a rude type of the Christ, often mth with in 
Africa, notaldy on a sarcophagus from Lambese. 

The discovery of P. Delattre i^ full of interei^t. He has brought to 
light one of those sepulchral chapels the exir-tence of which at 
Carthage is mentioned from the third century. St. Cyprian was 
buried in a chapel of this kind, ni urcu AJnCf'ohu Citn/lult pt’ocu riUorls. 
Others existed all along the African coast. At the beginning of this 
century, tlie French traveller Pachu signalized nianv sul itcrranean 
chapels at Cyrcne decorated witli Christian jiaintings. ( )nc of these 
represented the Good Shejdierd between two trees, in the midst of the 
sheep and surroundeil by seven fish. More recently .M. C. \Ves(dier 
discovered at Alexandria a Christian eatacomlc decorated with paint- 
ings; on the vault was represented Christ nimbed, ~urrounded bv 
other personages who.se names were indicate 1 i ]iul.>lislu-d in ILW. 
L'didy It is very evident that the discitvery of lb Delattre is connected 
with a group of facts most interesting for the hi'tory of the church. 

MDEINA.— ROMAN VILLA.— At the October 10 sitting of the AlUL. 
M. G-AfCKLEit announced the recent discovery at Mdeina oi' a iloinan 
villa similar to that of (.)udua, which he proposes to describe later on 
to the A-lijadiifiie. He iireseiitod tiie photoerajih' which he had taken 
in the course of the work, and tlic m.ips ami w atcrcolors executed 
under his direction by M. 51. Sadoux. — /Cl, Dec. 'O.', p. d7-'. 

OUDNA OUTHINA. — M. G.\.fcK ]>rc-ented to the Arndi'niii dcs 
In-irrqif 10, 0-5) the results of the excavation' made during 
the last two years at Oudna, the aneient Oiithina. The objeet of 
these researches was the general condition of liom.uidiome life in 
.\friea in the first centuries of our era. d’hey have led to the iliseov- 
ery of a large villa belonging to two rich proprictoiv. This construc- 
tion has been entirely uncovevecl with the ailjoining buildings and 
baths connected with it. Fifteen other private houses have been 
partially excavated in the same ipiartcr. apparently inhaliitcd by the 
aristocracy of Guthina. None is later than the time of ( 'on'taiitine, 
the most ancient date from the Antoniucs. They are all con-tructed 
on about the same jilan and are luxuriously decorated. Two white 
marble statues, many mural jiaiutings. numerous fr.iginciits of archi- 
tecture and sculpture, ])ottcry. coins and jewad' have liccu aciiuircd 
for the museum of the Ilanlo. These villas off luilna are particularly 
distingiii'hcd by the richnes.' and beauty of the mo.'aii ' witli figured 
subjects with which they are entirely paved, Eighty-'even mosaics 
with figured .subjects were discovered. They represented the entire 
seric' of suhjeets habitually treated by African mo^aicists : 5Iytho- 
logical scones, such as the rajie of Euro pa. Eiidyniiun. Dionysos giving 
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the vine to Ikaros, Orpheus eharuiiiig the animals ; representations of 
divinities: Bacchus and his troop. Venus and her group of Amorini. 
Diana the huntress. Minerva, Apollo, Helios. Ceres, Hercules; above 
all, the divinities of the sea. Neptune armed with his trident, standing 
on a ear or seated on a marine monster. Ami^hitrite. (Jceanus, the 
Nereids, the Sirens: familiar and rustic scenes taken from daily life; 
every variety of hunting and fishing scenes : collections of animals and 
plants. The study of these mo.'aics in themselves and in their 
connection with analogoits pavements has enabled M. Cauckler to 
establish the law of evolution which Koman mo.^aic in Airica has 
followed during the first centuries of the Christian era. The various 
periods through which it pa.ssed may be thus characterized: (1) 
period of full bloom in the times of the Antonini and .Severini : C-) 
period of transition from the middle of the third century to the acces- 
sion of Constantine; Christian period which begins with the Con- 
stantinian llenaissance. The greater part of the mosaics' of Oudna 
belouj to the tii'st period, and. for their artistic value, take the first 
rank among those which have been discovered m Atfica. — RA, Dec. 
'9o; <.'f. AJ.i. i-V. p[i. 'JTl-'i: x. p. 7f>. 

TUNIS. — CoiK.-erning the j)Ottery-workshojis of the Punic epoch dis- 
covered by Dr. Carton ut the Belvedere near Tunis, see the Bccue Ac.-h- 
toloyiiim, is'.jf. II. pp. isu-l',)."). — S. (i-iiLL. in .MAJI. (.)ct., 'tj.'). p. 311. 

ALGERIA. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL JOURNEY OF M. LEROY.— Doctor Hamy presented 
to the . \IBL of .Jan. 10, '90, the journal ami the idtotographs of M. 
Lt;i:oy giving a /v'.ooaf of an archa-ological journey which he made 
hetwceeii EI-AIiii and P>iA:i‘<i by wav of the 0"cd ltd and tic Djdlai. 
M. T.croy. who had accoiujianied M. Foureau as tar as Kl-.Mia, entered 
by a very unfreipicnted road so as to verify the reports gathered 
among the Nomads with regard to the ancient remains of construc- 
tions wlii<-h were to be met with, it was said, on the {)lateau between 
the Itel and the Djedi. The traveler discovered, at the sources of the 
< Jucd-Itel. the remains of a Homan citadel which defended the passage 
between the two v.dleys of the Itel and the Djedi. He also found in 
the same region vestiges of an ancient Berber city indicated in the 
Aral I legends by the name of Hammadal-el-Komniadi, with tomb.s 
reproducing on a small scale the Medracen and sejiulchral chambers 
in stone couqiarable to those of which Duveyrii-r i)reviously gave a 
drawing. Further to the North, between Douzene and Biskra, new 
observations com])leti' what was already known of the Homan occupa- 
tion of the shores of the Djedi. — IIV. .Jan 31, ''.Mi. 

NUMIDIAN INSCRIPTIONS. — The Berlin Academ V has i)ublished a sup- 
plement to the Numidian inscriptions, being a sequel to that of the 
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Proconsular inscriptions, published in 1891 under the editorship of 
j\[M. Schmidt and Cagnat. M. Schmidt, who died in 1891, has been 
replaced by ^1. H. Dessau. This .supplement, which includes the dis- 
coveries of the last fourteen years, contains 2&22 numbers, manv of 
which are iireviimsly-published inscriptions now revised and cor- 
rected. — aVAII. 189.5, p. 311. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS ON ALGERIA AND TUNISIA.— Of the 
publications on the et collcrtioai arrliAilofiiquei dc IWii! rir et de la 

Tunhk. there have alrea<ly appeared; the MnAf d'.Vqcr 1 1890 i, by M. 
Doublet ; the Mu Ac de < 'nristnutliie (1.89-i),by MM. Doublet and (lauck- 
ler ; the Mu A i d’Oran ( 1.89.3), by ^I. <le la lllanchere ; and the MvAe 
dc Lniidiice (1895) by 51. Cagnat. One of the nn.ist jirecious volumes, 
on account of the value of the works of art and the richness of the 
documents, is the MeAc di Chen-hA. which 51. (lauckler published in 
1.895. Other catalogiU'S are in ])veparation ; Philippi edh , Tihc^sn, 
Tlcnuvii. etr. — 1.S95. Oct., p. 19.8. 

CHERCHEL - lOL iPHCENiciAN) - CaESAREA .Romanc- excavations of 
1895. — The e.xcavations of 51. Waille and Captain hordes at Clierchel 
have brought to light some halls lined with marl.de and ornamented 
with paintings, which represent dowers, shrubbery, in the midst of 
which the birds tiutter. various figures and animals combineil with 
arahesijues [CE.-i Liicciptloni. 1891, p]i. ■2.89-92 An important tiiid 
is that of a beautiful marble head, the liair encircled l)y a royal 
fillet an<l the beard t.>eing coijuettishly arran.ged in little curls. 51. 
IVaille, who recognized in this head a portrait of King -Tuba 1. sent 
it ti.) the Louvre. To the west of the citv. a small Christian church 
has lu'cn uncovered. — .MAH. 1^95. p. .'11('>. 

At the .July 2ij sitting af the .IIIJL. M. N'n I'oi: 5 \'a[llk. jirofesSor 
at the Kcdle dci^ liftn.-s at Al.giers. presented seventeen photographs and 
rlrawings summing up the results obtained at Cherchcl during the 
vear 1895 from the excavations which he is carrying on there under the 
]>atronage of the ('omit! deg trarunx higtdi'iquc.s. with the collahoration 
of Captain hordes and Lieutenant I’errin. ilesides the uncovering of 
a hasilica, thev discovereil a statuette ot Diatia. a colossal statue ot an 
orator, the head of a king, a leiuale he. id helonging to the first 
centurv. several drajied female statues, some terracotta sculjituri s. a 
Christian plate, some African coins, two eii.grax ed cornelians, a large 
glass canieo re]iresenting llen-nles helinctted with a lioii-'kiu, a 
silver vase, a gold ring, about sixty objects in bronze, two brilliant 
mosaics representing (1) maritime suhjects ihippocam]i. lohstev, star- 
fish, sea-eel. tish, Hr.). (2) two fronting [leacucks separated hy a vase, 
etc. — 7i. 1, Oct. 95. 

MUSEUM OF CHERCHEL. — 51. iCvi L 51oM i:.\lX (in KA. 1.''95. Oct.) 
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gives an interesting sketch of this museum, founded on Paul Gauckler's 
Musie de Chtrchel. Cherchel possesses a great number of objects prec- 
ious in themselves to the artist as well as to the archmologist. What 
increases their walue to the historian of art is the tact that they all 
come from the city it<elf or its environs. It is entirely a local museum : 
iiumberle.'S fragments of architecture, often very beautiful, mosaics, 
bronzes, ossuaries of lead, })Otterv, basreliefs, above all, inscriptions, 
and more than fifty .statues. For four or five centuries, first under the 
Moorish Kings, and then under the Roman dominion, Cat'sarea was 
the capital of an immense region. All the civilizations which suc- 
ceeded each other in this region are represented at the Museum of 
Cherchel. A statue of Thothmc' I attests the ancient relations of 
the city with Egypt. A Lybian inseription recalls to us that the 
compfoir of lol was established in the Berber country. A votive stele 
to Baal-Hammun, ornamented with basreliels. and aneo-Punic inscri]i- 
tion. date from the perio(| of the Carthaginian dominioij,. Interesting 
Arali te.xts come from the mu.ssulman middle-aae at Cherchel. But 
the collection is especially rich in Greek and Roman monuments. 
Among the latter are more than four hundred epigrajibic monumentis. 
Roman architecture is reiire.sented lyv numerous fragments, generally 
of good workmanship: archteology by sepulchral or votive .steh-s, ele- 
gant in style and often decorated with basreliels. by ossuaries and by 
statues of gods, princes, women or priests, of uneijual value and mostly 
dating from the time of the .'feveri. But the originality of this museum 
consists in the [ireponderance in it of Greek art. M’e have found an 
explanation for this in the personal taste and the persistent interest of 
Juba II, that Helleni.stii.- King who was the real founder of Caesarea, 
and who was alway- in direct relations with the Grieiit and loved to 
surround him.self with Hellenes. The question arises. By whom were 
executed the numerous <-o]iic.s of Greek originals? The most beautiful 
were probably d(.inc in the -tudios of the ( Orient. Others in the work- 
shops of Caesarea, from replicas in marble, brmize, or terracotta. One 
sees liami the work^ reproduced that -lub.a II endenvoreil to introduce 
int(j Caesarea the grand art of Greece, that of the tilth c(‘nt. Under 
the Roman dominion the artists of Cherchel turned towards a less 
severe form of art. and sought fur their moilels in the school of Praxi- 
teles. But during many centuries something survived of the trailition 
createil by Juba II, which explains the intrinsic beautv of the fiag- 
ments <h architecture, even from Roman c<litices. ()ne seeks in vain 
for their cijuivalents among the other ruins of Algeria. 

COLLO.-PUNIC NECROPOLIS.— At a sitting of the Alflf. (Dec. JO, 
iM. Berger prescnteil a detailed report from ('.vi'T.eix Held on the 
excavations at ('olio in l.V.G and ISIJJ. Collo is a small port on the 
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African coast of the jiruvince Constantine. For a lung time some 
grottoes cut in the rock, which fornieiiy served as a refuge for pirates, 
have keen noticed in^the cliff which exteinls along the sea. .Vfter 
e.xaniining these chamhers, M. Helo was convinced that they were 
tombs, and he determineil to explore the hill which borders the .-ea. 
He discovered there a whole Punic necropolis, the mo~t ancient tomles 
of which date back to the end of the Punic period : the otliers are of 
the Xumidian epoch. These tombs, all cut in the slope of the moun- 
tain, are composed of a small chamber preceded by an entrance wliich 
is connected with the chamber by a corridor. (_)n both sides of each 
chamber extend two parallel benches. The interior of the tom! is was 
in a state of confusion and full of earth and .sand : still INI. Hi'lo was 
able to extract a quantity of pottery, various objects of bronze, some 
bent nails with large heads, and some statuettc-s of Egyptian ^tyle; 
the bones for the most part are nut calcined, lly the 'ide of these 
sepulchres. M. Helo foun<l a large number of otluu’s. much more 
rudimentary, composed of an amphora full of bones covered over 
by large brickc which formed the lid. These were 'doubtles' the 
sepulchres of the poor jieople. The bones found in tlic'c amphorae 
present the same peculiarities as those in the tombs: most of them 
have not been ljurned. The vases discoxered by M. Hf-lo merit 
sjieeial mention. Several among them are anthropoid vases with a 
head, arms and breast, cpiite analogous to tlie [lotteries of Rhodes. 
Fntil the last discoveries of P, Delattre, only twet of these have bt-en 
found in Africa : they are [ireserved in the Museum of f'on'tantine 
and doubtless came from Collo. On a large number of these [lotteries 
M, Helo found Punic marks engraved with the burin and of which 
he was given very exact laqiroductions. The characters are of a good 
e[ioeh. anterior to the use of the neo- Punic. The re[iort of IM. H f lo, as 
xvell as his excavations, are made xvith great care. He has devoted a 
spiecial [)aragra[ih to each tomb, and has added [)hotogra[ihs, draw- 
ings. sections and [ilans which allow one to form a xery exact idea of 
thi^ necro[ioli.s — R( \ lS‘)b. No. 1. 

SAIDA. — PREHISTORIC REMAINS. — Near Saida. MM. DoUMniion; 
ailxl PoiUIKt! {Midi tr'nm-'tr'n! dr i/i'ni/. i> (fcrrli. d'Ornn. 1SU4. [i[i. 
lO.j-l'27'i have excavated a natural grotto con-isting of a chamber 
measuring four metres each xvay. xvith a smaller one attached to it, 
out of xvhich 0 [iens a xvide [lassage They found, inside, a number c^if 
hints, xvhich mostly resemble the Euro|iean tyiies. Also in a con- 
fused medley xvere found jioints and scra[iers. inqilement'. blades, 
gravers, drills of small dimensions, and less [irimitive xvork : .'ome 
arroxv-[ioints finely xvorked. and txvo small hatchets. Together xvith 
the Hints xvere sex eral object.' of bone ; numerous iragments of [lottery 
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having bands or borders in relief or engraved lines forming ver}' 
simple geometric designs, and many other objects. It is interesting 
to note that a portion of the objects found in this grotto and in other 
grottoes in the vicinity of (Ir.rn (flints, implements in polished bone, 
pottery) are met within Spain with the same forms and the same 
ornamentation iseeSiret, -Is-se. tninniise fiour rnviuicemciit da scteiica, 
Oniii. I, isss, pp. ilOfl-T).— d/.-l//, 189o, [>p. 303-4. 

SATAFIS.— RECENT EXCAVATIONS. — The Roman site of Satafis in 
Mauritania is fairly well hnown. It is twenty-four kilometres north 
of Setif on the modern site of Ain-Kebira or Perigotville. The earliest 
inscription that is dated [lertains to the reign of Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus, and it became a innuii-iiinim in the reign of Septimius 
Severus and t’araealla. At this time was erected the large structure 
of which parts still remain. Inscri|itions make known to us a num- 
ber of temples, aqueducts, and baths. There are also Christian 
inscriptions of the fourth ami fifth centuries. The construction of 
the modern French village has led to the disapp.earance of almost 
all the ruins, and the one building of which a conspicuous part 
remains is tlie early Christian Ra^ilica. consi.^ting• of the nave and 
two aisle-i di\'ided by groups of two columns forming double colon- 
nades, and a single semicircular apse. The walls were originally 
decorated with fre-i-oes. and the church was preceded by a simple 
.square atrium without columns. In an artiide by Gsell, is given a 
discU'sion of the exi-ting remains, and a <-ertain number of inscrip- 
tions are jiuhli^hed. A local museum wa.' established ujion the site 
in which more than fifty inscri|>tions, >ome sculpture-!, and many 
fragments of architecture have been collected. IMost of these inscrip- 
tions have been already either partially or entirely ])ublished. A few 
relate to monuments, but the greater part are sepulchral. 

THAMALLA.- RECENT EXCAVATIONS. — The new village of ToCi[Ue- 
ville is thirteen kilometre.s from the station of Tixter; not far from 
.Setil. There was here an ancient laty which appears to have had 
the name of Thamalla. and in the Hyzautine jierioil a great fortress 
wa'- e.-tabli-lii'd here to guard the route of Hodna. Here also the 
construi'tion of modern buildings has been fatal to the ruins. How- 
ever. the prC'Cnt ailmini-itrator of the village has gathered with great 
care the am-ient monuments of interest and has placed them in the 
court of the school. (4sell pubii.--he.s in the ai>ove article a number of 
inscrijjtions thim preserved which are sepulchral in character. North- 
east ol the Ry/antine fort are three inscribeil mile-stoiies, one of them 
dated did. — MAH, .lime, IMI-”). 

TICZIRT. — THE BASILICA OF THE FIFTH CENTURY. — (See .1,7,1, X. 
77). The altar, surmounted by a ciborium, is in tlie aiise, which has a 
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sacristy on each side; on the left of the basilica stood the hajjcis- 
tery. in the form of a trefoil, with round fonts. The architecture 

■ of this church, which dates from the fifth century, is very curious, 

with its overloaded decoration, its consoles iilaced over the columns 
and covered with ornaments or liasreliefs. its lateral galleries which 
are reached by an external staircase, etr. All the elements of a definite 
restoration, have been found, and when the monogra]ih of M. ( bivault 
[the architect who has superintended the excavations] shall have 
appeared, the basilica of Tigzirt will certainly take rank as one of the 
best-known monuments of [iriinitive Christian architecture (see some 
indications on the general results of the excavation^ in the <'RA 
Iiucriptions, IbUl. pp. 290-1195;. — MAIL p. 342. 

TINICAD. — It is Well known that there have been fine excavations 
carried on at Tiiugad by the Serein' (Ir.i MonniiwiiU hiili)ri(iii(< with the 
very liberal help of the State. MM. Boeswillwald and Cagnat l)egan 
in 1S91 the [lulilication of a great work { TiniiimJ. nne rio' ((fricnitie 
sous runplrc /•Gnab//. Paris. Theroux. in-4°). which is intended to give a 
eomjilete de.scription of tins city. The third instalment of this work 
-a])]ieared in 1^94 and is<levotcil t<. the forum ; we are given sucoc^?ively 

■ the basilica, the curia, the neighlioring tcinjilc before which 'tood the 
rostra, the honorary bases set uj> on the srpiare itself : both text and 
lilates are excellent. In 1.S94 the excavati<ins were carried on prin- 
cipally in the thermal-, where were discovered mosaic-pavements and 
polychromatic statues of Hyg;ca. Mercury, and Nymi>h'. The clear- 
ing away of the Capitol has lieen continued. In some ]U’ivate houses 
in front of this edifice, iptite a large number of small objects were 
found, pagan and (’hristian lamps, weights, ete. The iirincipal Chris- 
tian basilica has been entirely uncovered i Ballu, Rcp/iC;-( em lain litre 

dr V Lidnirtiiiii [jiihJiiiiieAn the Jiiiirinil o/tfciV/ of May 1, ISDo'i. — MAH, 
1^95, pp. Hofi-MT. 

AGE OF UNCIAL LETTERING IN INSCRIPTIONS.— At a sitting of the 
8. 1 /•’ (.Feb 13. 41.') ), M, Cagnat made the followimr communication: 
(M. CuATKLAiN. in the |iamphlct devoted to the lo- inscription 

which was in uncial letters, makes the following statement : ' In oi-iler 
to determine the date of the uncial lettering, the cjiiaraphists are 
waiting to receive from the iialeograi>hi'ts the enlightenment whii h 
the latter claim from the epigra]iliists.' A recent discovery made at 
Timgad, in the course of the last campaign of excavation, hencelbrth 
enables e]iigraiihy to brine a prei-isc and dated document to the solu- 
tion of the ipustion. Sometime ago wa.s published a text from an 
honorarv base erected on the forum of Timgad to a person by the 
name of FI. Pomponianus i ('IL. viii, 17911)). The entire iui-cniition 
.is written in uncial letter-': " I'ocnnlii). /'. HUnrid) Pudi nti i’luiiponiuno. 
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r(larUiiiiio) v{ini), ergn civeis jjiitrlninqve proJixe cultori, ej'.ercitiis militari- 
bus etf'ecto. multifariaiii luqacnks litteras anipliaiiti. AAtticani faciuidiam 
udiitijuanti romaao nitori, ordo i ncobi foutis patruno oris vheris et tiuentis 
nostro, idltri pniti. This FI. Pompooiaiuis. a.s is proved by the text, 
was both a man of action and a man of letters. M Biicheler has 
identitied him with the jrrainniarian of the same name {Rhei/i. 
Jlinseiiiii. XYii. p. 47d) cited by Julius Roinanus; and has inferred 
from the text of Charisius, who mentions him ( p. 14-5. 29j. that he 
was a contemporary of Julius Roinanus. The latter having lived, it 
is thought, during the first lialf of the iii century, we ought to assign 
the same period to Flavius Pomponianu.'. 

Last summer, while clearing out the baths of Timgad, there was 
found a votive inscri[)tiou dedicated by tlie person in question and 
written in uncial letters. In this inscri|ition we read the enumera- 
tion of all his dignitie.s. and from the mention of one of them, the 
pritudus jruiiii nti dnndi. as well as from .several other in lications. we 
are enabled to place FI. Pomponianus at a period of transition con- 
temporary with the emperors Elaeabalus and r?e[itimius-t?everu.s. that 
is in the first half of the iii century. We must therefore date back to 
the reian of Alexauder-Severu? the use of the uncial lettering in 
inscriptions, at least in Africa. 

ASIA. 

PERSIA. 

AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE FOR EXCLUSIVE EXCAVATION. — M Paul 
DELo.Min;i,'' report i Dec. 21) on the crf'/As ■yUppluiiciitairts asked for 
fiy the French Government includics an item of -oO.iiUd francs to jiay 
for the exclusive [irivileg'e of making arducological diggings in Persia. 
Delonibre gives the hitherto unpubli-hed text of the agreement which 
has been made between the French Government and the Shah. The 
chief points in this agreement are these: on account of the scieutitic 
eminence of the Frenidi, and the friendly 'relations which for so long 
a time have hajqiily existed between Ir.in and France, the Persian 
G'lvernment gr.mts to the French the exclusix’e [irivilege of making 
diggings throughout the who'e extent of the emjiire. All sacred 
])lacc'. like mosi|Ues and cemeteries, however, are to be exempt from 
disturbance: and the French I'Xcavatmg ]iarties are held to respect 
the habits and cu-itoms of the country, and to do nothing to vex them. 
.Vll cxjieiisc' of whatsoever .sort are to be at the charge of the Govern- 
ment of the Reiiublic. If valuable olijccts in gold or silver are found, 
or if any jewel', these are to be the private projierty of the Persian 
Government : yet, in consideration of the I'U't ami trouble of the dig- 
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■gings. one-half of such ohjects will be yielded to the French at a fair 
f)rice; and, whenever the re:<t shall he sold, if ever, the French shall 
he given the iirst chance to jmrchase it. A.s to works of sculpture of 
all sorts, and inscriptions, they are to be divided evenly lietween the 
two Governments, but the French delegates are to have the right of 
making sketches or models of whatever may be found. Finally. in 
recognition of the preference which the Persian Government accords 
to it, the Government of the Republic will make to hi? Majesty the 
Shah a present of lU.OO'f francs.” — Af F. Xation, Jan. Jo. '90. 

EKBATANA. — TRILINGUAL INSCRIPTIONS. — At the of March 

13, '90, M. Oi'PERT explained a text (jf Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of 
Persia iJdo-oOtu. They are two fragments belonging to two identical 
trilingual texts; one of the fragments contained the beginning of the 
lines of the Persian text and a .'■mall part of the end of the lines of the 
Assyrian text; the other comprised several words of Median transla- 
tion and the commencement of the lines of the Assyrian text. Accord- 
ing to a])pearances. M. Dieulafoy is right in thinking that this monu- 
ment comes from Ekl)atana. It would come then from the iqiadniin 
or the hall of the columns of Fkliatana, capital of Media, and this 
would be the only text from thi> city which has come down to Us. 
Excavations there are impraeticable l.iecauso the new capital, llama- 
dan, is situated on the same 'pot as thcprimitii e city. — 1 ‘< '. 'till. No. IJ. 


BABYLONIA. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN ELAM AND BABYLONIA. — A pamphlet entitled 
(h r .[fti I’tiniiil'niidi . ]>y Viwt. Hommi;i,. is brimful of 

new facts and suggC'tions in regaril to early Rabylonian hi'tory. It 
will be a sur[)rise to many to learn that liunU years ago Rabyloiiia 
was already engaged in active trade with Arabia, Syria and the 
highlands of Ivurdi'tan. Perhaps one of the most interesting facts 
brought to light by the Profe-^.sor is that Ine-Sin. who WU' king of Ur 
about r.. (, JoDll, or earlier, and in whose reign jiortions of the great 
Babylonian work on astronomy were compileil. subdued b(.)th Kimas. 
or Central Arabia, and Zemar in Ph<enicia t^ce x. IS a while his 
daughter wa' or high-prieste.ss of An/an in Elam and Mark- 

haskhi in itorthern Syria, where the llittite.s were already a-tir. Still 
more intere^ting is the remarkable discovery made by Air. Pixeni;' of 
a tablet reeording the war wagdl by Khammurabi of Babylon ( r,. c. 
2250) against Eri-Aku. or Arioch, of Lai'a. and his Elamite allies, 
which ended in the rise of a unite<l monarchy in Babylonia, with 
Babylon as its cajutal. Among the opponents of Khammurabi men- 
tion is made of Kudur-lagamar the Elamite. Eri-Aku. and Tudkhal, 
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Ti<lal ot the Book of (-if — A. H. Savce, in _rlro[/f'/;?//. Soi't. I . '9~). 

Dr. Fritz HoYnrr.L eominiinicates (in S/JA. vol. xvii, p 199) a note 
on an Aramaic in.scription of a Ferso-Araniaio cylinder ]nlllli.^!led b\^ 
Scheil lyijfp.i fV EiiAiraphie (t iVAriJioilni/lf n.-^ii/rinnuEi consisting of the* 
words : Professor Hoiniiiel ,■^ays : " \\dio would not think 

here of the Cosstean toivn BU-Kil.rnhiiih. well known from the inscrip- 
tions of Seiinacherih? Kilain-.^ah seems to be the founder of this 
town, and the name is composed of an element KUnm. ijhilani ( 
which before the elental sibilant become.-^ i"’;*. </////«;/ ). with which may 
be compared ohuii-. in Ulamlmrias, etc., and the name of the Elamite 
god Sah, or the Sungod. I therefore translate: ' to Ghilan-sah, my 
King.' The mere fact that we here find a Co^^'iean [or Kassitef king with 
a name of pure t'os^;ean-Elamite origin in the Persian time, is of the 
highest historical value." 

Dr. Hi.immel. in a note in SBA, vul. .win. p. 2o. say.s ; " In the 

Elamite proper name Ma-vk-ii-ti we luive evidently the same deity as 
in the well-known name Kudar-Mabuk. Mabuk and Ma'uk are only 
variants of spelling. Since the Babylonian goddess Ba'ii is al.'^o writ- 
ten Bnbii. 1 think we should probably see in Mnbuk ihi' same name, 
but in an Elamiticized form. Mr. Pi.m.hes found a tablet with all the 
names of the kings of (.icnoin xiv (see the still unpublished ‘ Acts of 
the Geneva Congress '). viz.. Hnjiunu-riibi, Ktidur-JJuniunl. an(.l I'lidhal ; 
the form ■vD;'ing in Giiiesi-s iv goes l.iack to an older Kudur-Lagamar. 
Now. Lagamar was an Elamitie goddess, and I think it not impossible 
to see in Knd ur-Mahiik a half-.Semitized li.)rm of Kudur-Lagamar." 

THE AMORITES IN BABYLONIA. — Mr. Pj.\cui>' latest discovery is a 
highly interesting one, and throws fresh light on the intimate rela- 
tions that e.xi'ted l.ictweeii Babylonia and Syria in the age of Abra- 
ham. Prof. Homniel may yet jirove right in his .suggestion that the 
defeat of Chedoiiaomer and his allies by tin.* Hebrew patriarch wa.s 
the ultimate cause of Khammurabi’s success in overthrowing Eri-Akii 
or Arioch. and the Elamite supremacy over Babylonia, and in estab- 
lishing a united and inde})endent Babylonian kingdom. At any rate 
We now know that in the time of Khammurabi and his dynasty 
Babylonia claimed sovereignty over Syria, and that Syrian colonists 
were settled in Babylonia. The "land of the Amorites," j)roi»erly 
speaking, was that portion of Syria which lay immediately to the 
north of the future Palestine, but the name wa.s used by the Baby- 
lonians to denote all Syria as far south as the southern borders of 
Canaan. A j»assage in a contract-tablet dated in the reign of Sinmu- 
ballidh. the father of Khammurabi, which has been pul.ilislied bj* 
Dr. Scheil in tin* Bcnicil df. Traainx n-latifi b hi rhiluloijh d u 1' Arcld- 
ohxjle (Jjyjdkiiaci et assyruimcs (xvii, j). TO;, tells us where the ‘'Amorite- 
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district " discovered hy Mr. Pinches actually was It was just outside 
the gate of Sippara, now called Abu-Hahha 

There was consequently an Amorite or tsyrian settlement in Baliy- 
lonia. similar to the foreign settlements in Egypt and other countries 
of the ancient Oriental world. A stein lately found on the site of 
Memphis, and now in the Gizeh Museum, describes a Hittite settle- 
ment as existing in what was known as the Hittite district ju-t outside 
the walls of Memphis in the fourth year of the reign of King Ai (at 
the end of the xviii dynasty); and in the time of Herudotos there 
was a •• Tyrian camp on the south side of the same city and outside 
the walls of the teniple of Ptah (Hdt, ii. 112), 80, too, wc read in 

I Ki.ini-i. XX. o4 that the kings of Israel and 8yria .severally " made 
streets" for their subjects in Damascus and Samaria. 

Mr. Pinches points out that .Vmorites were aide to hold ollicial 
posts in Babylonia. Similarly, foreigners rose t(.) high ollici'S ol 'tate 
in Egypt : and a contract for the sale of three “^lavc-:. di'awii 1111 at 
Kineveh in T'lb u. c., only thirteen years alter the fall of Samaria, is 
witnessed by ttvo Israelites.!’ '.ah an<l Kadali-I'ahu. who are ilc'cribcil 
as Assyrian ollicials. — A. H.S.wc n. in Aonl. Xov. 22, '1.1.3. 

INSCRIPTION OF NABONIDOS ( 3.3.3-32.S 1 ;. 1 ) DISCOVERED AT BABY- 
LON.— A discovery of the gre.itest iiiniortance has just been made by 
Father Scheil. who has for sonic time been exploring in Babylonia. 
In the Mtijelibeh mound, one of the principal heaps of ruins in the 
enciciite (,if Baliylon. he has di.scovered a long inserii>tion of X'aboniilos. 
the last of the Baliylonians Kings (n. c. 333-3;.kSi. which contain' a 
mass of historical and other data which will be of greatest value to 
students of this important period of Babylonian history. The monu- 
ment in question is a small Acln of diorite, the tipjier [lart of which is 
broken, inscribed with deven columns of writing, and which appears 
to have been erected early in the King’s reign. It resembles in some 
measure the celel.)rated India-House inscription of Kebuchadnezzar, 
but is much more full of historical matter. Its value'may be e'timated 
when it is stated that it contains a record of tin' war of revenge con- 
ducted by the Babylonian' and their INlandian allies against .Vssyria, 
for the destruction of the city by Sennacherib, in n. c. libS ; an account 
of the elei'tion and coronation of Kabonidos in n. c. 333, and the won- 
derful dream in which Xchuchadiiezzar a[ipeari.‘d to him; as well as 
an account of the restoration of the temiilc of the iMoon god at Khar- 
ran, accom]ianied by a chronological record which enables ns to fix 
the date of the so-called Scythian invasion. There is also a valuable 
reference to the murder of Sennacherib by hi.s son in Teliet. n. e. 681. 

The inscrii)tion oiiens with a very grajihic recital of the terrilde 
sack of the holv citv of Babvlon in b. e. 69, S; ■' Over all this land an 
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evil curse from liis heart he uttered ; mercy he showed not ; to Babylon 
he came, he desecrated the temjdes, poured out the dust, erased the 
sculptures, and broke off the services." Still more important is the 
statement that he “ took the hand of the Prince Merodach and caused 
him to enter into the midst of the cit\' of A,<sur," where, we are told, 
he established his seat for twenty-one years." After that time he 
returned, as the inscription says, "The King of Assyria, who by the 
power of Merodach the overthrow of the land had accomplished, the 
son the otfsprine: of his body with the sword thrust him through.'’ 
The return of the statue of the god to itr- temple in Babylon was ])rob- 
ably the work of Esarhaddon. who in b. c. <i77 was doing all he could 
to conciliate the BaViylonians. The murder of Sennacherib seems to 
have caused great satisfaction in Clialdea. for it is mentioned also in 
the Babylonian chronicle. The second column contains an account of 
the terrible revenge exacted by the Babylonians some years after, when, 
assisted by the King of the Urmanda, or so-called Medes. the Barbar- 
ians, they ravaged the whole of the south of Assyria. It is unfortunate 
that the name 'if the Babylonian King who had for his ally Tukte the 
Mandian is lost, but it was probably Kal.)Upalassar. This seems con- 
firmed by a statement in another portion of the inscription, where we 
are told that fifty-four years lalor to commencement of the reign of 
Xabonidos. in n. ( . ooo, the Urmanda, or Barliarians, liad destroyed 
the temjile of the Moon god at Harran: that would be, therefore, in n. 
c. tiU'.t. There is no reference to Nineveh, the campaign being confined 
to Assur and .Si.iUth .A.-^yria. and it seems evident that this in^crijition 
does not descrilie the destruction of Nineveh. — Londoa 

A. H. tsAVcE. commenting upon this inscription in the Acadein^ 
(tsejit. 7. 'lloi, -ays: In the Chiaptei-n'iidiis ui tlw Acadunie des Inicrip- 
tions et which have jur't aiiiieared. Dr. Scheil publi;^lies 

the traii^.literated text of the in.-jcriikion of Nabunidos. Nabonidos 
claims to be tin/ true successor and rejiresentative {aa-spnr) of Nebu- 
chadrezzar anil Nergal-sharezer, whose sons Evil-.Merodaeh and Labasi- 
Marduk ( Laborusoarehod) violated the commands of heaven, and were 
consequently rejected by Bel. Of Labasi-Marduk it is said that he was 
" a child " who “ ascended the throne contrary to the wi-h i if the gods.” 
The name of Assyria is exjiressed by a compound ideograph hitherto 
uidcnown — .sL-oa-jwk for l!ugga-bur, ‘‘the summit of the rock? 

Dr. , 'scheil believes that, in the account of the punishment inflicted 
U]ion Assyria, we have for the first time a native description of the 
overthow of Nineveh. I do not feel sure, however, that he is right. 
At all events, his view is based on an erroneous translation of the 
thirteenth line of the second column, where he has turned the verb 
iriba (" he descended into part of the name of the king of the Manda, 
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or Nomads. The name of the king, however, is Tukte, which is evi- 
dently the same as that ol Tukdainme. king of the Manda, and the 
antagonist of Assur-bani-pal, which has been discovered by Prof. Strong. 

The passage relating to the punishment of Assyria is as follows : 
“ . . . He gave him an ally, he granted him a comrade ; the king of 
the jieople ot the Manda. who had no rival, he subjected to his com- 
mand. he caused him to march to his aid : above and below, to the 
right and to thelelt.likea tlood he ravaged : avenging Babylon. Tukte. 
the king ot the people of the Manda. descended fearlessly : he destroyed 
the temples of Assyria, all of them ; and the cities on the frontier of 
Babylonia which were hostile to the King of Babylonia and went not 
to his help did he destroy, and none iT their shrines did he spare ; he 
devastated their towns. The King of Babylon fullilled like a deluge 
the command of Mei'odach." 

Light is thrown upon this account by the mutilated inscri[)tion of 
Assur-bani-pal, ])ubli:-hed by Prof Strong in the Jonninl A->inli(iiie (9th 
Ser.. vol. ii). in which reference is made to the overthrow of ” Tuk- 
damme, king of the [lei'ple of the Manda. that limb of Satan” Anhuif 
Tiinntd). I have alread}- identilied Tukd.mime, or Tugdamnie. with 
the Lygdamis of Strabo (r. .">. K.;;, who states that he made his way 
into Lydia with a horde of Kimmerians. who cajitured Sanies, though 
he himself remained in Kilikia, where he lost his life, AVe know from 
the inscri})tions of Esar-ha<ldon that the KimnieriaU' were <'alled 
Manda by the Assyrian^. Tetispa or Teispes. the Kimnieriau [irinee, 
being said to be of" the [leojile of the !Man<la.” ,\ssur-bani-pal further 
asserts that he Inul defeated the fon.es of Sanda-k-atru. the son of 
Tugdamine. who had been a])iiointed to his father"' " eouch." or 
throne. The second element in the name of Sanda-ksatru i- that 
winch we have in the Peusiau Arta-xer.\-cs, while Sanda is the Kililtian 
god S.mdon. The in'cri[ition of As-ur-bani-jial i- addro'sed to klero- 
daeh, "the king of Babylon, the lord of K-.'^agila,” ,ind belongs to the 
latter ]iart of his reign, when the B.abylonian rebellion had lnaat 
crushed, and he was king of Babylonia a- well a' of Assyria. Unless, 
therefore, we suppose that the -on and 'Ucei.ssor of Samla-k'atni bore 
thc‘ same name as his father, it would seem that the invasion of As-yria 
described by Nabonidos was that referred to by Assur-b,mi-[ial and 
corresiionded to the hist siege of Nineveh by the Mede- sjioken of by 
Herodotos. At all events. Dr. ScheiTs view cannot be made to har- 
monise with the Greek accounts, which all agree in making Kyaxares 
the destroyer of Nineveh. 

Mdiether or not the Kyaxares of tin- Greeks is to bo identilied with 
Kastarit of Kar-Kassi, as I used to think, is [iroblematical. The ]>ub- 
lication liy Knufltzon Gihcfe m< dm Siiimi nrioft) of the num- 
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erous texts lyhich relate to the same struagles as those in which 
Kastarit is mentionerl, has convinced nio that they all Vielong to the 
reigns nf the well-known Esar-haddon and his son Assiir-hani-|ial. and 
nottotliatof a later Esar-liaddon.as Schrader, Aniiaud. and I tormerly 
believed. It is again Prof. Strong whose publications have thrown 
light tpton the political situation presupposed in the texts. ( )ne ot the 
oracles given to Esar-haddon, puldished by Prof Strong in the Beitriuje 
zur Aiiviiohi'jie (II. 1893), begins with the words. " The Kimmerian in 
the mountains has set fire in the land of Ellip. Ellip was the conn- 
trv in which Ekbatana was snliseriuently foun<led, and we see. there- 
fore, that already in the time of E^ar-haddon it was being occupied 
by the Kimmerian or " Manda " hordes. 

ANCIENT BABYLONIAN TOWNS. — I*r. Feitz HoiniEL writes (in SB A, 
vol. xvii. p. 2(16): "(1) We find in an in-eription of Ur-Ghanna. pub- 
lished by E de Sarzee (Ri cne iV A-ssr. ii, 4, p. 147), col. oi ; the (own 
A-idin/ia hi. hm built. Since u-idiuno ( tenter for the deiertj is explained 
by the Assyrian lexicographical tables with the Shemitic word ndda 
(leather bmp. 1 read the name of this town simply Kadu, the Hebrew 
Tj of (A iiL-iis. IV. lb: t.'o.in duelt in the In ad of Xnd. ia the i.rnt if (or 
better btfiret Eden tldinna!). 1 think it not impossilde, too, that the 
writing of Agadi (Akkad ) is only a variant of an older A-i/a-th'l'-ki i. 
which so much resembles the above-given A-idinrni or A'lidg of the 
South-Baliyloiiian inscriptions. 

‘•(2 I In (.Ti.inei-iiv. 17. we read the name of another town. Khnai-ik. as 
built l.iy Cain for his son Khanbk. If I am right in reading the old 
ideograph of Kinu’a as Ohnn an-I:i. it seems very jilausible to identify 
this name with the Biblical town in tlcneiii iv.” 

EUPHRATEAN STELLAR RESEARCHES. — In a paper entitled Beniiirka 
on the T(d)let of the Thirfii .Store. publishe<l in SB A, 1S9U, it was .shown 
that the lunar zodiac (that is. the mapping out of a iiuiulier of aster- 
isnis or single stars in or near the ecli[4ic, as a means of oliserving the 
monthly course of the mooli) existed in the Euphrates Valley at a 
very early pieriod. The next steji in this research is to show the 
relation lietween the original Euphrates lunar zoiliacs and the various 
ancient lunar zodiacs that have come down to us. Of tlmve we jios- 
sess at least seven complete s[)eciinens — the Persian, 8ogdian. Khoras- 
mian, Chinese. Indian. Arab and C'uiitic .schemes. The Babylonian 
origin of all the.-^e schemes is highly [irubable. This is admitted for 
the Plindus and Chinese by PrulWsors W eber, W hitnev, and (Max 
Muller. The Babylonian origin of the Persian scheme may be based 
upon the study of the famous Pahlevi work, the Bnndnhis (“Original 
Creation The Sogdian and Khorasmian schemes which have been 
pireserved by Albiruni, who wrote about K.K.KI a. d., point to the same 
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origin. The Cojitic scheme ^eems to have been lia-ed n[)oa the 
Egyptian, ( ircek and Arabic. — R. Bimwx. Ji: , in SEA. IS'.i.j. p. 2.s4. 

BABYLONIAN MEASURE.— At the sitting of Sept, li of the AIEL. M, 
Oppert announced that Pere Scheil had inadc the iintiortant dis- 
covery of a vase, brought to Constantinople from Tello, \vlii( h is the 
first exainjile of a class of very rare nionurncnts. that of nieasure.s of 
capacity. It is a small vase bearing the Greek iU'cription B A4IA, 
"two ama." iM. Scheil writes that tins little vase contains nearly 21 
lUcHitrcs. In this ease the Greek would give the Chaldean prei- 
nunciation ( which is unknown) of the tenth of the cab. The word is 
not Greek : a/n) signifies " water-bucket." — RA. bsd-'), p. otis 

A BABYLONIAN GOD OF BANKERS AND M ERCH ANTS. — M. ( IPI'l'KT 
made a communication to the AIEL i.'^ept. •;). coneerninL "a god of 
bankers and merchants." the Sun-go 1 wor-hipjied in the eity of Sip- 
para, on the Euphrates, according to eommerc-ial text- of the xrr 
century, that i.s to <ay ahno-t contemporaneous with Abraham, jiub- 
lished by a young German seholar, M. Mei'sner. — RA. fs'.i.i. ji 

ABU-HABBA-SIPPARA.-TURKISH EXCAVATIONS.— I >r. Hu.PIiFCI IT 
writes in the S’.SZ'of Fel>. Id : 1 )uring the years the systematic 

excavations of Babylonian ruiits were exdu'ively associated with tlie 
names of De Sarzec and of the University of Penn<ylv.inia. But in tlie 
course (.if the year iJsvG another exiiedition w.i' bum in thei irieiit it-elf. 

Under Abdul-Hainid, the Imperial (.)ttoman Museum in Con-t.ut- 
tino[)]e had already been re-i.-stablishedl. Th.e famous 'ari.uphagi 
from Sidon were scarcely safely depo-ited in the new kiosk esiiecially 
erected for their iiermaiient e.\hibiti,.,n. when the Sultan placed 
another sum of money out of his jirivate |iur'e at the disposal nf his 
radidly growing arclueolugicid museum, in order that the ruins of 
Abu-Hal.iba or Sipjiara. in northern Babylonia, jiartly excavated I gv 
Rassam. might be subjected to a fresh examination. The ruiiis of 
Abu-Habba are most favorably 'ituated for excavation, about halfway 
between Bagdad and Hillah. and extend in the tona of a rectangle, 
whose longest side is alaout one and a half kilometres. They are not 
far distant from the Euidiratc', lying on its eastern -ide. The carry- 
ing out of this scientific project was entru-ted to the Ureneli 1 )i iininican 
Father Scheil. who has distinguished himself as an .Vssyrioh leist. and 
to the Turkish Commissioner Bedry Bey, who had gained a rich 
experience in connection with the exea^■ations of I’ergamoii. Tello. 
Xiiipur. and of other ancient Ruins in the t>ttoman Emiiire. At the 
same time the present writer was aii[iuinted to com]i!ete the organi- 
zation of the Babylonian section of the im[)erial Museum, fiegun by 
Father Scheil, and to prejiare a catalogue of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian collections. In the beginning of the year IbS t. the first 
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Turkish expedition to Babylonia reached the ]ilace of its destination, 
According to the notes rvliich Seheil published in various nuinliers 
of the French journal edited by Professor Maspero. the excaAuitions 
have produced the following results: a number of clay vases, among 
which are several in the form of animals : small clay statues of idols, 
bronze objects, seal-cylinders, and weights — such oljects as are gen- 
erally found in all Babylonian ruins — lie^ides a few bricks of King 
Bur-Sin II. Kurigalzu. and Shama?h-shumukin, and about five hun- 
dred clay tablets, coinjilete or fragmentary. So far as their contents 
are concerned, most of the taldets are letters and contracts dated in the 
reign of King S.imsuiluna .about 'I'iHi n. e.). the son and successor of 
Hammurabi, a ruler of the so-ealled tlrst Babylonian dynasty, whose 
Arabian origin only recently has l.ieeii convincingly proved by Pro- 
fessor Homniel of Munich. The majority of the texts of this period, 
up to this time, were to l.>e fitind only in the British Museum in Lou- 
don, and in the museum of the University of Pennsylvania in Phila- 
delphia, In addition to letters and contracts, the collection excavated 
at Abu-Hal.iba contained some fragments of syllabaries and lists of 
cuneiform signs, and several incantations and hymns. Only a small 
fragment of a tablet is of historical interest, as it reveals the name of 
a new ruler of tsumer ami Akkad. IiiiN-I>.Ao.i.\ ."The God Dagan 
judged " ). Apparently this ruler l.>elong' to the second dynasty of L’r 
I about '2d<H) j; ( .1, which hitherto was known only through Gungunu, 
Gimil ( or Kat )-Siii. Bur-?iin II. and the most important member cif 
this whole dyna-ty. Ine-yin. recently introduced into history again l.iy 
the present writer. 

Most of the letters disi overed contain, according to Seheil. only 
accounts. But, nevertheless, there are many among them which bring 
before our eyes scenes from the daily life of the ancient Babylonians 
in such a reali-tie manner that we may believe that the times have 
changed but little during the ]iast four tln.iusand years. For example, 
an ullicial, stationed in a small town. I'ur-Sin. conpdains, on a clay 
tablet, to his father, that it is im]) 0 'sible to [irociire anything lit to eat 
ill the village, and begs him. theretore, to l.iuy with the aceompanving 
piece of money -oine food, and seinl it to him. Another letter, 

addressed to a lemale by the name ol Bil.ieya we can scarcely 

be wrong in regarding as a specimen of an ancient Babylonian love- 
letter of the time ol Abraham. Finally, there may be menti.ined a 
small r. lund tal let . >1 the same }>erie>d, and from the same ruins, which 
contains, in the Babylonian style, a passage }iarallel to Dunii.l, 12: d : 
“They that be wise .shall shine as the brightness of the lirmameut. ’ 
This tablet contains l)Ut three lines, in the ancient sacred Sumerian 
language ol that country: S/m iniintJa L’i-nu miliijtsu rn-hi \ l(.ii/ii-i/iin 
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yenn-e : that is : " Whosoever has distinguished himself at the plate 

of tablet-writing [that is, at the school or university of the Babylon- 
ians] shall [literally ‘‘may ”] shine as the light." 

WATER-RATE IN ANCIENT SIPPARA. — A Babylonian text puldished 
by T. G. Pinches in 1S95, p. dTR. reads a^ follows : 10 ehektU at 

silver, halnace (of ) f of a raniui ' cmd) J shehd'- if slla r | lu-icr if the ivater 
of the (City (f the Sua , Sa/Jijnu to E-parn } has paid. Month Sehat, day 
lat accession- year of | ynhonidoa. kiny of Bnhii/on. 

The water-company was none other than the Great Temple of the 
Sun at Sippara. Api)arently the water was paid fur by the inunici- 
jjality. for the sum paid by Sadnnu was not for the water supplied to 
an individual, but for that supidied to the ■'City of tlie Sun," the 
name either of the whole or of a part of Sippara. 

TELLO. — RESUME OF THE FRENCH EXCAVATIONS AT TELLO= 
LAGASH=SHIRPURI-A. — Dr. Heioia.n V. lliLPKEciiT writes to the SS2\ 
of Jan. 4 and IS ; By these French excavations have been, for tire tirst 
time, brought to light inscriptions of considerable length, written by 
kings of that ancient civilized race called Sumerians. It is to this 
race that the principal attainments of the Sheiuitic Babylonians in art. 
literature, and science, are to be traced 

With several interruptions. M. Dk Sau/.ix' has devoted eight cam- 
paigns fthe last of whicli he made the subject of a report before the 
French Academy, October, 1S94 i to a thorough and -lu ccssful explora- 
tion of the great group of mounds in Southern Babylonia known under 
the name of Tello. The ruins extend about four Engli>h mile^. and 
are situated some three or four day-' journey northe.wt of Ike-^orah. 
twelve hours cart from the old M'arka.ou the eastern 1 auk of the canal 
Shatt el-llai. They represent a city whirh i' called Shirpurla in the 
oldest cuneiform inscriptions, and Lagash in the later Babylonian 
literature. 

The first grand re-ults wi.-re the e.xcavation of tin- [i.dace of the 
jniest-king Gudea (about dfiiM) n. e,. or before a the discovery ot the 
invalualile diorite statues so imjiortant to the hi-tory of art. the find- 
ing' of a great number of inscribed door-sock cts Inch stood at the 
entrance of shrines and temphs, the unearthing of thousands of 
inscriljed clav cones and bricks, ot bron/e figures, na tal ami earthen 
vessels, and, above all, of the two great terracotta cylimlcis of Gudea 
with alrout two thousand lines of writing each. 

('hronoloyy ot the Rulers of TiUo=i Riiiadi . — llie earlii,'st rulers of 
Lagash lielong to a iieriod before tsargon I .ind Xaram-Sin. We plac-e 
the ap]iroximate age of the earliest of tliese kings. I'rukagina. on the 
threshold of the fifth and fourth millenniums before Ghrist, or. in 
round numbers. 4<HNI n. r ; in other words, two or three hundred 
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years Ijefore Saryun— whose age established through tin- well- 
known passage in the inscription ot’ Xabonidos. in connection with 
the discoveries of the University of Pennsylvania, and on the tiasis of 
])aleographic reasons. The four inscriptions of I rukaaina — of which 
only two have been pul)li-hed— came from Tello and Abu-Habba. 

I p to this time they have jias-ed as the most ancient in-crijitions of 
Pabylonian kings: but. in the American excavations at Xiiipnr. older 
document' ha\e been recently broliuht to light. 

After years of continueius labor. I at last succeeded, during the 
past summer, in bi'inging order out of a heap of about four hundred 
exceedingly 'mail and jiretty badly effaced fragments of marble and 
.sandstone va'Cs. Among other things, out (if eighty-seven fiagments 
lieloiiging to about sixty ditierent vases. I was able to restore a large 
royal iuscrijition of one hundrei.l and thirty-two lines, and out of 
thirty-four other fr.igments of twenty-odd different vases an inscription 
of twenty-eight lines. The author of the longer ,of the two inscriptions 
lived about the time of Urukagina. while the author of the other 
cuiieilorm text must be sUrely phn ed belbre him. in the fifth millen- 
nium before bhrist.' 

The chroni.ilogical order of the earliest jiviuces (.if Tello alter Uruka- 
gina ha.' been definitely settled by M. Heiizey. thus : Ur-Xina. Akurgal, 
Edingiranagin. Enanatuma I. Entemena. Enanatuma II. We know 
also the names ot the father ( Xigal-nigin) and grandfather (Gur-Sar) 
of I r-Xina : but. a- they bear no other title, it is scarcely possilde that 
they jilaved any imi.ioi’tant /•■!/< in tlie history of Lagash. .ludged liy 
his iu'cnjitions. 1. r-Xina was a }ienc(.--loving prince, who founded and 
cared for numeriiU' tern pies established within the limits of his extended 
city, which was grouped around a number of jirominent ipiartei's i.ir 
centres. In addition, he I'estiin.-il ami fortified the walls ol Laeash. 
The principal deity ot tlie city worshi[iped by him and his successors 
was X'ingii-'U, or Xinsugir. who in reality is identical with the As'Vriaii 
Xirdb. T.ittle oi' nothing i' known of Akurgal. the son and successi.ir 
of I r-Xin.'i. liec.uisc. none of hi' own iu'cri[itions have so far been 
found. Eiliiieir.inagin [or Eannadu was one of the mightiest of the 
very amdent Babylonian rulers. The northern [lart of the eountrv 

' I.KcN IlKl/hV. / 1 . .'/.// r. /•/#'> t n ChuIU t fifir Frill -.dr Sm .rr (net V(‘t tl Ili'li L'd ). 

It \ Itll.l’KKl HJ. llii Iiiihi/I I m ut n F ! Ill'll ! f li ut lit t/ir Uliiri'irifu <‘f f*i'iill^}/l~ 

1011111 Mil I [, ntjil A •.^itrnirii 

IM vcwn I'l'c.ait inve-ttg upini tins p-'int h:i\c -taiwn that, abcut a tin 'U- 

suiiil yar- In-fdn; thi- -f.-ealtcd tir-t (i_\iia-ty of I'r. tticiv was a 'till earlier powaifiil 
dynasty ot IJai'S Ionian king- Inoiiig tlnsir oiiitin in L'r. Conscipioiitlv thi- (‘ailier 
dynasty must lioroaticr f.e reckoned a- tin* tlr-t (Ivna-tv. d'or a more digailed 
UOCiaint see I/n 1 luhi/I ii'itli} n, h. r jn il itimi uf f/ir f ii 1 1 1'/'.^ifij uf Rr 0 U'.nl i'll H t O , \ ol I, 
jiai't II (Hi pi (•-'} 
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was subject to him; at all events, be defeateil its two jiriiicipal warlike 
kings, and brought rich booty back to Lagash. I'r and Ertch. the 
two venerable centres of early civilization in the south, he seems to 
have delivered from the hegemony of the north, at the same time pro- 
claiming himself sovereign ruler. Edingiranagiii carried his viikorious 
weapons as far as Elam, which aiipears here for the first time in cunei- 
form writings, but from this time forth for thousamls of years con- 
stantly remains the sworn enemy of the border states of llabylonia, 
threatening their indepemlence and occasionally devastating their fields 
and plundering their richly endowed temples. The powerful and 
domineering position attained by Lagash umler Edineiranagin cannot 
have heeii long maintained. The Sheniitic hordes, who at that time 
were pushing southward. gradually establislusl themselves in the north, 
and threatened the independence of the south. The oldest written 
monuments of Balivlonia do not designate tliese enemies i)f the native 
Bumeriaus by any single definite names, hut suddenly, and ^eemingly 
without any mediation, an c.xtensivc Sheinitic empire, ready made, 
meets us. with its capital city in north Babylonia, and we learn of its 
existence from cuneiform mominients witten in theShemitic language. 
At all events, the royal title seems to he extinguished alter Edingi- 
ranagin. All succeeding princes bear the title or juicst-prime. 

Z'/ie Period atUr Ediiuji rn looji a \ijr En.niindii']. — Tin.* recent excavations 
of De Barzec brought to light imi)ortant new ilr.cuments. even of the 
period after Edingiranagin. among them a beautiful >ilver vase with 
an inscription of Entemena. and they made us acnuainted with the 
names of several imitEi befi.>re unknown (cf. vol. viir. (inii). but >till the 
most important discoverie> are tlie following, which relate to the 
oldest history of Lagash, just treated. Lrukagina. in addition to the 
four inscriptions previou^ly known, is represented by a new door- 
socket. The inscription is arranged in two columns around the hole 
in which the door-pivot moved. But the inscribed part is so effaced 
that only small fractions remain. The perscjnality of rr-Xin;i. about 
whom We knew, until very recently, only through a few badly-pre- 
served fragments of limestone slabs. i.s brought very much nearer to 
us lyv the later results of De Barzec. In the years Isss and ISsp, the 
French e.\plorer dug up a building, every brick of which bore the 
inscription, '■ Lr-Xina, king of Lagash, son of Xigal-nigin, has built 
the houso of the god Ningirsu." In iloing so he reached the real 
theatre of Ur-XimVs activity, hi.s temple, and found in this building 
and its immediate vicinity a larae number of valuable and. for the 
greater ]iart, inscribed objects. Heuzey. in hi- description of the finds, 
counted not less than three door-sockets, three votive tablets, together 
with the bronze statuettes belonging to them, the fragment of an onyx 
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vase dedicated to the goddess Ba’u, four lion-heads, two fragments of 
stone tablets with tignres of animals, and, aliove all. three basreliefs 
in limestone. 

These three basreliefs, which are partly square, partly oval, are of 
especial interest to us as monuments of the earliest Babylonian art. 
Thev all three represent the same .subject more or less detailed — the 
king Ur Xina surrounded by his children and pages. The largest 
basrelief is forty cent, high, forty-seven cent, liroad. and seventeen 
Cent, thick, and contains this representation most complete in its 
details. This relief is divided into two parts, an upper and a lower 
half; upon !j(jth the kinc' figures as the principal person. He stands 
upon the up]ier part with ‘a basket, the symbol of the masons, on his 
head ; upon the lower side he is seated, holding a goblet of wine in 
his hand, while behind him stands his cupbearer carrying the wine- 
flask from which he poured into the king's goblet. In Ijoth cases the 
king is clothed with a short garment which covers only the lower 
half of the body, the ujiper half is entirely naked. In order to express 
the dignity of the king and of his position according to the ancient 
idea of both oriental and classic people, he is represented as a giant, 
so that in comparison with him his children and servants around him 
appear like dwarts. It is characteristic that upon both halves of this, 
and also upon similar reliefs found in Tello. the inscription beains on 
the head, and in nio-t cases by the mouth of the king, as though 
reiii'escnting words flowing from his mouth, or spoken by him. 

SU'h of the Vullurts . — By far the most important and interesting 
monument which thus far has been found in Tello is the so-called stele 
of vultures. Set u]! b_v King Edingiranagin [or Eannadu]. This mon- 
mnent consists of " close-grained white limestone, rounded at the top, 
and covered with scenes and inscriptions on both its faces.’’ It received 
its name from a flock of vultures, which carry away the arms, legs, 
and deca.pitatcd heads of the enemies vanquished by the king in a 
fierce battle. It is preserved only in a fragmentary manner, and even 
the pieces discovere<l up to this time are effaced partially, so that it is 
extremely difficult to gain an exact understanding of all its details, and 
to decipher satisfactorily the preserved cuneiform characters. Never- 
theless, Heuzey, by means of two now fragments, succeeded in explain- 
ing to a certain extent the figurative representation in the large and 
maunificont work on the French excavations edited bv him. The 
iront -ide show.s — so far as it is preserved — the following four jirincipal 
scenes, which stand in a logical relation to one another: (1) The 
king. Edingiranagin, with his infantry, is fighting a bloody battle; (2) 
at the head of his troops, and mounted on his chariot, he j)Ur.sues the 
defeated enemies: i'■^) in connection with the funeral rites, he cele- 
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brates his victory by a sacrifice; (4) he oversees the execution of tlie 
captives, and kills with his own hand one of the conquered chiefs. 

Oijti [ireserded luj Fordijn Kiaij.->. — Among the gifts which were pre- 
sented to the temple of Xingirsu by foreign kings, who at times 
acquireel a hegemony over Lagash, two inscrilied objects deserve 
especial attention. The one is a vase fragment, wdiich belongs to 
Alusharshid. king of Kish, who left sinli a large number of vases in 
Kippur; and the other is the fragments of a maee-hcad or sceptre- 
knob, dedicated by another king of northern Baliyloniu to the chief 
god of Telli.i. Still greater importance must be attached to two votive 
jiresents given by two other kings of Kish. The one is a sceptre-knob 
in stone, the side of which is adorned with six lions. They are -o 
connected with each other that each one with his tore ]ia\v^ clutches 
the hind paws of the lion ahead of him. at the same time burying his 
teeth in the shoulder of the latter. The top of the knoii contains the 
well-known lion-healed eagle, the coat of arms of the god Xingir'U 
and his city of Lagash. 

The other consecrated iirosent i.s a large lan'-e-head made of copper 
or bronze, and is f.uirteen centimetres wide ami eighty long. It was 
fastened to the lance-shaft by means of a handle with live round boh--. 
The name of the king is inscribed on the lower end of the copjicr or 
lironze head, and the lance was hung in the temple so that the head 
pointed downwards. 

DiiCdVinj of the Librari/ i <f. Jonmnl. x, ]> do). — In sjiite of the rich 
disi'overies at Tello in the line of artistic and reliaious objects, until 
lst)4 no clay-tablets of any imiiortance or in large numbers had been 
Itrought to light. While the American Ex})edition of the I'nivia'sity 
of Pennsylvania, in Ni[i[)ur. laid bare several archives containing over 
thirty-two thousand cuneiform tablets, the results of the French 
expedition in Tello, until ([uite recently, so far as 1 know, amounted 
to altout several hundred tablets, which belonged mo-tly to the third 
millennium n c. But at last (in ist)4) about two hundred metres dis- 
tant from the hill wdiere he uneovere.l the building- of the old princes 
of Lagash, in a small hill 1 )e darzec came U[ion a rieht-ancled gallery 
constructed of unburnt bricks, which concealed, according to his own 
estimate, about thirty thousand bakeil clay-taldets covereil with cunei- 
form writing, and arranged in layers, one above another. About five 
thousand of these are in a perfect state of [ireservation. although most 
of the tablets were, naturally, broken. Their contents, so far as they 
have been examined, embrace mostly contracts, inventories, ami lists 
of sacrifices, from the thinl and fourth millenniums n. e. A syste- 
matic publication and examination of this great library, in s]iite of the 
narrow field which it einViraces. will bring to view many iin port;int 
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details eoneerning the language itself and the business life in the teni- 
l_)le and the city. Even the enormous size of some of these documents, 
which reach a length of forty cent., is in itself remarkable As there 
are in the collection, also, statuettes, ckiy-cyliinlers. and large inscrilied 
pebbles, the l.iuilding uncovered by De .Sarzec may be regarded as a 
regular literary storehouse or tem])le archive. 

Plu ivhii'iiKj of the ruins non: ijoimj on . — The field of ruins, owing to the 
tein^iorary absence of De Sarzec, seems to have been plundered by the 
thievish .Vrabs from the neighborhood of Tello. For, at present, a 
large number of Ijaked clay-tablets are in the possession of dealers in 
England. France, and America. Already afiout two thousand of them 
have been offered for sale to me. .\fter a brief e.xamination of their 
contents. I could easily determine that they all come from Tello. 

TERRACOTTA TABLETS FROM TELLO-— Eight years have i)assed 
since the Royal Museum at Berlin came into posse.'sion. by the 
lil.ierality of the Councillor of Commerce J. Simon, of those remark- 
able clay-talilets from the archives of an Egyptian king, whose value tor 
the hi.st(.iry of the ancient East has been so great. The Museum is 
now indebted to .James Simon, tlie son of its late benefactor, for a 
similar gift. It is a collection of clay-tablets which have not. it is 
true, the historii'al importance of the above mentioned " Find at Tell 
Amarna." but yet afford us an e.xtraordinary insight into the life of a 
far distant past. Tlu.-re are about oOd talJets of terraci.itta, in early 
Babylonian cuneiform writing. They come I'rom the well-known 
South-Babylonian ruins (d’ Tello. They apparently form a part of a 
great number e.\cavate<l, many of wliich are already distributed 
among other Eurojiean Museums. They are mostly legal documents 
from the temple archive' of Tello. from the time of the South- 
Babylonian kings Tne-Sin. Gamil-Sin, an<l Bur-Sin. who lived about 
dd( il) n. c. in the city of Ur of the Chaldees, which is also known to us 
from the bililical history of tlie patriarch.s. The aj^pearance of these 
tablets varies greatly. Some are rectangular, .some sipiare, and some 
in the shape of a half-glolae Tlieir size ranges from Si cm. to 
cm. The cuneiform writing is sometimes micric'Copically small, and 
sometimes large and aneient : the seals are sometimes imj)resse-d on 
the tablet it'clf, and sometimes on a clay enveloji which encloses 
the tablet, and Ijears bc'ides a short inde.x of its contents. The 
most remark. dile event of each year is Useil as a date: for e.xample, 
one tablet is dated "the year when the King Bur-Sin destroyed 
the city of Urbellum ; ” another, "the year when the King Ine-Sin 
de-:troyed the cities of Simuru ami I.ulubu for the ninth (!j time;'' 
a third, the year when the king " erected the statue of the god 
En l.il:’' a fourth, "the year when the Moon Cod. the Lord, spoke 
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the oracle;'' and so forth. When any year was wanting in events 
which could serve to designate it. they continued to Use the name 
■of the year preceding, or even of the next but one, and dated, for 
exainide, "tlie year after the year when the king Ine-Siu destroyed 
Anshan " t^oiiietimes the name of a year is changed before it has 
ended by adding the record of some new event As was mentioned 
above, these clay-tablets come from that great South-Bafiylonian city 
whose ruins now bear the name of Tello. and which was in ancient 
tin}es called T.aga.'h. The city had many richly-endowed sanctuaries, 
and it is with the administration of the wealth of these temples that 
our tablets are concerned. But it is not only the system of manage- 
ment of the temples which is revealed to us ; we learn fta nn the tablets 
many particulars which contrilmte to our knowleilge of the ancient 
Babylonians. Thus we are able to conclude, from those width refer 
tu sowing and harvest, that the Babylonian tiebls proilitced on an 
average from 2-j to o<> fold of wheat, a ricli yield, but far below 
Herodotos' tabulous estimate of 2b0 fold. The flocks were princi[)ally 
sheep and oxen, but goats and asses are ahtt mentioneil, and two of our 
tablets are concerned ith the feeding i.it the tenijile iloas. The gov- 
ernment of ditierent cities and their temples was conlideil to so-called 
Patesi, who were >ubject to the king. It is remarkable that a princt.-ss 
is once mentioneil as a Patesi. Tlie iirie-ts, officials, .'oldiers and 
workmen of tlie temple.' drew their subsi.--tence from tho-e sanctuaries 
in who.seservice they were engaged. Plow they were emjdoyed by those 
in authority is shown by one remarkable tablet of the l‘■olleetion, which 
reports upon the employment of two companie-i. each of G'l men (one 
under Captain Luschama'ch and one under Caiitain Schizibarra i. 
On a given day. one man was sent to the irrigating canal of king 
Pungi. b") men to serve the king, and men with a shi^i to Nina. 
Altogether b-'i men were cnijiloyed and only d-") remained, who were 
not sent out of the city. — IIPW. b'^lM'i. Xo. TJ. 

ANCIENT STELE OF VICTORY. — .\t the 'itting of Nlay Id, AIJIL. M. 
Hi-u zky continued to indicate 'cveral hi-^toric facts which re-ult from 
the discoveries of M. de Sarzec. He made known, by cast', two frag- 
ments of a stele of victory. Ic'S ancient, from the style of the figures 
and of the inscrijition. then the Stele of the Vultures. This ]irove' that 
the head' of Sirjiourla at no jieriod cea'cil to be military chiefs. The 
inscription, although much mutilated, contains an im[iortant detail: 
we rind for the first time, on a monument of .P'ello, the name of the 
citv of ,b/(o/( , which was, before Babylon, one of the capitals of Baby- 
lonia. — AM, .Vug. 'y.'i. 

ASSYRIA. 

ASSYRIAN MEASURES. — -M < )i'i'i;KT Ini' pointed out ( /I'tcci (/' Assi/ri- 
oloijit. isn.'i. ])p. rib-lUdl that the mea'Ures of the circuit and the area 
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of Dur-Sarkin (Khorsabad) must form the basis for valuinit Assyrian 
measures. The span is equal to U.274b m,. the foot to O.Ooli m., the 
cubit to O.o6 m., the atnne to 4.03 m.. the so-ss to 4S3 m., the ladai to 
14.0 km , etc . — S. Eeinacii in RA, Feb. ’OG. 

THE BABYLONO-ASSYRIAN PANTHEON. — M. Pn ilsTEI.V has given an 
archreologieal commentary on the cuneiform texts signalized by M. 
Bezold. who for the first time furnishes precise indications on the 
types of the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon (Z.4. 1894. p. 41U). The 
article is above all interesting from the information it gathers together 
on the oriental tyjte of the heaven-bearing Atlas ; I would also signal- 
ize that which concerns Atargatis-Derceto. — S. R. in RA. Feb '9G. 

BABYLONO ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE MUSEUM AT CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. — Professor Dr. H. V. Hii.i-kecht writes in the8'8T ( Feb. il9;: 
Among the Bafiylono-Assyrian antiquities which liave come to the 
knowledge of A^syriologists during the last few years, three deser\*e 
special mention: (1) Of fundamental value for our knowledge of the 
early history of art in Me.sopotamia, and of the extent of the earliest 
Sheinitie dominion, is the Iragment of a basrelief in basalt, with the 
remains of four columns in Old-Babylouian cuneiform characters. 
In the first column are still preserved portions of the name of king 
Xaram-Sin ("Beloved of the Moon God"), the son and successor of 
Sargon I. He caused the monument to be erected about 37du b. c., 
upon a terrace presumably near Diarbekir, on the Upper Tigris. 
Pere Scheil. who was in f'onstantinople at tliat time, ])ublislied text 
and relief for the first time in the Rccun'l de Triivinix. etc.^ I have 
published a new and critical edition of the relief and and its inscrijr- 
tion in The Biihyloainn Kcpeilition of ijie L'ulcer-Aty of Pe/iei-^i/lcitniu 
('vol. I. part 2). The })lace where the monument was found con- 
firms the correctness of my attempted reconstruction of the oldest 
isheniitic domain, of which I maintaiuiM], on the basis of otlier facts, 
that it extended in the north to the natural turundary formed by the 
Armenian mountains. Altliough the monument is broken, and the 
preser\'cd fragment ilcfaccd. yet it shows us that the artisans of that 
very ancient time were skilful in using hammer and chisel on the 
harde.'t materials. \A'e are faced with the .-trange but undeniable 
fact, that we al-^o find in stmlying the oldest stone vases and seal- 
cvlinders, that Babylonian art. 4i>0ti n. c., shows a knowledg(.' of 
hnman forms, an observation of the Iaw.■^ of art. and a neatness and 
fineness of execution, far beyond the products of later times. The 
Hower of Babylonian art, indeed, is found at the beginning of Baby- 
lonian history. In the succeeding millenniums we find here and there 

^ tie Trtir/luj- /'eldfifa •) la PfuhdtRpe et f'f /’ A/‘cl'i''>(>'</!e c;/u/ifir)ines 

tt an'-urieunc^. K'lilpd by ^vnl. xv, pp tt ) 
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a renaissance, but on the whole the art of this entire period disports 
itself in the grotesque and exaggerated : it is only the degenerated suc- 
cessor of a brilliant but bygone time. 

Another interesting discovery, important for the Xeo-Assyrian 
period, was made in the beginning of 1894 at Tell-Alita. a mound 
situated about sixteen miles southeast of Mosul. It is a beautifully- 
preserved alabaster stele belonging to the chief of the palace. l!el-Har- 
ran-bel-usur C" 0 Bel of Harran. protect the master who. according 
to the so-called Canon of Eponyms, occupied twice (741 and 717 u. c.) 
the highest ])(jsition of state next to king Tiglath-Pileser III (the I’ul 
of the ( )ld Tc.stanient. 74.">-7'27 n. c.). As Bel-Harran-bel-usur. in his 
inserijition of thirty lines, expresses liimselt very indcpenilently for an 
Assyrian official, the stele wa- probalily erected by him in 7 27. 1 a-twcen 
the death of Tiglath-Pileser and the accession to the throne of Shal- 
maneser IV (727-722 i;. c. » : tliat is. during the short interval when it 
was easy h)r him to behave like a ruler. The Ibuuding of a new town, 
named after him Dur-Bel-IIarran-bCl-usur. gave occasion for it. lie 
founded this new city in obedience to an oracle of the gods. and. hav- 
ing adorned it with a richly endowed temple, he caused his likeness, 
carved in stone, and inscribed with a brief histcu-y of his deeds, to be- 
set up in it as a memorial. Betore the statue of this dignitary are 
placed several syniliols of the gods mentioned in the inscriiition, and 
arranged in the sante order. l\’e are thus enabled definitely to deter- 
mine the syml.iols of .Marduk and Xebo. which occur very often in 
Babyloiio-.Issyrian works of art. The mound Tell-Abta. in whichtho 
stele was found, probably contains the remains of the old i)ur-Bel- 
Harran-bel-usur. 

Of still greater importance to Assyrian history of the 'eventh cen- 
tury IS. c. is the stele of Xabouidos. recently discovered at Muiellibeh, 
near Ilillah : that is, within the old city-b(.)undarv of Babykiu (jf. A. /LI. 
p. 9b). It is of ba-alt. and one half is broken oil. The now muti- 
lated cuneiform inscription consisted originally of eleven long columns, 
of which the lower jiart has been preserved. Xabonidos has lelt a 
number of inscriptions, but most of them refer almost entirely to his 
excavating and restoring very ancient temples and reviving their rites. 
In this instance, however, contrary to his usual habit, he interweaves 
a number of imjKirtant historical events and chronological data with 
what he lia^ to tell us of his temples. The stele is therefore a valu- 
able source for the reconstruction of the later Babyl inian and A.ssyrian 
hi.ctory of the seventh and sixth centuries n. c. (cf. A. H. 8ayci:. pp. 
90-987 

INSCRIPTION OF KING SIN-SAR-IKUR.— At the sitting of March 12, 
'9G, of the AlJ'tL. M. Oppert announced that R. P. 8chj:il had dis- 
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coveiA'il an iiniiortant iu^^criiition containing a ilonation made l>v the 
kina' Siu-Sai'-ikur, wliora M Djipeit supi)o<cd to he the hi't kina of 
Xineveh. The text given hy M. Seheil e.-italih.-^lied that this king was 
the son of the great Sanlanapalos ' Asstir-hani-pal ). — PJA ISOfi, Xo. I'i. 

ARABIA. 

ARABIA ACCORDING TO THE LATEST DISCOVERIES AND RESEARCHES. 
— l\'e extract the following from Dr. Fui rz most interest- 

ing rtsuiih' in the SST. of Oct. 12 anel Nov. 2, fsHo. 

Dr. Edward Glaser’s Discoveries. — I ntil lately, it has been the general 
opinion that the inscriptions found in Soutli Araliia by traveler.s 
in the last decenaries did not date farther back than abciut IOh n. c. 
Only the mention of the Sahean Itd'ioaiirn in the in-eriptions of 
the Assyrian king Sargon led tlie late Francois Leneinnant to the 
belief that one of the princes of Saha, Jatha'aniir. knmvn from 
inscriptions, must be identical with him : that, at lea't. lioth names 
must lie the same. Thi.> observation rP’ Lenormant re.sulted in the 
Sal'eists. not long after, drawing the inferein e of the date of compo- 
sition of the oiliest Sahean royal iii'criptions. Tl'ie attention of 
Oriental 'cholars had been since then more closely direeteil to ancient 
Araliia; and this became still more the case when an .Austrian explorer, 
Dr. Eilward Glaser, who since l'^S2 lias made four journeys to Arabia, 
brought not only a large number of new inscriptions from there, 
but also tried to prove that a wlioleseriC' of inscrijition^, the so-eallod 
Minean. had to be placed before the tsabean. According to this asser- 
tion, the beginning of otir information on the civilization of South 
Arabia, as derived from inscriptions, is tr.i be moved backward to the 
middle of the second millennium before Christ. This supposition, 
although '0 far not refuted, is still oiiiiosed by .several scholars. Yet 
it is the lasting merit of Glaser's researches into the arclueology of 
tsouth .^raliia to have placed the important part Arabia played 
in the history of the ancient Shemitic nations in the proper light by 
means of inscripition-i, the Old Testament, i unciform inscriptions, 
and the classics. Fie did this in his sketch of the Hotonj mid 
Giogi'dijhi/ of Arabia (vol. it. Berlin, IS'.H)}. (Jf the first volume, 
treating of the history of Arabia, only the first part has been pub- 
lished. Almost everything that we possess in the line of new and 
important inscrijitions. since the acquisition of the so-called Osiander 
inscriptions in London, and the often unreliable copies of Flalevy in 
Paris, we owe to the four exploring tours of Fi<lward (dascr to Arabia. 
This is especially true of his third tour in ISSS, and the fourth tour 
from September lNfj2 to the sju'ing of ISlJd. On account of the remark- 
able place where they were found, the numerous, but unfortunately 
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mostly fragmentary, inscriptions copied hy Jiiliu-; Eating at El-Oela, in 
Northern Arahia, in ISsl, and aiterwards edited hy D. 11. Muller, of 
^ ienna, must also he mentioned. Their real 'igniticaiiee, hoivever. 
was set forth later hy Glaser (in his >ket< h, vol u i. A jiai't of tlie'C 
fragments, like most of the inscrihel atones oljtaiui-d liy Glaser on his 
.second journey (18So), and afterwards sold to the British Mineuin, 
belong to the text written in the INIinean dialect, wliiih. on account 
of their linguistic character, and prohahly also the time of their com- 
position, must he regarde<I as older than the .'^ahean, and, according 
to Glaser, reach even into the secoiul millennium before Chri't. 
Through another portion of the fragments from wdiidi Eating took 
.squeezes, we get acquainted with the so-called Lihyauian in'Crij)tion>. 
which ])resent an entirely new style and manner of writing. Their 
language ajiproaches closely’ the later written dialect of Northern 
Arabia, hut has still the article in the older form han- (or hn-j. almo-t 
identical with the Hebrew. The writing i< a variety of the alphabet 
used in Southern Arabia, and the peojih- are the /min'i Liliijdn, al-o 
mentioned liy the Arabian authors. These live<l, as ( baser ha- cor- 
rectly stated, originally in the east of Ar.ihia, wlicnce they jirohahly 
also brought their writing: thi'ii. between the der-line of the Nabatean 
Emigre and the appearance of Muhannnad. jicrhaps abiiut a. d. .Twi- 
4I.H.I, they founded a little enqiire in Northwestern Arabia, until finally 
(in the neighborhoi'id of Mecca) they were absorbed by the well- 
known tribe of the Hudhailites. 

(.tIusi r's third juvraey. — To return t(,) Glaser's journey?, the tliinl of 
which will be always memorable for his visit to Marib. the old capital 
of the Sabeans. which he pursued in Mandi. bsss, and wdiich la-ted 
five Weeks. It was reserveil for Glaser to get fully acquainted with the 
famous Sabcan metropolis, where he remained for more than a month 
as the guest of the sheriff of Marib. and w hence he firuught a rich col- 
lection of about three humlred inscriptions. In the lir-t jiart of his 
sketch (vol I. Hiitnry). distributed among the members of the ( li’icntal 
Congress at Stockholm, but, unfortunately, not yet published. Glaser 
spoke of the most iuqiortant result? of Ids third journey, and c-]ic- 
oialh’ of his visit to IMarib. This report attracted at that time much 
attention, and I am glad to be able to state here that bclorc the end of 
this year the first (historical) part of his sketch will be completed. 

Tiro Siibrnn Iih^crijitiuiisfrnin Marib . — The most interesting of the num- 
erous te.xts from Marib and its nearest surroundings, ami at the .-ame 
time the longest of all inserijitions from South Arabia hitherto known, 
are the so-called Sirwali inscription, written at the end of the rule of 
the Saljean [iriest-kiugs (about 7Ud n. c., or perhajis a few centuries 
earlier), and the two steles referring to the famous dam of Marib, the 
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second of which contains also new historical dates, and, being dated 
itself, can be regarded as the latest Saheaii inscription (a. d. 542). It 
consists of not less than a hundred and thirty-six short lines, and 
informs us of the .successfully sujipre.ssed revolt against the Ethiopic 
rule then established in .Southern Arabia (since a. u. 525). and in con- 
nection with this fact of a rujiture of the dam just mentioned, which 
was built about a thousand years earlier. The Ethiopic king of whom 
the inscription speaks, Eainhus (or Rauihis). was so far nut even 
nominally known, although the name of his viceroy, Abraha. who is 
also mentioned in the inscription, was familiar to scholars. Besides, 
we are informed that when iioace was concluded with the rel'els, the 
two then predominant powers, Rome (Byzantium) and Persia, and 
their North-Arabian va.ssals. the prince of the Ghassanicles, Harith 
(Aretas) bin Gal:>alat. and the king of Hira (on the Euphratosj. al- 
Mundhir (who is mentioned so frequently in the old Arabic poems 
from the time liefore Muhammad ,i were rei'resented biy ambassadors. 
Like several other [)ost-(.'hristian inscriptions, jairtly known before 
Glaser's journey.s. tliis text is dated according to a so-far-unknuwn era. 
which various scholars had sujiposed to be the era of the Sc-Ieucides. 
The year of this era mentionc<l in our iU'Cription is the year ('>57. The 
researches of Gla.-en to whom I am indebted for the jiresent summary 
of contents ; have, however, proved l.ieyond doubt that the era in que.s- 
tion i' nut that of the Sdcucides. luit an era commencing with the 
year 115 c, i .. and which is jirobably national .‘-^abean. Accordingly, 
thi^ in-criptioii was written in a. d. 542. shortly after the war which 
Byzantium and Peivi.i — or. rather, (.Hias'.m and Hira — had carried on 
against each otlier (in a. d. 540;. 

This inscriiition, which, from its (.'hristian opening (“in the power 
of the All-merciful and his Messiah and the Holy Ghost "), also has a 
certain signilicance fur church history, throws light U[ion the last period 
of ."'abcan history. But tlie albres.iid Sirwah inscription (about 7t >0 u. c.) 
is of greater importaiK'c for Bhemitic antiquity. In part, it had already 
lieen copied by Half vy. but the .sus])ici(ius Bed'ween had taken his copy 
away from him. Gla-^er, however, suececiled in copying the whole 
large insci-iption of about a thou.sand words — indeed, he even managed 
to take a splendid .'pueeze of it. In ditlerent j.ias.^agc.s of his sketch 
(i. (12 f. : II. y'J. lOG. 244. dAo, 2!J4. 445. 44y, 451. 4G4 f ) (.fla.-er refers, in 
a more or less detaded way. m the contents of this highly interesting 
inscri[itiun. According to his statements, it was written by the [iriest- 
king (iimbirrih) Kariba-il M’atar, son of Dhamar-aili. who llourished 
shortly before the iieriod ef the “kings’’ of Saba. His i)rcdecessor 
(pirobably his grandfathei, Jaila‘-il Bayyin) had already carried on a 
successful war against the enqure of Ma'in and that of Katabfm, in 
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consequence of which the king of Kataban became an ally of Saba, 
while Ala'in collapsed into ruins, or, at the most, was limited to its 
former cajiital, Karna’u. Kariba-il prides himself on having a whole 
number of towns of the Minean empire, among them especially the 
former second cajiital of Main, Jathil, surrounded with walls, and 
consecrated to the god Ahnak-hu of Saba. Several other smaller 
empires — as Harim, Nashan, etc. — are mentioned besides as having 
been humiliated, and the names of the devastated towns, a:^ well as 
the number of the killed and prisoners, are stated. 

The discovery of this inscription, and the study of the former Minean 
inscrijitions made known by Halevy. all of which presiqqiose a large 
Minean kingdom situated in the Gof of f'outh Arabia, with the two 
centre^ Ma'in (or. Karna'n) and .Jathil, have caused Glaser tci dnnv a 
conclusion of great historical importance: namely, that, though Era- 
tosthenes ( about I'dU B. I'., i)Uoted by .Strabo) still speaks of four great 
nations in South Arabia, the Mineans. Sabeans, Katabaniaus. and 
Hadhramautians. " who are ruled by kings." the Minean kingdom 
known from inscriptions mu-t chronologically l.ie placed the rise 

of the Sabean power, ( daser's ciiief reason for this theory was the 
strange ab.-enee of mutual mentioning each other, both in the Minean 
and Sabean inscriptions. If. notwithstanding this, we -hottld adhere 
to the view that tlietwo cmjiire.s existed contemporaneously, we should 
have to assume, in addition, that, alter the defeat of Ma'in by SaJia 
(towards the end of the i>eriod of the prie>t-king^ of Sal)a), Ma'in suc- 
ceeded once mole in elfccting a (•onsi>liil;ition — a ].rocOsS which nat- 
urally could not have taken plact' without a thorough humiliation of 
the Sabean rival empire. But neither the Sabean nor the IMiiieau 
inscriptions, although we now [.o-sC'S a considerable number of both, 
indicate anything of such an event. ( 'on.'Oqiiently we -hall hm'e to 
abide by Glaser's theory, which 1. for my jiart. lousider one of the 
most I’ortunatc histoi'ical hyiiothese-. This theory is of the greate.st 
historical range. inasmu<-h a-: t'roin it it fdlows that, as the most llour- 
ishing period of the iMinean empire, we nilHt eonsider the centiirie' 
]ireceding and following B)iw> n. i , in a round number about l-'!(Hi to 
7(Jd n e., or, jierhaps more correctly, about 14(K» i or l.'idi'i) to ,S(J( i n. i . 
Bv this assunqition the civilization of Southern Ar.ibia was contem- 
[lorary ivith the (Jld As.'Vrian and the Middle Babylonian, as well a- 
with the Egy]itiau <if the New JMn[)ire. This i' at [ireseiit the less 
remarkable, as it bei-ame evident i see forward. [>. ll(i i that there existed, 
as early as about 20IMI n. c., a civilization in Arabia which must Inu'e 
been very similar to that tamiliar to us in South Ar.ibia, ami of which, 
in all probability, this latter was only a younger branch. 

The Lund nf Ophir. — In the second, the geographical, jiart of the 
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sketch, which was written and [luhlLshed in the interval lietween his 
third and fourth journeys, Glaser established a number i_if new facts 
of historic hil ilieal nature which are not directly i-onnected with his 
inscrijitions. The nio<t important of them, involving an entirely new 
concejjtion of the sianiheance of Arabia for Shemitic antinuity, and 
radically transforminsi our old ideas of the Araltian peninsula, may 
be briefly stated here. First of all. there is to be pointed out what 
appears to me the final location of the famous gold-laud ( >[ihir. wliich 
according to Glaser, is situated nowhere ebe than in the east of 
Arabia, and comiiri-ed the coast of the jiresent Bahrein and its back 
land, the country of A"eniama. In order to reach it, Hiram’s or 
Solomon's ships had to sail from Elat around the whole of Araliia, 
stopping, in all probability, still at a number of ports important for 
the trade with India. This explains the long duration of the whole 
Voyage, which, back and forth, lasted three years. Glaser [)roves his 
theory, aincinc other n.^ason-^, by referring to the numerous gold-mines 
in Yoniama. which, in fact, ai’e knc>wn to have still existed in the 
ninth century before Ghri-t. and reminding us of the riches of gold in 
the same region I'the ancient llilukha) at the time of Gudea. about 
2>nfl B. c. Beside-, lie recalls the fact that the ojiposite coast of Elam 
(the later Persian shore) was in ancient times called A[ur — a name 
identical with the Hebrew t)[ihir. and in later tiiuccs t rails ferreil. as he 
thinks, to the ci.)a.st of East Arabia, which at certain jicriods was under 
Elamitic iullueiicc <rf. .1./. I, xi. pjc 7b, 77 1 . 

dhi'Cr'^ fiiiirt]i joiiriii.i /. — I now turn to the results of his fourth jour- 
ney ( Sc'iiteml ler, l.'sni, to spring of l.sPl i, so far as they have been [luli- 
lished. This last time al.-o Glaser lirought back a oollei tion of original 
monuments equal in value to those of hi- former journeys (at present 
in the museums of Berlin and London ;. It has liec-n .-old meanwhile 
to Melina, where it I'orms a trea.sUre i.>f the Court iNIu-eum. By far the 
most im])ortant result olitaincd by ( daser's last journey is the nuni- 
eroii.s squei-zes of larger inscriptions, taken from original nionuments 
which Could never be removed, and partly from districts never reached 
liefore by any European. For scientitic purposes they have the .-ame 
value a- the originals, and it i- only to be hoiieil that some scientific 
institute or museum may soon undertake their [lublh-ation, and ciim- 
pensate linancially, to -ome extent, the intre[tid traveler who. for the 
attainment of his high aim, sacrified health, energy, and a large 
amount of money. 

Among these ^-qticczes there are especially two groiqis of inscriptions 
which de.-erve our attention. For the first time we have the authentic 
text of the larger inscriptions of the Miiieaii kings from the Gbf (Ma'iii 
and Baruki^h), which only now can lie fully utilizeil for science, as 
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Hali'vy's copies were mostly insullieieiit and ineomjlete. Secondly, 
we now ]ios^e^s al'Oiit a luindrcd text-: ol an entirely new. and :^o tiir 
unknown, specie.^ of iiwcriptioU' ; naTiiely. Kataliaiiian royal inscri])- 
tions. written in the Minean diale<-t. They are of the el■eat('^t iinpor- 
tanc-e for coinpletinu' the picture which we ran draw ot the lii^toi-y and 
civilization of'South Arabia. In the tii-'t volume of hi.s sketch, shortly 
to he piililished. Gkwer V ill draw the hi.storical result' trom all the 
new material which we owe to his etiorts 

Arabia AND Phcen'Cia under Babylonian Influence. — it had been .supposed 
for a lony time, that the i onntries Mauan ,iiid .Milukh. oi'tcn men- 
tioned in the cuneiform in'criptiou'. were to be looki-d for in .\raliia. 
In the second (the ceoaraiihical part' of liis 'k<ach Glasi-i' has 
piuved lieyond doubt that llaaan is that part ot .\r.ibi;i bound- 
ing Babylonia (on the Persian (.iulfn and that Mihikh repre-ents 
Northwest Arabia (po the peninsula of Sinai, but not including it j 
T hese two dijininion', including the ivlmle northern pan of Arabia, 
have always been, even in remote antiipiity. in > lo-e <'onnc. lion with 
Babylonia — a tact clearly brouuht out by tim lU'criptioiis foiiml liy 
De Sarzec in I’ello. Even the ancient kina of Sircull.i. Ur-f ilMiuia [oi 

Ur-N'ina] prides himself in hai iiiL: brouclit Maean all kind-^ of 

/.vs/(/c(/o' trees : namely, jialm-trces. I'hc'c aie the 'aine trees calleil. 
later on. //iCscZ'/cm. ami. l.iy w.iy i.>f B.abylonian popular etymoloey. 
also aob-.l/or/mi (■■ tree fif IMacan " ^■ea. king N'aram-Siu of Agadi. 
who probably lived not lone after hr (lhanna. .iml had led an expedi- 
tion again.st 5Iagan. brouuht. amonu otln r thing-, a beautitid wt-c ot 
alabaster as liooty, A still more iinpiaitant I'art Magan and Milukh 
jilayed at the time of the renowned prie-t-kiiiu. (hidea of Siruulla [or 
Sirpurla], As PJagan was the ju'incipal plm.-e whence Gudea hrouulit 
the diorite (/'•-/,/'/ stoliel which he Used tor Id- statUe-, it i- also men- 
tioned with Nlilukli. Guhi. and Niruk ' l>ilmim. in the Persian Gulf) 
as jiroduciug different kinds of liard wood used for 'hi]i-l uiildiiiu. 
rvhile IMilukh was esjieeially noted for it- wood and it- gold-dii-t. 
The latter was tdso obtained troiii tlie Khakhum Mountain- : namely. 
Kluikli. southeast from iMeilina. .\ - the B.diyloiiiaii- desiuiiated 
Magan tdso as the Cojiper Mountains, and. as the country m-iuld m irinu 
Nlagan is Mash, which plays .-iieh an im[iortant [lart iii the .Nimi'ud 
Epic."' and forms the hiuh jdatcau of ('eiitral .\r,ibia, the assertion 
tluit the Copper Mountains of Kima-h ( •' laml of Ma-h " i are identic. d 
with the Mash Mountains seeins not too Imld. TJie entrance g<ite to 
this dark and dreary mountain reuion. which Nimi'od had to pass 
in order to reach tlie "Isle of the Bles-ed." the ahode of his aiiee-tor 
Noah, was guardeil liy the fahnloiis scorjuun men. ■'The (fate of hi- 
Aneestor ” { Ahul-ahi-^liii) was tlie name given to these mountains by the 
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Babylonians. They have this name even in the inscriptions of Gudea 
(Sumerian. Ka-fjal-iuUa). According to the cuneiform inscriptions, 
Milukh was also famously known for its precious stones, especially 
the -snjndu stone, or the ihoJiata of the Bible. Altogether, the parallelism 
of Milukh and Havilah. as already pointe<l out by Glaser, seems strik- 
ing. Mihrkh with its products of gold-dust, fonuhi stones, and Vslul 
wood, and Havilah with its gold. ^hoJimn stones, and hedolakh. 

From all this it follows that since ancient times East ami M'est 
Araliia. as far south as the Tropic of Cancer, and the IVestland. Martu, 
which bounded Milukh on the north, were under the influence of 
Babylonian civilization. The mountains of Martu, called Tidanum, 
whence Gudea gtd hi- alabaster i •'///r-gn/'i. are doubtless identical with 
the Dedan of the BiVle and of the Minean inscriptions, and were 
situated east of Edom and in the eastern part of the Jordan region. 

Arabian Dynasty ruling Babylonia. — Five hundred years later, about 
B. c.. we find in Bal.iyloiiian hi.'tury a reinarkafile fact, qtial- 
ilied to cast a now light on Sheinitic history. While, in Si.mth Baby- 
lonia. tii'st a Shemitic. then an Elamite, dyii.tsty ruled (at T.arsa). 
which also claimed the .-uprimiacy over North Babylonia. Arabian 
lirince-- had succeeiled in gaining firm foothold in the city of Babel. 
Finally they united the whole Babylonia, and brought it under their 
sceptre until they were overthrown alter three liundred years — most 
likely by the Elainite-KaSsite king Gandas. This rejii'eseuts the well- 
known lirst Baliyloniun dynasty, whicli was at its height under the 
ri'iiowned king Kli.miinurahi, and whose last king liut one was 
.Vniiiii-zaduga. A-- scweral <if the eleven name.s had a good Babylonian 
sonnd. csjiccially that of the fourth king. .\pil-Sin, and that of the 
fifth. Sin-vuuhallit. nobody* had so far ever doubted the Babyli.inian 
oriain of thi^ dyna.-^ty. until, some years ago. the well-known English 
AS'yri(.)lugi<t Suvee pointed out the identity of the name of the last 
king hut one. Ammi-zailuga, and that of the South Arabic (Minean) 
name .Viiimi— aduq. w ho'C second element, aub'y. helongY to a root 
which is not found in Assyria. Sayce ( Itc-urd-i of iht PciA. new 
seric,'. vol. tri. ishii. Pi-efacc, pp x tf . i he.'ides pointed ont the fact 
that tire biilinanal li-t of kings (RawlinsonS /rt.YO'qg/eh.'. vol. i, 
pi. .54 I translator the name Khammu-raln by Kimta-rapashtu ("Ex- 
tended Family ” and the name Animi-zaduga by Kiiutu-kiltu (".lust 
Family "j. — thus as well a^ niiiini by family.'’ Savee adds, 
as his opinion ; " It m more jirohahle that in both instaures it is really 
the name of god." referring to such names of the Old Testament as 

' A- caily u- Iss.S the Freiicli -clielur Pooxijx cluiim-il Aniliiaii (or Araincaii) 

^)riain for tlii- dvna-ty (eoiiqi. Juarnnl A^iaptjue, vol. xi. No. li, pp .',4;t-.54T| 

Editor of SST. 
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Ammi-el, Jerob-‘am (" ‘Ani tights;” comji. " Jisra-el ami the 
Kedra-o, Aral)ic name of the kins; Amniu-ladin. Although the list of 
the eleven kings of this first dynasty, tVom Xiimlier III to Xumher XI, 
has the addition "son of the preceding, " Sayce eoiieludes that the 
first five kings must have been of national iSabylonian descent, but 
that frsjin Khammu-rabi "nomad Semites on the liontiers of Chaldea"’ 
had seized the dominion. 

Xinaes of thi.i Di/iiHiti/ Arnhic. — Xot only the kings beginning with 
Khammu-rabi. but the whole first dynasty, are of Arabian and not of 
Canaanite origin. In the first two names. Shumu-abi i. " Shem is my 
father and Sumiila-ilu f" Is Shem not god?" a we ufi-erve the same 
cireiimscrijjtion of the name ot aod so Ireqiient in the in.seriptions of 
South Arabia. For e.\ami>le. in tlie name Sim-liu-! ijami (" Hi- name 
is my glory Sim-hfi-'ali ("His name is sublime "). .Tada’-sini-hu 
(“He knows his name." name of a god of Harim, comp, the Hebrew 
Shem-jada'. Xmn : 32 , and first of all Shemti-el, " His name is ( lod.’" 
Sciiiiiiel). The name of the patriarch Shem i^ most likely also only an 
abbreviation of a [iroiier name, composed with Shem --^.ud. The third 
name, Zabium, is Arabic, evident bv theclosina ik. tin’ so-called minia- 
tion, and, in fact, occurs in inscri[ition' from South Arabia (fore.xam- 
])le. Tritish iMusCum, 'lb. f>i, as well as in the li-t' o ' the eeiiealogists 
of Xorth Araliia ; the significance i' " warrior." In rce.ird to the sixth 
name. Khammu-rabi. there exists a whole series of equally formed 
names of contemporaries, as Samas-ralfi. •''in-rabi, liamimin-rabi, etc. 
Either these names signify " Samas. Sin. llamman. ' etc , " i-^ my lord."’ 
or . . . "is great." or " multi[ilied." In both ea-c--. the mode of 
exinvssion is Araliic, a- the name .larbi-ilu i the lid lyloiiians would 
say Irbi-ilu '. a name of the same epoi h, proxam. 'I bat the liabylon- 
ians themselves considered this element ivdx to lie ot toreign origin, 
ju’oves their translation of the name Khammu-rabi liy Kimturajiashtu 
Still more interesting is even the first element Khammu. whiidi, 
according to the analogy of the other names composed with /'o/i/, must 
be regarded as the name of a god. Already the exi'teiice ot an ancient 
Shemitiegod '.Vin ( with o///i. llibylonian pronunciation Khammu ! has 
been quite correctly inferred by Sayce. To -ettle thi' quc'tion abso- 
lutely. Glaser informs us that, accordingto his newly di-covered Kata- 
banian inscriptions, written in the Minean dialect, the principal god 
was called 'Amin, in consequence ot which the Katabanians were called 
" children of 'Ainm " ( wahui .[min i by the Sabeaii'. Ihe signilication 
of "Am, the name of this god, is uncle. To the ancient Shemites, god 
was their father (nhn). uncle (iimmu and and their I'ousin or 

beloved one i^iladn t. in one jiei'son. Thus the other names with '(iiiinu 
(“my uncle "). — for examjile. in Hebrew, ’.[mmi-il i " my um-le is 
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god — which, however, also originate from the ancient Mineans in 

Arabia, where they ivere understood and [ireserved the longest. 

Here belong the names of the ninth and tenth kings. Ammi-satana 
and Auniii-zadiiga. W’e must not l.ie sur[ prised that (according to the 
anahpgy of Khamiim in Kliannnu-rabi i wedo not meet with Khammi, 
even in these names. The Babyhmian.s reinlerepl the West Sheniitic 
either by /.// or by a Icuh (ipr. alepic) only. Thus we finpl 

in a contract tablet one ainl tlie >ainp' name. 'Abdi-ilu, written in the 
beginning Ab-di-ilu. and farttier p.pir. Kha-ab-di-ilu (Pinches, " Cp dlec- 
tion of Sir Henry Peek." Xo. Id. time of king Zabium e 

The seventh name, that of the son of Khamniu-rabi, is Samsu-ilu-na ; 
namely, " Samas is our deity." In Babylonian, this name would be 
Sanisu-ilu-ni ( as. fpr instum-e, SaiPias-abu-iii, •' Sama.' is our father "; ; 
in Canaanite it wouM be .Sam-u-ilenu. (Inly the Arabs ivouhl say 
ihi-iii'i tor uur god." The names ppf tlie last three kings ( Ammi-satana. 
-\,mmi-zailug:t. and tlierewith also .-(amsu-satana i having alreaily been 
examined, there still renjain- the name of tlie eighth king Abishu. or 
Ibishu. The comiplete wilting of it is Abi^liu'a ( A-bi-i-shu-'u-a). 
(British .Mu'etim. Si.i. 11-12. l-S.j. Winekler. -l/k//'iVat((//bc/p£' For-tcJin a- 
(jcn). This name, it is true, i^ alsp) met with among the Hebrews as 
Abi-'Iiu'a ('gre.it-graml.-ppn ppf .yiai-ppu). but in regai'p] to its formation 
it can pinly be uniler.-tppppil as .\rabie where in the inscri[)tippns it is 
reuplered as Al.pi-jathn'a. The .Arabian jn-ince wh'j'C likeness we have 
in the well-known reiPi'esentatiou ppf a tomb ot' the twelfth dyna.sty. is 
also called ll.psha’. or Ab.slui'. The thirty-sei'en richly plresscpl ’.Vinu 
(namely, wppi'shiipcrs of'Ani i u'ho ap-eomipauiepl him, offer eye-paint or 
p/iOvh'ppp. al.'pp a spp'p-i:!! prophip-t ppf Ar.ilpia (i/Jnidd. 'til/imu). Later, at 
the tiiiip- ppf .Vssurlpaiiijp.al. we iiwp't with the same name onee more, 
lieing that pif a prinp'e of tlip- Kcplarp-iie'. hut. in tlm more -\ramaic 
pronnneipitippn. Aliijati’. 

Ai'iihir Xu iniA or I’rinito Ftr^oni — Not only ;ire the names ppf the 
king' ppf the lir.'t Bafiylppiiian dynasty purely Aisdpip-, hut we also find, 
as it is mitural tpp e.\jpep-t. in the eontrup t tablets ilatiiig Jfppin that 
jicripppl. a wlip pIp' series ppf names of [>1 ivate pp.-r-p piis p.pf pure .Arable iprigin. 
Sup-li naiiif.’s Pis Ya'/ar-ilu. N'atuniim S.imasriya mi, .larbi-ilu, Jakbpir-ilu, 
.Jakhzini, Maklinubi-ihi. Alakbnuzu, .lamlik-iiu, .Lipliklium (;"W), pAc,. 
are recppgnizp pl at lir't 'igbt as pure Arabic, ami mpt Baliylppiiian fppi- 
matioiis. We have to ileal with the irrefutable fact tliat the niipst 
reni.pwncil ilyna.'ty ipf the Balpylonian.', the king' iimler wliosi' rule 
Aliraham livi.-il (fipr Aiuraiilip.-l is Ammu-ra palt. as tiie Babylonians 
rcmiiilclcil till.' originally Arabic naiin' Kh.immu-rabi ). were of puri' 
Arabian ilesi-ent. This niaki-' it l•onllprchensible that nM Balivhpniaii 
word' ( [pi'i pbal ily alriaiily hetipre Khamiuu-rahi's time) are to lie 
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traced to the Arabic ; as, for instance, inttukl-ii (sacrificial ottering), 
►Sumerian sn-dinj to the Aral)ic sudaqat. But. on the other side, it 
becomes clear ivhcnce in the very oldest Arabic idiom, that of the 
Miiieans, whose empire tlourished, according to ( baser, before that of 
Sabeaus. certain radical linguistic inlluences oriainateil. They can 
be traced only to Babylonia. To Babylonian intliuaice must be 
referred the fact that .imong their gods the llineans also have ‘Atlitar 
and Sin, deities of pure Babylonian origin ; and that they reckon accoril- 
ing to eponyms. Their alphabet, an older sister of the Phomician. 
was probably also formed according to Babylonian models. 

Coiirlusirnu , — Considering these facts, the magniticcnt rescan lies and 
discoveries of inscriptions by Edward (Baser in South Arabia are pre- 
sented in an entirely new liuht. and enter intii the foregrounil of our 
interest for biblical and Oriental antiiiuity. .\lthougli at present we 
cannot state whether as early as the time of Khamnui-rabi a llinean 
empire existed, and from which part of Arabia its dynasty came, 
nevertheless, from a study of the proper names we can draw the result 
that, even at that period, an .Vrahian civilization existed eijual to the 
Mineo-Sabean. The fact also that Khammu-rabi and his succcs'or' 
Were at the same time kings of the West-land, deserves our attention. 
Through CBaser again we know that the IMineans had extensive com- 
mercial intercour.se with (Biaza and Eihmi (Dedan'i. and Tiedan 
(Tidanum) the old Babylonians considered a part of Wartu. The 
unlucky e.xpedition of Kedor-laomer [at the time of Khainmu-ralii, 
who himself was a vassal of the Elamite King i was directed to the 
district of the Bead Sea. and to Elat — that is, the territory of the 
Dedanites. IMagan ithe old name for Ea-tcrn .Vrabia) — a i ountry 
which gave to ancient Babylonia a whole dyn.isty. attended with so 
many other things; and which itself ih-r vir.-'ti was intlucnccd from 
there for millenniums — deserves our whole interest, even in its latei- 
development. 

of ^ir<d}ttiii oti Modji'n I'ini i I'C — It is inv 

conviction that .\ral)ia itself will turnish iw the direct pi'oob that the 
motlorn destructive criticism of the I’entatcui h is absolutely crroiicou-. 
The age of the Minean inscriptions runs parallel with that of the 
So-called c<ide of the ]iricsts. If the firmer are as old as (Baser 
believes them to be, and the Arabian civilization, as I have here 
jiroved. already existed at the time i)f Abraham, then the laws of the 
[u-iests of Israel are also very ancient. The best proofs for the histor- 
ical accuracy of the ( Uil Testament tra<litions come more and more 
from without, I'rom the inscriptions of the surroundina nations. For 
this very reason every sum of money s[icnt fir Shcmitic o[iigraphy is 
well invested whether 'pent for Assyro-Babylonian excavation', as 
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they are at present so vigorously and successfully carried on by the 
Babylonian Exploration Fund of the University of Pennsylvania, or 
for the purchase of squeezes of Mincan, Katabanian, and Sabean 
inscriptions. 

PROPOSED CORPUS INSCRIPTIONUM ARABICARUM.— 11. Max vail 
Bercheni, of Geneva, has for some time been endeavourinpr to awaken 
the scientific world to the urgent necessity of compiling a corpus of 
Arabic inscriptions, as complete and as elaborate as the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionuin Sciiiitiiyiruiii which is in process of publication. W'e believe 
that II. Barbier de lleynard and M. ]Mas])ero have brought the subject 
before the AmtUinie da Iii-scrijiiinns. Meanwhile, until the (jjrpus can 
be definitely begun, M. van Berchem is doing his best to gather 
materials. He has already collected a large number of unpunished 
inscriptions in Egypt and Syria, and he now publishes as a first instal- 
ment the results of his researches at Cairo : Matlriaiu: pour un (.'orpus 
In scriptloauni Arahimruin. Premiere Partie. EyppC ; Ease. I.. Le Cairo 
(Paris, Lerouxj. — Athcincuia, Aug. 17, ‘‘95. 

SYRIA. 

INSCRIPTIONS FROM NORTH SYRIA.— At the sitting of the AIBL of 
Dec. Id. "95, M. Barbier de Meynard comniiniicated extracts from the 
report of M. Max Vax BitiicHK.M, of Geneva, on the epigraphic explora- 
tion in North Syria made by him in 1895. With the texts which 
he had previously collected, M. Van Berchem j)osscsses at present 
nearly l,50(i inscriptions, for the most part historical, while the rest, 
without having a direct connection with history, make known the 
complicated machinery of the government under the various dynasties 
which have contendeil for the s<jil of .Syria. Many of these inscrip- 
tions are o.des dc fondntion. As interesting for the understanding of the 
Mussulman law (on the technology of which it throws light) as for the 
political geography of the country, thanks to the mention of a large 
number of market-town- and domains, the revenue of which was taken 
for the .sup])ort of ]itdilic edifices. —f?J. Feb., '9b. 

PHCENICIAN INSCRIPTIONS. — At a sitting of . 1 7/lF .’ M. Clekmoxt- 
GAXXE.Ar (.Sep. 2iJ) announced the discovery, in .Syria, of a Plnenician 
inscription of five or six lines, in which is mentioned the Kina of 
Assyria ; it ajipears to date from the vi cent. n. c. 

THE HITTITES. — M. 1 1 iJ.l'KECHT, ill liis J-s.s^/'c/ca, takes up the study 
of the plaque from Tarkondemos. He places it towards 125t) i;. e., 
and reads Mrfnn as the name of the country ; perhaps identical with 
Mdani, the Arain-ynlnira'ini. of the Bible. 

The basrelief of Arslan-Tejie, now at Malatia, which ,Mr, Hogarth has 
])ublished. represents a jn’ince on a biga shooting an arrow at a lion. 
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It is a very interesting specimen of Hittite art. surmounted by a well- 
])reserved inscription {Recueil Je T/Yuvf //.>•. ISHd, p. 2oy — ILi, Feb.. IJIj. 

DR. BLISS' EXPEDITION TO MOAB AND GILEAD IN MARCH, 1895. — Dr. 
Bliss reports his journey with illustrations in the PKF i hSb.l. pp. iltlo- 
2oo, .'171-2). In this e.\])e(lition Dr. Bliss examined lladcba. Kerak, 
Mashetta, and other places beyond the Dead Sea. .tniong other dis- 
coveries in this region, is that of a previou-ly unknown Bonian fort 
and a walled town with towers and gates, like tho>e ot Mashetta. 

ALEPPO=BEROIA. — At the Nov. S sitting of the J/IM, M Cler- 
mont-Ganneau iireseiited the suniniary report of .M. Bauthki.ilmy, 
dragoman of the French consulate at .\ieppo. ujion tin/ inve-tiaations 
undertaken by him in I'eptemher. FS'.id. in tlu' region north of .Meppo. 
M. Barthelemy explored the ruins of Tell Arf.Vl, .Vz.'iz. Killis. (jouros 
and other ancient localities in this little-known region. He had taken 
photographs of them, which accoinjianied hi.s narration, and among 
these 31. Clermont-Ganneau signalized three views of the yal'a 

and the village of 'Azaz. which lies spread out at the lout of a remark- 
able tell, certainly ancient, where fruitful excavations might be under- 
taken ; two views of the ancient mcmument known in Kurdi-h tradition 
under the name cif Heuru-Peyghamber. the " lYroplnl Heuru " i a name 
which recalls that of Uriah the Hittite, the general r.f David, the unf< ir- 
tunate husband of Bathsheba). The rejiort rontained interesting 
details with regard to this ancient legend, derived from Aral) authors. 
31. Barthelemy had colli/eted during his expedition sever.d Llreek 
inscriptions of no great intere.-t. ami four Palmyrene sepulchral iimcrip- 
tions. apparently originating from Palmyr.a itself. He had iliM-overed 
besides, at .Meppo. two new Hittite inscriptions, and he sent a certain 
number of antique objects which will be submitted to the examina- 
tion of competent arclueologists — AM. Feb., 'hd. 

NE RAB. — TWO SCULPTURED ARAMAIC STELAl.— 31. ( 'l.J.K.Mi i.\ l -G.LN- 
XK.LU ju-eseiited to the AJJiL (sitting of 3lar(li F'!. IJii) two -telai frcuii 
Xerab, acquired by him in behalf of the Commis-ion ot the Ue;p//./ 

/ pt/(nvi in SI III iln'i I i‘n III anil dc.stined tor the 31u'/eum ot tlu* T.ou\'re. 
These two monuments arc of the liighe.st value foroi-iental archa*ology 
and at the same time two |u-eciou.' j/ages for .Hhemitic epigraphy. They 
come from the immediate vicinity of Aleppo, from a little .\rab city 
which still preserves the ancient name of the locality. Xirnh. which ha< 
alread V aiipeared on the list of the conqiie.'t of I'hothmes 111 in.Hyria. 
Both of these ina-/sive stelai.cut in a hard and black stone, bear sculp- 
tures in basrelief accompanied by long inscriptitms in the old alphabet 
emjdoyed on the stele of 3Ie.'a and the monuments of Sindjirli. The 
language is .Vramaic. but an Aramaic full of archaic forms of the 
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greatest interest for the history of the evolution of the Shemitie lan- 
guages — RC. No. 12. 

DJERACH 'NEARi. — GREEK INSCRIPTION OF AN ANCIENT LAW. — At 
the sitting of tlie AIJJL of May Iff "‘Jo, M. Clenuunt-Ganueau pre- 
sented, on hehalfof M. Jtax Farait. of Tyr. a long Greek inseriiition 
brought from S-yria and offered by him to the Greek government, as 
well as various other antiquities which he has also ])resented to the 
Louvre (a great head of a roaring lion, in hard limestone, coming 
from an ancient fountain; a terracotta lump in the shape ot a goat 
standing on its hind legs; a small bust of a warrior in terracotta, and 
various objects in terracotta and in lead]. This inscription, coming 
from the neigliborhood of Djerach, is a fragment of an ancient law or 
of an administrative decision, intended to protect the vineyards against 
marauding and depre<lation.s. The various deeds of dereliction are 
defined and progres.sive tines are api-iortioned aci'ording to their 
gravity. M. f'lermont-Ganneau signalizes in this connection the testi- 
mony of ancient authors and of the old Arafi geographers, which 
shows how extensive the culture of the vine hud become in this trans- 
jordanic region.— 7?. I , -\ua'.. 'bd. 

THE HAURAN. — The Rr.v. IV. Ewi.no jmbli.shes in the PF/’’ ( ISAI, 
pp. 41-67, lol-lS4, 26d-2!-)4. o4f)-3i)b) an aci-ount of a journey in the 
Hauran made in 1MI2. tiigether with tacsindles of 1S6 (Ireek and other 
inscriptions, etc., collected Igv him during the journey. 

GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM THE HAURAN.— At the Oct. ]S sitting of 
the AIJiL. -M ( dcrmont-i.iauucau interpreted a Greek inscription from 
the Hauran which up to this time ha- been badly read and misun- 
der-tood. He shows that it is a dedication made to a .Tiqiiter named 
SitiiJioldiiiiiii, that is to say of the land ot' Si ifihatt, which still preserves 
its ancient name under the form of Safa, whence this inserijAion 
comes — RA. Pi'c.. 'bd. p. o74. 

HOMS. — M. Haltazzi report- with regard to the excavations being 
carried on in this place by M. (lautier (of Lyon.sj. M. Gautier has 
found ■■ hatchets, bracelet-, awls, lanee-beads, styles, spatula-, fibulas, 
bronze javeliiis, pott<-ry of various ci>ochs. Roman lamps, an alabaster 
crc-ccnt. .-ling-stone-, rock crystal, cut flint-, an Egyptian scarab; and, 
finally, skulls, which at the reqiie.-t of M. ( lautier. have ln'cn sent by 
the Mu'curn of Gonstaiitinople to Dr. llamy.'' — .S. R in RA. Feb. '1)6. 

SINOJIRLI. — The .Museum of Rerlin has recently exhiijited some 
new basi-elief- brouabt i'rom Siniljirli. dl. Sachau has communicated 
to the -Viademy ol Rerlin (Feb. 14, ISOd; the .\ramaic in.-cri[itions 
engraved on the image of king Rarrekhb, -on of Paiiamnn'i (c. 731) n. e.j. 
One oftlie inscription- mentions the god liaal-Harran. 

According to dl. Hai.evv. a cylinder published by Pere Scheil as 
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Aramaic bear.?, in reality, an in.^cription in the Hittite dialect of Sind- 
jirli. The text has the appearance of being related to the Biblical 
Pmlnw and is tlius translated: "Tlie INIost Hiirh has de.stroyed the 
Kings (RS, IS'J.j, p IS.j I. — S. It. in RA. Feb.. '9li. 

PALESTINE. 

JERUSALEM. — EXCAVATIONS OF 1895 — The excavations of IS'J-o 
-were mainly contined to the tracing of the line of ancient wall south 
of the pre.sent city wall. In 1894. were expo.sed the remains of an 
ancient tower close to the .southeastern side of the Protestant burial- 
grouml. and a number of other towi'i’.s were discovered in the line of 
the wall, whilst the wall itsell was traced as far as the northwestern 
boundary of the Jewish ei'inetery. .V gateway was discovered in this 
wall about l-lfi feet southeast of the first-named tower, with a paved 
road leadino- up from it in a northeasterly ilirection. 

On recommencing' work in the .spring of 189."). L)r. Bliss, following 
the work on the soutlieastern siile of the ..rewisli cemetery down toward 
the valley, discovered another gateway. Sir Charles Wilson wi'ites : 
'■ The wall certainly enclosed Siloam. and the wall and gateway are 
exactly in the position in wliich we shouhl expect to tind the wall 
and gateway of Fudocia iwho was at Jerusalem between .t.'-lS-J-il ). 
and the character of the masonry seonis to imlicate that both had been 
largely built with stmies fre>m older liuildinas. Other details epually 
point to a date not earlier than the tilth century." — l89.r). p. ;;7o. 

IIeki; Von Siiin k repeirts (REF. b's'.i-"). p. JUi the disco\'ery (in the 
angle outside the present city wall wot ofthe Damascus gate i a postern 
•') feet wide ami •")’ to i> feet hiah h.'ading to a llight ot step' going 
down to the toot of the wall, or r.ither ot the roi k scarp. By this 
postern one was able to go out~id(' the town, though it w.is not a 
regular gateway. 

MAJOR CONDOR'S NOTES ON DR. BLISS' DISCOVERIES : REF. ISfi-i. p. 
33(1). — " Tliere apjicai's to me no <lonlit that the line of wall and scarp 
discovered is that of the anci)'nt Jewish wall of Xcheniiah and of 
Herod. ... As I'eaards the ma'onry. two jieriods soeiii now to be 
clearlv indicated ; (lithe rubble and rough masonry on the roik: 
('2) the hewn masonrv of three kinds — smooth, dralted with smooth 
lace, and dratted with liossrs. The conclusions to which I think we 
shall finallv be torced to adhere are : ill that the rocky scarp is that 
ol'the Hebrew kings; r2 i that the rough masonry may represent the 
work of Nehemiali : (3i that the B\ zantine wall is that ofthe F.mprcss 
Eudocea. about J.'iH n c. As regard' the eate found by 1 )r. Bli'S. and 
which apjieai's to be the Gate ot tlu’ Ks..,enes and the Dune Oate ot 
Xehemiah in Bethso. three lintels are determined, of whii-h the lowest 
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lieluiigs to the period of the rough masonry, the second is directly 
superimposed, and the third is separated by a thickness of rubble, 
and belongs to the period of hewn masonry. The topmost lintel seems 
to belong to tlie Byzantine wall, the paved street to the older period,” 

DISCOVERY OF A BYZANTINE CHURCH ON THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. — 
In the T‘£'F(189d, pp. 99-lU6j Dr. Bliss gives a full description (with 
ground-] ilan ) of his excavation of this church, which had a nave and 
.~ide aisles and a semicircular apse. On the north side of the apse is 
a chamber paved with jiatterned mosaic, which Dr. Bliss thinks served 
as a sacristy. On the [)avement was a mosaic iu.scription in Greek; 
■'■For the repose of the Presbyter Eii.sebios, the Deacon Theodosios, 
and the Anchorites Eugenios, Elpidio', Euphratas, Agathouikos ” 
(pub'd rEl\ 1895, p. 8()). Tile north aisle (the only one ijrcserved) 
is paved with a patterned mosaic with a border. These two mosaics 
are in perfect preservation, and are composed of small cubes of red, 
black, and white stone. The apse pavement is laid in geometric 
forms of red. yellow, green, and white marble In the centre of the 
apse-circle, under tlie [dace for the high altar, was ibund a marble box 
which is thought to be the relipuary of the saint to whom the church 
was d('dicated. The dimensions of the church are given as about 72 
feet long by 48 feet wide. Dr. Bli.ss concludes ” from the form of the 
church, the character of the letters in the inscri].>tion. the manner of 
mosaic, and the material of the walB,” that it was ■■a conventual 
establishment of early Byzantine times, jierhaps the tilth or sixth 
century.” Previous to Dr. Blips' excavation Ilerr .8chick had reported 
(PEF. 18‘..)5. pp. >V2 fb; the discovery (made while digging for found- 
ations for new liouse.-^j of cisterns, and of several <-hambers which 
must have formed jnirt of the conventual e.stal>lishment : some of the 
rooms ha<l mosaii/ doors formed of small cubes of white stone. 

GALILEE. — For more than two years the Turkish Government has 
jilaced no obstacle to the excavations on ancient sites carried on by 
native cxiilorers, which extended not only over the district between 
the seashore and the -Tordan, but also over .lolan and 'Ajlun. Their 
o])erations extended e.'^j)ecially along the brow of Mount Gai'incl 
between Haifa and Caesarea, which is honeycombed with ancient rock- 
cut tombs. Excavations were made on a large scale, and the tombs 
yiehled an<-ient glass-ware, earthenware lam]i< and tear-bottles, jars, 
Homan and mediieval coins, bracelets, etc. A regular trade with 
Eurojiean and native antiijuarians was estaldislied. At length, the 
local governors have lieen instructed to entirely stoji these excavations. 

The ])lan of the tombs opened was very --innlar: an entrance with 
seniicircular top (2} to 8 feet high and li to 2 feet wide) led to :i room 
10 to 1.) teet spuare and 0 feet high, with hicnli and k'nkini cut in the 
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three walls Ainun,"st the 54 tombs opened on the site of Ten'aiueh 
(near Tell edSiinyil-} the greater number contained but two loculi under 
orcosolia in each wall : others only one, and sonie three. — (1. Sc hl maciiek 
ill PF,h\ 1S95, 11. 110. 


PHILISTIA. 

GAZA (NEAR'.— A SHRINE OF THE EGYPTIAN MUT. — Savce's Higher 
Criticism arid the Verdict of the Monuments lit. 294) gives an account of 
the discovery (in lS92i of some traces of the worship of the Etryptian 
mothei’-goddess Miit. The natives then discovered several ul ejects, 
among which were alaliaster vases Ijearing the names of Amenophis 
III and Teic. and another object with an inscriiition >howing that 
it lielonged to a temple of tlie godde.-^.-' Mut. and that thi- temple had 
been erected by Amenophis 11, grandfather of Amenojihis III. This 
discovery indicates that near Gaza there was, in the time of the xvni 
dynasty, a shrine of the great Egyptian mother-gocldess. ami suggests 
that the slight traces ot the worship of Maut or Mut hitherto known in 
Palestine and in Phomicia may lie but survivals of the worsliij) of the 
Egyptian goddess on Syrian soil frc.mi the early time whi.-ii 'he I'ccaine 
naturalized there under the Egy])tian clomimition. The El-Amarna 
tablets show that at tliat time Philistia, Phomic-ia, and PalC'tine 
were practically one. — Dr. G. .4. K.\i;to.\'. in Hihraica. x, p. 2(i5. 

ASIA MINOR. 

EXCAVATIONS. — Xumerous piTinits to exc.iv.ite have been accorded 
liy the Turkish government. Fuad Pm ha i- to excavate in the neigh- 
borhood of Ki.azomknai ; M. Ilrunduri ' has ohtiuned, for the Au'trian 
government, the excavation ol EiuiKsO', whi'di has fur its ohject the 
discovery of the alt.ir of Praxiteles: the French Emli.issy have had 
Conceded to them r)[]>yMA. where MM. HausymUHcr and J'luitci muii will 
condm-t the excavations ; the Museum of Itorlin will o]>(‘rate at Pmi m; 
and at iMirnros; .1/. ii<o/j'm/ lias announced his intention to work near 
Ko.xteh in iSilli. The excavations at Sixn.Tmr.r continue without its 
being known exactly wh.it is to be discovered there. — S. K. in ii.l, 
Dec., '95. 

THE CHRISTIAN I NSCRI PTIONS OF ASI A MINOR. — 51. FkaXZ f'UMUxr 
(in M.Uf. (let.. 1x95) jiublishes a jiaper on Greek ( hristian insi riji- 
tions. He says : I do not know if there exi-ts at the present time a 

category of e]iigra]i]iic texts as badly known as the Christian inscrip- 
tions of the east. IVhile the Latin monuments of the same kind have 
been for the most jiart carefully published in the Corpus of Perlin or 
brought together in a number of special collections, volume iv of the 
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old work of JSoeckli lias rL'inaiuod altiiust uur only guide in a similar 
study of the llellenie world. Every one will aeknuwledee that these 
Greek in'eriptions deserve to he hotter known; lor. outside of tlieir 
profane intero't. they may render great serviee to eeelesiastieal history. 
(1 I They give to hagiography information more ]ireeise and more 
authentic than that furnished hy Artn Sa ivtoniia : Cl) they eom- 
tjlete and correct the lists of bishops which Lequien formerly diew U]i 
with admirable care in his Orim-i ChriAianii.i : )■'<) they give valuable 
imlications with regard to the titles, hierarchy, power and riches of 
the clergy ; (,4 ) they give traees of all the great events that have moved 
the church, persecutions; ('b i defeat of paganism ; ibi struggle against 
heresies. (7) But their importance is af'ove all cou'iderable for the 
study of iiriinitive Christian society, liecause they make up in a cer- 
tain measure for the iusuliiciencies of manuscript sources. They show 
us the inward sentiments, they throw light on the daily engrossing 
thoughts, they reveal even the su|)erstitions of the early faithful; and 
M'e may judge how c-onqiletely their state of mind is still misunder- 
stood. hy th(,‘ strangeness of i.-ertain hy [u.itlie'es to whieh the disi o\ ery 
of the remarkable epitaph of an old Phrygi.m saint ha- given vise. 

'■ These indications will l.ie suffieient to show liow useful would he a 
new eulleetion of Greek C'hristian inseri[itions Having been oldiged 
to suspend my larger work on the texts of Asia IMiiior, or rather, of 
the dioee-es of Asia and (.)f I’ontus, I liave thi.>ught that even a provis- 
ionary iuvent(.iry of tlie rielies we ttossess would reialer some serviee 
both to travelling students and to soliolars. 

*■ It has hec-n diftieult to determine exactly what monuments to admit, 
fur it is not always easy to know if an in-cription is Christian or mit. 
Some of the most ancient and tlierefore the most interesting are pre- 
cisely those most dillieult to distinguish from their ])agan congeners. 
Many of the criteria which elsewhere would helji one to distinguish 
Christian inscriptions most surely, arc ciitirely lacking in Asia Minor. 
The general custom in tlie West, contrary to that of the pagans, of 
indit/ating on the sepulehres the day of tlie burial is almost unknown 
in tlie Eastern provini-e.s. The the andior, the dove, all those 

symheils .so eharaeteristic and so frequent on the epitajihs of the cata- 
couihs, are eompletely lacking here. The cross it.sclf and the mono- 
gram of Glirist appear l.>ut rarely; no uinloubtcd example can be cited 
liefore the t\' i/ent. Nevertlieless. if these signs tail us, Me hud in Asia 
Minor s[)e< ial formulas going hack to a liigli antiquity whieli take the 
](lace of those indications whii-li are Licking. ( )n some monuments, 
very rare hut extremely curious, ive see thiuiiie.s openly proelainiing 
theniseh’es Cliristians. But the Christian origin of the most ancient 
monuments manifests itself, in general, in a less hold manner. They 
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prefer to have recourse to expressions more vaeue. under.'tooil only hy 
the initiated. 

“ The inseriptions are classitie(l hy provinces and hy cities, folloivine 
the administrative and ecclesiastical ilivi.sinn of the empire, ju't a^ it 
had existed almost without chanee from the iv to the ix cent. : Imt the 
p:eography of certain regions of Asia Minor is still s<j imjieitectiy known 
that many of the attributions must be only provisionary and subject 
to revision." 

M. Cnmont then gives a geoara]ihically i las'itie<l h.st of dlf] (treek 
Christian Inscri[)tions from various jiublications : he comment' on -31 
of these inscriiitions : makc' a chronological index of the dated inscrip- 
tions (from anteriortn illbto ItbOj ; beside.s givina other classitications. 
Let us hoi-ie that 31. Cumont will soon be able to comjdete his larger 
work on the texts of Asia Minor, as his claims for its uset'ulnes' are 
certainly Viilid. 

BITHYNIA. — A large sarcoiihagus with an insci-lpticm. from the 
village of Kxioghru near Xikomeilei.a. has been reported by M, t'a-i- 
liadis (BCH. IS'.L. p. odT). 

BRANCHIDAI.— EXCAVATION AT THE TEMPLE OF APOLLON DIDY- 
MEUS. — At a sitting of the AIBL (of -March ‘itib, M. L. Hai 
souLLiF.i! gave an account of the e.xeavation.s which he undertook last 
year (with a mission from tlie government i on the site of the tein]ile 
of-\]iollou Didyineus. not far from Mileto'. The lii'st excax'ation.s of 
the Didymaion go back to and were directed by MM, llayet and 
Thomas. 31. Haus'oullier accom[ianied by 31. Pontrenioli, architect, 
began to disengage the long north side of the temple cm the side of 
the Sacred M ay. He exhibited photograjihs of the excavations ^ steps 
of the temjile, bases of the column', constructii.ais before the temjile. 
fragments of sculiitures). All the ]>ieces of 'culpture ami the archi- 
tectonic fragments are archaic and give good hojie iiir the camji.dgn 
which is about to commence in .Viiril, IS'.H'i, the campaign of Is'.i.') 
having been luit one of preparation. — R< '. l.VM'.. Xo 12. 

EPHESOS. — The first excavations of 31. llenndorf at Kpheso- have 
given two Lreek inscriptions and a marble head, and have uncovered 
a pavement. The works were then transferred to the -Vgora, where 
the marshy nature of the 'oil caused unexpected dilliculties. Xever- 
theless, there were tbund a number of fragments of 'culpture belong- 
ing to a good e[)och, notably two basrelief' ri.‘[ire'enting an adoration- 
scene and the large side of a sarcuphagU' i ?) on which i' figured the 
interior of a studio of sculpture. The work, interrujited in .July, will 
be taken up in the autumn. — S. K. in RA. Feb., 'fiij. 

HALIKARNASSOS (KARIAi. — FORM OF THE MAUSOLEION. — 31i;. 
Edwl'Mi Oliiitklii. at the Feb. 17 meeting of the Hellenic Society, read 
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a brief summary of his views on the architectural form of the Halikar- 
nassian llausoleion. wliieh he had more fully elaborated in three 
papers read before the Society of Antiquaries in 18b3— 1. He divided 
the evidence on the subject into literary and monumental. I. Passing 
over several references to the building in ancient autliors as uninstrue- 
tive for the jiresont purpose, he analyzed more closely than had 
hitherto been done the two well-known descriptive passages in llartial 
and Pliny. 1 1 ) From the former, which characterizes the building as 
■■ hanging in empty air," he argued that the [irincipal story, ttr pleron, 
was composed merely of columns, pilasters, and j)iers, without any 
Cilia within, so as to show on every side from without a colossal statue 
at the centre. ' 1) E.xamining the language of Pliny, word by word, 
he showed the true interpretation of the description of the •’ pyramid 
over the ptcroa " to l ie that it ariginalhi terminated in an ape.x like that 
of a Roman nuta. rising by twenty-four .steps to a height equal to that 
of the pyramid l.ielow. but that it was truncated by Pythis to make a 
stanciing-[ilace for his <piadriga. (oj He then qiioti'd a passage from 
Guichard's Funi railh^. etc., relating, alter an eyewitness, how the 
Knight^ of Rhode' in discovered the basement of the monument, 
theexterior of whicli. being square in plan and continuously graduated, 
is alluded to liy Pliny as the pi/rnraig inferior, truncated to carry the 
superstructure, whilst the interior included a large and handsome 
room, which was the ri-al and only o:'la of the monument, with a 
smaller sepulchral clianiber adjoining, which contained acOstlytomb, 
[lerhaps that of MaU'olo.' liiiU'clf. 11, The monumental evidence Mr. 
(Jldtield limited to buildings posterior to n. c. .''i.r-'i, the date of IMausolos' 
death, and he exhibited illu-trations of live, which might fairly be 
thought imitations of the Mausoleion, and therefore suggestive of what 
was it' most characteristic feature. This feature was evidently the 
open pti ; ec. within which, in one e.xanqile. the Central statuary still 
I'cmaiued. He then exjilained. and illustrated by diagrams, the restora- 
tion he himself jiroposcd, dc'crilung successively 1 1 i the liasemeiit; 
(2) the jiiidioii •. ( ,'l 1 the ph run ; the .\ttii' ; (o) the Upper Pyramid. 
He showed that their aggregate height reached 12h ft., which exactlv 
equalled the length, and was as (i to .5 to the breadth of the building’s 
base, as excavated by Sir Charles Newton. The addition of the quad- 
riga increased the whole to the 140 ft. mentioned liy Pliny. The plerun 
was .surrounded by oO columns of rather low projiortion, and arranged 
in [lycnostyle order, to jirovide for the exccqitiunal weight of the 
[lyramidal roof. Ry the l>3 ft. stated as the length of the nm'th and 
south sides was intended the length of the octostyle lateral colonnades. 
The east and west fronts are distinguished liy hexastyle porticoes. 
The 411 ft. given as the Mug circuilus was to be mea.sured on the lower 
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step of thep<e/-o;i. The ceilings, both of the ccJla in the basement and 
of the pieron. might ))e I'onned of hollow j)yramids, similar to some at 
Pantikai)aion and at Kameiros. Alt i[Ucstioiis as to the arrangement 
of the sculptures Mr (tldfiild reserved for jiajiers he ])ro]>oses to read 
elsewhere . — Athea , Feb. 2!), 'tjit. 

IONIA. — The rrjiotissi bronze basreliefs. discovered in 1812 at Perugia 
and at [iresent preserved in that city, in Munich and in London, are 
as M. Petersen recognizes, archaic Ionian works and not Ftruscan 
{MIR. 189-5, }). 255 ; AIK t.. ii. ]j 1. 15), and are allied to the sarcophagi 
of Klazonienai, to the hydrias of f'aere. etc. Tlianks to a long and 
patient study, the author has been able to reconstruct a carriage and a 
war-chariot of which a part of these reliefs formed the decoration. 
Only, I think, that M. Peter.sen places tlieni a century too late > vi 
cent, instead of vii). and that it would have been jirofitable if he had, 
in his interesting ]'aper, noticed the striking analogy lietween these 
reliel's and the works in met d diseoved in the i8outh of llussia. — 8, K. 
in RA. Fel).. '9fi 

KAPPADOKIA. — 51. Seii.cKFrKri has studied, from the military 
jHiint of \iew. thi‘ fortilications of P.oghaz-Keui \BP\V. 1>95, ji, 

He distinguishes three periods in tin- work.- of defence, amona whii-h 
some show a remarkaWe knowledge of the subject. Before the [irincipal 
door of the large building at the south, was fouiiil a tablet of terracotta 
with a cuneiform inscriidiun. — S. 11. in ii.l. Dec.. '95. 

KLA20MENAI.— PAINTED TERRACOTTA SARCOPHAGUS.— M. S.vt.o- 
M(iN TIiunach has iin-senteil to the Aculiinn: ih ^ a water- 

color drawing of a terracotta s.-ireophagus adorned with jiaintings 
which was discovered at Klazonienai. near Smyrna, and recently 
jilaced in the museum of Coiistantinoiile. Since 18.^2, -n'lieii the lirst 
two sarcophagi Mere discovered, the numl'er of ofijects of this kind 
has iiK'i'eased to twenty. The Louvre i- in [los-ession of three, tivo of 
which are almost entire and one a large fragment. They are ]>robably 
the most ancient monuments of Dreek painting in .\-ia. 51. Picinach 

attemjits to establish that they are all anterior to the year 55i i. which 
places some of them as tar back as the year eiCiO. and that their 
authors are under the iniiuence of the famous painting of Bulaivhos 
which was acquired by Kandaules. In this jiainting. which repre- 
sented a battle of the 51agnesians an<l E|ihe-ians. the Ilagiie-ian horse- 
men were accompanied by their dogs of war. a detail which apja-ar- on 
manv sarcophagi. The authenticity ot the anecdote ot Pliny on the 
painting of Bularchos is thus also defended agaiu-t the doubts of 
Il'elcker, with whom many modern critic- have agreed. — ( 1 . '95, p. 2( iH. 

KYZIKOS -MYSIA’. — A basrelief from Kyzikos. lielonging to the 
51useum of Tehinli-Kiusk, represent- a chariot drawn by two horses 
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on the uallop : it is an interestinir Ionian work of the Vi cent., which 
M. Johin has i'epui)lished iBCII. p. Ihh!, eoinpanne it very 

justlv to a tei'racotta plaoiie, presei’veil in the (AibimJ <li' inijhnlhx 
I Puiyet, Kii-iib:-., jil. i\-). — S. Ih in UA. r)e<-. '!>o. 

LAMPSAKOS 'MYSIA'. — Sal'i'i-eieudi. in di^uiiya' in liis tiehl. htis- 
covei'cd live toinhs. whieli. atnona other ohject' of small value. i on- 
tained a yold rina'. < )n the Ijezel of the vine was most artistically 
enaraved a drapeil Aphrodite seated, holding in her hand a Irai” stick 
with which sire threatens Kros who is standing hefore her. The 
Direction or the IMuseuiu at ( 'oiistautinoplc. hoping that they were on 
the track i.if a rich uc ropolis. made 'oine further exca\ atioiis. They 
fuund ten other tonih': tvom one of them they took a wreatli of olive- 
Icavc' in l' iM ; in others were found autononiciii.s silver coin' of I.amp- 
'ako~. in a fine state of presiuwation. also small iraainents of glazed 
pottery with rei>resentations in relief, etc. M. Jouhin. who was present 
durina tlie excavations, tells me that there were also taken from the 
toiiihs many fragments of re'l-tiaured vases ofthecloseof the tlitli ( cut. : 
on (.me of them is a liaui'cc! I’li.p os. the ;_od of the Taimp-akians. 

-\.t Biga, near Lampsalo.w. wa' .ie( iilent.dly found a necropolis ofthe 
I’oman [leriod ; the ohjei t' disi,,vere(l (■.•ompri'e alu'S h (.a ties of dif- 
ferent f.'irni' and e(->lui-, common piotto'y. a tiunrine in ternu.otta 
isi-piresentimi' a winded ycnius stamliue. )ilavinL! with a dua, of verv 
or'liiiary workmanship. — S. i;j,i.\.v(H in UA. Dec. '..id. 

LYDIA.— DYONYSOS BASSAREUS.— -M r. Wn.I.I.VM Dum.i.w .VY in the 
<_'fil.iAull /e ( b_,i I X. p. ■_’] '. (dh I’s a 'olutioll of il.i t a suniaiuo ol' 

Dioiiy-i.e- in Lydia 'a- pioie( tor of tlie vioes fnau the tox < 
which was the chief ( ncioy of tlic am-ient vim ai'ower. Mr R. sc- in 
Diony-os I’l.is'.ireii' .an aualoaUe to -\pollo Smintlien~ .n jirotertor of 
the crain errips tn.mi tlie mice ' ir/io f). ?. a inoust- >. and to Apollo 
Lukeios Mir L!i]:nLii,,,ii-. w olt-slaymu > us the pn.iti.-i ti.ir ol' the licks 
fn.mi the wuh'es i a wi.dl c 

LYKIA AXD KAR I A — THE FRONTIER — r )n the i i oi il ler i il 1, \ k i.i .mi I 
lx.ii’i.i till < ia my ' li.ii. tlie oidy pei'eimi.d 'll 1 .mi numiue into the 'I'el- 
mi "i.iu (lull, is I'mlitly iiliiitifnd hy Kiipeit with the overllowiim 
( d.i nko' Rliiiy. tin only ai i)ara]ihei' wlio iiierit joic the ( danki is. -a v~ 
that it had;; ti’ihntai’v, the reliiii (ho- It tile Ni i < IfU i- imn 1 v a trihu- 
t.iry of th'o itlit-r it mU't he the T' Inn.ilto'. 1 1' s, the imiiie or Telmclios. 

a 1 ity whii h wa- on tin - < d.mkos. must fi yi\ eii to tl v i uiii- in tlui 

\ alley, at 1 l-li I'-ar. a sit,, di', , ,vered 1 'V M M. ( 'ol liaiion ;iii,l l)uch,-n,.. 
hilt I lot o.x.mt ly de'crihcl. h -t;i iid' on the we~irrii haii k ol tht‘ ri\ er 
mat f.ir helow il- -oiiree. In the ( liiL on the -oiithea'ten i side are 
al M an a li.ili-iio/cn i-wi-k-tomh-. < trimn.illy there \vere nimac Imt the 
la -t havi.i h( I'll 1 overcl hy a l.imLlpi. ( )ii ime. a tempk-tomh. w.is an 
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illegible in.-:( riptirm in (Irn-k li-tti-i' of a gdoil jn-rioil : ami in a ravine 
below are manyaneient i-nt ■; ineluiline liases or 'tatuc'. Telarul- 
ro^ is pnt by Pliny anionA the nilanel tuwn^ ot' l.ykia. by Stephanie 
]>yzantinu< in Karia. It is lueiitiuneil in the Attie ti'ibute-li^ts. 
Iiuuiediately to the e't ol'the (ilaukos. Pliny iianie' J )aiilala. whiih 
is rightly ideiitifieil liy Ilo-kyns with the lortrie-; i.rA--.ai' in the Wil- 
ley of Ineie. whii li '•eein-ito lie marked twiee o\ er in Kiepert’' maje 
Hoskyn<' identifii atiori lia^ 1 ee-u accepted witli some dirubt. beraii~e 
the usually aer-urate Stadia-nne ]iiit^ Daidala only fifty -tadc- tron. 
Telinessos. It was always a very small [dace, althouah often .men- 
tioned bee-au.^e it hajpieued to be the Ireuitier town ol' l.yki.i and Karia 
The boundary wa^ ethiucal. not merely peditieal. I'm’ a ti w mile' to the 
east are found tliel.yki.in iii'i riinions of Maeri. and a few mile- to tin 
we^t the Karian inscription of (liare>jda Ae-cordingl}'. oiir earlii-i 
authority jiut- the frontier soniowheic on the fliilt' of Mai ri. and i: 
is lixed more detimtely be-twe-cn I'llnu-'O' and ftaidala by s^tadi- 
asiiio'. -Vfter numcrou.-' ehane-- --ini e the year -b'l a n . tlie new briun- 
dary uas [iroliably maele the wide ri\er Indo- i lioloman (.'hai > Tim 
iii.'.xt [ilai e naineel by tlie authoriiies is Krya. aiiel 'Uiee iiei am ieiit siti 
is known between ( riijek and Kapu e-Wept l'h.iro[iia tlii- i- [irobally 
that 'ite. the di-tance agreeing \-ery well with Smdia'ino'. 'fin 
remains are surpri'inuly -eanty. i oiisi'tine of 'ome tim t- of roi k-eiit 
steps, a .small fragment of ancient wall, ami [rart' of some mediaend 
huildina'. Some early iiiiportaiii e is imlieated hy .i nninbei' of pie- 
eoiidiole tomh' ,iud some roek-etit tomb-.. 

Thiee ami .1 half hour- heyoiul (injek almo't mi the hijrder-- eifthe 
Tiolonain plain, on an eiiiiiie-me are tin- iniii' of an aiii h lit to\\i. 
The ai I’opi di- is Well [in-erved .ind hiiilt of l.irae 'ipiaro block'. It 
Ini' live aatc'. one of whii h i' pro\ ided w ith an exiein.d 't,drwa\ 
(fareful search failed to disrover any Vi 'tiee of [inMie hiiildine'. hnill- 
toinhs or other mmiumi nt'. only tomb' of tlie pim on-lude i li.ir.teti i 
tvere found. There are 'troiia le.l'oiis or beliexim; tlii' lo 1.,- the Im.e 
si mailt Kalyiida, I’imy jmt'. atti r Krv.i.p/--,;.. ,, .P .a. oy.e"'''o,i f e/.,(/,ie. 
The river .\ xmi i-au only lie the ( ;,n k_i n ( 'h.a. .iml . lo'c to tint 'irean i 
onlv a few mih- t'rom tin- 'in .ire tlii'C rniu'. kalymla diri\i' ix 
I I lehrity .dnio't entirely from the faet th.it a K.dyndi.m 'Idp w.x rm 
dmvn hy the Artemisia .it Salami'. [i.t'-ina ix h ri-nee in Fdirodoti.- 
aiid one ill Polyl'io' .in- ’he mdy lii'torii al notii C'. hut it i' 'aid .e.i 
good authoi'ilv to have eoiued inoiity. Kalymla wa' ei n.iinlv in thi- 
miahhoii ii_io. 1. and any more import.int ruins i mild hardlv have 
e-iMjied iiotiee. A'e.ii the he.idofthe < birkyn (.'hai. v’hel'e aiitlle 'ide 
valley mix diiwn.i' a mtieli innired ti-mple-tomh om e ver_\' heaiiilml. 
aKo the wall' of a eastle or very small town with many sarn i[iliaai all 
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lirokon liut ono, whieh has an illejrilile inscriiition. There are few other 
ancient remains in this region. — \V, Arkwright, in JHS, 1895. }>. 93. 

MAGNESIA !ON the Maiandros, Lydiar — M. HiLLER Vox Gaertrixgex 
lias entirely uncovered the ruins uf the theatre of IMagnesia. As usual, 
there were founil tlie ilan.s of a Greek ami a llouian edifice sinierpuscd 
and united. The most notable feature of the theatre is the existence 
of a suhterranean passage which lead> from the centre of the orchestra 
to the interior of the stage-constructions. A similar tunnel had already 
heen noticed in the theatre of Eretria. — REG. viii, 4U3. 

M. Kehx showed to the Arehwulogical Society of Berlin a map of 
Magnesia drawn by M. Humann. It is the Magnesia founded by 
Thibron in 399, for the ancient city has completely disappeared under 
the alluvial deposits of the Maiandros. The greater part of the monu- 
ment^ had l.ieen identified ; and the situation of the necropoli i one on 
the west, ami the oilier on the road to Priene; had been determined 
(BPW. 1895, p. s92i — /hi. Feb.. ’DG. 

MAGNESIA foN Mr. S.pylo?, Lydia). — An Armenian, while Setting out 
vines on the Byzantine citadel, iliscovered two well-preserved statues 
and a signature of the sculptor Mjenas, son ot the Pergamenian Ajax 
( ihlT/, 1894. p. 541).— 7M. Feb , '90. 

MYRINA 'MYSIA). — Among the rerent additions to the collections of 
terracotta fiatu'ines in the British Museum, is one found at Myrina in 
Asia Minor, the other at En-tria in Eulioia. The first represents a 
youthful winced male figure leaning on a pillar ami burning a but- 
terfiy over the tiamc of a small altar at its base. Tlie statue is of very 
good wi-'i'kiuanship. the drapery, wings and hair are so disin.iscd as to 
form a background fur tlie ligure, which is entirely nude with the 
exception of a chlamys fastened on the right shoulder and thrown 
hack over the lelt. Each feather of the wings is carefully indi- 
cated while the curve, s of the body are further emphasized bv the 
folds of drapery added for greater etl'e<'t. The attitude is a familiar 
one. In his left hand he holds a bulterlly over the flame of an altar, 
while the right hand is held up to his face as if to shut out the .sight 
ot the victim s sullcring, but to judge by the executioner's expression 
he was not alfectcd otherwise than }iieasantly by his occupation. M'e 
are forced at once to conclude that the're is here some allusion to the 
relation of Eros with Psyche, but the Psyche myth as we know it had 
no literary existence until Apuleius gave the names of Cupid and 
Psyche to these personages. There is littl? in common between the 
Psyche of Apuleius and the Psyche of classical art. except their union 
with Eros, Thu former is a wingless, mortal maiden persecuted bv 
Aphrodite on account of her beauty, the other is the wingeil coni- 
jianion of Eros In thi.s winged Psyche, literature aided by the Pla- 
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tonic conception of a winged soul may have embodied the soul (ilux'/) 
of man. but we cannot [irove that she had any distim-tive name until 
she appears with butterfly wings, obviously given because of the 
double meaning of the word il/vxyj. Later these became her distinctive 
attribute and the butterfly was even substituted fur her. All three 
forms appear on Pompeian Avall-paintiugs. In some of the ancient 
representations of this sui>ject. Eros is rejireseiited as weejiing bitterly 
over hi' task ; in others as performing it mischievously. This terra- 
cotta from Myrina differs from both of these concejitions in several 
points. Here Eros is simjily burning the liutterlly over an altar, not 
over a torch as in most of the other cases, and is iierfeetly inditferent 
to the fate of his victim, in spite of the fact that he interi>oscs liis hand 
between his eyes and his victim. — tb A. Hl'TTon. JJIS. LS9b. ]i. 182. 

PERCAMON- — -The 'A/j/iori'a of Eeb. 20 signalizes, on the acro]iolis 
of Pergamon. a dedication h) Zeus to all the goiL and all the 

goddesses. Therefore, the acro])olis of Pergamon still conceals iiu-ilited 
te.xts I BCH. 1S94. p. 58.S). — S. R. in HA. Dec. '9o. 

PHRYGIA. — A paper on Dordion. with a ma)). has been published 
by M. E. Xaumann in the FeAfchn/t of the geographical society of 
Hunich ASyi). I only know the title of it fn.nn the Anziiiji.r i Itjhd. 
p. 140).— S. R. in II A. Dec. '9o. 

PONTOS. — A new series of ins<-nptions Inmi .Vmi'os. from T.aodi- 
keia of Pontos. from Komana. ami from (.'a sarea. cupied by P. Girard- 
have been pul.ilished liy M. Th. Reimu-h i h’EG. b^'to. ])]i. 77 ff. i. 

AMISOS. — In laying the railroad from Samsoun to Paflia. the work- 
men discovered fragments ofa bronze statue of an etniieror. of natural 
size, which ajipears to be of the lii cent ii. It is covered with a 
fieautiful green patina and can easily be restored — S, R. in I! A. fiec. 'ho. 

TCHAN. — A Turkish peasant, working in his held at Tchan. dis- 
covered a bronze statuette PI cm. high. whi<-h was sent to the IMuseum 
of Tchinli-Kiosk by way of the Dardanelles. The patina is of a 
beautiful light-green color. The head, which bears a helmet, is entirely 
corroded on the front: the crest had been anciently broken. 1 owe to 
the kindness of H. llaltaz/i a ))hotograpli of thi' very curious tiguriiie. 
of which the analogy with cert.iin Etruscan Miiiervas is striking i ]i. e.x. 
Sackcii. Ilroiizni. ])1. xviii. 2; Froehner. .l/a.v'cs (l< Frunn. pi. 2l)'. 

I read a pajier on this subject at the A''((<I< iim dr.- i h 'I'i'i jitidK \ i .Tuly. 
1890 1 . ( )n this occasion. I emleavored to establish that this type of 

Athena is that of the, Athena Lindia. a colossal tigure jireservcd at 
Constantinople uji to the xiii cent.: and that the Athena Piomachos 
of Pheidias is known to us by the statuette in the Museum at Boston 
discovered near Coblenz irf. my Brnuzc:, fujurF No, 12 i. — 8. R, in RA, 
Dec. '9.5. 
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TROIA 'MYSIA;. — EXCAVATIONS IN 1894. — Tile excavatinn~ of Dr 
Do]:i![’ri:Lii in Troy diiriug the year T'liTJ. reviewed in tlii^ .JoniXAi, 
1S9.). [ 1 . 49d, Were re-^uined liyDr. Tlnerjifeld in 1.^94 in conqiany with 
H. ixxKFi'.Lii and H. Somnni. areh eoloirist^. and A. ( ioirrzK, prehis- 
toric arc hieolouist. The detinite aim uf these investigations was to more 
thoroughly examine City VI and to ascertain whether there was a city 
and necroiiolis in the adjoining plain. These excavations have resulted 
in suh.stantial additions to the plan jiublLshed in Ti-njii. isy.s. The 
surrounding-wall was liist examined with the result that all of it. 
with the e.xre[jtion of the northern jiortion. may lie now defined. The 
recovered [mrtion measures some oOi' m. in length: the destroyed 
fiortiun ahout 41 lo ui. In [dan this wall was a regular jiolygon in each 
outside corner of which there is a .slight jirojeetion. in-tead of the 
simple angle. The [lurpose of the.se projection.s is douhtful. They 
seem to have served here merely an artistic [lurpose. since they are no 
greater than from n 1<) to d.3''i m in depth. They seem to he the his- 
torical .surviv.ds of projections which -en-ed .'Ome useful jiur[iose of 
deteni e I he wall measures from 4 tin to L) m. in thicknc" at theha.sc 
and i' .sharply inclined. Above tin- base the wall was ]>er|'iendicular 
and was only from 1 >'.t to '1 m. in thickness. In construction it sur- 
passed other city-walls of the Mykenaaii [leriod. It is not uniformly 
well built, lliis. however, seems ii,,t to lie due so much to a diti'erence 
in period, a- to a ra[)id improvement in the art of liiulding. Three 
gates and one door have been di-eovered The door whii-h is found 
in the northeast tower has been alre.idy described in Ti'uj'i. 7-V.'/.y The 
first gate is -outli of this tc>wer and is well protected by an extension 
ot the outer wall. The second gate lies to the southeast ot the citadel 
and seems to have been the chief entrance. It corresjtonds in situa- 
tion to the older gate of the second city ami to that of the Itonuiu 
Iliiiii. It is d ill I 111 . broad and protected by a strong tower on the left. 
1 wo high < piadrangular jiiers stood in front of this gate wav, reminding 
us ot similar piers in Kypro.s The third gateway lies to the south- 
we-t and wa.s hhteked up <luring the Mvken.-can period. M’hcther 
there Were any gates on the north side of the acropolis i.-i unknown 
<11 the three towers which were e.xcavateil — one near the priftcipal 
entrance has been already mentioned : it contained a centi'al room. A 
second larger TiiWer projects beyond the eastern wall and served as a 
deteucc tor the ca-terii wall ami ot the eastern entrance. It contained 
a room li .S!) ni. broad by I.-)!) m ih‘ep ami seems to have been entered 
only from above. The third tower in the northeastei'ii angle of the 
< itadel was discovered in hS'i>;. but not hilly excavated. It measures 
I'S; m. in breadth by h ni. in depth. Thi' huge tower with its heavv 
pri.itecting'' walls -erved as a defem-e for the chief spring of the citadel. 
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Tliis spi'ini; sffiiis tu have heeii ile.stvoyeil in tlie (nvek [)ei'ioil. wlion 
the yreat liiaht uf stei)^ heyond this tovver ivas liuilt, Anutlier spring 
of the llykenu-an jieriod has been iliscovereil, and a third, probably of 
later date, over whieli a l•il•(•ular marble buihlina wa' erected. 

Inside of this rity-ival! several additions have lieeii made to the 
buildings deseriljed in Trri\<i. IS'A-S. Three of these are iouiid to have 
on their southern sides the same system of angular [Ji-oji'Ction that 
eliaraeterized the city-wall. Between these buildings and the city- 
wall on the southern ami eastern sides was originally a broad [path- 
way, wliich before the de'trtictii>n of the city was lar'aely taken ttji by 
a series of small roppnis in which were found larae jiiiln'i which were 
ttseil to contain oil. wine, and water. The portion ol the citadel 
extending from the chief entrance to the of the teinjple ui' 

Athena lias been left unexeavated. Many small objects wcO' I’ouml 
of no s[)eci<d value, chielly fr.ignients of u.ttive [pottery ami Mykenaaiii 
vases, tiome exeavati'>n was aBip carried on in the hpwer strata result- 
ing in the diseovery of an ailditipinal [portion' ipf thi’ wall cpf City II. 
The eastern peristyle of tin sanctuary of Athena was also pli'i overeil 
and a tliii'pl Roiiian theatre tf'pme eviplcu< e w as al'pp fpiiiipl ppfa lipwer 
city. beltPiiging to the Mykeiaean [.'criipil, a[ppai'ently without wall'. 
The many graves which were fipuml bp-l(piig t'p tin* lloni.iu pii'ipid. 
The hitentip'n Ipp excavate the tumuli ppf the I'l'ipaph in whip h it w:is 
ho[peil t(p disi'ppvcr Ilvkemp'an tppiiibs. \va' unipprtnnately thwavteil by 
the autlipprities — W, I>p >i'.RiTr,i.rp. Mitth. MIho.. [pjp. :;spi-',i4. 

Herr Wix'xi rri.ip rep(.prte'l tliO'c eXp avpitupit' tip the Ar'.hicoloaical 
tSociety p)f Berlin, Ar^-h Arr.ei'i.. Tsp-ii, p. Id; ]i, d. I'hil. ]\'n, !i , Is'.Cp, [i. 
lIi'iS, Chk. Bi:i,i4i:i; in tin* Jhi-I. I’lui IB/./p , Is'.i.',. Xo^. I7, 4S, reviews 
J )or[ifel(r.s Ti'ijii. Ls'A-i ami 11. Bottieln*r's V'/'e'pi im J'lhn Biitti- 

eber's fain ilul tln*ory. to w liii*li In* ailln.*re' with uiu< h [pi*rtin,ieity, 
receives litth* mercy in Belger's lianils. 

Dr. T'pirm’n i ii fini~hi'pl in b'-^ni tin* exploration tvhii h helnnl bcgim 
in l.s'.);’, on the site of the exi-avatioiis ot Schliemaun at Hissarlik 
(Troial. It ap|ieai's to be established that Seldienniiin. i'arrip*d away 
liy his zeal, had overlooked the very end whn-h he wishe'l t'j att.iiu. 
and that the hui'iit city, whieh he tliouelit to be the real I'l'oi.i, i~ a 
more aneieiit foumlatuin going back beyoinl the vear dP « )i l r. p. II, 
Dpip'r]ilehl plis PTncpl, in oik* pifthe layer~ pit ruins 'ili'i oveieil but dis- 
regpirded by Si bliemann >. a i ity wbii-h must be the llios of Bri.un 
eontemporaneoLis with the Ilykenai of Aganiomnon : he I'enniveil the 
surrouniling w;dls. the towers, and 'Oine of the lippuscs tli.it tilled it. 
It is to be undeistooil that this little aerii[ioli', amdogous tpi that of 
Tiryns, is not the whole of the city hut sini[ily it' eitaih-1, which 
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Homer called PertjumoB. It wa^ surrounded, lower down, by a city 
reserved for the habitation of the common people, some traces of which 
also have been found. — REG. viii. 4U1. 

KYPROS. 

WERE THE FIRST INHABITANTS OF KYPROS HITTITE-PELASGIANS?— 
P. DE Cara ( Cirilto catlolicn. 1895. jip. 143, 427) has entered upon a 
study of the Hittite-Pelasgians in the islands of the Aegean Seal>egin- 
ning with Ky})ros. The first inhabitants of the island were not 
Phcenicians l)ut Pelasgians who came from Syria, that is to say Hit- 
tites. King Kinyras is Ktr-a/j=the Canaanite (the country of Canaan 
is callcal Kinnh?ti in a tablet irotn Tel-el-Amarna i. The name of the 
island itself would be ex)ilained by that of the Kafti ( Kyjtj^pL ); the other 
name, would be identical with Kp<t>-€ia, that is to say, the 

island of the Kephenes Syrians. The EgyjAians called it A.5i I Maspero ) 
or .4.S(ii/ ( Brugsch ), at the Ptolemaic epoch -4s.s(7ch. M. Maspero 
thought that the name of .4-y'c was derived from it, Imt P. de Cara 
does not think so. As/ and A^i n not being other than ( A7( ich' and 
Kh(ntia ). that is to say, various forms of the name of the Hittites. If 
there are not found at Kypros monuments similar to those of Asia 
Minor and of Kappailokia it is fiecause the Hittites who peopled it 
setJarated themselves at an early period from the rest of the race, and 
because Kypros. from the end of the xvi century, was subject to the 
Pharaohs. The Kypriote syllaliary is nevertheless of Hittite origin, 
as it could not have been borrowed from any of the other occupants of 
the island, l)ut it is not nece.ssary to admit that it is derived from the 
monumental epigraphy of the Hittites: on the contrary, everything 
leads us to think that it lyelongs to their demotic writing. Passing 
then to Ilhodes. the author treats of tlie Korybuntes, then of the Idfcan 
Daktyloi and of the Telchines. whom he considers as Hittites, and im- 
porters (if the metallurgy and the worship of the Clreat Asiatic Mother. 
Finally he suggots that the Suturnns of the Latins has mjthing in 
Common with inf urn re, satione.i, but that it is simply the Sri or Sntrl-h 
of the Hittites, (Set-"/-— .s'ot-io- signifying “ the great Het.’' The Kory- 
bantes. sons of Kromjs (Saturnus), are metallurgists; now the word 
signilving iron, is not of Greek origin, but signifies the. mctnl of 

Set. The golden age of Latium, Salurno reye. would be that of the 
introduction of the metals into Italy by the Hittite-Pelasgians. 

In the Aendciiiy ( l,s95. i, ji, 44()). M. Sayce published a rather sujier- 
ficial account of the fiiM volume of the Hethr',-I‘rl(i.^fi. He refuses to 
discuss the etymologies of the author, but concedes that he has 
established the exi.stence ot a very ancient civilization common to 
Southern Euivjpe and to Asia Mine>r. (Jn the origin of this civiliza- 
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tion the critic is in accord, contrary to me, with P. de Cara and con- 
siders it as Asiatic. At the close M. tiuyce tells in an interesting 
manner how he was led in lS7t> and 1879 to the •' Discovery ot the 
Hittites.” See also an account of the same volume hy IM IMasjiero, 
in the DtbaU da soir, July 12, 1S95. — S. Rein'acu in A’A, Feh. 3)6. 

THE SPHINX OF MARION^ARSINOE. — This s<-ulliture at JifeScnt in 
the Louvre, which M. Cocve has puhlished after M. L>. Kicliter 
1894. p. ol6. pi. vnj, is a curiou.s piece of Ionic scul]iture of the vi 
century. I have recently seen, in the possession of M. A. Enyel. the 
photograph of an analogous monument discovered in Spain, whicli 
also has heen since placed in the T.ouvre. The article of IM. Couve is 
extremely well done and eontaiirs very just comparisons, for examiile, 
with the Aphrodite of the dove at Lyon. — S. IthiXAi h in HA. Dee. 
’95 : ef. aAJA, X. 97. 

GR/ECO-PHCENICIAN ARCHITECTURE. — At a meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Dr. Max (>ii.\Ei'Ai.seH-Riein'i:u read a 
paper on Gnicn-J^lai niiiim .irrhih in (d/ti'i n^. ii'iih .‘jpf r 7// I'l'iiri'iv'i. 
to the Orifiiii and Decela/niu nl ni the [auir Vnlnti. 'fhe lecturer tir-^t cave 
a de.scription of the three royal tombs discoverer! by him at Tama'sos, 
in Kypros. These sepulchres of a Gneco-Phoatician type of archi- 
tecture were, he maintained, of the seventh and sixth centuries ti. e, 
A feature of iieculiar interest in these subterranean stone buililinas 
was the dii-ect imitatioit in stone of constrticti<ins of wood, and this in 
a perfection which had never before been nn-t with in reinaiiH of 
ancient monument.s. Wooden columns, windows, locks, bolts. rrioD, 
were all reproduced in .stone. He had found their counterparts stir- 
vivin,o' in modern buildin.os of Kypriote villages. Dr. Richter then 
proceeded to give reasons for his conclusion that the Ionic volute 
derived from the Egyptian lotus-tlower dc'-ign. and that the 'ame 
origin was traceable in regard to the Greek j.ialmette and anthemion. 
The theory which would ascribe the origin of the Ionic volute to the 
Assyrian sacreil ]ialm-tr('e could no longer fie maintained. A -m.ill 
clav model of a sanctuary — evidentl v a votive offering — disi'overed at 
Idahon. in Kvpros, some time ago. .'bowed a.gain the two lotus-ca|dtals 
on the columns supiiorting the porch. Some Ilathor-capitals discov- 
ered in Kypros demoiistrateil the fact that K v^irian artist' durinu the 
Gra.‘co-Ph(enician period combined Egyptian, Assyrian, atid Greek 
elements. < )n one of the columns was sculptured a design of a com- 
jilicated lotus-tree with winged sjdiinxes. Dr. Richter next referred to 
Herr Koldewey, a German architect, who had put forward a new 
theorv, in his book Xnindnia. distinguishing between three clas-^es of 
archaic capitals with curve<l volute.s — the first, with crossed lines, the 
Kvprian ; the second with vertical volute-:, called Aeolian; and the 
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tliii'd. with horizontal volute-:, ealleil lonie. These three he eon- 
sidered to he hranehes all arowinjr out of the same trunk, whiidl 
was of old Kayipadokian origin and which he declared to lie the jiro- 
totype. Herr Koldewey denied any connexion of the Ionic capital 
with Eyypt or with the Egyptian lotus-flower, Herr Puehsteiii, in his 
book on the Ionic capital, ajipeared to be of the same way of think- 
ing. The Kappadokian columns of a fialdachino from a rock-relief 
whii'h had been }iut in evidence by the above-mentioned authors were 
extreiiielv simple. The whole volute merely consisted of two spirals 
Connected by a canalis and bent downward. In the upper line of the 
canalis of this Kappadokian capital. Koldewey saw the horizontal 
tendency of the Ionic volute to be latent. The two s}iirals touched 
the vertical line of the shaft of the column, and in this tact Koldewey 
saw the veiiical tendency of the Ionic \’olute in the same Kapjiadokian 
capital Dr lUchter, however. ha<l found, during the excavations 
which he had carried out for the (Icnnan Esojicror. a small votive 
column even more regular and more simple titan the Kappaditkian 
Column. The canalis ab(.,ve was horizontal ami was covei’ecl already 
liy an abacu-. The spirals also touched the shaU with their inner 
and lower }farts in a more finished and I'eeular fcirai than in the 
Ka]ipadokian e.xample. He mainttdned that the columns in.im Kup- 
padokia. Ky[iros, the oldest ai'cluiic Ionic \oluti.‘s I'rom tdlymjiia 
ami other place- Were simpliiic.ation- of much more coiipilicated 
firrcco-l’ho.-ni( ian volutes, which ciu their ]i.u't derived from the 
Euyptian lotus A reference to the architectiu’al details of one of the 
three Koval tondi- oi Tamassos -huwed how a Cuinjilicated lotus- 
desieii was ( haiiiJed into a more sim[de form, and thus prepared the 
tvay li.ir the t'oi'Uiatiou oJ’ the 1 lelleiiic Ionic volute. From an inter- 
esting -eric- of ( ira co-l’hu-nician Kyprian c;i[iitals, with palmctte- 
over the voluti's. to whiih Dr. Uichtcf referred, he showed that the 
three type - of capit.al.s ilas-illed by Koldewey actually occurred in 
Kypros. The Ionic vi.hitc. with its beautifully ornamented ki/iiui- 
fioii. wbil h belonged to tbe archaic tem|ileof .Irtemis at Ephesos, and 
wh.ich had been lately jiiei ed together by l.>r, A. S. Hurray from frag- 
ments in tin; liritish Hn-eum. he fully admitted to be the oldest 
exi-tma i .xamplc ol a jiure Hellenic (Ireek \olute He refcrrcil to 
Dr. Hiirray-'s paper, l.itcly read before tbe Koval Institute of liritish 
-\ri-hite.'ts. showing the nreat importance of the Ephesian capital 
pre-ervi d at the Ihitish Muscum, especially since its no less valuable 
twin-brother, the well-known Samian capital, had disa])j)eared. As a 
la-t illu.'ti’atiou Dr. Kichter exhibited a photogruiih of an Ionic (Ireek 
capital now in tlc' Kypros museum at Ndco-ia. which was discovered 
at I.arnaka in bs7'.l. In this case there was no ornamental lAimntiiiu 
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properly speaking. Tlie bule (.leeoratiini helow tlie lower niaigiii of 
tlie caiiali-^ and tlie >]iiral (■oD^i^tell of two pifliiiette' or liatir-^-tldWer.' 
growiiig out of cornel'. The iipjier ami lower marains of tin. canali^ 
were not straight, hut con-iiderahly concave, and Ixith line.-- ran jiaral- 
le! to each other The projjortion.s of the ca[iital were verv harmoni- 
ous and Greek, hut it was difficult to date it. The concavity of the 
lines of the canalis seemed to point to a later date than the arcliaic 
Ejilie^ian volute of the Artomi'ion. — . I<vc/., Dec 'ho. 

, Thi' reads a.s if I hr I’ichter were jirojioimdinu a new theory of the 
origin of the Ionic cajjital The lioyal Institute of Tlriti-h -\ri hitci ts 
are douhtless aware that the lotiforin origin of the Ionic capital was 
suggested as long aeo as 1.S87 hy Lei'SH s in the Aimnh ihW JhE,, p. p.s, 
and in J'or the Kypriote Ionic capital l.iy Go|.o.\.\.v-Geci Mnim- 
incuh ill. Clu/iin. p. ti'.). In recent year- this theory has la^en set loi’th 
with convincing thoroughnc'S hy I’rolc.ssor \\'. II. l.hl<)Il^ iwi; in thi- 
.Tori;.\.\r.. vol. in ( l-ss7). pp. g71-;;()g. and in Id- (Irunniiin nj tin: Lulnn 
isvn —Ei.,' 

KO UR ION. —DISCOVERY OF A MYKENSEAN NECROPOLIS.— Follow in a 
up their e.xeavatious at .\niatliou.s in l.s',4. the 'i'ru-lees of thc‘ liriti-h 
Museum chu'c lor their held of ciperation in the site ot Kourion 

which Gcnei'al ('esm.ila’s disca.iverics nia<le lainous a nuinher ol' years 
ago. It was known that In.- had left ccit.ain spot' untouched. These 
have now hcen explored under the dircition ol'Mr. 11. )’> Waltci-. 
The special feature of tlie recent exeaxatiou' wa- the ili'i'ovci'v of a 
necrojiolis dating from the Myken can period, and thus .ipjiarently 
coiilinning the statement of rftralio tiiat Kourion had originally heeu 
founded hy a colony from Argos. It would 'eeiii that tin- ccmetei’v, 
w hi(dl lies on the side of a low hill to the ea't of the village of Epi'- cipi. 
represents the site of the original Aigi\ e or Mykeiia-.in foundat ion. and 
that the city had hecn traii'fcrrcil to the site now known as the akro- 
poli' toward' the end of the sixth ceiittti'y t; i , that heing the date of 
the eailiest tomh' there 

In the Mckeiucan tondis. along with pottery of the kiuil u-uallv 
known hv that name, was found a coiisiderahle puantitv of rude and 
primitive pottci’y of loi-al make. 'iich a' is found in Kypriote tomhs 
of the [iri'-l’liuadeian period. Thc'c va'cs are hand-made, and deco- 
rated either with patterns in white or in reliel' on a ilark ground, or 
with simple lilaek p.itterii' on a ere.imv ground The Mvkenaan 
vases are mo'tiv of a character famili.tr from Iir Sehlienninn'' dis- 
coveries; hut among them are al'o some specimens of remarkahle 
raritv. in particular two large kratei's wdiich helong to a (dass jire- 
viouslv kiiotvn only hy four example', liaind on ] ire-l’lneiiician sites in 
Kvpros. and a fragment at .\au[ilia in ( 1 recce. The method ot deeiira- 
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tion is jiurely Mykentean, and the clay is pvoliably of an imported 
kind ; hut the style of" the fi^irnres is decidedly rude and lietrays 
local influence. t)n both vases we have human fisrures in two-horse 
chariots, painted in black on a briaht-bufl' ground, and on one is a 
series of female figures in panels divided by borders, a style of deco- 
ration hitherto unknown. The field of each vase is covered with 
ornaments characteristic of this period. Of vases of the lalysos type 
we have a tall, elegant, two-handled cup, painted with cuttle-fish, and 
a funnel-shaped vase decorated with niurex-shells. Another very 
remarkable and almost unique vase is of a sha])e known as pseud- 
amphora. the mouth being eovereil uj) and a spout in the side used 
instead ; this vase is decorated with an octopus on either side. lit one 
tomb was found, along with two or three Mykeita’an vases of the 
ordinary type, a sard siairab with Egyptian hieroglyphs, which has 
been pronounced by competent authorities to bear the name of 
Khonsu, a ileity that was not introduced into Ejypt until the xxvi 
dynasty i (i66— 5'27 b. c.') ; moreover, neither the shape nor the material 
of the gem is such as we are accustomed to as.sociate with an earlier 
date than the seventh century h. e. In another tomb was found a 
Phcenician cylinder with a desiaii of a late conventionalized character, 
which cannot be dated earlier than fini) b. c., and with it were some 
gold ornaments ijf a common Mykeiiican type. Ilut incomparably 
the most important object in these liinls is a small steatite scaraboid, 
on which is an intaglio design of a ludl lying <lowu. The work is very 
admiralile. the drawing most masterly, recalling the famous Vaphio 
gold-cups in the museum at .Xthens. From the shaiic of the stone and 
the technical skill employeil. it is evi<lent that this gem must belong 
to a very advanced period of INIykena-an art. possibly as late as TOO 
B. c. Other gems which may be mentioneil are a scarab of Thothmes 
III, found in a tomb of recent date; a scaraboid with an ibex ^ 
and an ar<-haic scaraboid gem .set in a silver ring, reiiresenting 
Herakle-i running. In the later or sixth-century Kourion, one parti- 
cular site proved to be rich in gold ornaments. It seem-^ very prob- 
able that L'esnola's treasure was originally gathered for tlie mobt jiart 
on this .-:ite. and this ojiinion lias been shared by other exjilorers sub- 
sequent to his time Besides sundry finger-rings, earrings and similar 
ornaments, a line pair of bronze bracelets, plateil with gold, ending in 
ram-heads, shouhl be mentioned; also a gold-chain necklace of verv 
delicate wc.irkmauship. The only bronze object that calls I'or special 
mention was an archaic (dreek statuette of a female figure, dating from 
the si.xth century; it had formed ]iart of an elaborate lamp-stand. 

.Vmong the vases found in the later tombs is a large Injdrtn of black 
glazed ware, on which figures are painted in thick white, with details 
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marked in yellow. Many va^es with similar decoration but of in- 
ferior execution have been found in Southern Ital^'.and are .<ujiposed 
to have been made at Tarentnm. (In the site of what ajipcars to have 
been a temple to Dometer and Kora wa.s found a ffreek iiwcription. 
reeordint; a dedication to those deities, which lias the peculiar intere.st 
of beinir written first in the ordinary Greek letters, and next in the 
Kypriote syllaljary or local al]>hal)ct, in which each sian represents, 
not a sinple letter, but a syllable — e. the first word Demetri is written 
dn-rna-ti-i'i, each two letters being represented by one character. — 
JBdilin. Feb., ispii; cf, London 7V»ie.s, Jan. (>. '96. 

LARNAKA. — FOUR PUNIC INSCRIPTIONS. — Among the treasure^ 
excavated at Larnaka. in Kypros. in b'ihl by Mr. J. L. IMyres. of 
Magdalen College, are four I’liomician inscriptions, which have a con- 
siderafile amount of interest. 

I. The fiP't is inseritied on a stele with a moulded coi'uice. Iblow 
the inscription is a curious device shajicd rather like a iiloughshare : 
but what it actually represents it is diflicult to say. I can find noth- 
ing like it on other tigurcil Plnenician stones. The inscrijition itself, 
cut in liold and elegant letters, may be tran.'literated as follows: 
p'gst ;; " Ti) ‘Ahd-ktshtar. son of Eshmun. 

! "?>3 B’ln the chariot-smith : he made this. . ." 

All the letters are perfectly clear ami present no diliiculty. The .'tone 
is broken at the end <if the second line, leaving only the letter • ; but the 
rest of the word may be readily supplied and [pg]- read. i. o.. " may 
[the deity] bless [him] : “ as often on stones from Kypros, ». </.. CIS. 
10, 4. '2o. S9. 4. 94. d. Ac. As to the form of the letters, they are of the 
itsual type of I’lneniciau found in Kypros; x. however, is decorated 
with a hook at the right end of it' lower transverse line, and with a 
hook at the top. 

The name of the person who set uj>the pillar to himself ( so I under- 
stand the sentence) is 'Abd-gislitar, "servant of ■Ashtar,” (Jn the 
Ph<enician inscrijitions the name of the deity always has the feminine 
ending. ’Ashtart ^-‘Aslitoreth. the goddess Astarte — c. </.. < I.S. lb"), 1 
(rPPUypp I. 3. 1-5. lb. is. Ac.: the oidy jiarallel for 'Ashtar is to lie 
found on the dloabite S^tone. 1. 17. ip'ky;’. So «e have here either 
a unique instam e of the name 'Ashtar in Pho-nician. or else an over- 
sight of the stone-cutter, who left out the tinal ( by mistake. 

The first two words of 1. 'I are clearly "tysn. whiclt I read 
P cg'-ini 'gin — /. " maker of chariots." 'Al»l-'ashtar dc'cribes him- 

self by Ills profession : he was a chariotsmith. For ty'^n cf. < IS. sfi. Ida 
( cf f Chnni. xxiv. I'i) ; b4 'kyin gi = (/pYTeV-TMr. 'J74. ■) : but in none of 
these cases is the word used exactly a' here. The word p^p is found in 
CIS. fill). where the donor of the stele adds after his name p":;* — 
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(. t.. "[iiiaki-r? of rhuriuts of wuuil.” Thu iiitei'u't of the phrase in 
oiir insei-iption is tliat it puints to the uxi'teiieu in Kypro.-ofa reaular 
traile of ehai'iot'initii> ; in tlti' ease they were makers of metal eliariots, 
as the woril li"'n ini])lies It may he ailileil tliat the ehariot is 
eopiou'ly rejire'enteil in native Kyiirian ait from the heainnine of the 
Graco-Phrenieian jierioil, while iron wa^ treely workeil in Kypros 
freim the ninth or eiahth i entiiry onwanG ; ani ient workiny^ ari' foimil 
within twenty miles of Kition. 

II. The next insi rijition i^ a small I'raement. eitt in laryer, eoar'ur 
letters than Mo. I. It i' as follow^: 



I'o Shamar . . 
thi' pillar 
to them " 


The proj.ier name in full may have hueii •'■hamar-haal i • t’. L'IS. .",s4i. At 
first I was ilispo.sed to leail the letter' " to the name oi It , , , ; ” 

but this is not a usau'e fouinl on the Phojiiieiau monument', it is 


better to reai.l the letters as a iraamelit ol a proper name. Jlitli I ami 
II ai'e now in the Nikosia Museum : both were disei.n ered in the ueei'i.i- 


jioli.s of Kitii 'll. 

III. 'Ihe third iU'eri[ition is i ut in 'imill. > h ar letter' round the 
brim of what was oner ,i marble basin or ve"el oi' sume kind. ( hily 


seventeen letters have .'iirvived . 


his lord, tile sun of Mel'iarth. the of 
Mikal •...■• 


The form niN oeeiir- several tinn ' iin a urou|) of insi-riptions in the 
soiiiewliat oh'i lire exprr'"ion t;. whieh is generally uii'ler'tood 
as an epui valent for -jim t;;- " servant of hi' lord; " it is jn^t jm . ssiblie 
that thi' iiiay have been the phra.'e here. The X in p onlv ]'ar- 
tiall}' pi'eserveil : but there i' not mueh doubt about the lelte-r. The 
hi't Word of the iiiseriiition is interesting: i- the name ol the deity 

Ilikal or Ilakul ' Mutnej, [irefers the Mekil Irom . U'lially found 
]iiei i.'ded by Ih-^hel'-M ikal — . CJS, sfl, '.I I. Ul, 2 '.If. .'i. '.*1. 

ill from Ivypro'. The letli'ry loIloW' on the iii''Ti ption : and 
as Mil.iil hei’e i' eviilently the name of ,i pef'ou. 1 Mould ^urae't that 
the full lorm of the name was ■'t ;• “'2': = •• Mikal helps," 

on the analogy of sty ^y2. Paal-'a/.u-. < 'IS. tGr., 2. -'I. At the saine time, 
it i' tvorth notii ine that both in Xo I mid in thi' in'eri[ition. X’o. III. 
the divine riamu' K'limun and Xldnarth aim ii-ed a' per'onal proper 
name'. This 'tone i' now in the .\'hmolean .MU''‘Um. ( ix'ord. I'lie 
date of these in'eriptioiis eanuot he determim d with anythina like 
pi'eei'ion : liut the lonn.s ot the letters Mould suaae't a date eailv in 
the Ptoleniai'r period, at tiie eloseot the lourth or the hirainniua of the 
third eeiitury i'. e'. 
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The fourth insci'i|itiuu i' the longest ami mo^t iuiportaot. It i,> 
out on a niaauiticeiit ?toIe of Prutolir i!i;\rhle, |iorfectly pre^ervnl. -Mr. 
Myi'cs has pi'C'Ciitod it to tlio Critish iMu-ouni. u here it is now to fw 
seen in tlie Cvp)!’!!-; room i Xo. 31 It was fotiml in the 'ainephu e a- 
Xo^. I and IT, in the ner-rojiuli" of Kition. out'ide old I.ai’iiak i. I aive 
a transliteration and rendering; 


■ST-]"' Dsss;; 2 ^ tj'ax S::i' ;x 

anjo p ss 

■tX''! Q'DSS -SS3 p DSSSS SS S.V., p 
•n ^tr pwa-'o - 

D"'y'" Dt.'n: 22D'-:; cay 


"This i-^ tile pillar whi'di .\ri'h. <diicf of the .'towards ’ i.avi inl to 
his father, to Farsi, ehief ot tlie Steward' ' ? ■. son rit' .\ri'li. i hiei' oi’ tla- 
Sfewards i e son i.if Mena/o-m. ehioi of tin- StewanU -on of Ma-lial. 
ehief of the Stewards i?., -on oi' Fai'i. i liicu’ of tlie Steward' • .nid 
to his mother, to .'-^liemzahal. elauahterof I ’>,‘i.il-rain -on of -^l il kiathaii. 
•Son of 'Azar. ihief ul the Trea-iiriUs. o\a r the hod o[ their le-t loiover.'’ 

.Some of the pn.iper names oo, iir elsowhoie on the I’liomii i.m in- 
sei'ijitioiis. . 1; A/, i< a ( ommoii name. f'/.S l-fj. 4 I'.i'j p.ii., 1. i t' .• 
.Vteada in. t 7S. .s7. F i-! h. I'to : .17.o/,.</ . >< . ui - in tin - eon i ] oiukI n.mn 
Ml lij:l /i]i-}fil ^Iiil!. I’llilh l-'lo, l-.'i; Il,i<il-I Iiin. t 7.S'. S'^ -J SO l|()^ ] • 
MiU:-jiitJniii OI I nr.' fn-ijnently a- tin- n.iino of ,i kina of Jkition and 
Tdalion : y-l :nr is al-o found, t n; //,. iX, d-r,. -li;. 7 .",-1: the n -t ot the 
names are not met with on oth.er insi nption-. -o far .is I kmov. The 
expression cjcn: ccc": "y "upon their la-il of n -t.” m.iy h, i .\a' tly 
ji.iralkleJ hy r/.s'. p;, Ihu tln-ehief intere-i oi tin- in-i ii| tion !i< - 
in the two phrases ;s and c:y;n c. -V- la eard- tlie me.mino of 

the lir-t. w e may lie a— i-ti d hy the use of the word in .\ ra ' lii = 

■■ iutelliaeiit. skilful, oiie who nianaaes a property uell." Tin- i- pro'i- 
afdy not a pure- .\r.ihir word: I'lMeiikel .l-'.o,, o. • , , j,,,';. 

p. Isip eonjei'tures that n i- a lo.in-word Irom tin' .'iiMin.iie ami 

4UOte- in lllU'tr.Uion /’. -ey/n. ed. lUlher. t'ol H . |■'lo|n the .\|,lhie 

U'.iae It e nia 'iippo-e th.it CC'C C' ine.in- ' e! n.ef of the -P w ,i i di- or 
eoni n 1 i --ioiiei's, pui'l le oiHeer- « ho .id 111 i ; n-t' red the | Iio pei ly o 1 the 

of the temple. In Ihihhinie Ileiil'eV, ■"C'C 1 - 111 Olli llt!\ iolllld 

in the sense of "niedi.itor i-ee T.ew. .-. ni. hut the .\r,iii;i ii-.iee 
seelll' to he nio-t 'Ueae~tive 

The me.mina of the othir ex|ire"ion, c:y:n c'. ean 1 ■■ di teiaiiim d 
with ereater prohahility. In .\r.ihii the root h'lt'Oei iiie.iii- " to hiv 
up. to store, to auard:" the noun formed from it. lidoioo,. i- used of 
■■'one who aiiards pro]'erty:’' in the t^iiran. ’I'.i. 7'! tin- phir.d i' U'ed 
for the keepers or guardians of Faradi'e. Lt si • n;s. ihereihre, likely 
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enoush that this may he the exihanation of the word on the iiiscrijt- 
tion : "chief of the treasurers," or custodians of 2 )uhlic ijroperty. 

The form D3;’in, which, after repeated examination of the stone. I 
feel convinced is the true reading, exhibits a noticeable feature. The 
redundant is here a voweHetter and represents long a. This is a 
usage not uncommon in the Neo-Puuic inscriptions — e. g., for "'"U 

Carth. Iblj. 2. ooS, 3. ynj CIS. 207, 3. 232, 3. fy-3 = 23 CIS. 1S8, 1 (cf. 
Schroder, Dii Ph'on. Sgrache, p. 91f). Entail these examjjles are from 
late Carthaginian inscriptions from North Africa ; it is certainly cur- 
ious to find y used as a vowel-letter on a Kyprian inscription which 
may be dated about 250 b. c. We must suppose that it is an isolated 
examide, and wait for further discoveries. — G. A. Cooke, in Acndemy, 
Jan. IS, 25, '9b. 

A. L. Frothixgh.vm, Jk,. 

Allax Makquaxi). 
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PIXAX AUS AT HEX. 



hioi' aLa’oLililorc' T>riicli>tuc-k ciiK" tlnauTiiru Tina.v i-t 
in Atlaai boiin Dan ciiK-^ UaiHi- .Rt 'OeA Wpiarei'Sov 
"Vtumloii wnrdoiiO (wtlidi davon i-r vnr nidii lanuar Xrit dii 
Stiii k clei aiiTikni J^tailtinaiu-i' zii I aiio ua-kciHiiion." ilariiai li /u 
llltdloii lag’ iloi' Euiidni't sdioii imicrlialli di-r alfi'ii >l'ailt. alioi' so 
iialie an ilaa-r (.rciize, da" 'dir nniLirudi 'olu'liit. oin 'O klniner 

' lUa^Tu-d n',s ipx iTnipia? IMil S r,.; 1),., Ali'Ua. i-oli.- oOlicli.; Parul- 

leUtra--,.' tlt-r uii.l t'.iliiT aiif .l.-ii Pi.itz v.a .1. r Ivialia ili v '.V.Oeoowpoi 

(vgl- Con Aiiikn 1 li.ler ili-n Plan in J! nleki r - Gr'c,-/,, " /u a'l. £ 4 

Lio Irayliche ilau- i-t. w iin man vi.n N..id.-n kmi.nit. d.a zwcUl- nmlit-. 

- Atlfn. ^Liiln .! S, 44'J t' 
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(legeu'tand sei vou seiiiem nr>priingliclien Anf'tellungsort nacli 
iler ZorstOniug der Mauem durthin gx-rateu. ])as Fragnu-iit. 
0.15 in. liixat, 0.012 in. dick, i^r von dor liio>igoii andiaologi^clien 
( iosellscliaft ci'woi'lion wordcii {’Ayjeia 5875) und liofindet >icli 
jetzt im Xalional Miwcuin (Xr. 1244 1 . E.-; ist in dcr gowiilin- 

lielioii Toohiiik rottigurigxr Vasoii liorgc'tollt : dor Ptordokopf in 
dor iiiiken Poke, (dosicht und ITiindo dor Fran, dor Zwoig. 
rvelolien sie in iliror liooliton liiilt und dio Kraiizo. w olclio wir iiii 
Haar allor soolis dargxxtollton Persouon >ohon. And iiiit \vci:^^;or 
Farljo geiualr. obonso ovio dio In'clu-itl am ubcroii liandc. \'on 
diosor i>t loidor iinr dor Antang orlialton. Ilauo'ar'i'a? ap^eOijicer^. 
ill Scliriftzugon wolclic in P’'obcroiu<tiinmung luit doiu Stil orlau- 
lien den 1‘iuax gogon 400 vor O'li. anzusetzon. Dor Xaiuo dor 
Dottlieit. welolier dic< ,4narhoin goweilit war. ist aPo obonso 
weuig erhalteu. wio iliro Darjtollniig soHist. deiin die 'ecli> be- 
kriiiizteii I’ersonen. die wir :rohen. 'ind utlbiibar der Stiftor des 
kleiiieii DonkmaD. I’aiwania^ init 'oiiioin Woib. weldio in dor 
Liiiken eino ( tpt'ergalio zu l.n-ingen sclieint. und iliren Kiiideru. 
Abel’ der I’t'erdekopf in der linkoii Poke gostattot un? nooli 
oinige Scldiis-c. Sololio i’fordokbptb in ijUadratisclK-r I'lnraluiiung’ 
gehoron bekaniitlioli zu dengewblinliclisron Flenionten derHoroen- 
I’elieP. welclie man ineist T< >ronnialilo nonnt.’ TP i't eiiie Abkiir- 
znng fiir dio noeli inanoliinal angowondotc Darstollnng des J’tbr- 
des in ganzer Dostalt.-* dio bei don Totonmablon -o tY]n>oli ist. 
das-i man vormnton dart', da-' nnKU’ J’inax oini' gloielio Dar- 
stellniig Triig. Ailerding' i-t dio-o al)gokiirzTo 1 kirstolliiiig do.- 
Pfordos nioht ant dio d’otomnablo boM-liraukt, -io kuinniT am-li 

'4I. Fl' 11T\\ AN'(tl Kll, tlii'J Siihniirorf 1 . S. ’» J'liiniul or Jhllp/ilr 

V, S. 10 .") ( p, ( 4 AKr»\'KU). tin. i, S. 2 o 71 5 i‘ , i Dkx kk kn') 

^ Zu don Ton Furt\\.uu;]«‘r S. Px-i^jUfU-n i't nrrh:- 

oh.g/fjHP. VIII, Taf. 0, 2. S. 21:^ /u fua'xii. — A'.ir xiriim'r Stut ^ah ioli in Pnvatlit'-'it/. 
('in in Atlioii injidlioh \"iji Hiitiol der IJ. -Manna m-Pindono- Totonmahl \'*n ■'chlfuh- 
tcr Ai’ln'it. K- war t'twa -F) , rn. Im-it und in ini'lin'n* StU'-ki' /.• rlnorlicn : c- 
in typi'cljcr AVci'f d'-n ]).(rii^(*ii Maiiiu di** ndn n ilim •.it/intdo Fiiiu. 

ddi I't'clit’' 5011 iliiii •'t'dicndL'ii iMund-'clienk mil d'-r -\tii[)h"ra. cndlich dn* zu doin 
iMaiiiio iK'rankric'ohxnde Fclilaii^o I.-iiik-' 'tolnui eiiiiiio Adoranli'u und iider ilineu 
-i'di dit' i;HWolinlioli'* ■juadrati-'' he Fmraliinunn. in wehjhor ahor dii-sinal iiitdit 
(,dn Pt('i'd<ds<)]ir .•'ondern cin inndi roLdit" newcndct'a* ini Selititl icit'Midi r kkniaT 
ilt'it'T anu(dira(dil i-t, widflicr in dcr i;cwdhnli( In-n Wei-c -idnc Hand uhor don 
K('pfdo- Pferdos erhobt. Dio Frau li.ilt cin irm-.-.e' Fullhorn, natdi doS’'on Inhall 
dor L;olat;erte Mann /.u i^ieitVii bcheint 
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auf (TralistiMiicn \oi‘’' uml aiif audcivu lieroisclKMi l)ai>tflliui- 
a’en.® AVior Ijci (lic.'On Ictzti-rc-ii -ic Joch ;-o -.elteii. da''^ die 
yri'i'Ste A alirscheinHelikeit datin' 'jiriclit. iiii'er I’inax iiade die 
Ttarritellniiy eine^ Toteimialdi- "Vti'itu'en. viel ieli ^vei-'S ist 

die.' del' er'te geiiialre I’iuax mit diesein < Jeu'eli.'taiide.' del' allf's 
iieiie eindriiig'lieii lelii't, da" die Tureiiinahle Aiiatheiiie w areii. 
und zwar. wie Jotzt \v<il alln'euieiii anei'kainit i.'t. Auatljeiiie an 
die TTerijeii der \ er'eljiedeiieii JCateii'Drieii. leli ludie eiiisr. ti'otz- 
ileiii i<'h den aiiatlieiiiari'cljeii ( 'liarakter die'er Minminente nielit 
\erkaiinre.® duek danebeii ilire W'l'Weiidiliiir ais (trali'teine in 
weitei'eni riiifang fur niiiglieli gelialteii mid ~ie in zu eiigeiu 
^\.nseldu-<' an Friedrieii' miter den < irabrelief' aii'tatt niitev den 
I’otivi'eliet' liebandelt.'-' Jliergeg'eii hat lirnekner^- Kin'pnii-li 
erlmlieii. den als hereelirigt aiizuerkeuneii ieli mil 'O lieher (iele- 
geidieit nehiiie. als in Juiig'ereii I ’ehandlmigen der Frage nielirtaeh 
Veil aiidei'er Seite auf diejeii l-iiii'[irneli hiiigewie'en wurdeii i-r, 

Arlieii. I’m j. W'm/i'ni', 


'H A T II O T 1 ^ . 


In den Ihd rurtJ AY'/dl.v. u. S. s;i tf. liat Herr llolfe die weiii- 
g'eii \'a<en zu'ainnieng'e.stellt. <leren aiirike I ieiienniing dadurdi 
ge'ii hert i't. das' 'ie ilu'eii Xaineii autg'e'elirielieii zeig'eii. Die'i'i' 
Jd-te 'ind zwei weitere (tefa'-'e liinzuzntiig'eii. Fa.* eine. \\’eleiie' 
naeli eiiu-r von Herrii F. 1 ’ottier treiindlieh-'t ziir \ ertiigmig' ge'tell- 
ten I’liotographie hier alig'idiililet ist. 'tamint aii' der >anindmia' 
C’unijiaua deii Ivataleg' di'i''ell)eii miter ( la — e r. .''erie \'in. 

Faal Jl. X"r. 24) mid hetiiider 'ich jetzr im Louvre (Fn.. 1 i. F- 
i't erw'idint \oii Fe 1\ itfe. />. .v;’'/'/'''// /A' coH,, l-oii' rnii-'< I'i'i > ' u ! 

^ Lk Ba’ — Uk [X AFii, V-- III ft' iij-i In ■ ■//. ,, 's ihi.. / /'. T;t f i 1(*. U 

S.tj‘n<!-brr}:}iir Wnmr S (Tal'. il. 1 ■ . :o0. A 

i 'll id! I H}'! r id Si. '/ I J '^'1 rc. JJi'i f ‘ I . ^1' j4-J. A*- m I 2)''" 

Aiini. 

® U">( IIKK f^i' -il.ii/i. I. Zu«lrr Tli'>npl:UtF* in K'TIu i-t uu< ' 

lllFAiAXX, I'nih'nif I. S. ')!. 4. zii \ i-r:rl»‘ieln*iu 

■ Auf tuner ^Funulttui A'u'f er'<-hFint pv 'ch-'n. A. J//> -y- /■. 

'-1/''/'. Ziif'iiiii. >S -JOfF lie/'li/ttr S, 22 1 . 

^ h'nd //n nf iiii'f 1 m'lii 'U !' iiftiyi'/ifil Cr I'n '>'''^>^1 * n . S 8o 
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luitil Lauibert, S. 11(). mid hesproclieii von P'. ^liller in der lit rue 
(U'cht'oloqique 3’. >S. 18d2. VI, S. dU. Seine Ifidie beTriigt lL20m., sein 
l)n.rc-hmes?er m. : es i^t gaiiz sehwarz getirnisr'T bis anf den 
horizoiiTalen Sti'oiten in der Kobe der ITenkel, in welclieii mit 
deni'eHien Firnis< das Wovr HAYHOTO § einge^elirieben isT. 

Das zweite (ietii" i-t iiu (Dtliebeu Lokris. vermntlieh in der 
Xiilie von ' XTaXdvTi) gvt'nnden Worden (Fii;. 2). Fs ist O.Oa m. 
boeli und liat einen 1 )nrehme<''er \ mi (i.ll).') m. : e- i^t -wie das erst- 
i^enannte seliwarz e’etirnis^t. aber die Tn'i<' brit't HAYPOTO^ ist 
die'inal. elieiwo wie die liori/.unralen Linien dariiber iind darunter 
mit gewamlter und si,-berer Hand eingeritzt. 



AV~ der SAM.MI.VN'e Campaxa. 


Jla^ IVoi't t'jCVTT-OToe wir<l \'on Jfmiierun ab lobeiide' IJeiwort 
des W'eiue' gebraiieiit. Miller bat datin' noeb manebel'lei Dei- 
spiele zu'ammeiig'e'rellr mid aiieb da^ ^Vdjeeti\' auf der I'ase 
('anipaiia auf du' <'elra'nk bezogeii. ebeii dasjeuige. welebe' man 
alls dem ( iefiip' ”enie-~en 'ollte. Aber naturlieber ist e' doeb, 
das W ort auf da^ < 'elaS' 'elb't zii bezieben. KeXif qSinroTOt;, wie 
ein Krklarer de^ (n'r-gm- von Xazianz .-.agt ( .Miller. S. '42') i^t dafiir 
allerdiiig' keiue Farallele, weil dort kuXi^ meta|ibori--eb fiir den 
Trank stebt. wol alier der niebt 'elteue A'aiiie eines (lefii'Ses, das 
Atbenaios. xi. p. init IJeziebnng' auf Lynkeus al,' qhviroTL^ 

anfiibrt mid ab rbodi'i-bes Fabrikat nenut, da^ den aus ..Vttika 
staminendeii tlierikleiseben (lefasseii (’oneurrenz gemacht und vor 
ihnen ilen \'orzug' der Leiebtig-keit mid liilligkeit voransgebabt 
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habe. Erwiihnt wird das (Jetass aucli \'on llesycliio- s. c. und 
YOU Pollux, VI, 9(i, vor allem aber koiiiiiit os hautig in den Svhatz- 
verzeiehiiissen griooliiseher Iloiligrihnei- \-or.' Zu ^Suttot/? wird 
man sicli ivol ebonso gut kv\l^ organzon wie zu ?;Si1770to?, und in 
den deliselien Insi-briften wird eino yjBvTroTk wdrklieh aui-li als 
KvXi^ bezeiohnet.' zufalliLter Weisu da''ell)e ’WeibgO'clienk <lei’ 
Pehenikf, welcho' uns scbon au'; Arbeiiaio-; bckannt war. Pie 
■rjSvTTOTO^ aus Lokri^ ent^prieliT ja aiu-li ini W o'cntlii-lion dm- 
bekannten. ^ogar insdn-ittlich ge^ielu rtt-id Form dor Idylix. oliiu- 
allerdings die Kleganz der attisclH-n Sdialen zn erroidieu. die 
Vase Campana witrde daii'egou wol iii« niaml von dem 



Tiegritt' untergeortliiet liaboii. I nd dodi mn>' man ge^te- 
lien. (ki's diu'e lieideii aP )'jdvTroTo<; b■■/,(‘il■blH'r^.•ll < b'tasse 'ii-h iiifbt 
stiirker von einauder uiitei’solrvideii al' dio bi-idou diiroli iluv 
rnsebrifreii als Lokytbos gi^iela-rreid odcr g.ir die beideii kotvXo^. 
\on deneii der eiiie eineii >elilaiikeii laiigeii I'bi" zeigt. der dmij 
andereii vdllig felilt.' lis i-.t dasdn iieiier llewei- dat'iir. wie w eit 
die .Vlti'ii \'on eiiier aii-geliildeteii uiid [hm lant i^eheii 'rerminokigie 
der \'asent'ormen eutfernt wareii. und eiiie W'ariiung Pir nus. bei 
dein A’ei’sueli die Xanien antikei- < M'la"toruien le'tzii'telleii. iiiebt 
die Pii'ielierheit zu w-rge-r-en. welehe 'ebon ini ,Vltertnm aut 
dieseni (Jeliiet gelieri-'elit liaben liiu.-'s. 

Atheii. 1 ’ai I. 

^ i I j)i>'>i>inn ( I ru/'iui/ inn ( j i at y nu' .\i jiii-tii i mnnh'^. I . Nr -M'JP Zpil'.-* < 

(vjj;]. Heririi'^. 181*0 S, ) :iU' Oimp.i- Ili.-Urr',,/ ,i\ 188*2. S. -jO, 

Zeile 7. 118. 1888. S. 110, 112. lit, 1S91. S 110, an- Dolu-. Nf-lienti 'rmr-n davon 
siiid ’qdvTTOTLov CIA. II, 2, Nr. 88*), Z'-iltf 04 880i^ Z'mIp 8,4, oO. 81 880. Zeilu 10 

aus (.kni A-kk'jiipiuii in Alhpii uiul Tjonrorio^ov f''>rjiif> in^cript>'-n'i in f-irrunirujii 
Graeciat' i. Nr. 80:1 ZpiI*- 72 .ui'Ori.p.)-. I\iiU,tui d' cn,-r. In'Clniqui, 

1882, S. 02 Anm 2 112 au- 

- Hull . If ciii’r. 114 I)iTTKXHKUGr,R,.';«//'e/.>, S 50s Alim 0. 

3 st-idir^, II, S, 00. r.h, S 07. ’ El„ in!n. S. 90 
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The terracotta etatnette. c-ic^'ii oflialtTize in the aecoiupanyiiii;' 
plate. \^'as purchaseil in Xaplc^. in ls77. ami wa^ rej'ireseiiteil to 



Gunia'in'e TKiiKviMi'i \ l-’ii.i i:ink K[tnM Cait v 

have heen loiiml in C'ajiua. It i- evidently a companion-piece to 
Hill- liiiiirinc iji'iili^i^iic. I’ll h I'l'i-niiti . ijih I •>/ I’lili'ii I'll Luiiri'i itcci' In col- 
li I’-tiljli Ch III Ilium , rel’eri'ed to hy S. Jleinach in an article in Dareni- 
hery et Saylio. Ijict. i/i -'- ^in/iij. (rC. t/ limn., c. c.. Cl ci lll s, p. 1.37h, 
tiy. 20'.il: wliere a ■'tnall enyraviny ot' it i.s yiven, repirodueaMl hy 
H. I’ottier. L i Shttih'tlii (h hTr, -riiilc ihiiii /'n/'hVya/7,'. p. ■2'2o. tiy. 
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79. Tile face and dre-^s are precd^ely like the pre'ent fio-ure, 
except that the hood is thrown hack. 

The article in Sniith'.s D/'cf. of Gr. nnd Run. Autiij., ( od. ed. i 
•s. /•., IhtExuLA, is illustrated hy a .sfahoffe in BritUI, J/c.v_ ///;/. wear- 
ing a similar elnak with a hood. It is there stated that thtrt' i.< 00 

JliOfo! Hit ntol t t_'ijlt‘ffri‘ of dliU'tjno I'tjf .s tht'iti'i/ Unit thrt/'os C.>'y'/'t.y.S'c/p 
sCIXLiERE PAEXELA.M | od JJI. xiii. -jo I, n ftin hj a c'Jitiuii luj U'luch OiC 
ho-tii if uhiii io/itd Juti i/iftnt ■t' tdoidi on la.'' Ut’iuod : u.uiiC ijf flu I'tju'i ttidtl- 
tiijits .>7ie//-.v tjiiiifliiiiij Ida- IjiilliiiK. l!ut it will he noticed that the 
present tigure sliows plainly a pair ot liiittous. or ela'ps. ta'teiiiiig 
the cloak at the throat. 

I wonhl venture the suggestion that these two tigiirincs may 
posslljly represent the 51 wei s, the hntfoon or pmu/liinello. of the 
early Atillaiie plays. One of the stock eharaOers in those fanes 
is figured, from a small tcrr.ieotta in the Louvre, in an article hy 
O. T?iii"ier. ill Ihiremherg et Saglio. s. /■.. \ \ \ 1 :. p. .'ill. fig. 

.■>91: reproduceil hy I’ottier. Tu ' .^luhi, ft, etc., p, fig. ys. 

'Fhree small hroiizes. dcscrihed as repi’esentation' of M^eei >. are 

contained in the collei tirm of the Xariou.d Lihraip at T’.ii'i'. tvliii li 
do not ]iresent nearly siicli a harlci|iiin aspect as the present 
figure: see ( 'hahouillet. f'ot. 'Ir> ('ouiiB. ifi-.. dr hi Bill. Tuip.. p. 
•afil. ^Os. ;1( Ipl i— ;]( i; IS ; I’ahelon et I’daliehef. Bt'ii/iZi ' iliifi'l. ih hx 
Bib. X'lt., j). 4>54. fig's, hsh— !i,ss. 

In the Llritish Museum there are four siniilar terrai’c'>tta 
statuettes, purchased with the Oustellaiii collection, hut Ueitli'-r of 
them seeiijs tij represent the J/c. c//v. These were- first [mhlislied 
in Bl’t' I.jtutd(iii I Ihitili'iifi il dSi ii'>. dsov. ' 2 ' 2 . IsT-'h and are descrihed 
h\' 51r. -V. S. 5IurraN' as u / et ui Buuoi/i lolui'u. f]>c 

Uii.'tCr. flu ' d 'iff up . f!u j !' ! I'il .tifl . flu. fbu'l. irlui /( ll't /■( ( '»///■( ttflUIUll f’j^iK < 

'.if uliit i'iU'f i i' Hi flu' Riiiiuiii uiuiiiilil. 'J hi fit'll' fii/ili'tt .sf/ipfl li'iuu S'./' 
fuiiijhf /'/'//'//( i lu'lu Ittiilt . The.v ha\ e been most earetull.x studied 
and figured h\ 51. llei'tz in the Ag lu'iuhiijiu-lu Zt'f'iiuj. 1^74. 4, p. 
IIS, d'at’. xii ; and two of them are reprodined in Ihmmeister. 
Jlti'Liiuib i\ ,s, T.tiilf.''jtul . p. Sol. tie's, hi.), n. 

Idle pircsciit figure certainly presents an exceedingly modern 
iispei-t, and we seem to see in it the [U'ototype cif the I'unchinello 
of our own day. 


lloston. March 2 .'). 1896 . 


IIeMIV W. II NEs. 
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Ill tlu' exra\-;itiiin' at Eiatria in 180-3 uiii’ first lalijei't ^\'a^ to 
coinplyto tlio work l)Oi>Miii in tlio tlicati’e four yt-ars t-arlier. In 
conneotion with rlii' work, liowovor. we undertook the excaoui- 
tioii of a 'UtHcient area ahoiif tlu' row of lar^’e l.ia-in^ diseo\'ered 
at the foot of the aeropoli' in 1804. to a-eertaiu whether tliey 
heionyed to a hnildina'. and if -o. to what sort ol a Imildiny-. 

I 'hould have preferred fi> break u-roiiinl at a point about 
fifty metres further -onth, ^\•llere a .^ort of teia'ace-wali [ii'otriided 
from the yroiind. Put, a- yrain nearly ripe wa- ^tandinir all 
about rhi' wall. T Iieyan at the ba'in.s. and worked out from 
them. On the fir-t day we <-leared eiioueh to the ^v'e-t of them 
to ascertain that they -rood baeked nj) ayainsf the ea-Jt wall of a 
room with a pavement <>f pebbles set in eeinent. On the 'Onth 
side of thi^ room we foiiml a doorway, and in the doorway a 
marble 'irithemion. a beadles- bn-t with drapery over the .-boulder, 
and a frae-ment of an in-eribecl ba.se. Here, then. t\ere repre- 
sented arehiteeture, senl[iTnre,and epiirraphy — -not very lirilliantly 
to be -ure, but enouith -o to make a hojiefnl beyinnine. AYe went 
on uncoN'ering room after room during a jieriod of over twenty 
days, laying bare an area, roughly -peaking, of liM) 1 -31) feet, of 
wdiieh we here pre-eiit a plan (Emi an 1 1 . 

Although this building, or eomple.v of building-, mav have 
extended further to the east and to the west, even on these -ides it 
seem- to have, partially at least, natural boundaries in the long eon- 
tinuous wall- to the east and we-t, re.-pectively. of our excavated 
area. To the north and south we have absolutely sure boun- 
darie-. To the north the -lo[)e of the acropolis has been cut 
away so that the face of tlie iiativi’ rock and several courses of 
1-32 
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laid .'tulle Idnii at tlie 'aino time the north wall of thi' build- 
iiiit :iml the I'etainiiig wall to a terrace or ^\■hate^•er lay to the 
north. f>n the ^outh is another terrace-wall badly broken, hut 
oiiee perhap.' U' hiyh U' that to tlie north, d t.. .'ix or eight feet 
hiii'h. .''o We have a tci'race on a hill-side prepared in the ii'Ual 
way by eiitting away li‘om the iijiper 'ide and iiHing in at the 
lower 'ide. U' at Fdeii'i.', Ttelphi, and eKewhere. We found no 
traee of 'tep' leading- from onr terrace either up or down, but this 
i' not conclusive as i-egards such connection with the lower level 
to the south, iiia'inueh a.' the terrace-wall on that 'ide. being mneh 
expO'cd. was consider.ibly broken away. 

By onr method of beginning-, m.it knowing exactly in what 
direction we* were likely to proceed, we were led to throw' the 
earth from the rooni' iiear.-sr the ha'iii' upon the 'oiitlu-rn }iart 
of the building, which, het’ore that addition, had been covei'ed by 
i.mly about two feet of eaith. Through thi' ilifficulty of onr own 
making we were obliged in tiu* end to leave a pai’t of the build- 
ing 'till coVel'c.-d. Hut We followed Up the line' of wall sutii- 
eiently to s(,(.*uie the ground-plan of the wliclc. ( )f thi' tvhole. 
the longe.'t [lart was the 'ijuari.* .1 with the long and narrotv 
'paces 'Uri'uunding it. -1 wu' proliably an ojien court surrounded 
by cobanuades. Xo root-tilc' were found in it. which was true of 
no other space excav'ated. The (-m.-lo'ing wall of i' thick I'liough 
1 1 .. 'hi 111. ) to be a 'f\lobate for columns, which i' not the case tvith 
any of the other wall' almut it. 'i'hat no traces ot columns 
'hould appear is n<'t surprising. 'I’liere was probably another 
course to this wall, 'flic 'iirfaee of what iiow' remains is lower bv 
n.du 111. -110111 the tile-flooring of the sptice jii't to the north of the 
sijuare. 'fill' parr is not unlike* the palaestra at ( tlympia. only a 
g<iod deal smaller. We have here, in fact, the simplest form of 
a gNiiina'lum. containing the bare cs'ential' — an open sptice 
lor exercising and porclics or I'ooms about it tor retiring-. But 
the proof that what we have found is tictually a gymnasium or 
a parr ot a g\mna.sinm, i' not drawn from this form, d’he 
idea tvhi<*h we laid conei-ived liefure we got beyond the first 
room ith tin* basin', that \vc were in a gymna'iuni. was indeed 
much streiigtheiied by the discovery of this court. lint it was 
the gymnastic in.scri[itions, one surely o* .s'/c, and. another contain- 
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iiigtlie that it be >et np in the gyiiinasiinn, wliieh 

lifted the matter heyonil the raiige of doubt. "Wo have tlins 
made another advance in the topoo-ra])by of F.retria. moving on 
with no Pau-anias to guide U'. In tlie work of tla- ]ire\'ions 
year we <liseovei’ed tlie very substantial and regular foundation' 
of a temple adjacent to the theatre, which from thi' fact alone we 
felt authorized to ideiitifv with the temple of PionysU'. W e had 
then, however, no iii'criptiun toju'tity onr name, but in tlii' ca'C 
our identilication re^t' on the sure testimony of inscription-^. 



l-’nu ur ’J — Em, 1 in.\. (ii M.N.V'il M u 1 1 ii .o i;cr"i i' in n vi ki, Ui n mi 


The gymnasium of Kretria i' refcrretl to in the in'cripriou 
pnlilished bv Uangabc in hi' , If' > in. p, liiiii. 

IN'o. (itih) a.s a place for setting up one i-opy of that in'cri]irii ni. 
but until now it ha' not been known in w hat ipiai'ti r of the city 
it stood. Kangahe's report ot tlie provenience of the iii'criptioii 
referred to is indefinite; /t.-~ /•/'///,’> i/' flii/i-'t is onl\ just 

e.xpllcit enough to make ns pretty certain that hi' iii'crijition was 
the copy whicli was to be set up in the gyniua'inm. and imr the 
other copy, whicli was to lie set up in the tcinph' of Artemis 
^Vmarvsia. which was certainly a mile or more distant ti'oin the 
city. So it needed only a little more e.\[dicitne" to allow U' to 
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locate the ffviiiiiasium exactly. If the inscription were really 
found where we liave excavated, it i> strange that nobody made 
anv Cl imbinations and conclnsiDiis when the draped male statue 
now in the central mnsenin (Kahbadia'. Xo. 244) was dug out in 
ISS-I from the very heart of the gymna-ium. as we now know it. 
One man, indeed, after our excavations did assert, what is ot 
course proltalile enonith in itself, that the inscription was found 
here. But of all this 1 heard nothing until after I had been led 
bv a luekv chance to the spot. During the work at the temple ot 



Flol'Ilh >3 — ThKKlKlA GyMX Koo\I Will! W AT H K-HA" I N , 

MAUKKi* 13 ox 'iiib Flax iFk.l Ij 

Dioiivsiis ill lS!t4, in walking along the road at the foot of the 
aci'opoli' one morning. I noticed a corner ot a poi'os block jiro- 
trudiug ti'om the ground ju-t north of the road. On clearing 
awav the earth, I found the lower of the f)Ur basins already 
referreil to. and 'ubsequeiitly three more. 4Vhile these were 
being i-leared out some Kretriaus spoke of the statue as found 
a few rod' farther west, and just to the north of the road. But 
even then no one sjioke of the inscription, which fact may 
be explained by tin' consideration that an inscri[ition, valuable as 
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it is ti_) the areli;t‘i_(lut;'ist. doe- not make anything like the iinpres- 
sion upon the people that i- made hv an ayaX/xa. 

It tva:' the knowledge that a -tatue liad lieeii found near liy. 
Joined to the di-^enverv of the ba-ins. that made me fur a year 
elesirnii^ i>f elearing thi' region sy^teinatieally. While the work 
in the theatre was undertaken as a duty, the woi’k at tliis spot 
was the earryiiig out of a fond desire. Altliough what weha\e 
now found may nut be veiw imposing, it is more than a eontribu- 
tion t(.i the topographs ofEretria: it gives U' rea'uii to hope that 
something more may yet hr' di.seovei'eil at the toot ot the acropo- 
lis. where the kindly earth has come down and eo\ereil ii[i the 
nil Hill nil ntn jn'iin'ii m , 

< >UG may be disji(i.;,.d to demand of U' tluit we ideiifily tlie 
various parts of r)ur ground-plan wirli the room-; eimmerari.’il by 
Titrin ius ( v. 11 1 a' the es-;eniial part' of ;i palae-trii. by which he 
means a gymnasium. This demand m;iy s,.t^.m jusiitied b\ the 
consideration that I'itnivius i- supposed to ha\'e h;is,.d Id^ 
description on sonti- gvmnasiuiu wliich he had seen. lint, con- 
sidering that no tttai g\ mnasia of tititipuiry which li;i\'e come to 
light tigree very closrly itt tlieir arratiLt'einent^. we nitty e.vcuso 
ourselves from this ttisk. We may ratlu-r use rutr gvmnasium to 
emph.isize the tact alretidy ktiowti. that it is absurd to try to 
reduce all ancient gymtitisia to one eitr-ttnd-drieil srheme. It is 
no wonder that the great gymtiasia of rlie times of the ilomau 
em}ierors at Ephesu.s atnl i liefiipolis. themselves ditierine- in 
details from each other, tire \ery dillereiit from the simple gvm- 
nasium of i’ergtiinun.' 'rids, in turn, and the gvmnasium .it 
<dlyni[)ia (d e.. the so-called •• ptiltiestrii.'' with which it readily 
assoeitites itself) ditfered in an ei[ntil degree, doiditless. t'rom the 

earlier gvmntisia at .Vtheii the ( 'ynostirges gi nnitisinm. t'or 

e.xaupile. Hut at (llynpua and I’ergamon wi- perhaps , ojiie m near 
to the old (ii'eek gymii.isium as we arc ever likely to do. 

It is inrei'csrina' to note that the gxmntisiiini of Ei-rgamou is. 
like oui's. laitl out on ti terrace, but, .is the ternice was narrow, it 
Could deploy itself only east and west, and s,, has only one-half 
of till.' poi’ch-euelosed sipitii’c wliicli our gymnasium sliow-. lint, 
even thus truncated, it has much larger propoi'tion.s than out's. 

^ 'll Pe r'lfi If" 'I' . p. 
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which, a.-i became a .'-mailer citv. was extremely .-mall in pro[Ka’- 
tiuii to tile diiiieii--i()ii.s laid down by X'itriiviiis, and shown in the 
laryc yymiia'ia of (dlyuijiia. E[iliestis, and llierapoli.'. 

Be'idi.'> being suiall, our g'ymua-'ium lia- \'ery iii'-ig'uiticaut 
remain'. Oidy in tiie nortliern half, wliere tlie de[>osir of earth 
wa' dce[ie~t. ai‘e tlie walls preserved above the tlooi’-le\'ch and 
here to height' varying from two to si.x or eight feet. Wc lia\'e 
di'Covered little of architectural remain'. Four marble i/ntln i/iia 
fr. .'Ill the ea\ e.' of rO(.)f'. a ha’t-dozeu 'imilar of terra- 

cotta, parts of Liniiiited columns — (>ue with its moulded liu'e.a few 
small piece,' of dated drolu^ and capital', the hjwer part (jf a 
marble door-po't in iiOc ipiite elaiiorately moahled. and a rude 
gargoyle, coni'plete tlie tale. A' it i' [iroiioscd to rc'crs'e the 
inscription' and 'cul[irure.s found in the gymiiasiu u for 'cgtarate 
[ire'ciitation. a 'hort description of the walls ami the \'ariou.s 
rooms is all that is now called f >r. 

On the West 'ide a broad tligiit of three low steps led up into 
the corridor 'urremnding the sijuare .1. These steps of [loros 
stone are strangely enough coated with stucco, a material little 
adapted to endure tlie wear of feet. Fassing through A wi- find 
the corridor immediately to the north provided with a tile-[)ave- 
meiit, at h-ust in its central portion. It i~ inijio"ible to tell just 
Inuv far it originally extended, the eilgcs being somewhat bat- 
tered. In the ca.stern j>art. where it was clearly hn-king, we 
found ti\'e or six boxes with the ca[iacity ot' somewhat Ic's than 
a cubic toot, imale of stpiare tilc'. with a top that was removable. 
The.se seem to liiwe been indieddcd in the earth, and were prt)b- 
ably recejitacles for coals. If this was their object the space was 
probabh' em-h.ised. The pavement continue.' up ti) the noi’th- 
ern lioumlary of the room, whei'c the wall is internpited by 
a 'Ci'ics of fair iiasc' between two iinhif. 'fliese l.)ases aiX' in 
a straight line w'ith tin.- wall and at i-egular ilistain es. Although 
they are single bio -k' of limestone without a stylobate, they 
must have supported eolnnins. Between the western iiiitn- 
and the first eoliinin, and also between the tic't and second 
cohuiins. are two marble blocks a little out of line with the lime- 
stone bases. Thc'C mu't have s^.l•ved as statue-bascs. Tlu' 

- (Jn the ha-e uf tin-? one nf tliB thnativ found 'ct U}i oii pud. 
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secdiiil line, in fact, ha^ foot-iuarka with lead in tliein. This hasc 
may well have held the >ratue now in the central init'euni. found 
about twenty feet north of it. X'nle-s these hu'es have been 
moved from their oriyiiud place, the two -itatnes standing- on 
them were placed so a> to impede the par..->age Iretween the 
columns. At the other end of the line of colnnin-. and 
South of the east iinta. i> another statue-base of a ditfereiit charac- 
ter. It is (-(jnipo'ed ot at least three I docks, a poros block at the 
bottom, abo\’e that a limc'tone Idock .somewhat smaller, ami 
above that a marble block puite elaborately moulded, of w Ijich 
only a small fragment of the eastern fme lay in ><Vc. This prob- 
aldy bore some conspicuous statue. 

In F tlie roof-tiles of a very common sort formed a coiiTinuou' 
layer from si.x inches to a foot thick over the whole surf ice. some- 
thing which a}ipeared in no (.)ther room. In thi' one ca-e the 
falling ill of the roof as a whole tvas clearly the tir-t steii in the 
disintegration. 

Further north lies a round biulding enclosed in a rectangle. 
It was not. htiwcN'er. an exact circle, but an elliji-e with its major 
axis (which was not ipiite [eirallel with the ea-t and west lines of 
the other rooms) about O.iliiin. longer than its minor axis, fts 
noi'therii part was hewn our of the S()lid rock. It had but a single 
entrance and that tvas from the irregularly shaped '] mee to the east. 

To the west, i/, a small room, had a cement and pebble foor. 
and almost in the ceiiti'e a ba'c of Fleusinitui marble. (Jn the 
suffice of this are remains of iron dowels, probably for I'asteiiing a 
Second block, since the lilock which remains ends in a 'harp inward 
i-urve little ada|ited to be the termination of a statue-ba'e. The 
temptation is strong to propo'i- here an identif cation which mu't 
after all remain a mere hy|iothesis. .Vccording to the Kangabt- 
inscription abo\ e referred to. Theopomj'os, the donor of a fuml of 
In.opo drachmas to -upply oil for U'c in the gymnasium to all 
time, was to ha\ e a bronze statue 'ct u[i in the gymnasium \vith 
a co[iy of the inscription beside it. There mU't ha\e been few 
men la\iiig claim to sUch high honor in the gymtia'ium as he. 
Xow here is a fine 'tarne-base in a very conspicuous }iosition 
appropriating the whole room to itsdf If we acce[U the identi- 
fcation. there is no room 'O appropriate for the 'itring up of the 
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Statue of tile donor of the oil-fimd as the tliiiothesiu/i, and so we 
get a pos'ihle, if not a ])i’ol>able, name for one of our rooms. 
Close to the north wall of tin- room, not ?'// sifu hut laid on its 
face, was found an insc-ription of forty-nine lines in honor of a 
liberal gyinna^iareh. Elpinikos. Tlii- ditJe may leell have been 
set up in the rcioin. Xo plaee could better meet the prescri}»tion 
of thi< in'eri[)tion. avaOuvai iv tw ''/vfjLvaata iv tw eirKpavearaTM 
toVm than a place bende the statue and ■'■tele of the great bene- 
factor Theopom])Os. 

From this room the door to the we-t with the elaborately 
moulded door-post opens into a space not yet excavated, which 
was probalily a porch thrown out in front of this northern half 
of the gymnasium. The lower part of an untiiited column lirokeii 
off at a height i>f aliont one metre, with a moulded base, 
resting on a .-tylobate. was found at a di-tance of 4..'>n ni. in 
front of the door. Tlii- porch cannot ha\’e coutintieil along the 
West front at tlie southern end, since the ground falls oft a good 
deal in front of the sre^i-. Tlie slmrt wall starting westward in 
line with the nortli -tylobate of .1 was probal'ly the terminus of 
this porch ti'iward the -onth. 

Ihr.iiii I never had a west wall, being a s(jrt of niche of the 
porch divided in the mivldle by a halt-ci.ilumii. In this loom, 
'h .'itn. ag.iinst tlie east wall, was a block of I’entelic marble 
alnio-t a cube in form, its sides measuring about a foot and a half 
each way: on the front of which. insi<le a wreath, was in-cribed 
(piXoTTOvi'a^ TTULcav rTf/pc/goro? Xapodeov. ,\gain't the same wall, 
further to the souili. wa- a -eat frotn the theatre, serving here also 
apparently a- a -cat. 

The room ./ was not excavated in its northern half, but iiuiv 
be provi'ionally re-tored as on the plan. 

On tlie ea-t side of the gvmnasium the roiinis B. (', and I) 
are taken up with arrangements for bathing, the most consjiicuous 
part ol which is the lour jioi'os basins with which we started. 
Each basin is cut mit ot a block Eds.i m. loim'. (),!l.') m. hin'li. and 
tJ.7'^ m. wide. The hollow tor the water is of an elliptical contour 
at the top. 1.16 m. >-6.6.') m., and is tl.d.') m. dec}) in the middle, 
where there is a hole in each basin tor letting the winter run out 
to the front. -V L'-shapeil channel run- from one tub to the 
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next, U.27 lu. lonn-, n.li^ m. wide and O.ld m. di’cp. (hi the 
side next to the wall the blocks are left sfniare, bnt on their 
trout ^ide they are luoiilded a-; seen in Fiol ki: Beloiv the pro- 

Jectinu' liji at the top a <-untinuon' bmad band bears the letters 
A, B, r, A. The top and the cavities were covered with two 
coats of stucco. In the palaestra at ( Hyinpia i' a marble basin 
having about the same form as these. 

As the letter A on tlie fourtli basin led me to seek three more 
higher u[i, so the roughly worked lower end of this basin, with 
an me to wonder what had become of the rest 

of the series on this end. It now ap[icars rliat the basin' were 
oi'iginally sei'eu in number, and extended almo't to the south wall 
of C. Tile basins now //< sde have ero's-lilocks <>6 porO' aln.iut two 
feet long and six inches wide under each Joint, to prei eiit the 
basins from sinking irregularli' and tiilling apart, thus bi’eaking 
the l■outinuous tiow of ivati'r i'roin one to the otlier. In (‘near 
the south wall is such a p.iros bloek two feet long, but only three 
inches wide. At a distance to the nortli e'pial to a basin length is 
anotliei' block of tlie usual width. The nai’i'ower block ivu' made 
to siqiport the end of only one. and that the end basin of the 
series, ivhile the broader [uece sup]>orte<l as \i'Ual the ends of two 
adjacent basins. .\ ba'in p]u<-ed on these blocks would be the 
scN'enth in line, the remaining space up (<■> the fourth ba'in lieing 
just cpual to two basin-lengrhs. It now a[ipear' tliat Hand (' 
were ouee a 'ingle room, d'lu-ir (lateinent i' identical and cou- 
tinnous. The wall biuwccn them i' an alfcrtlioughr. W'lum the 
wall w'as liuilt. tin- what reason we cannot tell, two ba'ins. Xos. 

and 6. had to come out. since the wall snau-k their joinr. ddie 
seventh hasin seeni' to have remained for 'oine time. ]irobahly as 
long as the gymnasium was in use. TJie ero',s-wall disrupted tlic 
series, and left no [iroper outflow for tlie water unle'S it was eon- 
veyed by a [ii]ie a<-ro'S the gap and through the wall to the 
seventh ba'in, from wdienee it fell to the tio<u’ and ran tbrougb 
the wall between ('and 1). along the cai't wadi of H. until it was 
turned to the we't through a series of three small fiasiii' with 
their top at the floor-hwel and with eavities ahout six iuche' deep. 
The wliole of channel ami basin' is thickly coated with stucco. 

The line ends abruptlv agniii't the eastern st\loliarc ot .1. A\ e 
here tbund no iiropcr discharge for tlie water, although it 'eciiis 
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as if there inu^t have heeii oiu-e a way of eoiuluetiiig it across 
^•1, perha}!' into the pipe ^eeii on the west side below the steps. 
If the supply of water had l)eeii bountiful one inie’ht suppose that 
its crmtinual and nninterrnpted how would have been provided 
for. But the holes in the larger ba>ins tor letting’ out the water 
can have had no object unless the how u ere at times cut citf. 
Probably water was scarce. The valkp to the we't of the acro- 
polis. from which all tlie water-pi[)es found in Eretria 'Cern to 
come down, is now dry. except after heavy rain or 'iiow. 

The tell-tale eros'-piecc' above mentioned not only testify to 
the extent of the 'cries of basins, but slajw tliat the seventh basin 
remained in ■'■ihi after the hfth and sixth ^vere reimwed. The 
cross-piei-es were left doubtless when some late-comer pulleil our 
the ba-in for a watering trough or for some ritlnu’ use. The 
present aecriniulation of earth Was not enoiie-h even to hide thi' 
basin. I'he g’ap above it prcventeil the late-comer from h.ioking 
further fo]' more basins of the -ame 'ort. The aceumulatioii of 
earth on the other side of tlic gap was enough to hide A. the 
basin wliich led to the di-crivery of the g\ nina'ium. 

Pooni' remain to tlie eu't of .B. (\ and Zbofwhii-h two small 
ones, and a ])art of another with a very hard tlour rif brown 
Cement containing broken stone and bits <.)f marble. lia\ e been 
laid I'lare. 

Uocun E bring- u- to the nue-rion of the date of the g'\m- 
nasium. ITie north wall of this room is from a Roman period, 
when the fini' old llellenic tradition of wall-building had been 
forgotten. perhai)s later than the days of Hadrian. It con- 
tain-. along nitli aero[M.ili- limestone, one elaborately wrouuht 
Sipiare poro- base, a gra\ e-.strA’ of lireceia, containing a rather old 
inscription, besides tile- and mortar. Tin' ea-t wall is also unite 
irregularly laiilt. but is not nece.-sarily very late. The general 
charaeter of our finds, both in sculpture and c[iiLrraph\’. ]ioints to 
a date not mirlier than the first century ii. i'. Kabbadias gives this 
date ludr'pendentl v to the statue Ro. 244. anil Kane’abe u-ives the 
saine dati' he-itatingly to the inscri[ition (No. ps'.i). 

Rut if the gymna-inm as we find it is ti-om Roman times, it b\’ 
mj means follows that it is a new creation of that ])eriod. Xo 
city ill the times ot Greek indcpendenei/ could be without its 
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gvniua.siuiii. Eretria, Toia, liad ir.- Lmiorabli- i-ec-oril at Olviiipia. 
Thi?; is pi’dltably the one gvijina'iiini of the city. The iuseriptioiis 
know no otliei’. A gynina'iiim onee built would probidilv cling to 
the same spot tlirough dc^ri in tioO': and l•cbuildillg■'. A- a caution 
against rulingout tlie idea of an earlier oi-cupation of thi' site, we 
have a vase-fragment that is dated certainly in the fourth ccntuiy 
15 . e., and two coins, one a tetradrachin ot l>y~iniai Ini' and 
anotlier tioin ^Vrado' in Idioenicia ot a d.itc pricu- to tlTti J;. ' . 

There are aEo traces of change' c, w cri ng perhap' nian\ w ar'. 
'Die south wall of li has been referred to. Tlic nio't 'ia'iiificaiit 
change, however, i' that winch is 'liown in the arrangeiiiciit' ha 
the delivers of water into the ba'iu'. In the triann’idar 'pai-i 
north ofili' a rock-cut ciiaiiiiel w hich was 'Ub'. ‘,jin. ntl \ aban- 
doned for ti sy'tein of l■ound tilc'. both direi-led to a pojin ucai 
the head of the selies of ba'ili'. Iloth ot thc'c Wcie appaiciills 
tihandoned for a later 'V'toin > oniiiig from ;i point taiihcr north. 
Ill E there is no trace of the conrintituni/ of either 'S'feiii. 
although the wall h;i' ;i hole at the end of the rock-eut ( haiinel. 
The iid'ei'eiice is that both ss'ieiii' once came acro" the 'pace 
now occn[iii-d by E. svhich i- aiiothei- I'ea'oii foi' 'iippo'iiig in 
its present 'tate to be late, d'here i' tniother line ot' round tih ' 
passing through A”, hiid a f lor lielow the foor-h vel in a tiendi 
dug in Very liard hoitonj to rei.nii e it. 'I'his is in line i\ Itli othei- 
similar tiles further up the hill, and seem' to h ad to the room 
east of A; bur there is no hole iu the wall' oi' iloor oi tlii' ro.jni 
To admit water, tdrhougli it iloes have the appearance of a i i'tern. 
This also, then, looks like an ahandoiied '\''iem. altliougli it i' 
possible tlitit it ran umler the whole gymini'inm. delivering t\aiter 
further down. The tiles ol this line are larger aiid imare lini'lied 
than those of the other line', and are proliahl_\ somewhat older. 
In A, helow the tloordevel of the ht't arraiinemeiit. there wa' 'o 
much clnircoal that otic may beliew- iu a ilcstritction by (ire and a 
rebuilding with consider.ihle alterations, among rliein an altera- 
tion of Icwel in E. 

^\’e ran harilly I'eel tiny ceritunty as to the U'c of any room 
eXeipT 73. l\diel'e tlie athletes douhtless took lllcii' i-old Inrh hy 
having water frctni the hti'in poure<l over them. Hue room, liow- 
ever. from its ditlereiit shaj)e challenges U' ti’> tirtempr tin exphimi- 
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tit)!! — thf f]'nlu>. Tlii' \v:i' iiiorc caivt'ully built tlaiii any other 
];>art. bt-iny made of regularly out blook- ofporos. A oonsiderable 
part of its are;i. Too. is tut out of the 'olid ro<-k i Xa^euroi ). ()u 

the uoi’tlu-rn side the native rock take- the plaee of the lower 
courses of pisi'os. fViih regard to tin?. /A. /A/?.' three explaiiatioii? 
may bi- ,'Ug'g'e'ted. 

1. The gymna?ium at iVrgamon shetW' somethiiig simihirly 
'ituateil whii-h look? like a ?m:dl theatre; ;iud our gymnasium 
might well have had some a'nJifnrinito for in one of the inscri]i- 
tions a gymiia?iareh. Mautiihsri.)'. is prai'cd for paying a 
'Ogf/ptvoi' (fjtXoXoyop o\it ot his own pocket. Tbit thi' /AeAi.s c;iu 
hardly have served as an unihJorinin. not uulv on account of it' 
small sizt. . but also on ai-eouut of its one iian-ow entrance, less 
th:ni one metre bro.nl. Tt i' ])os,llih-. imleed, that we have here 
a iia'ciiient merely, over which, with a floor ot wood — there are 
no signs of an\ m.iterial of a stone thioring amimg tlu' many tiles 
found iii'ide. was tiie real room of the flmlto. This room wiuild 
limn have opelieil U[ion the teritme al.)o\ e. ainl Thus the /Ae/es 
wouhl be an intei’mcdiai'y IrUween tin' twa.) ti.-rraci''. Tim upper 
room might then la.* an 'O/iA/iav//,,/ pif a small number. 

if. ('oii'iihring that both the lai'gi- and 'inall iJn rmne at 
P')m]ieii ha\-e i ii'i'ulai' 'wimmiug-tauks. one might think in these 
to havi. founil the e.xplaii.itiou of thi' rouuil building. 'The 
euiTo'ing rciangh’ wouhl maki- a very proper sTrengtlmning of 
the circle |.)U the side' which uoaled sU[>port. If it Wel'e a taidc. 
We 'houhl lane to tliiiik of it as Inning the floor from which the 
bathei’' I'llungi.-il extending out (tvcr the whole rectangle. The 
u})per [i;irt would tle-n prol)ably be open-w'Ork with cohuiius. 
W i- f)Unil neai’ tlm bottom one fragment of a 1 >orie column and 
another fragment of a I >oric capital. Ikithers were probably not 
afraiil of a little [)ublii-it_\ in anc-ient times, nor would then- 
be a great > urio'ity on the piirt of the ])uhlic to I'irme and 
gazia Ibit. aftm' all. tin- idt-a of a tank i? untenable. Xi't 
only i' the break in the wall (which is ele;uTy original, ami which 
sei-med luither narrow for a pa'sageway) tois wiih- for a hole for 
letting out water. a)id a very weak 'pot foi’ resisting the pi-essurc 
ot‘ ;i tank-full of water; but we have not found pipes either lead- 
ing to the th'jhis or h.-ailing ;iw'ay from it. The former, to be sure. 
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if tliev existed, feinu' near tlie '•tirface. initfht have disajipeared like 
the upper layers of the tank itsdt, hut the latter eoiild hardly 
have escaped ti'. 

3. A more pmltable guess than either of the two mentioned 
is that it was a ^■aplU■-hath. Thi' vapor-hath wa' called hy many 
ancient writers /Ac/cs (i- f. Athenaeu'. do I d). A\"e found, to be 
>ure. no traces of any heating apparatii' here: hut portable braziers 
might have been U'ed. 

lit If' 1). iiieji Aunsox. 

Athens, March, IS'.H'i. 
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In the excavation of the gt nina'inm at Eretria in tlie summer 
<if 189d. Were found three pieces of Sculpture whicli deserve 
descri[ition. d’hey are all of I’eiitelic luaiTle and ot liti‘ 'ize. 

Xo. 1. EiufREs 1. i. 'riiis i' a lieail of the type already very 
familiar under the name of’ the Indian UaccliU'. A descrip- 
tion is hanlly neceS'ary exia'[it to recall the pectdiariries ot the 
tv}ie. the most strikinir featitres of wliicli are a long wedge-shaped 
beat’ll made of flowing ringlets sy'tcnmticaliy bahinced. and hair 
encircleil rvith a Inind and tirrtinged in three superimposed rows 
of corkscrew curls o\cr the forehead. Less striking but eipially 
important :ire the dreamy eyes, and cheeks soinewliat putted out, 
givine- the appearance of a kindly lieing ot a sensual nature. 

The examples of the ty[>e are so numerous already that the 
]iublication of this niight seem 'Upertluous wa-re it not an unu'itally 
good one. Xearly every museum in Europe lui' one or more 
exam]iles, the .\thenian Central Museum having twenty or more, 
and the XTqiles .Museum a good nuudji-r. did' year a similar head 
was tiuind in the excavations ot the (iermaii IiL'titute near the 
Theseum. and another in the clearing out ot the St'iihuii — a du]ili- 
cate of the head on the double herm touud by Ziller in his exr’a- 
vations in the Sfddin/i in 1 8b'.f— 7* •. T>ut the heads from the 
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lierm- are eertaiiilv mhirlitof, and the .'aiue may be said of 

nearly all tlui'e in the Atlienian iiiiiseiiui'; imw kept in a <ide 
rnoiii. a^ well a' of tb.ise that have been found at Pompeii. The 
liKi'tofall tiie'e example': linwt be remirdeil a-: arehai'-tie. The 
three row- df eiii-p over the forehead are <-harly a feature of 
areliaie art retained for ohl fasldou's ~ake.‘ Tlie-'e heads seem 
to be alnio-t -olely from berm-' or lui-'t'. ddie frepnetiey of the 
berm as a laiulinark and a- an ornament for a front-door or a 
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fronf-\ ard. and ('peeially fa' e'ynina'ia. aeeounts for the imnierons 
example' that have 'iinived. 

I'lii.' head here pnbb'lied i' botli lietter pieseineil and better 
executed than mo'f.and dc'ervc' for theae rea'ons to be set up in 
the Athenian .M U'eiim. wliere it now lies. The pre'ervation is 
praetieally I'oiiiplete. tile nnl\ (‘"ential daman'e luany the ebippintt 
ott of tile left no'tril. 'I'be bretdc on the riylit side, liv which a 
part of the foi’eliead and hair bu' been i ari'ied awav, as well as 
the abra'ioii of the left ]iart of the beard detract little from the 
^ Till-? 1- •'•'P'li iri Ujp fyiii.ilf ihi* t"p of ilif .Muu-'nlfUin and 

<'11 til'- In.tnl'-d he. id m th*- (.‘•iiiikil ■ KAlilkiuia-. Nb< -VJ; 
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total ottl'rt of the face. The eyes anil mouth, the mO't expressive 
features, are intact : the beard is nearly su: enough is preserved 
of the three rows of corkscrew curls to forestall any regret at the 
lO'S of the rest. The exei-ntion. in hair, heard, and eyes, is more 
earetid than in the head (still unpublished i found at I)elos in 1883, 
which is the best example in the Athenian Museum ( leal ibadias. 
Xo. 40 ). Xo. 32 of Kabbadias. thong'h better prc'erved than the 
l)elos head, almost entirely lacks i.'Xpression. The head from 
Itelos i^BClL Y. plate x n). although well called by ITornolle a 



PioruK l! — Ixin.cx B.vii iius — rttaxi- viEv 
fCju'iiiJjict'Oii lut'/i tWic'di.t d iiii liCiiii /iii'ilih'. has suliered iinsi'e trom 
abrasion. IVhile our head eiuiveys the inpiression of ndhlf-- 
1 tT-'H iihciiSi'in in Tr'i '< nil I'Ci A Xo. 40 td Kidjliadias seems to have 
U'c.me to sleep. 

The eye in the iiresent head is rather more carefully cut than in 
most of the others, the upper lid being carried out over the lower 
lidjat the out'ide corner. The mou'taclie is somewhat peculiar in 
that it leaves the uipier lip ]iractically bare, ami seems to s}iring 

^ Phrase kinjiluvcd by Micliaeli^ to eharautHri/.L* tli** Xaj'lf^ l-n so long 
known uiid'-T* the iianif •»!’ ‘‘ Pluto.' and quoted by Kekule in hi-s di-?cU'Si'>n of the 
Talleyrand which is held bv Miehueli- and other'; to bt- a PioiiS'ii-; head: 

Arch Zcit. xxxii, 04 . 
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ill two groat oiirls. one out of eacli nostril, wliioli proooed almost 
perpenilieularly downward, predominating among the lairls of 
the heard. At the lower end they curl inward, a feature seen al'O 
ill Kahhadias. Xo'. 5d and luT. where, liowev'er. they diverge 
much more. Prohably onr head had the usual strands of hair 
tailing eo’er the shoulder' to the front and rear, hut. as the hri‘ ak 
Ini' left little of the iieek. We ran Only make an inference frc jiu a 
lump hack of the left ear, which looks like the remnant of such a 
strand. 'file lower part of the series of curl' on the left side i' 
wrought in a separate piece and set in, 'fhe hand around the 
hair is. as in Ivahhadiu', Xo. 4!i. and in 'onie other ea'C', a very 
thick one. a section of which would he nearly a cylinder. 

It Ini' long l.ieen a suhjeet of di'pute whether the tyjie of head 
now under discU'sion should lie called Hermes or HionV'U:'.' It 
is at lea^t prohahle that Hionysus has made as strong a contest for 
the po'-;e>>iou of Ilerino' pillar as lleraclc.' e\’er made for Apol- 
lo'V tripod. The strange phrase •• T>ionysu>dicrm " Ini' gained an 
ahidiiig [dace in arclnecilogical m.imeiiclature. As far as our 
head heat' on the <li'i-U''ion, it would he slightly in favor of 
Hermes. ina>much U' it wU' fouml in a gymnasium. Tfut it is 
ijuite likely that tliis ty|>e was U'cd for almost any henevolent 
male divinity, 'fhe puffed cheeks can hardly ho jiressed to indi- 
cate recent dt.'haueh, and yet the general '<iftnesS and seii.'iious- 
nc'S seem to tit Hiony'ii' hetter than llei’inc.'. 

When and how this ty[ic originated is not known. That it 
goes hack to rather remote time' i' rendered prohahle hy the 
a]ipearance of a similar form in Tareiitum terracottas.'* The 
archaic head of Zeus from (th iupia' is not so unlike the type that 
it might not form the first term in the line of descent, 'fhat the 
type started with a full-length statue may he sugge'tcd hy the 
colo.'sal figure of the \'illa .Mliani,*' whi<-h, though it has hut twri 
rows of corkscrew curl', is of essentially the same type. 

X'o. 2 . Fun KE 'fhe hi.'torv of this head is interesting. We 
found the upper part early in our exeaxations. X'early a week 

2 Fur a hi't'trv of tlif" dFrii-'Htii -e«- RnsnCdER, L^’r. ilyr Or. uivi Rom Mijth., 
lllil. 

* Mon’i mP/iti, xi. plate 

^ F r u I w NGL i:K, llroii.tiiiii'h ton plat*- I. 

® K0'?( IIEPv, LtT. lit'V Or. Roni. yiuth , 
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later. Mr. Lyris, the eplior attendant u[iOu the e.xeavations and 
lodging in the mu'enm at Eretria. 'aid that he thought our frag- 
ment \\(juld tit a Idist with the lower })art of a head already in 
the mU'Oain. ( )n applying the new to the old we found the fit per- 
feet. The old piece had been lying in the niu?(. iini .'o long that 
We eouhl get no inforiiiation as to the eireuinstance- (.>f it' tind- 
ing. .\s the result give' an intere'ting portrait-head, deemed 
Worthy of the Athenian museuin. we liave a gooil illu'tration of 
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the utility of keeping for years wliat might seem insignifieant 
pieces of sculpture. 

I experienced a great surprise when the two parts were 
reunited. The U[)per ]iart hail seemed peeuliarly ma-sive. like the 
head of X'espasiau' (Eiuuhe 4). The wrinkled forehead resembles 
tliat of a Uoman standing hy the side of tlie emperor Marcus 
Aurelius (All his triumphal arch.' Hut the reunited head showed 

’ BEiiNOUlLLl. II, plate vii. 

Bhuxx-Bkuek.mann, 
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ti narrow taco and a thiok-lijjjied mouth, ratlior ^Jonsual, almost 
Erhioiiian. A }inrtrait-taoe like this always <-hallena’es to an 
estimate of the eharacter hehind it. This man was }>rohablT a 
mail of li'oiHl mental endowment^ ; ^ueli a dome mint have eon- 
tent'. Tut he wa' yii’ohahly 'lirewd and erafty. perliaps reveng’eful 
and lustful. \\diom doe< the head reprer-eiit t .Vs it does not 
eoineide with an\ <if the known portrait' of Roman times, where 
it prohahly helonys i judyiny hy loek' of hair like tho'e otten 
ayipeariiiy uu lieaiR of the ,\utoiiiue'l. the iiio't n asonalile sup- 
jiosition is that it i< a local yymna'iareh like Elpinikos m’ 
Mantidori.i'. It i'. how ever, more ilistim tly Roman in appearance 
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than tlie head' of tlie K'l'jm Ini h\ file .\thenian IMii'enm, who. as 
far a' hair, heard, and feature' yo. miyht stand for some of the 
'ol i d men ot 1 So'i on . ' 

Xo. d. l‘’[ori:K Idii' i' a fraynieiit eontainina' the riylit 
upper part of a t'aee.'" .\ ylam-e at it reveaR a repi-eseiitative of 
a'ooil ( R'eek time', ami tlie taet that we havi- here a part, unfor- 
tunately only a small part, ot a head really de'erviny attention as 
a Work ot art. The 'CX ot a tiyure toiiml in a y\mna'ium, 
ean hai'dly he in douht. The lonyitudinal depression in the 
fu’ehead mai’ks it plainly as that ot a man." When we eonie to 

' Dcmmsi in IP If. i, ]i plate- .; and 4; al-e a, pLiti < -t and d. 

The t'l.ie'nead 15 n O', m. liii;h . tin- eve i- ii od m x n nld m 
K K. llrx-ex in ,/<.)// Hill Sfifi/n^, xv. j, i'.U It 
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<-C)nsider tlie other iiiiportant eriturion, the hair, we are led into an 
unexpected held. The hroad head-haial iiothine: uuu'uah hut 
the arrangeirient of the loek' and the contour of the hair around 
the forehead is peculiar. The latter item i- iiio't signiheaiit. 
AVe hud a parting in the middle and a ■series of ]iroieeting and 
re-entrant em’Ves. with oiie projecting lock about halt-way down 
the edge and another in ti'ont of tin- ear. d'he left -^ide i< unfor- 
tunately not pre'ei'ved: hut who can douht that if it were we 
should hnd the waves and curl' eorre'p(.)nding to those on the 
right side t The 'Urtin-e of the head is overeil noth tl;it locks 
howing down over one another and ending in little horii'. Had 



a head with hair of rhi' diaracter been found at Argo-, one 
would unhesitatingly pronounce the word •• I’olycleitan.” The 
unexpected was that wc 'liotdd find anytliing I’olycleitan at 
Eretria. The siiggc'tion nui't. however, he coii'idered. The 
Xaples bronze co[iy of the />e/'///)/(e/’e.> has a great many more 
[irojei'ting locks. The Xaplc' marble /le/''//</e'/'e'' ' ' and theXaple' 
Heracles^’ resemble our head more nearly. The Xaplc' boy 
it'signed by Furtwiingler to I’olycleitus'’ is ahno't like ours, while 
the Hermitage head'’' makes us leel as if we were viewing the 
other side of the head umler ili-cns'ion. 

liiu NN-Uia cKMANN, 

’■ Bhuvn-Brui kmann. itta 

“ Fuu 1 WANS. era:, 7, s, Eii”. Ed . jc lidt, t'l” 

FiRTW ANOLKK. iy< CIT. ]>. ^84, tii; IZl 

Eu R I \y AXia.KU, ly; ifiti, tic ni 4 
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Tliu ijiie'-tioii wlio repivsfiitod, is not so easy to answer'. 
But tire following' sentence troni Fiirtwiinnlei- [op. rif.. p. 2d3) may 
lead Us tti the liy'lit: "It need not surprisi' us to tind the 
So often adapted to the I'epi'esenration of llennes in 
Roman times, for’ copies of tlris statue nere placed in the vai'iitus 
palaesti'ae and gymirasia. which were all consecrated to Hermes." 
^Brat is more natnr;d than that rve -.lionld tiinl in the Mrctria 
gymnasium another' type of Hermes besides the stereotyped 
archaistic form already (h'-ci-ilied t d'hc otlici' rinds tlici'c point 
to the Roman times, when this tyjie was a favoi-ite. This natural 
naming of oni' head gixes tire supposition of a 1 'olycleitan oi'ig'in 
for our head a sort of coi'i-oliorafion. ATIiat the TIcrmes of 
I’olyeleitus was like may he shown hy the Fins d'Auner'y head.’’ 
It is not necessary. howe\'(U'. that our head should liave Te[ire- 
sented Herrne.s. It may liave been a Heracles or some human 
athlete. 

Ri ki.s B. Rich \ iti'So\. 

Athens. March, 189(). 
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I. 

("' 

'Ictcrcov. 

01 TTpdfdovXoi e'nrav iireihi] 'YLXiriviKO^ yiiicofid^ov 
aipedei'i vtt'o tov ^/vfj.i>acn'ap)^oi ev re toZ? 

XoiTTok TOt? Kara Trjv cipyip’ ei'Sd^aii uvearpa- 
(pp, avi>e\Odi‘T<i)v Sid rpv (piXoTiplav avrov 
-j TrXiiOPCop TraiSuiv re Ka'i eipp/Saiv Ka'i tcov dX- 

Xojv T03V VTTO TpV up')(1)V TeiTTTOl'TCOl'. TTpoeVOl )j0 7] 

T?)9 evTa^iai avrdiv. eppovevcra^ ev tmi yv- 
pvaaiai Si iviau-ov • zeal 7rapea)^ev e/c tov ISiov 
py'jTOpd T€ KOI ojrXopd^ov. oWive^; ecr^dXa^ov 
lU iv TOIL yvpvaalcot toZ? t€ Traia'iv Kal id>7'}l3oi^ Kal 
T0t9 dXXoi^ T0t9 fSovXopevoiz; Tip’ iitt'o tmv toiov- 
Tcov aipeXiav eTriSe'^eaOai ■ eippovTiaev S'e Ka'i tov 
iXatov, OTTWi ■)(_apieijTaTOV /}. Tpv fiV raura SaTTii- 
V7JV iTriSe)(6pevoi ISi'ai ■ eOijKev Se Kal SoXi^ov? 
lo TrXetovai ■ crvveTeXei Se Kal ffvatav KaO' eKaaTOv 

S6Xiy_ov TML ' Eppel ■ to t6 SiSopevop dOXov vtt'o t[oC' 

Si'ipov TOM viK7]cravTt TOV ciTTO TOV 'HpaKXeiov Sp^o- 
pov avTo^ TrpoeOijKev Sk tov iSiov. to SoOh' vtto 
TOV Sljpov Suilpopov llTToSoili T»} TToXei • Kal TOV 71 ojf I 
1^0 'Hpa/c\et Tiffepevov dyoiva avvTeXeaa^. t/jv 
eii Ta ii0Xa Smravjjv dvi'jXoyaev Sk tov Idiov, 

T7]v Tracrav cpiXoTipiar Troiovpevo^ 

TToXXdiv evvoi'a^ ■ ev re Tpi Travijyvpei tmv 'ApTe- 
peialojv avveTeXei to dXeippa eK<^K^ tov iSiov, Tip’ 

'2b Sa7rdv7]v e7riSe')^6pevoi ov povov eh tov<; tto- 

\iVa>> ciXXd Kal eh T 01/9 Xonrov-i tov^ eh tIjv ira- 
vyjyvpiv TTapayevopevov^ Kal peTe')(^ovTa<; tmv 
K oivcbv ^eVou? • Ti'jv Te Ovaiav tcoi ' Eppei avvTeXdyv 
eKaXeaev Sk irpoypdppaTOi tov^ Te ttoXitA'? Kal 

17 -] 
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8(1 'Vo}/J.aL(OP Toil? 7rape7ri^Tj/j.ovvTai. ical rot)? fiev tSjv koi- 
vSn’ p.eTey_ovTa^ tIji TerpdSi (ei )aTiaaev. rP/i Se irep.- 
TTTeL Kal erepov^ rcav re iroXndiv icai ^evciov 7r\t']0va^ ■ 

TOTTOv re aLTijudpevoi Tovi avveSpovi iv rrji i^edpat 
TpL ev TOIL ivTiKapirKOi Toil ev t») Trapaopop-iSi liveOi]- 
hcev jBdOpa \evKOv XtVov icai Epp-rji’. et? ra irpoeipppe- 
va oairdva^ eiride^dipevo^ 7r\>']0VCK. fSovXdpt- 
j'o? t'})v LGiav evvoiav l]v e)^ei Trpoi top dPip-op citto- 
teiypvadai • ipa ovv Kal o crjpoi; ihaii'ijTai ev)(dpiaTo<; 

Kal Tipdiv Toi's itpsTpi diaipepuz'Ta^ ttuWoi ts dd^pi; 

40 evrtBvpijTal ’'/tvutvTau heZo’^Oai Toh tc avpeopois 

Kal Tcai tii'jpioi iTTuirtzcrat \i\TripiKOP "S iKop.d)^uv errl Tip 
TTpoi TOP dljpov evpoiat kuI aTei^apdiaai OaWov (jTe<hdv(ci. 
dpaypdijrai Sf Kal Tode to ip-ijAiapa eli a-TijXtjv XiOwiip Kal 
dvaOeli'ai ip toh yuppacncoi er toh iTrKbai'caTdTon tottuii. 

4’) OTTW-? tj Kal rol? eTriyivopepoi^ /; oo^a <bap<pd xal i) tov Sij- 

pov TO?*? dyaSoi^ iiPCpdat Tip)}. Kal ttoXXoI Aicr^ toip opoicop y c- 
pcovTai 'CifXooTUi • iXiaOai ci Kai eTTiaTUTijr otti^ irrip e- 
Xy'jaeTai re dpaypacbiji tow eiirpdniJ perutv Kal -f;, 9 
dvadiaem^ Tip UTpXtp. V/ipiOi] iTTiuTaTip yXitXoKXlp 'Siko . . . 

TRANSLATION. 

44io Prnhoahj, iijDW'il : A\'liore:is Klpiiiiko-. ■m.ih uf 
ruiicliLi'. cli-ctoil ”yniiui'i:n'i-li liv ilh- Im'' in L:i,iu'ral lioii- 

Ciralily di'cliaryL-d rlu- dmii ' of hi' and. wlirii a rmi'id- 

erahlu of Ix.'y^ and ni t ph, Im'i atnl of utlna-^ o. 

hi' jui'i'dii-tii)ii wi'i'o rlirniia'li hi' /'i-alon' i-iidaa\i a-' hi'nuaiu 
together. liL' took Thought fur tlK-ir Training', aidding i'l tin- gym- 
na-^iuin thronghiMir the vr.ir: ami In- liu'ni'ln-d ai Idm own 
C'X]‘H-iHe ail iii'ii-ncTor in rln-rorii- and a drill-nia^ror. Avho dt‘\ ored. 
thcm-a-lvf' in tlu- gMiina.'iuni to tlm and thn and 

all otlu-rs who wi'hcil To i-i-nnivn ])rotir t'rom 'in-h training; and 
he took thonght fir the oil. ako. that it ho of tlii- tim-'t quality, 
hiiiisnlf di'frayiiig tlm expen.<e inrnrrt-d for thi> : he ako iimiitiiTed 
many iAdk-//i;d and at eai-h JnJifloi.< |ierfinned a saeritik-t,- to Her- 
mes ; the prize, also, otlered Ity the people to the w inner in the 
raei- from tin- llerakleion. he hiin'elt provided at hi' own 
expense, repaying the eity the 'Uiii of money given Ity the people; 
and in earrying thiongh the games estahlished in honor ot 
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Herakles he paid the cost of the }irize> from his own jn'opertv, 
making the wholo la\’i<h outlay hocanse ot hi" good-will toward 
the peo]ile: and at the fe'tival of the Artemi.-ia ho paid for the 
uiig'uent> from hi< own projierty. taking on himself the expense 
nut only for the cirizeu' hut al-o for the others, who a-; strangers 
Were present at the festival and partieipateil in the eoinmoii privi- 
lege'; and when performing' the 'aeritiee tn 1 [ermes he in\ ited 
hy ]irtielamation both the citizen' and the resident Tlomans, and 
tho'e wild parti ink ot' the i/omniriu privilege.' he hanipieted on the 
fiiurth day. anil nu the fifth day nther' of the citizens and 
stranger' in great numbers: and asking the S;/i'rJrij( for the site 
he erei'ted in the i. nilru. which i' in the ■■angle" in the pii rmlrij- 
iii'.i. <eat' Ilf marble and a 'tatue of Hermes, incurring for the 
ahove-ineiitioned things coU'iderahle expense, desiring to 'how 
the [leculiar gnod-u'ill wliich he Vicar.' tnward the [leople ; in 
order, therefore, that the people may be manifested a.' grateful 
and U' honoring those [ireemineiit in virtue, and that many may 
beeorne emnloU' of fame. 

■■ lie it decreed Viy the <'//■''' and the [lenple that iflpinikiK, 
'on of Xikoniaeho'. be l•(■lmmended for his good-will toward tVio 
people and he ( I’l.iwned ■with a crown of olive: and that this 
decree he inscribed on a .'A of 'tone and erected in tlu' most con- 
spicuons place in the gvmnasium. that posterity may know his 
fame and the honor liv'towed by the }ieo}ile u}iiin good men. and 
tli:it many may be zealous aftei' like thing'; also that an r/id'/u/f.s 
be elected who 'hall have charge (.)f the inscriliing of the decree 
and of the erection of the sA/r. 

■■ riiiloklc'. 'On of Xiko . . . , was elected e/idA/A.n" 

INTRODUCTION. 

Thi' honorary decree i -f’//. 7) wa' found at Kretria in one of 
the we'tcru I'ljoni' ot'thc gymna'ium e.xcavatcdin May and -Inno, 
V S'.n'i. by the .\nierican School. ft lay face downward and was 
'Cparateil from the cement-pebble Hour liv not over b.l.ld ni. of 
earth. calcareous depo'it had tormed. especially tliick over the 
hi't ten lines. 'O that a vigorous use of acid and knif' WU' neces- 
';irv in order to I'cad it. and much more to make a 'ijiieeze of it. 
if is a marble '/lA- one metre long, U.-id-'i m. ’wide at the top, 
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0.40 m. wide at the hettom, and 0.08 m. to 0.10 m. thick. A 
Yirqjectiiig gable 0.22-7 m. high, with three ulrutu'in. surmount?; 
the stele, and between the gable and the iu'Criqtion is a sculptured 
crown 0.22-5 m. in diameter.' Thi" is the crown of tlaWo? men- 
tioned in 1. 42. 

The letters of the inscription vary between 0.005 m. and 

0. 01 m. in height, and at first sight a[niear carefully cut. A 
closer examination, however, reveals some careless work; particu- 
larly at the ends of the lines the letters are very crowded, while 
in 1. 31 /X and in 1. 42 t find barely room enough. The p and the 

are often very narrotv; a ha' its top and bottom bars a little 
dix'ergent. .Ml the letters liave 

In a number of cu'cs the stone-cutter correcteil a previoU' 
cutting. E. ij.. in 1. 12 cnTohe-xearai was changed later to eViSe- 
)(€(79ai. The 6 1' cut small and high up so that the dot in the 
centre coincides with the junction of the horizontal and \-ertical 
bars of the t. L. 2u bu' avi'T€\€aa<; cori'i'Cted from awreXeea’i. 
Ill 1. 44 eTTijiavedTaTw . the e in the aiite[ienult rejilaces an L. 
45 iiriyevopEot^ was changed to tVi'/iru/xeboK. TrXipra^ is the 
spelling in 11. 32 and ■■)0. Tlii' was cut first in 1. 15 and 
altered ti.i TrXei'ova^. The same change was made in 1. 5 from 
'rXijOvcav to TrXeioucoi’.- Idle transition of t to et is shown in 

1. 6. TreiTrTovTcov. ami in 1. 24, ’ \pTep.€icriwv. In 1, 20 the 

stone-cutter originally wrote TroXeiVas. luir changeil it after- 
ward to agree with TroXiVa?. 1. 2i:'), and TroXnSn'. 1. 32. The 
stone in 1. lUf has tov 'WpaKXel. \ery probably an assimilation 
from the ToO 'Hpa/rXeibu of 1. 17. In 1. 31 the 'iplecze shoWs 
laaTiaaev for eiaTiaaev. L. 24 has and 1. 4(i iroXXoi^. the 

' (?r’. IIU'SEY, tr/Vf/.- .SV,///.!*.//.,.,; CAsC/O aw! I'/S./C; hw:rllilaats. in Pcyl.V,. m 
f]i>' Ann -H-an S<hu"l, V, |t|). l-'o-i,!. .-sp p. 13'^ t‘, uiul pll. x, M J<>n/\ A/'ch. 

ISOn, ]>p. ij'j-'.''), t']). }*. and pIL mi. xiiO Tliv cr«>\\ii r- ^'diiblfs X". I'.i. 

except that the Itkives are not -o clo^i* toiiethcr. and I'e^ide- tliu-e branclunu on 
either ^ide tuine lie aluni; tlie '•tein a^ in ISo- *d4 and ddb. 

-The xvavoi'iii^ between 77 and tt in this w<di‘d 18 unknown in Attic in'Cription?. 
It '^eeni' to indicate an attempt t<* reju-e'^ent the eailier -■‘unel t.f €<., winch :it thw 
period wa> fa-t becoinin^ an i—ournl. For the wntinc,’ of 77 (openi tor et iclo^ei. 
et;})ecially befoiL* xow.d-, cr. ^> 1 1 1> rEiiii AXS, G.iim.il orb Id ; Kj,/, 

A/‘ch. 18 ‘.'’ 2 , p. IdT ; ^[eyer, Gr. Gru//i.^- ■; bT * i>LA'"'. P.'\ni''n':i'ifLOri vf Aio.leii'^ 
Gi'i't'l:., ]t. bl ) ; Li^fh,', ro/l pe riintHuii . Xu. I-'.S. 1 . L>;;. 

^ Vf. UiiTEXBEKGER. Sid. 143, 1. 40 aud rett’. . il eis iekiiaxs. < 40. -j. 
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latter clearly a iiii'^take for ttoXXoL The (-suhscript twice 
omitted ill the feminine article: 1. 19, Trj iroXei : 1. 34, t ?) irapaSpofitSL* 
Also ?] appears twice instead of ^ (11. 13, 47)).”’ In 1. 49, elpeOp has 
sL. and not p. as the auymeut of aiA The forms Treixirrei, 1. 31, 
'Eppel, 11. 16, 28, are not to be considered as vestiges of the 
peculiarly Eretrian early mode of writing, since is regularly 
used as the dative of the second declension and not -oi: They 
rather fall into line ivitli the usage at Athens and elsewhere from 
the fourth century downwards of writing -ei for -^.- 

COMMENTARY. 

AVithiii the wreath which surmounts the inscription i' the 
name ’Idawp. cut in letter' O.Ul.j m. to 9.U2 m. high. This naiue 
is not mentioned elsewhere in the inscription. In inscription 
270. II, which to all ajipearauces is tlic same sort of an honorary 
decree for a gymnasiarcli. tliere are si.v names, in gi’oups of three 
each, which occupy a similar pO'ition and in the part preserved 
of the inscrijifion proper ilo not occur at all. Idiough their 
letters appear in a mea'Ure similar to those of the insi-ription. on a 
clijser examinati(.in they 'how themselves t(:> l.>e most irregularly 
cut and not so deep — in ^hort, the work of a novice in cuttiiiLi' 
'tone. These names ami the ’laVcoa are certainly later additions, the 
wreaths being originally left empty of inscriptions. Ao analogies 
TO names sci placed are at our di'po'al : they may belong to 
certain gynuia'ium functionaries. 

L. 1. TTpojSovXoi. llesides being use<l for otKcial' ehosen tor 
.'iiine temp(jrary emergeiiey. this title was applied to two general 
elassc' ot [iiiblie officers: the one elu'S was the riding bod\' in a 
nundier ot ciligai'cliical state', the other referred to men who had 
a certain official position in variotm dciuiicracies in Greece.' It 
1' thi' latter chi" which wc find at Eretria. and of them the 

*('r. OIeI'TEKHaX', L’l 1C. SMi'rn, A./e. y, i.'p, 2, 

'-•('r. MkI'I EIIH VN'. ^ 2b llet,,- 4Sli'. 

’’ Cr. OIeI'TEKHaN'. < ia. 7 . < 62 1 - 3 . 

' I !. i»E' Ur>,! . I ify'h i‘ ! f ft n tlt-.t t t>ii tt^rit t t! JJltllrrft.^ it IS; SmY'I'II, i-433..), 
i'ur the Eretr!;in di.ileot in eeriHi-al, cf. alsu .Smy-tii". 2:j'j : BE('HTi;L. p. 
l-I. VVlL.YMnwn/ in W'l, p nSt. : 'VViLiiEi.Nt in Eph Afrit. iS'JI), p. 201. 

® cy. p. 17 : aiEr'TKiiUAV', ^ 1.7.7, .S. 

*tV SMirjt, Iftrf "tun f>i ttT Aitf.tpiifi , nnU .Vni' n.i rn e, PttUftr^. pp 

12'.o, 1322. 
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inseriptious make mention from the end of the fourtli century or 
the heginning of the third,'" in nearly every ea>e in eunuection 
with the arpaTijyoi', whom we know from otlier .-■ouree'i to he 
important othcial-- at Kretria. The mention of the /3ov\)j in <<;) 
many Eretriaii inscriptioim leads to the jnstitiahle a-sumptiun 
that the rrpo^ovXoL were a smaller body who corre'ponded more 
or less closely to the nine archon< at Atheii', though their num- 
ber and their mode of election, /, r,, whether or not they wt-re 
chosen from the jSovXi] {auue'Spioi/). are nor known. They held 
office for a year," and in eonnecfi(_m with the gymna^iarch had 
certain linaiicial duties. 

L. ", yvp.va(Jiap-)^o^. The liturgy of the iJiJiuj'O.ii" I’chiu in 
Hellenisti*- and Txoman time' wa' very wide-spread, a- an e.xami- 
iiation of the pages of the Corp'is Jitirrijitio/iic/u (ri'iuc'/n/i/i easily 
shows. The functions of a gymna-iarcb. a- is natural, diffiered in 
dittereiit cities of tlie Greek world and often at diffierent periods 
in the same city, as we know for Athens." and may as'ume for 
many other cities. This and the following similai’. rliough frag- 
mentary. inscription add materially to oui‘ knowledge of the 
at Eretria." 'flie clo'c-t analogic' to them are an 
inscription from Sestos (Hittenberger. SIG. X(). ild). one from 
( iela {GTG. ol < o— Eaibel, JuS''/'. It/’. Sh'ilmt' ,t //rdc/e. il..)d). and a 
third from Salami' {GIG. it. ‘>94). 

Ill Eretria the gymnasiareh — as was U'Ually the case — was 
elected annually, and naturally a greater claim was made upon 
his time and attention than, for example, in the liturgy of the 
’■hiii'i.il'iit : rf. 1. 7. €/j./j.ovevffa^ ei’ rep yvpvaaicp oi eviavruv. -V' one 

"’Of. (1) Kill,. An-h. lM Seii'- (IS'.'i), p, X.> 40 (:i i = Dauk-. I'K. IIai-- 
siil'lliek KT Heixa(-H. lusher. Jnihh'jue^ eArtC'/'ie--, Xe ix p. Ity i . contract tor 
Ural nine ‘t amp, 7rfj6pov\oi nn*iitioncJ in II o.l. tC. 44 ; (g) II t iiMiCiM)', ir.ic. oti in 
iliLLEii, Fine. in. p. 44, honorary decree, ell A'heiin. Isa.;, p, 34C. proxeny 
decree: (4) /I/i//, Ai->-h. ISflg, |), I3'i. Xo. li, proxenc decree: (."'i Is'.ig. p Igii, 
Xo. 3, II. 1, g.'i, jiroxeiiy decree , | III ih. 1-t >enes, ji, T'l. X'o. 13e2 |=K.CM:Ani.. 

Hell' nt'jUe.'-. ii, Xo, liSOi II 1, dat, GUt. In nior.irv deerec. 4 hese are 
arranged in as neaily a clii'onolocieal order as jio^sible. 

C'r. GlLiiEiiT, O'/cV-i /(. Sfaatiii!ferf/i"iiie/-, u, ]). G7, note g : Raxiiabl. X". 
t;sa, I. i',g. 

cy. R..vxi,aiie, Xo. Gsa, 1. r.Of, 

” t V IIkkm iN'x-TiiUM'Ei:. Gr. r.'/i" p. Ga4. 

’’Tile only other Eretiiin inscription wlii ’h mention- a eymnasiarch i- that 
alieady I'cti rred to, Kaxoabe, Xo. Gs'.i 
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gymiia'iarch snecc-cdod another, each was desirous of heing more 
lilieral than his predecessors, so that from small hegimhiigs there 
arose in time a high standard of the outlay to be made, and thi^ he 
was expected to come up to. though he is prai>ed as if it tcere all 
done at his own instance. The details of the gymnasiarch's services 
are clearly set ibrth in the text of the inscri})tion itself, so it may 
suffice here merely to sum up the kinds of functions to which his 
offi(;e called him. 1. The mental ami physical education of the 
city’s youth was his first care: he provided an oTcXogdyo? and a 
pi'jTap (ill Inscr. iXo. il an op-ppiKo^ (^iXo'Xoyo?). 2. lie supplied all 
the I lil needed in the work of the gymnasium, and at the Artemisia- 
festival gave the aXei/xpa, on this occasion athnitting the 
stranger^ present to a share in his liberality. 8. Tie instituted 
athletic cemtests and eouducted tho'e regularly prescribed. He 
turni'hed the juizes hini'clt and [slid Imck to the eity-treu'ury the 
money regularly voted for thi' purpose. 4. He performed sacri- 
fices to the god' of the gymnasium. ■'). He entertained at liaii- 
<|Ucts many ot' both citi/.eii' and liavigners. i.i. He orectetl a 
'tafue of Hermes, and pr< >vided for the comfort of the public by 
the [ilaclng of seats in the ])lacc where tin- jieople took the air. 
-Vnd all this was for the love lie bore toward his fellotv-citizens. 

L. 2. Tg. This seems to have no correlative, ih'oltahly the 
'tijne-cutter. whose earelessue's Inis alreaily been mentioned, had 
a copy with Kai or remii connection with crvveXdoircov (1. 4). It is 
w'oi'th noting that re. besides being a eonvlativc. which is frepueut 
eUough here, is alsO u-cd ill. 10. 2o. 28. fid) as a conjunction to 
ap]iend a clause, exactly a' kul in 1. I'.t. or as oe might be U'cd, 
though ill this inscription the latter always (-ix times') has kui 
assiiciated with it. Tiiis use of re is also seen in HAXn.tnK. Xo. 
fiS'.i. 1. l.b 

T.. d. iu'earpd<hiE For tlii' technical ex}iression referring' to 
cciiiduei in office, rj. Jiiscr. Xo. 11. 1. d^ Kvxoaiji'.. Xie Os'.i. 1. 12 : 
and the ephc'bic in~eriiitions generally. < . ('lA. ri. lO.’i — 171. 

L. 4. (piXoTifii'ctp: I't. 1. 22. A favorite word in laudatory inscrip- 
tions. It is Used by ^\esehines in his cu'arion ••.I'/oO/.s/ fV, ■' 

four times in the ~ense of ” honcir. ’ as an object tvhich llenios- 
thenc' greedily covets, but al'O once (g Hf) in the 'cii'c of " lavish 
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outlay," ill wiiich sense Beniostlieiies also uses it in liis oration 
•• <_)/( fjic Ci'oirii^" § 2”)7. 

L. 5, irXetovaiv. “Absolute eonijiarative,’' a sort of strengtlieiied 
positive. The same use a})]iears in 11. l.l, 82, :!t) ; Tnser. Ao. 11. 1, 
5 : CIA. II. .lOl. 1. 16. avr]Xu>aa^ irXelov ap''/vpiov. 

L. .5, Trai'Bcov re /cal icjipjSodv. In the Se-to.s-inSeri}ilion ol veoL 
are al'O nientioiieil, ivho ivere naturally elder than the e(^);/3on 
ef. C. CruTirs in iJerans, vii, p. 131. In Chios [CKI. 2214') the 
four ages nielltioiied are rralhe^. e/ppiSot. avSpe^; and rrpe/y jivrepoL. 

L. 6, TTpoevoipOp. This nnimual form for TTpoevoijdp probably 
arises by assimilation from rTpovoia. 

L. 7. eura^i'ai. This is a word frei|iiently met with in e}ihebic 
inscriptions.'’ In the Sestos inseriirtiond. X-)) evra^ia is assi.iciateil 
with cfiiXoTTOvi'a and eve^ia."'' and C. (.'urtius'' remarks that the Jirst 
/^t /hr fti‘Ii//ir/:l/i‘ Aft.r/h'(//'L' I'd* d//.'. .s/Z/de/wi 'W /j]/h‘i /']//'/] ft. /'/ /It r I/i/'t/'i- 

h./'iiji. icii'Jii'l'/ii.I eve^ia ///th/' J’t L'/i/'j/f/'l/fl/.c (.TtS'/./nJlit/f 'O/'/ Ti/fhti/ik/it 

bi.Zi //■It/iCf. 

L. d. ppropd re /cal oirXopci-^^^oi’. The orrXopci^o^ is often put at 
the top of the list of the instriieto)'- in the epliebie iii-eriptious. U' 
being the most impoitant.'^ A' a regular in'ti uetor in a gym- 
nasium the pproup is imt elsewhere mentit.uied. In Athens the 
/ ph/Ji/t/ attended the lectures of the various rhetor- and phil- 
osophers."' At Evetria, in the year when Kl[aniko' was gymnas- 
iareli, a p;T(ap was provided who came to the gymna'itnn and gave 
Instruction there. In Inser. 11. 1. lOf. the gymnasiareh iNIanti- 
doi’os is stated to have engaged the services of an og»;p(/co? (f)iX6\oyo<;. 
no mention being maile of an oTrXogn'y^o^ or similar in-truetor. 
This makes it probable that there was a regular corps of teachers 
attached to the gymnasium, to who-e nuiui)ei’ the gymna-iarch' 
made such additions as they saw fit. .\ gymnasium with no 
oirXopd-^o/; or eorresjionding functionaiy i- not to be thought of. 

L. 18. iXawv. ft is unnecessary to dwell upon the fact that 
oil was important in Creek athletics. This is suthcieiitly 

SCUOHN'E, frciech. Jttht'f.x, p. 3”). 
f'f. ;il-c Dl ITHNIUIRyiEH, .S7 ^t. 1. 17. 

liirmfs, VII, p. 13o. 

('r. Demon i\ K<xal sffr rKpJah'ie Aiiiiiiit\ i. pp. lilo, 18o. 

^ 'r. (.7.1. II. 47>', 1. iSf, tCjv eTTiTr/Joei’/udTWv rat^ re t^v <pi.\o<7oq)u.'v ^at p7]r6p[a;i' 
Ktti ''tpa^ixarLKCiv a'\o\als : DvMONr. p 242. 
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;»tte:^ted by the numerous statues of athletes either puuriug 
oil upiiu the l) 0 (ly or scraping it off with a ^n■ig■il. by the names 
iXaiodeaiov and aXenrTtjpiov for eonstituent jjarts of a gyninasiuni, 
and by the designation ot aXeKpdpevor'' and ol gerf^oz'Te? tov 
aXetpjj.aro^-'^ for the whole body of those who took part in gyin- 
nastie eXercisc'. Ihit the mention of the furnishing of oil by the 
gymnasiareh, both in this insei-iption and iu Xo. 11, bihigs before 
U' a con-ideration of the niatter from a pecuniary point of view. 

The outlay for oil in the gymna-tic exerei.-es ami contests must 
have been a considerable .'■uni. The gyninastii- inscriptions from 
Tauroineiiion-- make this item prominent. The U'C of 21s Kahoi iu 
one year'' conte't.s-' i.' a sntlicient illu.'tration. I’erhaps some of 
this oil was di'tri bated in the form of prizes, as was the ease at 
Athens, mentiijn bt_'ing made in <'IA. ii. ot'ldn dp^opri=; as a 
single prize. Hut the ordinary U'C of oil in cauineetiou with gym- 
mi'tic eontc'ts wu' for anointing. It i' mentioned as an act of 
espei-ial geiiero'ity on the part of tlie gymna>iarch at Scstos that 
he gave the aXeic^opevoi some <.>f tile oil to carry hiJine.*^ There 
would he, of eoui'se. a file op[.ortuuity foi' a rich gymnasiareh to 
show hi^ liberality by furni'hing the i.iil at his own cxiieiise. as 
i' eommeumrated iu both the Kretrian gymnasiareh inscriptions, 
hut that it WU' f olf ft pf pjJ ill !' ij If III III ! sn! i'lAii. n {hill iiutlttijQ 
Oe! zn lit'srlii/ff’iii-' may be doubted.'-’' In the inscription from 
Tauroincnion ahove mentioned the oil on hand. t. c.. the oil 
which wa' hamled down from the preee<ling gymiui'iareh. is 
distingni'heil fiN.iin that whieh wa- tn.'shly furnished (eTra'/wyt/ro^j 
and both ai’C reckoned as etaoSoi. In Mi'etria. at a time }ii'obah]y 
somewhat later than that of oiir inseription, a fund of 40.000 
ilraelima' wa' given by a rieli eirizen, Tlieo[iom[M)s, to pimvide oil 
for all time.-" 

CIA. i[. 1. ij. 

DiTiE.NiiERGKi:. SIG. 246. 1. 66. 

CIG III jiitl, 6642. 

CIG. 6641, siiie 1, 1. .'Aj. The *doos i' 'mipo^ed to te the uiimr.-ileiit of the 
/uerpTirijs and the aaipopfvs i'T. HuLl'eii. ATet/'iilugier p. 111]. 

Ditj ExmiRCEK, SIG 246. ]. 72 f. * fj^redioov 5e roh dX^LipopeyoL^ ruiv UpOiv rwy 
dirb ToO d\eiujj.aros €i$ oIkov. kt\. 

-’Caul C'LPvnr> in Her/nes. yii, p. 135. 

IJi'm ku-Fkank KL. I. p iloulits this fur Athen-s. 

Kaxgahl. Au. 
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L. 14. edrjKev Se Kal The 8oXt;^o?, 01 ’ lon^’ run, a 

severe test of the athlete's training, was of various lengths, 
some of which are given as six, seven, eight, twelve, twenty, and 
twenty-four stadium-lengths.-' As the BoXi^o^; was introduced at 
the Olympic (lames in the xv Olympiad, it is not to lie supposed 
that Elpinikos lirst introduced it at Eretria, hut WrjKev is to he 
understood as meaning “ brought to a successful issue." In the 
Sestos inscrijition (1. 30) BtaBpofia<; erida is equivalent to eirereXeaev 
SiaSpo/j-di I’l. 03). 

L. 10 {'2H), ' Eppel : ct. 1. 3o 'EppPjv. llcrmes. the pc.tron-god 
of gymnasia, is well known under the name Herme-^ dydivio? or 
ivaycovLo^ and as such is constantly associated with Heracles.^'-' 
The ILi'iiio'ia at Athens tvas an important gymnastic festival for 
boys.®‘ It is likely that the fragment of a youthful head found in 
the gymnasium whence came this inscription is from a Hermes 
in the style of Polycleitus. 

L. IT, Tov 'EipaKXeiov: cf. 1. ih 'Hpa/cXeZ. This is the only 
mention of a Herakleion in Eretria. Before this only temples of 
Apollo, Artemis, Dionysus, and Demetcr were known.'^- It is not 
surprising to find Heracles worshi[>ped here along a sea whose 
coasts delighted to honor him. He was at home at Xlarathon 
and Thermopylae, and Thebes, though inland, was not far away. 

L. dot’., rrj Travpyvpet ra>v 'XpTepeiai'wv. The gnddc" Artemis 
Amarysia seems to have been the principal divinity of Eretria, 
and to her temple outside the city the great procession (tto/xtt);) of 
Eretria took place and this temple was in later times the 
sacred centre of an Eretriaii league which included Car\>tus.“* 
A jiart of the iravpyvpL^ was a contest in the I’yrrhic dance.''' 

L. dTf., p£re^ovTa<; tmv koivmv: I't. 3Uf.. rwv kowCov peTe-)(ovrai . 

Cf Smith, Dn-t cf Aulitj A li. p ri9o ti. 

Cf. riLKn.Kii-RoHKKT, Gr. Mi/t/i.,' i. 41.'), where see the -tory of Hermes' 
love of the Areailiaii princes- Paluistra. 

<’f. ih. note 4 for numerous references. In udJition to these see the C'arian 
inscription BCH. x (^ISSOl, p. 490, no. -1 [no. 4 is identical witli Ross, lldlenika, 
p. 67. no. 11, which the French editors apparently failed to notice]. 

Cf. CIA. II. -'ihl ; t-Mlxa, Did. of-tnO'y..’ I. p. 9.j.5 h. 

Cf. .4m. Juur. Arch. X ^89-5), p :1.30 rt'. 

33 ih. p. 0:13. 

3* lb. 

33 Cf. RAyo.xBK. No. 689, 1. 46. 
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Tlii< ilirasf oreurs aLo in the inseriptinii frcmi Sestos. 1. 84f. : 
iKoXeaev eVi ra lepa rois a\ei<l}o/j.evov<f Travrai Kal tow |eVov? tow 
p-eTe^ovTai Tmv kolvoov. kt\}" tu icoLvd i-; a phrase in eeuamnn use 
to denote political I'ip’hts. ainh if it lias that iiieaiiine’ here, refers 
to a class of foreiitnei’', non-residents, who hy treaty or s[ieeial 
decree were endowed with such riyht- as wouhl entitle them to 
partii-ipate in the festival of the ^Vrtemi'ia. and wlien saeritiee 
was made to llerines."” 

T,. oO. TrapeTTLStjpovi’Tai. I sed of strany’ers tenpiorarily resid- 
iny- in a place for a lonyvr or shorter time. I 1 )nTE\iu:imER, SfCr. 
24(3,1. 2lJ f. : e7riaTpa^ei<; ov povov twv ttoXit&p [/tai] tcop dWav tcov 

KaTOiKOVVTWV T)]l> TToXlP. ClXXd Kal TOIV TrapeTTlhppOVVTCOP ^e'pcop. kt\. : 
ih. 2(j7. 1. 2 If. - - - OL KmoLKovvTW ip X/jXw xat ol 7rapeT7i^i]povvTW 
epiropot Kal vavKXi/pot, ktX.: IvWn.riit:. iXo. t.iJSh, 1. 4l.t f. to(? re 
TToXtraii Tracnv Kal rdiv ^epcop toi? TrapeTrtSrjpovcriv: I Piter, ii. 11. 

L. do f.. ip Tf) i^eopa . . . TrapabpopiSi. The lai'ye exeJrai. in pub- 
lic places, ill distiiKTion from the exidrat in rooms of private 
houses, l.iocarne popular in the Alexandrian and still more in the 
Roman times. IIuw one of them a[i]ieared is seen in a restoration 
of the txedro of Attains II at Peryanion in C’on'ze. < /c.. 
hv.iiijiii zn Periphiioii . pi. vii. The hestdcnowu ease of an exedro is 
perhaps that of Herodes Atti' ns at (dlympia.’’ 

The unusual phrase, iv Tcp eTriKapTriatp seems equivalent 
to ••in the corner." The location of the exedra must then have 
corresponded to that of the e.r.dra of Attains II, as shown in the 
plate referred to. In i’hitarch, iJe Gtn. ,Soc. 2d. uue person leads 
another e« to eTriKclpTriov Ti"}? aTod^ for a talk. 

^ itruvius iile Arctnteeiiiro.. v. 11 ) uses TrapaSpopk of the yrounds 
jilanted with trees ailjacent to the stadium with walks for those 
not Ofcnpied in the exercises. At Eretria the irapaSpopi'i proh- 

C/. the similar * 2 X]>n?<-‘iun? CTG. il, 2 o-j 2, 1 'tt’.: TroXiretav hvoh Ketots Kal "', 77 ? Kal 
oiKias i“'/KTrjcni', Kal r&i'^iWcay /j€T€\€i''/ K€tois cofXTTfp Kal SaviraKTioL /j.€t€x,oi'(Jlv [cf'. aUo 

‘io.i.jj 1, lot.); AkI^ToTLE. At}. lloX. 8. 22 ,U€re;^eir rrjs rrbXews \ 21, 5; 42- 

2 7-^5 7ro\LT€ias, aiiil often in the Poiifus; DiTTKXiiKia.EK, SI(t. 24'!, 11. >»'>. 74 
u.er€\oyTes Tov a.\€ifx^aTos ('I A II. I8>»j 1. 2l*t. ['>^s Kai o/J^ias t^,KTri(nv a.-Ke-)(ovTi twv 

[Koty^y Kal rJjy ie/jatr], 

f'f. Si E.NT.hL in M'/Hfr < IhiioVmck^ V (3i [>. 8n. 

At'S[/rab>nif/e/i zn ill. jH. ;17. 

In SriitA". €7rihafXTrT}s wapaTa^Ls, and in ttn-tK*" ijenenilly, as in Porybiu's and 
DioituKU", eTTud.uTTioy IS Used of a win^ thrown either forward or backward. 
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al ily lay to tlie west of tlie gymnasium where there quite a level 
stretch toward the tlieatre. It can hardly have lieeii mi a lower 
terrace to the south, as there the houses of the city must have 
come close up to the foot of the acrojiolis. Xo other alternative 
i< allowed by the lav of the land.*" 

L. 40, TOi? avvehpoL^ teal tw Stj/xm : ct. 1. oo. tov^ avveBpov^. In 
the earlier decrees from Eretria /SovXrj ami Sqqo? are coiq)led 
together or either i' med alone. Thus in Eph. Ai'ch. 1x00. p. 105, 
Xo. 1. 1. 1, We tilld eBo^ev Tel i3ov\p. ih.. Xo. 2. eBo^ev ret /loaXeZ 
Kcil rot B)']poi. two pro.xeny decrees on the same >tone aligned by 
AVilhelm to the end of the tilth century or the Vieginning of the 
fourth. To the second half of the fourth century are given Ejih. 
Ai'rh. 1802. p. 120, Xo, 2, where 1. 12f. has irpoaoBov irp'ot rrjv 
iSovXrjv Kal TOP Bppov. and tb. pi. 135, ISo. 5, 1. It. with the 'ame 
pihixne. In the early .Macedonian perio<l i' put Aflxu'i i. [a 021. 
where 1. 24f. reads TpoaoBov irpo^ iSovXtjv Kal irpo^ top Bijpop. ct. 
30f. About 3ti0 B. c. coiner Eph. Arcli., 1802. p. 121, Xo. 1. 1. 11 
with eBo^ep Ta B^pa and 1. 24f. icpoaoBop irpo^ tijp iSovXpp kuI top 
S yipov: and of not far from tins date is Ej>b. Arch. Issj. pi. 70, 
Xo. 1. with the -ame pdira'cs. I>ared 278 is. c. i' the iii'cripi- 
tioii quoted by llermipipU', Irag. 3G in Mf'Li.ER. EIUt. hi. p. 44. 
eBo^e Trj iSovXrj Kal Tci B/jpeo. ktX.: and to the tir-t-halt ot the third 
c'entury belong Athenn v. ji. 3ti4, 1. Gf.. eBo^ep Tel i3ovXel Kal tco 
Bppep : Eph. Arch. 1802, pa 13G. Xo. ti, 1. 8f . €Bo^e~\p tB) jBovXB} A:a[i 
TM B)]pq>. To the third century in general may be a-'>igned A/i/o 
Arch. 1802. pt. 127, Xo. 3. 1. lOf. 7rpoVo[3]oi' Trjv iiouXlp' kuI 
TOP Sqgjor : Edtiiin Arch. 188I_I. pi. 104. 1. 2. [tw Si/gw], 1. -i, 
irpoaoBov — TTpcE ti-jp jSovXip’ Kal top Brjpov: Epli. Arch. 2d 'eric'. pa 
384. X'o. 418. 11. 4f.. 14f. ('same pdirase-^). Epl(. Arch. 1887. p. 70, 
X"o, 2, 1. 0. with the ]ihra'-e BeB6)(6ai [t](5 [^B/jpeo eli’ai. /ct\.] i-^ dated 
at the end of the thinl century, and pierhapis the inscripiticm in 
Eh'll. ti. pa 277. Xo. 4. with the same expire.'.'ion of about the 
same period. The date of G'/It. ii. 2144 (— N/Gt. 201) with eBo^ep 
Tp fSovXp Kal TO} Bppep in 1. G is uncertain. (If the Attic inscripitioiw. 
one from the early yoar^ of the fourth i-mitury { (7.1. iv ( 2). 7b i 
mention-; the /3oaA.?; of the Eretrians along with sundry othcials. 
and in CEL. IV ['1). 11Gb its number is given a' 5iHi (the words 
"SjpeTpiecop Ti]v Te jSovXpp are restored). 


^'-^For Trapadpofiis 8ee, further, Ansfjrabufii/en za Fergamou, p 1U5. 
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Sumetime in the second century b. c. the Eretrian /SoaX?; was 
dissolved and a hody called the crvueSpoi substituted. “ Their 
existence is known, aside from this inscription, by that already 
often referred to, RAXoAisn, IXo. dSli. Here 1. 27 f. reads beho-xdat 
Toi? re avveSpoL^ kuI tw and 1. 62 t. airoSiSoadai .... \6yop 

Blci rov avvedpi'ov. The exact date of the chang'e of /3ov\p to 
avvehpiov is unknown. The number conipiising the latter must 
also remain uncertain. Sutfice it to say that the Homan conquest 
did not alter the democratic foians of government at Eretria. 

L. 46 f., TToXXol — ^rjXcoTai. These words occur also in Haxoabe. 
6,s;(. 11. 26 and 44, but their order is dilferent in each case. 

L. 47. eTriaTaTijv. .X- often, a persmi specially chosen to .-ee 
that a given piece of work was properly caried out; cf. T{aX(;abe, 
6s!i. 11. 6.7. 71. 

L. 4'.b X(A.'o[. . . . .Xfter the o traces of another letter ■were 
\'i'ible on the stone, ai>parently either X or 8. -which could be 
tilled out to X moXdou. Nb/coXoyoi', or yi iKoSppov. ikoEi'kov. y^tKoSo)- 
pov. ,Vny of rhe'c names would have to be much crowded to get 
it in. and the -liortc't, Nm-oXdoi/, is the one which deserves the 

prcfi-lA'Ilce. 

DATE OF INSCRIPTION. 

The torm- of the letters are Hot .-riich as to fix the date of this 
inscription more t..\actly than to that period when the kui/ie with 
its uuitying intluences had become universal in the (Ireek world. 
( •ther criteria mu-t lie a[iplied — orthography above all — and it 
must be l•(_)nlpared nith other Eretrian iusci'iptions. XThat is 
toiind true for thi' will hold for luscriiition Xo. II as well, as thev 
ap[iarently belong to the same pei'iod. Of the other Eretrian 
'i}rij(f>lcrpaTa. that 'o often referred to. IvAXOAiiK, Xo. 689 (which it 
t\ill be I’eiuembered aho mentions the erweSpoi, and no lonu'cr the 
/SovXy'j), is tlu' oidy one Avhich can be thought of as an appropriate 
term ot compari'on : — all the others are considerablv earlier. 

Hatigabh dated Ids inscription shortly liefore the Roman con- 
quest, and Gilbert*- follows him, but, now that the Eretrian fhi-pus 
is enriched by two more in.scrijitiotis of the same general period 

*’ cy. Giliieki , Griech. StaattaUerih^naer. II, p, l’,~ and note 2, Liv. XLV. 22 
speak' id s^tnntiu-es, qno.-i tliuiijjh nut referring tu Kretria, 

at. 
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as the Rang-ahe-stoiie, certain (■onsi<lerations cousjtire tn bring the 
latter down to a later date. A^. a starting }i(_iint may be taken 
the ex]>resr-ion in 1. 80 of the inscription here disensseil, 'Pcdgaimr 
Tou? 7rapeTrihrifj.ovvTa^ . which limpiestionably puts it' date after 
14G B. e. This Elpinikos-ilecree, ni(>re(>v<'r. has but tliree instan- 
ces oi' a first declension dative in -et (cf. Intrijihiction). showing 
that the use of this form was dying mit.^’ Xo case of this 
orthography occurs in the Rangahe-stone (decree in liontir of 
Theopomposi. Further, in regard to the omi.'.'iiiii of the i-sub- 
script. the Elpinikos-inscription fni'nishcs four instances out of a 
possible thirty -two (cf. Tiitrodur/ion), two of thc'C in the dative 
singular of the article and two in the verbal form fj. On the 
other hand, the Theopompos-p'cpliism thirty out of thirty -three 
times omits the i in the declensional endings -rj and -w. The i is 
retained in a tliree times and in the verbal form fj d. 

It seems, then, that the Theopompos-inscription has a ten- 
dency to conform to a later fashion of writing than the l-ilpinikos- 
stone. A gainst this may be urged tin.' confusion of i and ei in 
the latter (cf. Iiifroductioii). from which the former is completely 
free. This confusion ap[iears first in Attic inscriptions about luij 
B. c.^’ Both inscriptions have the form eipedrj. which ceases to be 
used in Attic about 100 ii. c.""' 

The Elpinikos-itoiie kitows nothing of the oil-fund established 
by Theoponipus. so that, all things considered, we are safe in 
saying that the decrei.' in lu.mor of Eljunikos dates not far from 
the beginning of the first century d. c.. and that for the public- 
spirited Theopom[)os some years later. It atfori.ls us a very 
instructive view of the prosperity of Eretria under Roman rule 
when a private citizen could give lo.oon drachmas for an oil- 
fund in the coiifiilence that it would remain secure. 

Cf. the tiilile in Mei~terii.\N', Itb. .S. 

“The nuijuseule te.xt ot' this in~criptii>ii Im- tieen Ihllcwed rather than the 
minuscules. The two are olten inconsistent. VnU also Eph. A>-c)i. Is'J.j, p. IC-o 
and relf. Vf. itEIsTEiill.vN'. ii L’ld 12, lor table of the use of i— ulscript m Attic 
inscriptions; Fr.vnz. Fl'/nt’iiia. \t 223: ProKw/icinfiO/i, pi. 4S 

Cf. JIeI'TEKU.iX', J l.'nr. 24. 

“ lb., 1.5b. 7 : b2b. 13. 
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IT. 



FiIt. 2.— EkETRIA GTMXASirM. I_\>CRIPT[Oy Xo II 

I'/l 

\apiSa/j.o^ 

Favpo^ 

'•PiXo^ei’Oi 

J^ioi'vatov 

XPWHk 

0( TrpofSuvXot e’nrai" eireidij \laiiTiOa>po<; HaXXiKpur ovj 
cupeffel^ VTTO rod Syjpou yvfji.vaai'apxo> ep rrdai roli Kara rif^v 
opXh^’ ivOo^o)-; uPcaTpd<l)t] /cal d^i(o<i eavrou re /cal rSiv Tr/soy^o- 
vcnv Kai T)j^ e'/xetpiaOeiat]^ aurdu {jird Tov S/jfxov . irp'dreo)^. av\ v~ 
,_) eXdovrwv re Sici t/jp (^iXori^iap ctvrov rrXeiovwv iralhcop re /cal e- 
(f>~\/]/3oM’ /cal rSiv aXXcop rdiv vrr'o rijp dpx>jP TrenrrdpTcop, irpoe'cTTr] 
rij^ evra^ia^ riji ip toil tottcoi Sid rrapros rod xpoPov rP]<; 

Sppopevcra'; iv ron yvpvacriwi Si ipiavr[o\d- eOtj/cev Sk 
/ca i eXaiop i/cavop Kai eTraXei/apaTa ^apfe'CTaTa • | TTpou Ix^pScrre- 
lU pop re l3ovXofj.epo/; rovi i’eou<; rod/eXelv rra p'^ ea \xep e/c rod ISi'ov 

dp 7J- 
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piKOP (f)L\6Xoyov \LOvvaiov <PiX(otov 'A.0i]valov. \ outi^ eJiT^oA.a- 
tev iv Tw! i 

yviivacricoL rot? re icj^'jiSoi!; kuI 'iraLaiv koI toZ^] aXXoL^ Tracri rol^ 

0 I’/ceZco? SLaiceifxevoL^ irpoi iraiB-. ei'av avveTeXei Be naO' e/c]aaTOV 

R'Jr 

va\ OvaLav rmt re ’Ep/:ie[Z Ka'i tmi ’Hpa«:Xe( inrep rom ttulBcop kol 
t5)v icfitilScov 

15 Ka\ t]o)V ciXX'jjn' rravToop 

TRANSLATION. 

"The Fi'vljijidul moved: AVliercu' Mautidoi'o^. sou of Kalli- 
kratei, elected gvmna.-iardi hy tlie peoide. in all matreri eoii- 
neeted with his office bore hiiri'clf honoraldy and in a manner 
worthy of himself and (.)f hi? aueestors and of the trust imjiosed 
upon him by the people: and wlieii a e(.in?iderable number of 
boys and of tplahoi and ef (>rlier' 'ubjcer to his iuris<lietion 
came together thrcaigh hi' endeav<'>i's. lie took cliai’ge of their 
deportment in the place during the whole period of his mag- 
istracy. abiding' in the gymna^iuiu througliout the year; and 
lie furnished >ufficienr oil. and unguent' a' ehoice as po'sible: 
and desiring to benefit the youth more readily he provided at his 
own expense a llonieric seholar. l)i(;>ny'ios. son of Philotas. an 
Athenian, who devoted him?elf in the gymnasium to the ij>hcbo' 
and the Imy? and all the other' properly ilispo.?ed toivard instruc- 
tion; and he performed each month a 'acrihee to Itermes and 
to Ileraklc' in behalf of the boys and the tjJul'O' and all the 
other? " 


COMMENTARY. 

Till? inscription (id//. i>\\a' found in the circular room of the 
gynma'ium two feet below the modern lecvl of the ?oil. In material 
and shape it rc'cmbles Ao. T. though it i' thicker. At line 1 its 
width is 0.415 ni. The letters average a tritie smaller than tho?e 
in Ao. 1. Ill general tlie note' on lii'cription Ao. 1 are to be 
coii'ulteil. as the two inscri^itioiis are very 'imilar. Of ortho- 
gra}>liic peculiarities there are none. 

raOpo? is the only name in the crown w hich is not of freipient 
occurrence, but cf. fliti. blTd. CIA. 111. 1098. Of the six words 
in the crown, the first three are sejiarated from the last three by 
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a space, and tlie latter set of three, strau.;-e]y enough, have the 
form of an epitaph. 

L. 9. eTraXei'/ugara is plainly diftereiit from eXaLov, which was 
not so Certain in the ease of the a\eifi/xa of Xo. I. 1. 24. It may 
refer to perfumed oil or ointment: rf. Dittexdekger, ,SIG. 24t>, 
1. oT, iridet Se Kal eTraXetfMfiara. 

L. 9. [7rpoa'^)^epe(Trepov. The o of the Trpoa- i' vi.-^ilile in a 
squeeze and traces of the p and the <t. Athenaeu', 149 li. has 
7rp6a)^epo^ for the more usual '7rp6)(eipo^, which C'tablishes the 
Avord. thong'll it is a rare one. See Kfiixek- 3. .tss. Grijch. Gi'<.oii- 
iiuRilo I. 5 104, 4c for analogously formed comparatives. 

L. 19 f., opppiKov (f)i\6Xoyov. The place ot Tlomer in (-treek 
education is too well known to need illustr.ition. Hven if Ale.v- 
andria and I’ergamou long held the first rank in adi'anced 
Homeric study, it is not supposahle that Afliens was not aXo 
active in the 'ume licld. It is. however, for the hr't time that we 
meet an Athenian witli a reputation as a Homeric scliolar wide 
c-uoun'li to liring about his call to another city there to give 
instruction. Xot only tlie hoys and the fp/c/>o-' hut also all with 
any desire for education had the privilege of attending upon his 
work at hretria. 

L. Id. For the n’Storation. n. Xo. 1. I. l.'i and Ditte.n'beihier, 
i>fG. X’o. 24ii. 1. ;;.3. Avhere monthly s.tcritice' are referred to. 

L, 14. Tile Te' before 'Epp-ei makes it neces■^ary to add 
another ilivinity. and Heracles is the one of all most suitable: G'. 
note on 1. HI of lii-scr. I, and Hittievbe mcu. STG. 249. 11. 92, 73. 
The remainder of the -enteiice may be compared with A. 1. 97 
and with 11. b and 12 of the in^cription itself. 


4>iXonoNIAS 

PAIAHN 

Anpo0t A 


T’iXoTTOi'fa'T 

rrai'Bcov 

llapdpoi'o^ 

Acopodeuv. 


The above iii'i'riptioni' cut in a wreath n.l4 m. in diameter, in 
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Style like Xo. 19 on pi. xiii of Am. .loeu. Arch. 1n 90. The 
M’reath is close to the top of the stone, which is of fine Pentelic 
marhle. 0.50.5 m. high, 0.415 m. broad, and 0.45 ni. from front to 
back. The letters average 0.008 m. high, and all the line.- but 
the second are crowded by the evreath. The stone is rn S'ifu in 
one of the western room- of the gyninasiuin at Eretria. Tlie 
inscription is (jf about the same perio<l a- Xo.-. T and II. 

^iKoTTovia is a word which ot-curs not infrequently in inscrip- 
tions dealing with gymnastic and ephebic affidr.-.'' The idea it 
conveys is the abstraction of the quality exyire.-sed by the adjective 
(jitXoTropo^, which the lexicogra]ihers define as airovhalo^, c^Aepyok. 
or •• industrious," diligent." The Samian inscription, DittE-V- 
bkk(;er. SIG. Xo. -390. is a list of award- for excellence in certain 
thing.- : Kara7rd\Ti]<i. aKovriov. ro^ov. oTrXopay^i'a. 0vpea/j.a-^ia. 86\i- 
^09. cTTciSiov. Si'av'\o<;. eve^i'a. evra^i'a. (^iXorrovia. XidolSoXo^. The-e 
divide themselves into purely wailike and athletic contests, on 
the one hand, and on the other are eve^i'a. evra^la and t^iXoTrovla. 
The first signifies general boilily excellence.*' the second good 
order, general dcqiortment. and (^AoTrona diligence in the required 
work. It must refer to a }ieriod of some length, which would per- 
haps cori'e-pond to a school-year. The genitivt.' (of cause) is not 
elsewhere found alone in such inscri[)tion'. so far as we have been 
able to discover. The dative is used at times with erri to e.v}>ress 
this, t\ If., ('IG. ' 238411 . or the genitive with eveKa. e. </.. ('lA. ii. 
1345, 1358. and in CIG. 2873 the nominative is used of the cause. 
iralScop refers to the class to whom the competition wa- open: it 
wa- a Contest where boys were concerned, not <’/</•( /»//. 

The two remaining word- are somewhat of a [>uzzle in the 
relation they e.\[)ress t<i tlietwii words preceding tluun. Terbap- 
the most satistaetory rendering i- •• rarainonos, -on of Oorothcos. 
for diligence among the boy-" — received the award. Tlu' 
award being made, tlu' fact wa- engraved on a stone within a 
wreath and set up in the gymnasium. Did anything stand on 
the stoiic’t Its top is smooth, not a<lapted to rceeiw' anotlu'i' 
stone above it. If the other extended o\ er the edge, the in-crip- 

Cr. DirrEX'HEKcKR. SIG. No. l?4r,. H. 39, 71^ So, :md the opla-biL' inSLTi)ttioii5 
froiii AthoiiJ alsn Demo- 1 II EXES 1..V1. 

*■' Cr. note mi 1 . 7 of Inscr. 1 . 
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tiun would si-areolv lie seen, it \\'a> eloi'C ti_i tlie to|i of the 
stone, and the 'tone itself war- so low. There are no traces of 
dowels or the like which fastened an ohject to it. If anything 
Were put on it as a base, that 'Oinething niii't have been remov- 
able at pleasure. Perhap' the prize which wa-r awarded to 
I'aramonos tvas dedicated by him and ^et on this >tone in the 
g'vmnasiuni as a monument of Id' diligeiii-e. 

IV. 

HrHPIH§KAAAI KaWfcy. 

Thi^ grave-s7r?r is of native stone. O.od m. by 0.42 m.. and wu' 
found liidlt into tbe north wall of the room west of that contain- 
ing the basins in tin- gymna'ium which was mentioned as the find- 
ing-place of Inscription' 1. II. 111. The letter' ax'erage o.n;3d m. 
high, and art' evenly tlioiigli faintly cut. Tlie cr has branching 
and rather short toi' and b, ittom l.iars; the right-hand ]iart of the 
K doc' not reach the level ol' either end of the vertical stroke: 
the 0 ) is 'inaller than the rest of the letters, and has nearly verti- 
cal 'idc'. d'he io'crijition maybe aS'igned to the fourth century. 

Thc'c ttvo name' are good iu'tances of tlie Ionic dialect a' it 
prevailed at Ki’etria. 'Hyi/pb;? i^ the Eretrian form of the Ionic 
'llyijai'a-;. For the' rliotaci<m. igi Mi;vi;t;. (.t/'cc/i. ff/'C/c.,' p. 22s ; 
T)Ec]iti:l, ] ri 'cJii’/Tfi. /I ill.' ii>/iOi'-}(i'i) JjiiilclA.i. p. 12; S.mvth. I.inic 
JjiiiliA. 5 431 . ■" 

‘''Tic 111-. liiai'Ci ('..maiiim” a ii-t ..t' En-trian iiri.jier iiaiui-i [.ulili-bol tiv 
T'cfN-i A' in Ei'/i A,\/i. IssT, ],p S-t-llO p/i STArp.upocLL.is in Ej,/i. A,\-ii. IS!.. 5, 
PI' lia- ll.i' i"U.>\\iiia e.i't-- .if ili.ita* i-iii ■ I'A i' . B. 

177 A, C'24 : KTripij’/oi ]ssc, KrT/pigioa .41.', 28-7 ; KrrfpiJidorii 132 B ; KrppieXei'ooi' 
1.12 r .Vipaiia? 1. 14 B, ir,l I , .lapai-ioi' l.'jl B. Xipiorjuav 1~1 1 ; Mj'7)pi'pa\os ]ii4i_ : 

tU'Spi.udxor t'l .c, 14ii a. ]i;.7 i. . 'OMjpiuos 171 c. 177 B, 210 , ’Oyrjpiuov 14tl 11. 1.72 i_ : 
TeVe/'las IIUB, IC.i.v; TeXep.oi lull li. 1 It! A, 12ii 11. B.VCNACK, Sfu.C. n 1 p 2ti!i, 
a.l'i- .tgcriuoL' iS . . iiut r I' K P‘‘ i''<>iLitiiii(i tnP hX p. 4 .1, take' this a- AlpiTridou and S'.' 
r]i"ta.'i-ni 

In til.' li-t "f riai.ie- in A’/./i A,;/i . 2.1 -.jrin- (l.'i;',lp p. .;12li,N.j .lOl-, i— U kciiiel 
III I Xlg-jos ".■' Ur- in I 14. ivitli ■tt-hi..h may he c.nnpav.sd the f.inii ..n the 

I'-ad tal'i' t- I'l'i'iii Siyra. 1 !e. irihL. I'J • 27, 71 (— It'U'.iit., lOA. 372 . 7li. 7.;.. In 1. 

37 i ppnnros. whn-h T'.icnt c' {E/./i. Ar.'h. 1.SS7, p. 110, n.jte' 2) r.-ail- KeTjpiTTTros, 

hilt WiiiiriM I''' 1''.‘2, ]i 1411, n. It.' 1) IpfYjptTnros. d'hi^ nan..* I- fnun.I in the 
epli..-b'-hu publi-hed hy the last-iianiHl. ih p. ir.o, 27,-,. 7, 1. 20, 'HxTip.Trsros 'H-/,,- 
. .il-u 1 24. 'oe/j/H.uos S 1 .vniop. ifLLij' [Eji/i. Ar,Ai 1307, p 144, 27". m, p 
21 1 1 reai.i- dirt, rei.tiy tri.iin ilhelrii, *1 Ix? 7 Pcj/[£kJoi . 

XViI.IIt.LM i/7y./i A,;-/, 1.S'J2, 14.7, X,. 22i puhliUied the name Ti,u7pi7,, and 
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Among- tlie Eretriaii projier names showing rhotacism KrT^pia? 
and TeXe/5(a9 most closely resemljlc as regards the place 

of the rhotacism, rvhile 'H7)7pt7r7ro9 and ’H77;piai/co? are words 
from the same root.'" 

On the [onic ending -7? in the nominative of the mascnliues 
of the a— declension, cf. Smyth §41o, 2, where examples are given. 
Five iii'tances, four from Bechtel, will sntfiee here; Xo. 19, otl 
KptTiT;?: 19, 27d 19, 44.1 (all from Styra): 78 b 3 

Ilaacraai'');?. from Thasos : and Atlu au,\.\i. 3-54, Xo. 3d. Xupavi-q^;. 

The genitive KoXX/tu may he compared with Xaipict} (Uph. Arch. 
1887. p. lUl. 1. 122b. 123b from Eretria; Ilavaavico (Bechtel. 
lie! : Id) from Ahdera: ’Aai'co (Bechtel. 174ci from Chios. In 
general, vhk Smyth, up. c'f.. s427. and cf. SxAi'ROPorLLo.s in Eph. 
Arch. lS9o, p. 131, note on Ilia. 

X'. 

K A A A I M A X H. KaWipd'^r]. 

(TVAvc-sfcIc on a ntughly wotnghr -lah of limestitue. 0..50m. 
high. 0.41m. wide. i).07 m. tliiek. Acros> the stone a hand is 
cut, lower and smoother than the rc't of the surface, to receive 
the inscription. The stone was found just north of the circular 
room in the gymiia'ium and very near the surface. The letters 
are 0.04 m. high and carefully ciif. tlie ends of the strokes heing 
gradually bn iadened. The liml.)s of the a. X. g and ?; are slightly 
curved ami impart a distinct grace ti.) tlie letters, J’rohahly it is 
from tlie third century. 

XX. 

O E 0 A 0 T H Heo^oV?/. 

(ira\e.s/t/t on piece of roughly 'wrought marble. 0.73 m. 
X 0.3.') m. X d.l’) m., built into the wall of a niedimval totver on 
the i^laudof 1 [agia Triada.jiir-t otf the eastern horn ofthe harbor 
of Eretria. The letters are ab(_(ut 0.ii4m. high. 

.St vcuiii'cULi,.)', .n/i 'VC/, X', p. !X«'. lil, iLiuTjpnnrr). Xo iJO, Avpauiyjs. \\Trjpii'os is 
tuunJ on auothci- of ilio Siym tablet^, Bechtel. !'•> : 4‘:>s. Kri;pt\\a is instanced in 
-I///. Jour. Arch. 18'.*!, p. 248, Xo. 7. 

Tsuuxtas [L c.) ourrectcd the readin*^ AipifMa\os of Eustraliudes \F.pJt. Arch 
18d0, p. SIP, XO. 4n4fi, 1 40i to XvpLpiaxos 
Cr. Jr’iCK-, p. 184t’. 
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\'U. 

1 A Y T o / 

NT on/ 

\ p y 

Fragiiient of marble. 0.10 m. broad at tbe top and 0.17 m, 
liigh. Letter' 0.01-') m. to o.Ols m. iu lieigbt. It wa- found in 
the gymnasium in the northeu't corner of the room west of that 
containing the basins. 


VIll. 



On a maiLle moulding. Surlaee pre.served niea.sures (j.oO in- 
by O.oN m. The letters are 0.n2 m. high. Found iiithe doorway 
of the ba.^iu-roOlu of the gymnasium with fragment^ of sculpture. 


LV. 


!_ _A >a mV 



I rag'meiit ol mouldijig ol coar.se marble irreu’ularlv broken. 
Total height. U.liim.: depthfrom front to back, O.liiii.: inscribed 
face, (J.17 m. by (l.Uom.; letters. 0.02 m. high. Found near centre 
of canal which 'urrounds the orche.'tra in the theatre. 


.STA-MI’ET) TILE.-;. 

The following fragments of 'tamped tiles wei’e all found in 
the gymnasium. 
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1. (a) E P E T P Fragment measures about 0.10 ni. bv 

0.10 m. by 0.()2 m. 

(b) E PE'T 

^e) 1^ 

The heig'lit of letters of the>e tliree [lieee.s is O.OlO m. All 
are from the same stamp, which reails ’Eperpiecov. 

A H 

2. ^ p ■ The tile has larigiual breadth 0.170 m., and the frag- 

iiieiit is 0.30 m. long. The stamp is an oval O.OSom. by 
0.04.3 m., ami the letters are 0.<T m. Idgh. Thei-e is room at tlu' 
right for another letter in each line (the surface i.s much worn). 
ProababK’ we should read A H M 

E P E 

3. Ah. Fragment 0.07 111 . by 0. 03 m. ; letters u. 010 m. high. 
Probably the stam[i was S.pp.o^ (or A>;;uou) ’Eper/aewa.’^ 

Rirrs 1>. EieiiAHDsox. 

T. "W”. JlEEll.MANtE. 

Athens. February. 1800. 


stumped tile? from Evetriu, previously found, Am. Joi'R. Arch, ix 
ilS04j, p 840, note 10. and p. 842, note 10; uUt) KUventh Annunl Rfpoi'i tp f.r 
.Uixerican SckoU at Athens (1S91-92), p. 40. 
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' NOTES FROM CORINTH. 

Xkw 1Iavi:.v. Cunii.. Juia' 12. isijtl. 
Edithe of Amfkjcax .Toui!:xal ok Ar< b.kiifiutV : M;i Dmr Sn ‘ — I 
luiuil vnii tljo tulltiwiii',; o.xtrai-t-' trnui letter' ju't iveived from Pro- 
fe^'of' Rielianl'oii ami A\'liei-ler at Atheit'. under date of ^May 27 : 

"We have found tlji' tiieatre. and have uiieovei’eil enoU”h to he 
quite 'Ure of it. It i' hadly hj-okeu u]i. hut we have |ilain line' ijf 
areeiidiiia' .'tep' in threi‘ (litfereut iilave', eonveroiiru- tei a point below. 
The 'tep' are in 'ome ea'V' deeply Worn hy footjirint'. Wi‘ > aimot 
u^eo^o r the wln.ile thealn.- thi' year. 'iia e it lie.' ten or tifteell feet 
under arouinl. The iinpoi'taiiei' o| th<- ili'cow ry ot the theati'e lie' oi 
eour'c in it' heina. a' you will reineiiiher from Pau^aiiia'. the key to 
inueh ot the topoar.aphy of Corintli. 'We 'eein alreaily near t(.i a 
temple ill our Work arouinl the uj>]ier part of the nirra. ^inee we have 
t'oinid there 'Oiiie liltv more or |e^~ hrokeii ar<-haie terraeotta fiatir- 
iuH'. a]')pareiitly hhiiIJn ini'iin. One i- eompdete. a female divinity. 

1 1 'eiiihliiia Aphrodite r.atlier tliali Atlieii,a, who'e temple We 'lu.iuld 
eX]M-et to finil hel'e. TT/ies Tco Onjrfw. . . I (lo Hot kilotv that We eould 
li.ive a'ked for a more 'ati'laeteiry elo'e of our fiivt eaiiipaiiin at 
Coi’inth than th.at whii h we iimv li.ive. I have repeatedly 'aid to 
iiiV'elt' .md othi'f' in amwer to the (pie'tioii. what form of 'Uei/O'V I 
tvollld e]loo~e for thi' Vc af, 'to fiinl the ihe.ltre.' ■■ I P. P). 1!. I 

I Fi'oin H, 1. W. ( "The di.'eovery of a mtiaiiifieent Greek ^tua or 
p.i — .laev ay or 'ona lliitia o| tin kind, e.i't of the t emple, i' al'o a I u'il- 
Jijiit thine, aiifl I 'fine' it' eertaitilv near tei tlie (tijoi'n. ... I am c uifi- 
deiit tliat thi' i' .dtoeetlmr the mo't important eontrihution made 
hy any -\merieati exeavatioii' to arelueoloeieal and topoerajihieal 
kiio^'lidee rp to d.ite (forinfh ua' a hLaidi, 'o far a' anv knowledge 
ot it' topoeraphy w.i' l•olleerned. Now flait a fi.\i-d jioint i- C'ttdi- 
h'l n (1. 1 ’all -a Ilia' ' an ho read with 'oine hope ot inti rju'etatioi i.'' 

1 111' 1' all wh'i h '.-olii^ -UUecl to th.‘ .Jol'laV.VI, iiom tho^o lettel'~. 

I .1111 Vi I \ trtllv \ oUf'. 


I'.Ml 


T D. Si vMoi ia 



NOTES FROM ITALY. 


EXPLORATION OF THE VOLSCIAN CITIES AND ANCIENT ROADS. 
— In conneetinn with the work undertaken on behalt of the American 
School at Rome on the site of ancient Aorha in the Volscian hills of 
Latiuni. I attempted to find the line of ancient [ire-Roiuan roads which, 
it appear.s to me. must have connected iXorha with the other cities of 
the ^ olseian hills. The roads leadiim out of the varion- yates of the 
city were all well marked, and those which descended the mountain- 
side overlooking the Pontine plain could he traced to a con.siderah]e 
distance in various diri'Ctions. I.Css titan half-way down the mountain- 
side the road trifurcated — one l.iraiich going northward toward Cora, 
and the other sontlnvard toward I.ctia; while a thinl hranch went 
directlt’ down to the jilain to a jW/iis which occupied a site immedi- 
ately ahove the nicdia'val town of Ninfa lying sO }iictui’csi|ncly ruinous 
at the sources of the -tream of that name at thefoot of the hill of Xorba. 
\\ ith the assistance of the engineer Cirilli. I tir-t traced the road to 
Cora along the greater part of its extent, discovering in <-unneetion 
with it a numher of constructions heloiigiug to p aji and villas of the 
lire-Roiiian period. 

At Cora itself we drew up a jilaii of the Wd'cian city with its 
terraces, studied the pro-Roman arched liridgc, called the Pontc dclht 
Cab ml. with its polygonal masonry at each cud and its arch and piers 
of s(iuarcd tula, llcyond Com were traces of furtlu r polygonal con- 
structions which iiiilicate that the road ju-oceeded further in that 
direction 1 iutcird to investigate this, in order to ascertain whether 
the road went across the jilain to Velitrae. or passed around the upper 
sipur of the N’olsciau lulls to Arti-na and Signia. 

At Coi-a itself wi.' were able to locate the necropolis and to secure 
-ome objects from it dating from the early ]part of the vui century. 
As none of the nccropoli of these Volscian cities had been located 
hitherto by arclueologists, this fa( t is of importama’. all the mure that 1 
have succeeded in acijuiring the same certitude in the case of the 
iiecropoli of two other Volscian cities. The city-walK of Cora helong 
mostly to the second ami thinl manners of tlic walls of Norha, and 
the steepness of the hill on which the city is built leil to the con- 
struction of an unusually interesting series of higli terraces connected 
hv a winding road. 

l'.>7 
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I then returned to ^sorha and started cii a weeks tramp to ilis- 
eover the ancient X'olscian roads to the south, eiidine at Tarraeina — 
Anxur, and Fundi. I .succeeded in traciiip tlieni alonp almost a con- 
tinuou.-; line from Norba to Setia. then to Privernum. ami finally to 
Tai'racina=Anxui'. The I'oad which we I’ollowed ]ia.s<eil alona- the 
mountain <lope overlooking the Pontine plain, on a lower level than 
that between Morlia and L'ura. and. ot’ course, it was even lower 
still in the yap toward I’riverniim and on part of the way to 
Tarracina where tlie pdain had to be crossed or 'kirted. Both 
lievoiid A'orba and toward Privernum we Ibund traces of a .sec- 
ond internal road which connected Se/'ze (Setia > ami Priieriium 
with A'orba. beside tlie road on the .side of the jJain. Thi' second 
road, which I hate not yet carefully iiive'tiyated. was connected 
on reaching the ]i]ain of Priverutuu with a and temple of 

con-iiler.ible interc-t. built in tlie latest period of Vulscian culture. 
It i.s tci be noted that here and further towanl the south the con- 
struction tends levs to the polyyonal and more to the rectangular 
system in cour-e-. 

Among otlier tliincs I ivacheil tlie |■•onclusion that the 'Uppo-ed 
site of ancient Prn'cruum is in reality only the site of tlte lloiuan 
city built alter the 'lestriiction i>f the \'obcian city. Tlie \'ol.-cian 
city must be .sought elsewheiv. This i- not the jdaec fur giving my 
yrounils for this (om-lasioii. wide]) will appear in the detailed publica- 
tion in the Paper- of tlie American ."ii-hocil. 

A few aeiieiMl f.iet- rail b" stated til regal'd to these ancient 
road'. Tlie earliest scetioii. especially around Xorba. Cora and 
Setia. belongs to the early manner of eon-truetioit. and can hardly be 
later than the vi or vti eiaitury i; c. 'J'he roads eoiisi-t ( 1) ofa heavy 
and Coin pact road-1 ed Usually over -ix metre- wide, of rubble whirh has 
bceoiiie a hard i. om rete and e.m he removed in iii.-isSes : ( 9 i ofa lower 
ret.iinina-wall of ]io]yaoii;ii imi-oiiry varyiiia gre.itlv in lieiglit. rising 
at times to a heiaht ot four, or live, and even .-even metres: id'i of an 
upper wall, inarkiiig the hoiiiidary on the rising side, which is often 
reaarded a- uuneci--sary : (4) ot variou.- lines of parallel polvgomil 
wall- both aliove and below the road-line These are used e.-peeiallv 
in roiky places, where it is necessary to guard the road against the fall 
of m.itcrial from above and from the uudermiiiiiig ofthe road-hed. 

It would apjiear a- it. at a point about halfway between each eitv, 
a .structure of coiisiilerable extent was jirojeeted from the road to 
ovi rlook the plain, tliotmli wlietherlor purpo-es of dclence or not is 
iinecrtain ,\t interval-, by the side of or below the road, and even as 
tar down as the edae ot tlic [ilain. there are croup.- of structures of the 
later polyamial -tyle ot the third and luiirth maimers, which evideiitlv 
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correspnnil to the great development of agricultural intere-its at the 
time of the Volseian supremacy culminating in the sixth century B. c. 

I am at present continuing the survey of the roads and of all the 
ruins of the pre-Roman period between the cities. The work n'hen 
completed will also include the gruund-})lans of the existing ruins on 
the sites of the Volscian cities themselves, and drawings of the walls, 
showing the various periods and styles of construction. Perhaps the 
most interesting of these plans, for its novelty, will he that of the 
group of polygonal structures on the promontory of Mt. Circeii. 
where I have heeii aide to connect very clearly the plan of the 
ancient city of Circeii with its acropolis, which was, in most un- 
usual fashion, detached from it on an overhanging peak, and 
connected with it hy a causeway. Then, on the highest peak, at 
an even greater distance from the ancient city was the original 
sanctuary, the so-called temple of Circe. 

NORBA. — E.xi’i.oH.vnoN OF TiiK Ancif.nt City. — Attention was 
first called to the ancient city cif Xorha in by an article hy 

Gerhard in the puhlieatiuiis of the German Institute, illustrated with 
drawings by an architect named Knapp. This article was, however, 
written without much, if any. study of the site, and the plan was 
hoth iuadequ.ite and erronemis. Nine lithographic drawings (Iblio') 
of its walls and gates by Edward Dodwell were posthumously pub- 
lished (London) in lbd4 without text. Since interest has been 
again aroused in the ancient cities of I.atium which jireceded Rome, 
and the theory has l.ieen advanced that in tliis entirely unexplored 
region can he found the solution of the prohlem of Early-Italian 
culture in so far as it was different from the Etruscan — N’orlia has 
lioen regarded f perhaps only during the last year or twoi Us the centre 
of any studies that iniglit be undertaken in this matter. (9n my recom- 
mendation it was decided to make of N'orha the centre of the School's 
explor.itions in the field during its first year. As so mueh of the 
ruins of the ancient city remained above ground, the first step to he 
taken was a complete survey of all the existing ruins, in the ho[)c 
that, after this was accomplished, the ^linistry would he willing to 
allow us to complete this work by Eillowing under ground the lines of 
construetioi'is and of stix>ets wliieli still reinaine<l to he traced. The 
work of the survey was intrusted to the engineer t'irilli. and very 
soon we hecaiiK' skilled in distinguishing the various jieriods of the 
eonstruetions and the prohahle course taken hy the walls under- 
ground. which we were ol'ten obliged to test hy sinking surveying 
])olcs and hy other means. In this way the [fian of the city was 
traced as completely as was jiossible under thesi‘ conditions. At 
present we still hope that onr reijuest for permission to carry on 
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the work hy uneoveriug the liMileii parts of the structures will not 
be denied us by the Ministry. 

The city .-hows one important fact. Its irregular oval shape, the 
position of its sates, and the irregular direction of its streets prove 
that here we have a civilization of a character totally diiferent from 
that of the Etruscans, not only in its origin but continuing to differ 
in its historic development. It has no trace of the division into four 
regular sections by the rurihi and the (lerniiitiiui^, a division which is 
sO common among Italic iirehistoric settlements. Etruscan cities, and 
Eoman camps, as to become a cardinal point in the question of origin, 
being connected with the religious consecration of the city. This 
absence of the riirilv and ilo ininnin-. i~. confirmed as a gener.il char- 
acteristic of the Latin and Volscian cities by an examination of the 
plans of Cora and .bignia. 

The early date of tlie tVanidation of Xorba is confirmed by a 
careful study of the successive j>eno<ls i.if construction, the latest of 
which — setting aside the reconstruction of the teinjjles — eannot he 
later than the iifth century In fact it wouhl be difficult to place 
the foundation of the city at a d.ite Liter tlian the ninth century n. c. 

The circuit of the walls is comjilete and measures about three 
kilometre'. It had threi- large g.ites and one small one, beside 
])0, sterns. One gate is defended by a round tower, and the weak side 
ot tlie wall, toward the hilb. is <]cfi’nded at an angle fiy a bastion 
wliieh still remains to a heiaht of almost bO feet. The walls Were 
built in till' first and 'ccond manners, and two sides were afterwards 
rebuilt in the third manner. 

As was ,.,0 o(tcn the ca'c in the primitive cities of Middle Italy, 
the wall-circuit enclosed two hills The laruer hill was the acropolis, 
the .smaller hill tvas tin- '.icrcd centre with the two principal temples. 
There were, however, two otlier temples, one on the acropolis and 
the other on a iioint jutting out toward the Pontine plain An 
immcii'e open cistern, nearly a hundred teet 'ijuare. was constructed 
on tlie slope ot the acropolis-hill, and apfiears ti.) have .sup[ilied the 
entire city witli w.itcr. Iicina connected he a network of passages 
with an intcrc'ting series ot well' liy ineuU' of which one can locate 
the position and e.'timate the size of the various houses, as well as 
determine in a measure the direction of the streets, ft was possible 
also to determine, even withom regular e.xcavatioii, the position, direc- 
tion and character of 'ever.d of the city streets. They were paved 
with slabs i,t medium 'izc. according to the method afterwanls 
adopted by the Komans. and were [u-ovided witli a raised sidewalk 
on each side. I he ujiper or main part of the city, which ran around 
the base ot the tivu hills, apjicars to liave lieeu entirely re-mudelled 
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and reconstructed during the third period. Until that time the 
natural outlines of the ground were pndjably left without much 
change: a large number of other ancient cities, as for example. 
Kusellae, never got beyond this stage. But at some jjeriod, perhaps 
in the seventh or sixth centuries — during what I regard as the third 
periiid — immense inner Ijastiuns were built to sustain broad artificial 
terraces, and the streets and lines of houses were then planned as they 
remained until the destruction of the city. It is evident from the 
few fragments remaining above ground that tlie temples at least were 
rebuilt in the fourth or even tlie third century j;. i'.; and all over the 
hill tliere are fragments of tiles and pottery of that jieriud. It was in 
the year S2 b. c. that the city was besieged by the troops of rsylla, 
and, being betrayed, was set on fire by its inliabitants, who perished 
rather than surrender. After that it was not inhabited, though in 
imperial times a villa ap[icars to have been erected at tlie base of the 
acrojiolis-hill. In Pliny's time it was a ruin visited by curious 

travellers, and so it has remained ever since: two modern towns 

growing U]i in its vicinity, one Vielow. named Xinfa. which was 

abandoned before the close of the Middle ,\ges. and the other on the 

opposite edge of the same mountain-spur as the ancient city, and 
perpetuating its name down to tin,' present time in the form of Xorma, 
CONCA=SATRICUM.- -About half-way between Porto d'Anzio 
(ancient Antnini) and Velletri i anc. Vditriu \ is a cuiak or farm 
calleil Co.N( A. .\bout here was placed the ain.-ieiit city of S vriiii f\i. 
which was cajitureil by L'oriolanU' together with Lungula, Pollusca 
and Corioli. In the xiir century a medieval fortre-^ wa-; constructed, 
in part of the material of the ancient walls. The site has been 
studied. In fact. M. de la Blanchcrc. then a member of the French 
School at Rome, made a study of C'onca which he published as a 
volume ot the UlhhotJtt (pic dcs K('iilc-'( I' /'It Ill'll d .If/ii III it ih' TluniC, 
During the past summer. M. Graillot. at pre'cnt a member of the 
French isclmol, again undertook a study of the ancient site. It 
was also visited in the autumn by Professor Helliig. on the invitation 
of the owner, Signor Mazzoleni, and at Helbig's rt'coinmendation 
Count Tyszkiewicz, the well-known collector, aereed to join tlie 
Iiroprietor in an excavation. The excavation was ])laced in charge 
of iM. (iraillot. but, at the beginning, an experienced excavator, who 
formerly had charge of the government excavations, in the Faliscan 
region, Francesco Mancinelli. was called to Conca. and he located more 
exactly the tombs of the necropoli and the site of the ancient citv 
and temples. There a])i)ears to be some dispute as to priority of 
discovery of the exact location of the temiile of Dea iMatiita, which 
will later be mentioned, liut into this <ptestion it is not my province 
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tu enter. Maueinelli on hi.s departure ^ent one of his experienced 
excavators to carry on the work under M. (traillots direction. 

The first discovery of importance «'as that of an interesting 
temple. As ^(jon as tliis was known the (lovernmeut Archa'olo^ical 
Commission t<iok ]>art in its exjdoratiou. first by the senilina of rfig. 
P.aspiii and then by tlic intervention of Comm. Baniabei. head of the 
Department of Excavations at the Ministry, and Count Cozza, whose 
special Studies in Etruscan architecture have made liini the greatest 
liviny authoi'ity on tliis subject. Very soon a niimlier of terra- 
ci.ittas beloimina to the decoration of the temple beaau to appear, 
es])ecially antetixe.s. Thc'e belonged to several ]jerio(ls and showed 
the various stayes of development and reconstruction of the temple 
from the beyinniny of tin- sixtli century down to the close of the 
fourth century, .'fimilar proofs of these vicissitudes came to liyht in 
excavatiny the structure itself, for the fouudation-walls revealed the 
ehaiiyes of yround-plaii eorresj.K.indiny to the various reconstructions. 
Tfie carlie't pei-iod was that of the early Jftrusi'au " temple of red 
tufa with the larye wide tlie next with a narrower celln of 

temporary i oii-truction. while a second temple of white tufa was 
heiiiy built. 'i'lic most important chanye was, that the f.iurth 
reeoii-tnietioii iijc’olved the ch.-niye to a nionuuiental jieripteral temple 
with decorations on a su)ierh scale 

I'he style ot the aiUetixes anil yahle-scul[it tires is purely Greek, 
liut they ai'e of terracotta, as was tlie Italian eiistom. Tliere arc two 
heads ladonaiim to a sia-ies of riyiires of the close of the sixth century 
( .'iln-'i ) 1 1 which .irc unsiiri'i I'se 1 in It. dy or Greece for the l.ieauty 
and i.lelii.'acy o.' their workuiansliip. 

I he di'covcrv i' altogether one of the most inpiortant made in 
Italy of late year--. It merits a lull acconut in this .Journal: eon- 
.seipieiitly. I -hall defer 'aiNiny i’urther detads until the excavations 
liax'e m.ule lurthcr jiroyress. Tliey were .-tojijied hv order of tlie 
yioeriiiiieiit alter a lew davs' work. The owner was allowed to 
pro- eed after a while. Thi' Ministry decided to itscll'iindcrtakcthc 
cNi a\ .itioii on account ot it- im|iortance. 

IM.iny tomb- ,irc now bcina opened in the necropolis, and thev 
date Iroiicthc \-|i and vi centuries They are espeeiallv remarkahle 
tor the larye niimher of objei t.s and pieces of amher. Two report' 
ha\e thii- lai’ liecn puMi-hed. One. Iiy M. Graillot. entitled L^' 
'rimiJf ill- (’iiiii-ii, ap])eared in the .Ian.-.\ [iril No. of the d/i'/m/i/os 
il A rrlii nliii/ii itil l]i-,ii,ii-ii ot the French Scliool in Koine: the other, 
hy ( oiiim llarn.ahii and ('mint ( 'ozza. appeared in the -laiiuarv 
mimbei- ot the .\iitr.ii ilri/h Soul. Tlie es(iecial importauce of the.-e 
exi-ai'ations lit .sJatricum will he evident when we realize that they 
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lire givincc U' for the first time important specimens of the art and 
industries current in the jilain-cities of Latium during the fii'st cen- 
turies after the fuun<lation of Rome. 

NARCE (near Mazzano). — .\t and near a hill called Narce, clo.->e 
to the modern town of Mazzano, not far from Campagnano. in the 
centre of the Faliscan region, the discovery was made, some time 
'ince. of an earlv city and necropolis of the viii. vii. aiud succeeding 
centuries. Some account of this discovery is given in the govern- 
ment pulilicatittn Mn'io Fuli-'rn. in the series ot the Acml. ih:i [.nirci. 
The upper gallery in the Faliscan Museum at the Villa Giulia at 
Romi; is almost entirely filled with the re.sults of the (excavations 
made here, while a eonsiderahle part of the material has been .'Old. 
The latc't excavations have been carried on. iit ditfereut jiarts ot the 
necropolis, fiy Sig. Beiiedetti and by Sig. Manciuelli. The toml's 
opened are well-tombs and trench-tomlis of the i.x. viii. and \'ii cen- 
turies. and represent onlv the archaic period. Neither is there any 
trace of foreign importations. 

The greatest novelty brought out by Bcuedetti's tomb~ has lieen 
the use in the earliest \'ases. especially in the X illanova cineiary 
mils, of a surface-decoration of lead. Tn the earliot exanpiles the 
lead is put on very irregularly and clumsily in narrow strips, forming 
oo^sh7.■l(^ .• in later exanifiles tin; lead ajipear' to have been ajiplicd. 
niore regularly, in a state of fusion. This ornamentation is so easily 
rubbed ort in removing the dirt that it undoubtedly had exi-ted on 
vases pirevii.msly found without being noticed, having been cleaned 
olf before coming into the hands of the aivluei.'logists. In one case 
the .'ini't 'ihn (.in the topi of the cover of a cinerary urn i~ ti.irmed not ot 
bauds but of flat balls of lead. 

The .series of tombs of the earlic't jieriod excavated by Man- 
ciiielli contained a number of import.int novelties. They give, in 
the first place, a more comiilete serie--. than was heret(')tore known, 
of cinerary urii' illustrating the development of the \ illanova ty[ie 
both in firm and decoration. Tlien. what is entirely new. there are 
a number of the vase-suppiorts in the firm of double cones (under 
which the lire was built) whicli have caryatid figure^ both painteil 
am.l in relief. One has a single row and another a double row ot 
the figures in relief of extremely primitive workmanship. 

VULCl — Some excavations were carried on at X ulei during ISho by 
Sig. Maneinelli. on the propertv of I’rim e Torlonia. The excavator 
opened a numlier of tombs of ditl'erent periods and style.s — well- 
to nbs, trench-tombs, and chamber-tombs. Two ot the chamlier- 
tombs contained otijects of interest. ( )ne had buriids ot two difierent 
pieriods. attested bvthe |;resence of both Corinthian and fdack-tigured 
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vase.s. Tile second had a ^roui) of Corinthian vases as tine as any 
ever found in a single toinh in Italy. One \vas espeeially remarkable 
for it^ central zone of pni'.-es.sioual ligures. and another for its gorgon- 
head, showing that altlmngh made nnddulitedly in Greece, it was 
made for the Etruscan market and for the Etruican ritual. These 
vase- will he published and illustrated, a^ they liave been secured 
for the Museum of tlie University of Pciinsyh ania. 

BENEVENTUM. — C.X'i’s or Till; Ala II or Tu.v.i.vx. — As jiart of the 
work cif the new American School in Rome it w.is decided to make 
moulds and easts of the 'culpturc' of the triumjdial arch of Trajan at 
Bcneventuui. This arch is in a better state of preservation than 
those in Rome. Its sculptures also are liner in style and more 
important as a series thin any other The processional frieze 
eiicin Img all four 'ides of the moiiuiueiit under the cornice is unique. 

The permission of the Giivernment wa.s most gi'ai i()usly granted. 
The work was entrusted t(; the ablest uiiiulder iu Italy, .Sig. Annibale 
Piernovelli. whose work of imiufling the column of .Marcus Aurelius 
for the German Institute last year wa^ sit successful. The e-X])ense of 
the Work i' met by sub-ci'iptioiis raised by the ellorts of Professor 
Warren, tenquirary chairman, and Professors Hale and Frothingham. 
Director' of the S'ln.iol for the pa't year 

irets of the ea'ts are going to the Museum of the University of 
Pi-nn'VhMiiia. to the .\rt Jintitutc of Chicago, and to the University 
of Michigan. Ann .Vrlior. Complete sets or single jiieces will be 
'iipplied by rlic School to any institution. 

All the figured reliefs of the arcli. exi/ept those which are 
duplicates or arc vi-ry bailly injured, will be moulded. I'hese 
eoii'ist ot fl ) tlin-c rows each ot tour Lirae reliefs: i'2i two I’ows of 
loui' small relicts • ( .g i the Irieze: (4) tour colossal allegorical ligures iu 
the spandril' of the arch — all on the out'idc: f.'> i two large proces- 
sional relief' of the same size and style as the famous ones of the 
arch of I'ltiis. on the interior of the arch. 

1 he strong ])ortraiture in some of the heads {i.‘sj)cciall v those of 
Irajaii liiiu'idl > the ideal hcauty ot some of the figures ( especiallv 
tho'C ot the god' and allegorical ]ier'ouages) show the hand not onlv 
ot a rc:iiarkablc artist, Put ot one who was un loubtedlv a Greek. 

Iheworkoi moulding will be finished hy the beginning of .luiie. 
.\s there i' no 'cric' ot ea'ts ot monumental Roman sculpture in the 
market, even of an inferior character, thc'c casts of the arch will be 
c.xtiTiucIy wdu.dilc to .all museums for historical illustration. 

.\. L. Fi;(.>iTn.M.ii.\M, -Ti;. 
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EUROPE. 

GREECE. 

THE SPREAD OF WORKS OF GREEK ART THROUGHOUT EUROPE. — 
Me. aArthvr .J. Evans delivereil in Edinbiirdi the fourth of this year's 
eourse of the Itiiiud ieeturos in arrlaeoloey. TIiu suhjeet wa.': I'he Ri-'n: 
of Late Clitic Cultnn on the Continent, and iU Mix-HdhiCa: < 'ha racter. 

Mr. Evans said, besides the eontaet ivith the ancient Venetian.^ 
referred tii in the preceding leiture. the Celtic art u'as larefly infiii- 
eneed h}' direct coninjCTcial interc(>ur^e with (-trceee. Find> of this 
period containing Greek ves.sels of si.xth- and hfth-centnry fahrie are 
seattere<I over a wide area from Central Eastern Fraiiee ti.> Moravia. 
Among- the most eharaeteri.'tie of tin.- ohjeets thu,' im])orted are hronze 
tripods, hydrias. numerous heaked wine-vase^ or oenoehoes, flat howL 
of hronze like tile jireceding. and j>ainted vases. The^e Were orig- 
inally deserilied by Dr. Lindeiisehmit and others as Etruscan, hut 
their Greek origin wa> now in almost all eases authenticated, and 
hesjieaks a very lively i-ommereo with Hellenie laniL. The gen- 
eral range of the finds tenils to 'how that the hulk of these uhjeet> 
came by Adriatic routes. Flomeeaine from Corinthian and Cheladian 
tvorkshops. others from Alagna Graeeia, and in the Roseninsel. in 
Bavaria, tvere found fragments of painted jiottery whieli -was prohiihly 
derivi'd from Tarentum. Tlie greater part of tlie.'C imported olijeets 
Were fuunil lieside skeletons, often as.'oeiated witli remains of ehariots. 

At Gniclitvyl. in tlie Canton of Berne, was found under tliese condi- 
tions a liydria of sixtii-century (ireek falirie, and with it a late-Hall- 
statt sword, and in a contemporary depiosit .it La Garenne. in the 
Cote (FOr, a tripod similar to one found at Olymjiia. At Durkheim, 
near Speyer, in the remains of a tumulus was found anotlier tripod 
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ami bronze ve-sub of tifth-centurv <late. ^inlilar to one found at Vulei. 
Similar timU belonging to thi.-i [leriod are s[)ecially freiiUent in the 
Valley of the Saar, and in tho'e and kindred deposits we already beein 
to .'ee the beuinnine^s of imlie'enous Celt'.e imitations of some of tlie 
imported Greek models. In the barrow^ of the iMarne ami other 
eemeteries of Champagne we see imported oenochoes and painted 
va^es as'oeiated with arms and ornaments of jironoiineed Late 
Celtic '' eharaeter. Remarkable to nli-a'oups of the same class, 
belonging in this ea>e to the fourth century, u. e.. are 'een in the )iar- 
rows excavated at AVald-Alaesheim. between the Saar and Xahe. and 
at Kygenbilson. near Tongres. 

It thus apjiears that from the .sixth century liefore our era onward 
there was a continual How of < Ireek commerce into these East-IIauli'h 
regions, exercising a modifying influence' on the later Hallstatt culture, 
and contributing an important fai-tor to the formation of the i.ate- 
Celtie art. About 400 is. i ..before thegresit Gsutlisli invasions. Gaulish 
swarms sacked Rome and oceupied Xorthern Itsdv. and at the same 
time the Belgic tribc-s pushed we'twsird to Britain, while others 
advanced to tlie Pyrenees and penetrated to Siiain. Eastward the 
Bariubian countries were overrun, Delphi jilundered. .iml f'eltic king- 
doms founded in Thrace, and, finally, in part of Asia Minor — the later 
fialatia. Xi.ir wa- this all, Boilic-' of merceiiarie.- took service with 
Greeks, Etruscan^, and Carthaginianr in Sicily. Central Italy. Macedon. 
and eheuhere. The petition ot the Celtic tribes hecam ■ thus co-mo- 
politan, and we mu^t V)e prepared to find traces of very variou.s 
intlueuces. The migration which turneil a large part of Xorth Italy 
into Cisalpiite Gaul" has R.fi its tisu-e- in cemeteries like that of 
Marzab(jtto. tlie i-ounterpart of those of <fham[iagne: and this settle- 
ment in the Po Valley greatly proiuoteil the ditfU'ion of Italian 
civilization among the Gaul.'. More to the cast their Danubian exten- 
sion brought them into i-untact with a special Pontic or Greco-Sevthian 
culture, oflshoots of which, moreover, into Central Euro[ie luel bi/eii 
ali'e.idy illu'tr.itcd liy liiids like that of Vcttersl'cld, in Silc-ia 

hlr. Evans suggested that it wa.s through the intimate contai.-t with 
the Pannoniaii and Illyrian tribes (which may have begun much 
earlier i that the ( 'eltic craftsmen became aciiuuinted with that survival 
of the spiral -y-tem ol oruainciit of which the pure ILdlstatt culture 
had ]ire.served but little, but whii-h, as had been alre.idy ]iointed out. 
is found in the Bo-nian remains of the Early Iroii-.Vge. and forms a 
(li'tingui'hcil tVature of the Latest Bronze-Age of Hungary, which 
overlaps the HalLtatt Period in the Alps. These spiraliform motives. 
whi( h he nceforth l iecoine an inseparable part of late-Ci'ltic ornaments, 
may in thi- way tie traced back by a lineal descent to the much earlier 
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spiral decoration of the Aegean countries, of which that of Mykenai 
itself was an otfshnot. This system had been spread by the old course 
of the amber cfnnnierce to the Bronze-Age poiiiilation of Scandinavia, 
liy whom it seems to have been propagated in a limited degree to the 
Orkneys, Scotland, and Ireland, But this earlier wave had long been 
spent, and it was the Later-Celtic invaders who brought the Celtic s]>iral 
system back, as it still survived almo:^t within the memory of man — 
in the decoration, ibr instance, of Highland iii>tols — to our inlands. 
This was a later branch of the same parent trunk, but the ijUestion 
naturally arose : Where were its roots? In the Aegean L-lands this 
spiral s}>tem went batk to the third millennium liefore our era, and 
the lecturer himself had long suspected that this early Euro[)ean sys- 
tem titted on to that of .\ii-dynasty Egypt, where the scarabs showed 
that the returning spiral <lecoration— in Egyjit of very remote origin- 
attained its a[)ogee. 

Mr, Evans had undertaken a journey to Krete — the natural link 
between the Aegean world and Egypt — partly owing to the belief that 
he would there find the "missing link," in the shape of imported 
Egyptian models. This e.xpectation has been fullv realized. He 
found traces of a strong xii-dynasty influence (c. 2S0O r,. c. ), and siile 
by side with legyptian scarabs indigenous Krctan sealstones copied 
from them, some with the returning spiral motive, a^ found elsewhere 
on Aegean sites. Mr. Evans ventured to consider this proof of the 
ultimate connection of the European sidral system, such as the Celts 
carried to its greatest i>erfection. with that of ancient Egypt to be 
ali.solute and final. — .Y. Y. rZ/ac.^, .Ian. 10. 'vm;; from Ydiiil). Scot-iiunn. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SEI LENOS-MYTH. — At the Feb. -3 meeting of 
the English Arclucological In.stitute. Mr. T.M.i otuin Ei.y exhibited, and 
read a paper on. a terracotta figure found in Kypros by Major Ales- 
sandro ili Cesn(da. an<l [uiblished in as "a bearded Hercu- 

les .. in a lion-skin.'’ Mr. Ely showed that this was incorrect, and 
that the figure was that of iseilenos. of a somewhat refined ty[)e. 
Seileiios was a favourite subject with artists of every kind. A east 
was shown itf the uniijue tetradrachm of .Etna with the head of 
Seilenos. IMr. Ely traced the devclojaneiit of Seilenos from an inde- 
[)endent Asiatic deity of flowing water (as on the Ficoroni cZsZi/) to the 
[)osition of a drunken servant of Dionysos. As to outward form, the 
lowest type is the I’apposeilenos. A nobler conception is lound when 
Seilenos ajijiears as the guardian of the infant Dionysos. I.ikc other 
water-deities, Seilenos was gifted with wisdom and prophetic powers. 
To i<lyllic [aietry he is what Teiresias is to tragedy and Kalchas to 
t-pic Verse. Though sometimes confounded with Satyrs, he is dis- 
tinctly their superior, as in the Satyric drama and in the iiageants of 
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the Pttilemie', Hi.- ru^-^ed features were well adapted for (ji'iilU and 
to ward otf the evil eve. Like Pan. lie tormed an excellent toil for 
Eros and other tvpe> of yonthfnl beautv so [irevalent in later Greek 
art. iMr. Ely eaiiie to the conclusion that his terracotta represented 
an actor [ilaviim the [larl of Seilenos. — Athrn.. Feh. 2h, 90. 

CARPETS SPREAD BEFORE THE SHRINES OF THE GODS.— At the 
Xovetulier nieetine of the Archa'olo'j;ical Society ot Berlin. Gl'RTIT's 
spoke of the nnict recent pml dications and said that Ussing in his 
juio. l‘n I'tJii ndt'Aritif u had come independently to the same 
conclusion? which Picdner laid before the society some time ago. and 
sujiiiorted them by an instructive inscription from the Bad. dc Ce/v. 
Hdlui. I lit. i> y’24i. in which the dedication of a carpet and several 
.seats to the Motlier of the Gods at ('liio< is mentioned, .so that no 
iloubt remains that carpets were used to spread before the shrines ot 
the gods. — JSJ'W. bS9b. No. 4. 

DATE OF THE POLITEIA OF ARISTOTLE.— M. Fofc.JLRT has turned 
to account an imscription of Rhamnous (lIpaKTiK-u of the Arch. Sfoc. of 
Athens, pub. in ls9;;. p. b'>;. the most ancient document in which 
mention is made of a bj.-yihde-s i middle of the iv century ), for the pur- 
jio.se of corrolioratinu the nriding Koirf/z/Tz/r in the 1‘oh'ti'in of Aristotle 
(chaji. xi.iii. He has elsewhere cited arguments, taken from inscrijt- 
tions of Grojjos. for jihi<-ing the ilrawiiig uji of this work between ddd 
and dd2 ; the mention of the archon Kejihisophon 1 1129-8 ^ is an addi- 
tion mad(.‘ after the [itd>rL( atioii of the book. — S. R. in RA. Oct. '9."). 

THE THYMELE IN GREEK THEATRES. — In the (dctober number of the 
Cl'i>dnil Jttrifii. Mr. .\. P>. Look luis a pajier On the Thi/nnle m (drah 
ri/o/t/'t’s. whicl'i 1 egiiis with the 'following sentence; “ IModern rejiro- 
ductioiis of the Greek ilrama have familiari/.ed Us with the ajijiearance 
ot a s(|U.ire altar to Diony-os mounted on .stejis and 'tanding in the 
centre of a circular orchc.stra. This altar, customarily inscribed 
AlONYCOY. is spoken of as tlic OvjRXii. The orthoilo.x further 
exjdaiii that in it we have .i relic of the old dithyrambic jjerfonnance ; 
it carries us back —they say — to the sevetdh or sixth century n. c. 
when a ' horus sane and danced round a rustic altar in honor of the 
vintage god." Idle accuracy of this dcfndtion has already been 
([Uestioned. and this jiaper is an attemjd to clear uj) the i[Ue.stion in so 
tar as it J'elati s to the cult of Dionysos. From the evidenci- of vases, 
altars, and other monuments the writer cbncludes; " W'e shall not 
then be mi'talteu if we sUj)j)ose that the normal service of Itionysos 
comjiriscd an otlering by Krc on the /3(j>/.<.ok. and an otfering without 
tire on the T/jd-ega — both taking jdace in the visible jjresence of the 
god." The writer show? how this evidence of tcmjdc-olferings throws 
light ujion the arrangcmeiit of the theatre through the clo'e analog v 
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of the theatre through the close analogy of the theatre to those of 
the temj)le in Dionysiae services. It aiJiicars that in the ])riniitive 
Diony.'iac service the thi/mtlc n'as a table ujion which victims were 
cut up, and that the rustics who sang, or the actor who declaimed, did 
so standing on this table while the audience remained on the ground. 
The testimony of the text ( especially that of Pollux i is contlrmed by 
that of the vase-paintings, especially by Archaic Boeotian pottery dis- 
covered on the site of the Kabeirion at Thebes. These vases, and 
esi)ecially one in the British Museum, are caricatures of actual reli- 
gious services. The writer concludes : " ( 1 1 The early rpa-ireta resem- 
bled a stage ; ( 2 ) the early rpd-tfa was used as a stage both by singers 
and by the actor. The inference is obvious — the early rpd-L^a was the 
early stage. This identification cuiiijdctes the analogy between the 
theatrical performance and the ordinary ritual of Dionysos. The 
latter postulated a cultus-statue with the customary OvpeXai. ciz. a 
jSiopik and a rpa-n-e^a. The former has now been shown to have com- 
plied with these conditions. The statue and the /5o.)pds .stood in the 
orchestra; the rpuTre^a was none other than the stage." The author 
goes oil to investigate the relative position in the theatre of Xoyaor and 
6vpi\-i] Tile former being parallel to the tangent of the orchestral 
circle and the latter I'eing somewhat doul.>tful, the orthodox view 
being that it ocrupieil the central point of the circle. The evidence 
in regard to this opinion is very thoroughly discusse'l. and all the 
inonumental eviden<-e hitherto di.-covi.avd is utilizeil. Hi> conclusion 
is that in all probability in the middle of the fifth century, at least, 
the thiiiiich stood almost imnieiliately in front of a low stage with the 
statue of the god on one sick — an arrangement corresponding to that 
em]iloyed in the regular ritii.d of Diuny'Os. As the staae ste]i by 
.ste]i encroached upon the orchestra, the thpnich . originally a separate 
block, became merged in the stage .-o as to project from it. and tlnally 
disa[ipeared into it. so that the stagi' thenceforward ajipronriated its 
name and is known either as /o;/(/o/i or //< vac k, the transition being 
probably com])lete by the middle of the fourth century. 

THE GUITAR IN GREEK ART. — Stringed inUsical instruments are 
divided into two great categorie-. Those which, like the harp, are 
coinjiosed of a frame ami sOunding-box U[ion which are strung open 
strings to be struck by the linaers or by the plectrum ; each vibrating 
throughout it.s entire length can give but one sound, always the 
same. In the other class, to which belong the lute, guitar aitd the 
violin, the sounding-ln)ard is surmounted Ijy a long neck. The strings, 
ordinarily few in number, are stretdied from one eiiil to the other. 
By [ire.'sing a string with a finger of the left hand against anv pitint 
uiion the neck, while striking it lower down with the right hand, one 
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can sliortfii the vibration^ at will, and consequently produce sounds 
uiure or less hiah. < O' tlicse two classes of instrunients. the first was 
by far the most well-known in antiquity; to it belonged the only 
really national musical instruments of Greece — tlie lyre and the 
kltharn. The necked instrument.s are rarely referred to. They are 
included, however, in a variety of stringeil instruments mentioned by 
Xikomaehos ! reign of Tiberius). Xikomachos. wrongly likening the 
moui.ichord to the -arcui/cis. t.ikes it as a tyfie of a whole group of 
instruments founded upon the same principle, but which differed 
according to the number of strings. AcC(.irdiug to Pollux, the mono- 
chord I analogous to the modern rnlKib of Cairci) was used by the 
Arabs, while the -uidofyo. identi' al with the former -u'l dorpos of Xiko- 
rnacho', was of As-yrian origin and had three strings. 

Another e.xotic in^trunieitt of tliis class, the o-Ktroui^ds had four 
strings, (.'our-crning tlie of Sap]iho. tlie de.'crijitions arc contra- 

dictory; i.a;rtaiii texts make it resemble a harp and identify it with 
the ; otlicrs give it oidy two strings. Whatever may havc 

beeii the preci-e nature of the^e iii.-trumcnts. there i.s no dciubt. accord- 
ing to the ti.xt of Xiltoin.ichcis. tliat all or a grc.iter jjart ol them 
po-^essed a meehanism admitting an artificial shortening of the .strings 
by nn.'aus of linger-prc"Ure, which alone allows a truly artistic use of 
'Uch elementary instruments. 

All ot' tlio'c iu'trument'. iln.- n.-mic- of wlii<di the ancient authors 
Itave handed down to u-, are cxjiressly iju.diltcil a- h.irbari.iu iiiveii- 
ticiii'. Thi' attribution is , oiilirme<l by Iggyjiti.ui ami Assyrian mc>nu- 
rnent', wliidi .slnov u- th.tt m.-iny in->ti'Uineiit' of thi- kind were in use 
throughout tic.' I iriciit iti ino^t aucicut times. It is evident, tlien. that 
tin y raiue tlieiie(,' to (trceei- by way of I'lio-nic in and Lydia. Wd) 
ditl'Used through arch. lie art. they ffll into disi.-redit after the Medean 
wars, to ccjinc into favor ag:dii in the i\’ i.enturv i; < .. and c-pecially 
ill the Alexandrian epi.n h. 

Foi' the lii'toiy ol'tlii- iiiiroductioii of tlie-i' icckcd imtrunicnt- into 
tin. Hellenic world, it would be interesting to note at wdiat ]ireci-e 
I po( h tin V a pj a ared. di'apjM.-ai ed. and re.ippi ai'ed ujioii the ligurnd 
iiioriuiiicnt'. Til l.'i'j'.i K v.m -Jan cnutesteil that da."ie ait knew and 
I'epri -(.'Ulnd iU'ti uini'iit- of this kind . but in 1 sS] .sstcph.mi, ( oimnciit- 
inc on a -ilvc-r ji.iter.i found ue.ir Irbit. the central motive of wdiii-li is 
a figure pladiig iqioii a lyre, ri.-futcd t!iis allii'iiiation and enumerated 
tell relief-. Ilf Pioniaii -areophagi upon which in-i-keil in-triuuerits were 
1 epi'. -eiiti'd. W. von .laii contended that of all of these rcjii'esenta- 
tioii- not one wa- from (.reii e. .md. at tlie -.atne time, tliat the repnh- 
liean epoi h oi Home had nut furnished a single example. 
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There are, however, three monuments all of Greek origin, all ante- 
rior to the Roman em[iire, which clearly represent instruments of this 
family. (1) The first figure i.- that of a muse from a triad of reliefs 
discovered hy iM. Fougere.s at Mantineia in 1887. These reliefs are 
known to have decorated a base upon Avhich stood a celebrated group 
by Praxiteles. W’e are certainly in the pre'cnee (jf a work of the middle 
of the IV century, and we see that in this epoch the luiiifhai rn tvas suffi- 
ciently in use and sufficiently in favor in Greece for a sculptor to make 
it an attribute of a muse at the same time with the national lithin-n. 
Avliich is played by one of her .-iisters. The muse of Matineia. like all the 
analogous figuri's upon sarcOjihagi. jiresses th<' strings with the left 
hand and plays with her right. The in.-trunient resembles a long 
sjioou in it- form and in the pro]iortion-- of uei-k to bowl. The con- 
tours of the sounding-box are cut at sharp angles and not rounded off 
Us in other -^[leeimens. i2i A sei ond examide is f)und in a terra- 
cotta figurine frcun Tanagra, recently acquired fiy the Louvre. This 
statuette is one of the most charming and graceful loimd in the Bo.'O- 
tian necropolis. It is easily attributable t>'i the epocli of Alexander. 
The young woman, or muse, is seated upon a rock; her attitude 
reealls that of the Mantineian muse. It is di'tinguished hy the ele- 
gance of her toilet, the aristoeratic form of the hand-, and her exqui- 
>ite youthful grace. The in.'trument. lighter and 'horter than in tin- 
relief. has the shape of an elong.ited pear: the h.iiidle is not .'Cparated 
from the soundiug-hox l>y a <harp angle, hut hy an elegant eurve 
forming an insensihle transition. The musician holds her pniidoorn 
hori/ont.dly afti-r the fa-hiou of the inandoliu or guitar, and not 
inclined as dues the Mantineian muse < i Another iigurine from 
IMyrina > reeeiitly acquired hy the I.ouvreea little Eros of jilayiid 
movement luu crude execution, is also re[ivesentcd with one of these 
instrument--. The guitar, tormcd very like that of the 'tatueite oi 
Tanagara, appear.^ heavy for the child who plays it. Contrary to the 
Usage, he holds the instrument oii Ids arm, tlie iieek d.twn. the b,.\vi 
tl]). hut it is still the right hand tvhieh touches tlie strings, Tlii' 
figurine, which intist date from the s'eeonil eeiilury n. ' . i- the only 
exaiiqile known in Gra-co-Roinan art of a guitar-playing Eros, 

The [latera of Irhit. mentioned ahove. makes, it is true, an exeeji- 
tioii. This gives us an Eros playing a guitar and seated upon a lion, 
hut this ohiect, as .'^tejihaiii points out. is a Sassaidaii work. It is 
interesting to enmpare it with the tigure from iMyrina. Stepliani h.i' 
well said that the Persian artist is insjareil hy two motives frequent in. 
fi reek art — the Ivrieist Eros, and Eros on a lion: he has eninbined 
them and modified them to the custom of his countrymen in giving- 
Eros a [losture and an instrument with which they were familiar. 
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In all J)riili.i1jility tLi- three monument-; here describeil are not the 
iinly representation." of the guitar in Hellenic art. It would he 
reniarkahlf if vase-paintings, jiriucipally archaic, did not offer an 
example. On the other hand, the reliefs upon Roman sarcophagi are 
little more than copies frcmi originals of tlu‘ Alexandrian ejioch. — 
Theodoee Reixac'h, in REG. IStO, pp. o71-7S. 

THE SUBJECT OF THE SO-CALLED ALEXAN DER - SARCOPHAGUS. — 
Amongst the rich Linds made in the necropolis of Sidon in IS.sf. tlie 
niO't magnificent is undcauhtedly tlie highly decorated, polychrcjinatie 
sarcophagus which has been known as the Alexander sarcoidiagus. 
The designation of this sarcopdiagus as that of Alexander the Great 
has not withstood criticism. The variou> suhsequent hyjiothe.ses fall 
into two groipis • according to some (llamdy, Ferrot, conditionally 
Winter; it helonged to a IMacedonian general, such as Parnienion and 
Ferclikkas ; according to others i T. Keinach and Studniezka i it belonged 
to a Persian or Griental great jier'cnage i according to tftudniczka 
Abdalonymo". king of Sidon). 'I'hese inter] ifetations in like manner 
cannot withstand critici,"m. The subjects n,] ire.sented ujion tlii.s sarco- 
[>hagus are The Rattle of Alexander, The Idon-Hunt. The Panther- 
I flint. tMo scenes i.it' Warl'are and a Murder. The fact that Alexander 
hiiu-elf i" represented in one of these reliefs and that the central figure 
a]il>cars alternati.'ly in ( d'eek and Persian co."tume suggests that the 
"arci iphagus belonged tc,) one of the immediate followens i.if Alexander, 
of whom the mo-i jirobalde .seeins to be J.aotiiudoii of Mytilene. who 
nniiiediately after Alexander's death in d2d was ^atra]) of Pcibylonia. 
.■Syria, and Plimnicia. In the sceue rcjirc'cnting The Battle of Alex- 
ander, r.aoiiiedon appears a- the eeutral figure, represented. U" he well 
niiuht have been, as the youthful companion of the king. In the 
T.ion-Hunt. he i" again theeentral figure in conqiany with Alexandi r, 
and is clad in Pcr.sian costume. In the Panther-Hunt he again ajipeai'" 
in I’ersian co."tuiiie. haoniedon may well have engaged in -ueh sjiort 
in the animal ]iark of .Sidon. In one of the jiediments isf the "arco- 
[iliaaus i^ rejiresenleil a murder-scene, whicli may be inter]ireteil a- 
that of IMeleagros. Meleagros had been dcs-ignated liy Alexander as 
satraji for Pho iiieia and (.'oIe"yria. an<l only byhisileatheouldLaoni- 
eilon secure the province. The two remaining .scenes were scenes of 
warfare and treachery sudi U" ehar.icteri/.ed the ]ieriod. The rule of 
T.aoiiiedon was a short oite la-ting only three years. In the same room 
witli this sarcojihagU" were found three others, one of which mav have 
been that of Laomeihrn's wife, the other, as Hamdy has suggested, that 
ot the regent Penlikkas and of his sLter Atalante. It was ajiju'o- 
priate that La(jmed(jn "hould be buried in b^iilon. I'hough cajitured 
and carried to Karia his body was jirobahly lirought to Sidon bv the 
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friend of Perdikkas (who was proliahly also Laomedon's personal 
friend] Eumenes of Kardia. The sarcophagus of Laomedon, as we 
may now well call it, was pvohahly made in Sidon itself in the year 
ol9 or 31S «. 0 . The other three sarcophagi appear to have heen 
made in the same workshop. — W. Jodkich in JAI. lS9d, pp. 16d-S2. 

TWO SEPULCHRAL LEKYTHOI. — PERCY G.YRDNER puhlishes ill the 
JUS ( vol. xv, ji. 32') I a lekythO' from Eretria and a second from 
Athens, both recently acquired for the Ashmoleaii Museum. The 
peculiar feature of the first is a Winged Nike in [ilace of the U'Ual 
mourning woman. The second lekythos varies from the usual design 
in placing in the hands ol the female figure a >mad liier containing 
the hody of a dead child. 

AN ATHENIAN LEKYTHOS.— All Atlieiiiau lekytho-:, recently aciiuired 
hy the Britidi Museum is interesting in two aspects. Fir.Tt the design 
upon it illustrates the use to which such khi/thoi were put. M'e see a 
woman [apparently a mourner > carrying ofterings for the dead. In her 
right hand is a funereal lekythos of the same sha}ie as the one on 
which the design occurs. In her left hand is a haskct of fruit and a 
colored sash to bind around the stele on the tomb. Secondly, is the 
inscription beside her llaTpoKXi i) yup(. On first thought one might 
suppose that the vase-painter must have intended to rcjireseiit one of 
the Women who, according to the llhol i .xi\'.3'>l i.niouriied ostensibly 
for Patroklos. each having her own sorrows. Put the scene on the 
vase is of too ordinary a nature to justify such interpretation. However, 
the aliove lines tfom the lliml l.iecame the basis of a Greek proverb. 
lluT/joK/\o5 -pdc/jao-i?, and it seems that this vase is a direct illustration of 
till' proverb. The inscription is not placed on the stele, which besides 
would be in front of her were there one, but it is painteil on a tafilet 
hanging behind her and she turn,- toward it. The position of the 
hand stretched backward is contrary to the rule, which was to raise 
and sti'etch forward tin' hand. The ilrawing of the vase belongs to a 
late stage, the severe period. The lines are refined, the composition 
good, the drapery is renden-d in fine lines, and the color is delicately 
applied. — A. S. Murray. JUS, l-Kti.j. p. 1VI2. 

ATTIC VASE IN FORM OF A BUST OF ATHENA. — In the Pritish Museum 
is an Attic vase of most finely carvel worknian-hi[) which belongs to 
the class of vases greatly m vogue in the latter [i.irt of the filth cen- 
tury. the front part of which is usually pressed in a mould and the 
bade ]iart colored and varnished like a red-figured vase of the period. 

Tile ju’esent instance is an arvballos in the form of a bust of Athena ; 
it is nearly intact, the only part broken away being the calix-form 
lip of the vase. It stamls 2 > cm. in height. The bust is cut otf 
immediately below the lower base of the breasts and rests on a ]ilinth 
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uliuut 1 cm. high, whicli is varnished l)ack and front. It is mo<lelled 
entirely in the round, hut the back of both drapery and helmet ari' 
decorated with the [jatterns usual in tld.s class of aryballos. The whole 
■of the front }>art was covered with white engohe on which the color-^ 
and gilding were laid. The llcsh and the hehnet are left in this 
white. Tin* necklace, aeais, and the hair, with the details of the 
hehnet are [)icked out in gold. The lips are jiainted vermilion and 
the same color is usel I'or the interior of the drapery. The eyis rvere 
.api)arently painted blue where in nature they are white, but it was 
not possible to decide how the eye-ball was treated. The edge of the 
hollow of the eye is very clearly and sharply modelled. The head 
ha-- a slight tendency downward aud forward to the spectator's lelt. 
which reveals much more of the left side of the face and nerk than of 
the I'ight. The forms of the body are large aud powerful, but the 
.same careful modelling is seen here as in the face. The measurements 
eorrcsiMjud quite nearly to tho.se which ( haracterize the sculptures of 
the Attic .s^chnol between the jieriod of the Olympian sculjiture.s and 
those of I'olykleitos. It gives imiioi'tance to the vase, over others of 
its cla.s.s. that it could itot possibly have been pressed I’rom a mould, 
which is [iroved by the crispness of the modeliing ainl by the under- 
(■utting of part of the surface, but. most of all, by the treatment of the 
liair. which is treated like a mass of twisted .snakes. The whole 
ilesieti is ehai'actei'istic of tin* ty]ie of .\thena in her helmet, though 
not in her ■warlike mood. The treatment of the hair referred to above 
is rarely found on t'emalc lie.nh; the ueaiest analogy is perhajis the 
beautiful sei'ic' of Syracusan coins which have been pointed out by 
Furtwacngli'i- as ( if Attic I'heidian origin, and in spite of the Corinthian 
helmet there can be little doubt that the figure in question is a free 
rendering of one of the great .Vthenas ofthe I’heidian school, possibly 
of the I’arthenos itself, made at .Vtheiis not later than doU n. i. and 
otlering in its coloring an illU'tratioii in miniature of the elicit jn'o- 
duced liy the chryselephantine method — < Smith, JflS, TS'.I.'i, p, psq. 

MENANDER, — A' has been shown by (1. Scharf i7’riiii.<. Jiiii/. Snr. 
Ijt.. p. d'S.s I and Jlernoulii i IltItJ. hf i iijiintei' n. ]i. lU) and Flirt- 

ivaeugler \ Mt.iAi'ru Lrh . ji. odd), Visi onti's designation of the Vatican 
'tatue as Mcnandi-r i.s not only unjiroved but impossible, d’he true 
likenc" ot the [loet ol whom the son.s of Praxiteles made a statue in 
the tlieati’e ot DioiiV'os i Lowy. No. fOSi rather preserved in the 
numerous copies of a fine, nervous. .s[drituel]e head of Lv-ippian 
I haracter. ot which Hernoulli ( li'icm, Ikon, 1, p, Idl tl. j has alreadv 
enumerated a dozen exainple.s, the best of ivhich i.s in the t'hiara- 
monti Mmeum. lo this li.st may lie added several others. I'hctinest 
rei^ii’od uction is in Lojienhagen i .laceib.seii, OJtifJ. Ao. liisg) ; another 
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is in the museum at Corneto ; and a third in the jrymna-:ium at Corfu. 
The entire seated figure with ujdifted head is freely reproduced in the 
well-known relief of the Lateran, Benndorf-Schune, No. 245, Hellhig 
657, dchreiher, Hdlpnki. Relief bilder. Taf. s4. — BPW, 1S95. p. 1627. 

TWO SCULPTURES OF THE SCHOOL OF PRAXITELES. — P- BllLVKOWSKI 
writes in the Rtcue .irch. < 1S95, p. 281 ,i : The collection of casts which 
Ka[iliael Mengs has left to the Museum of Dresden ])reserves to us 
many works the originals of which have disappeared, line of them 
is reproduced for the first time to accompany this article. It is an 
qdicho-s of delicate forms the Satyric nature of whom is sufficiently 
characterized hy the little horns on the forehead and the incipient tail. 
The tyiie is evidently related to tho'cof the Hermes of Praxiteles and 
the satyr drararo/itros. The analysis confirms this first impression. 
The treatment of the figure is analogou> to that of the Hermes ; there 
are also rc'emhlanees in the attitude ; the left arm was lower and the 
right elevated as in the Hermes. The satyr held in-ohahly a vase the 
contents of which he ]>oured into a ]iatera which he lieM in his left 
hand. Upon the left shoulder is knotted a cloak, like, for exanqde. 
in the torso of the Palatine whieh is in the Louvre. The head recalls 
that of the satyr of the Ca[)itol and that of the Hermes of ( dympia : it 
is in the itose, the form of the eyes, of the chin and the neck that the 
resemblance of this last figure is most plainly seen. The s]iirituelle 
arrangement of the locks entwined with ivy-herrie.- carries out the 
same resenihlauce. Tlie smiling e.xpression, hut one where the smile 
is .sU]i]jressed, as it were, make.s one think of that in Hermes. 

Certain ditferences seem, however, to prove that our statue is more 
recent than the Olyminan. Although it has no .suiniort. tlie move- 
ment of the haunch is not less |)ronounced. the left arm being more 
lowered. The satyr advances the left leg a little touching the earth 
lightly with the f lot. His attitude recall' then more that of the Hermes 
of the Utlizi which M. Fnrtwaengler < onsiders as a replii.a of one of the 
last wcii'ks of Praxiteles. The forms of the body are slenderer and yet 
softer than in that statue and resemble tho.'c of the 'Utyr iilaylng the 
tlute. The flesh aiipears to have been treated in the original with 
charming grace r in this body, at once youthful and semual. we see the 
double nature of the satyr, such as was the ideal of the fir<t Hellenistic 
e]ioch, IVhatever athletic qualities still remained in the Ilennes of 
Clympia were here elfaced under a modelling which softens the con- 
tours. We note here as ])artieularly .significant in this regard the 
indication of the muscles of the che.A and sides, as well as the juncture 
of the chest and the stomach. On the other hand, in the satyr playing 
the llute the forms arc still more elleininate and the tlcsh overbalances 
the muscles. Witluait insisting tijion the C'Sential differences of the 
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pose, we remark that the dimensions of the head of this .statue show 
the intiuenee of the canon of Lysippos, while in our statue the head 
still conforms to the canon of tlie Hermes. We may add that, in the 
satyr playiny the flute, the nose a little retrousse and the rounded 
cheeks already foretell the rustic type of which there is not a trace in 
the Mengs satyr. It occuiues then, in the point of attitude and the 
forms of the body, an intermediate place between the Hermes of 
Florence and the flute-[dayer ; in the point of expression of the face, 
it is intermediate between the last statue and the satyr in repose. We 
can attribute, conseciuently. the original to the Attic ,-chool of the sec- 
ond half of the iv century. I agree with H. Furtwaengler that the 
Hermes of Olympia belongs to the last jieriod of the life of Praxiteles ; 
consequently it is not possible to attribute to this master the original of 
the statue of I)re.sden. The grace of the artist is easily recoirnized. but 
not hi' exalted conceptions. The forehead (tf the Mengs satyr is not so 
delicately marked and the cheeks are not so finely modeled as in the 
satyr in repose. The exaggerated movement of the haunch and the 
softness of the chest-liites conform to those found in the Hermes of 
the Belvedere, the iirototyite of which M. Furtwaengler has proposed 
to attril)ute to the sons of Praxiteles. It is to these artists also that we 
attribute the Mengs satyr, without attempting to establish a distinc- 
tion between the IB^afiTfAces As IM. Furtwaengler has shi.)wn, 

the date of the activity of these sculptors should be placed between 
3d(t and 200 n. c. Tlie Mengs satyr, Idled with the traditions of 
Praxiteles, belonged without doubt to the first [leriod of their career, 
that is to say. aliout the year ddi». The individuality of the sons of 
Praxiteles is most clearly manife.st in the statue of the satyr plaving 
the flute. It is a cumjdete tranformation of the satyr ui'U7ravd,u.ecos, where 
the cros.-^ing of the legs constitute.' an entirely new character. The 
softness of the forms of the body contrasts with the relative ru'ticitv of 
the features. The exjire.'sion of the satyr, who appears to be delighted 
with the music he makes. Ini' something of the sentimental ; the 
limits between the great art and thegenre arealreailvpas'cd. Between 
the earlier type of the satyr jiouring from a vase ami that of Dresden 
there i' this essential difiereiiei'. that our satyr appears to be uncon- 
scious of the act he is performing. Iii'tead of sustaining the weigdit of 
his boily upon the left leg. as the action demands, he rests upon the 
right leg. This appearance of " distraction '' may establi-h the hvpo- 
thesis that the ^lengs .'utyr iormed jiart ot a group, possihlv like that 
which Pausanius fl. 4o. .I i ilescrihes as by Thymilos. I lielicve that 
there was a group ut three jier-onages of which Dionysos occujjied the 
centre having on one side a .'Utyr pouring and on the other an Eros. 
This seems to me to be j.roved by the mention of Dionysos at the 
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lieginning of the quotation and the use of the significant word 6/j.ov. 
The date of Thymilos is entirely unknown, hut the fact that Pausanias 
mentioned these statues immediately after the most eeleljrated work 
of Praxiteles, permits the belief that they belonged to his school. 

PRAXITELEAN STATUE IN THE LOUVRE. — A beautiful marble, full of 
Praxitelean grace, is a statue which was placed in the Louvre about 
two years ago and which M. ^liehou has made knitwn to us 1,1/on. 
Plot). It represents a young boy, nude and standing, the left hand 
lying flat U]ion a and sustaining the weight of the tqiper ]iart 

of the body, the right arm half-bent behind his back, the head a little 
drooping as if from fatigue, in a general pose of lassitude which, far 
from being inelegant, gives value to all the charming suppleitess of 
the youthful body. This may be a Xarkissos or an .Vdonis, or a 
young ephebe at the gymnasium — HPG. vni. 4'2-l 

SCULPTURE FROM THE TEMPLE OF ATHENA AT SUNION.— few 
years ago a marble he.id purporting to have been dug up in the 
neighborhood of the temple of Athena atSunion was ]>resented tn the 
Museum at Oxfortl by .Mr. ,Vcland-Hoo<]. It is clear that it had 
belonged to a figure of high relief, for the back of the head is very 
roughly worked. The mart.ile is doubtless Parian and it is in excel- 
lent preservation. The style and school are not hard to determine. 
The manner of rendering the attitude and ex[>ression 'cem to indicate 
a time later tlian -Idu b. i'. The form of the eyes belongs rather to the 
fourth century than to the fifth. 'I'he three-(iuarter jiosition of the 
head was a favorite one shortly before and after that date, as we 
know from the te'timony of reliefs and coins. 'Ihc form of the face, 
the arrangement of the hair, indicate an .\ttic .school. The clo-est 
l)arallel to this girlish outline of face is f<.>und in the Mantiucati basis- 
relic'fs by Praxiteles. The >ame arrangement of the hair is visible in 
the case of Artemis on the coins of Orthagoreia in Maceilon. 4t«l-:>50 
R. c. There is I'onsiderablc resemblance lictween this coin and the head 
in cpiestion. It is not ditlicult to r-upply a figure of .trtemi< hasten- 
ing forward in the chase or in contlict. .\t first the possibility that 
the figure was an Amazon might suggest itself, but the slender form 
of the face, the girlish fa'-hion of the hair are far less suitable for an 
xtmazon than for the girl-goddess It is well known that in front of 
the pronaos of the temple ol , Athena at Suuiou was a frie/.e of wliich 
several slalis still exist The subjects are a t’entauromachy. a tligan- 
tomachy, and the Exploits of Theseus. Tdiese. however, are in a 
dejilorable state of preservation. If we conniare the above monu- 
ments in detail with the head in question we find a striking simili- 
tude. The material of both is of large-grained Parian marble. Both 
are of high relief attached by the back only to tlie liackgrotmd. The 
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scale, too. is of exact ])roj)ortionment. In .style and [leriocl l>otli are 
severe though not archaic, and would be assigned to a ])criod not 
later than the middle of the fifth century. The subject of a part of 
the frieze at ^funion is a ( djiantoiuachy. The fiyure of Athena can be 
clearly made out < )ur head then, if it really belong to a running 
Artemis, will suit the frieze jierfectly so far as the subject goes. The 
main difficulties in the way of assignment are : first, the slight difficulty 
as to date: ami seeonil, tlie fact that the head i.- ailmii'ably [)reserved, 
while the remains of the frieze are in a deploral de condition. It might be 
jio.'silile that the head was broken off and buried in the soil long ago. 
while the others were still exposed to the weather. It is safe to .say that, 
if it does not belong to the bunion sculptures, the fortuitous coinci- 
dence of resemblance between it and them in material, relief, .scale 
and 'ubject are most surprising. — Pkhcv (.-i.viiii.vi:!!. JlIE. lS9d, p. ISb. 

TIMOTHEOS. — The scul]iturcs of the temjile of Askk'pios at K[ii- 
dauros, which the e.xcavatioim of .M. Kabliadias liuvc brought to light, 
have the ereat ad vantage of being not anonymous, but making known 
to u- authentic works of Tiinotheos. an artist whom we have thus far 
known only from tin* text'. Henceforth, we may identity other works 
of this sculptor, not yet recognized. Thus, il. Winter, liaving com- 
pared a i.eda. of which thci'e exist numerous replica' l the best is at 
the .Museum ot the Capitol c with one of the Nereids which decorate 
the akrotci’ia of the temple at Ifpidaiiro.'. [iropo-es to attribute to 
Tiinotheos the creation of this tyjie of T.eda. This hypothesis is all 
the more iiitere-tina Irom the tact tliat it was I'roin this Leda that 
I.eochares. piijiil of Tiinotheos. must have conceived the idea of his 
taiiious i jn n ijiiK ill 

INSCRIPTIONS ON ENGRAVED STONES.— M. l.K Bl.v.xt presented to the 
.Iniih' III II ill ^ the intro<luction ot a mcinoirc entitled : I .'0 

ni'i niitiiiii-1 ill l||•lllll^ nifihh.i, hii jii ii conii'ii Tie recalled the 

importance in daily life attaching to the gems with which the ancients 
oi'iiameiitcd their nne'. Their stamp served to validate testaments, 
coiiti'act'. deeds of jU'tice. to 'eal the olijeets which were to remain 
intact. Idle niscriptioiis cngra\e(l on a great number of them are of 
two kiiid.e. \\ e read eiunetime' the name of the iio.'?e.s.^or, or wishes 
for hapjiiiic'S and lone life, or words of aliectioii aildressed to a 
beloved per.-oii. Some among them proclaimed the power of the 
god', or recalled the ideas of tlie I'ipicureaii jihilosojihy, .V large 
series of these gem' bore amorous legends. By the subjects of good 
augury wIiK h they repre'cnted, as well as by their inscriptions, others 
liecame for the ancient' talismans of high value. Many of the stones 
brought together by .M. he Blant ( none of whiili are in spiecial collec- 
tions j were aciiuireil liy him in his travels, or were brought to light 
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by him in the Museum of the Vatk-au or in the ('<thiiut dts nudnUlts, 
also from dealers in antiquities, prirate collections, manuscript docu- 
ments, and catalogues drawn uj) from the sixteenth century down to 
the present time. — Ifr, sitting of March dO, '96. 

THE AGE AND ORIGIN OF THE SPIRAL COLUMN. — Tile S]iiral Col- 
umn, which [ilays such an important role in Medknval and Renais- 
sance architecture, is of great antiijuity. On Mykena-an gems i> fre- 
quently figured the date-i>alm. the trunk of which represented 
in sj,iiral form. Upon the gem published by Tsountas in -l/y/c rmi ( pi. 
V. tig. 6) is rtqiresented a column of Mykentean character, on either 
side of which stand two grithns. In the court of the Museum of 
Mykenai also there is a [lortion of a spiral column. At Athen-- in the 
lowest layers of the Acropolis destroyed by the Persians were discovered 
two drums ijf a spiral column made of poros and covered with >tueco. 
In front of the iMuseum of the Acropolis, there is a much later uiarMe 
column of s]iii'al character witli arrises l.>ctwcen the channeling-. At 
r>eli>hi al-o there is a sjdral column of small dimensions which served 
as the liase of a votive-otlering. The lirun/.i' serpent-column of the 
Plataian votive-otlering may be added to this series. In the earlier 
examijles from Mykenai and Athens the sjiiral- are cemve.x and 
separated by incised line>. Tlie later columns show the reversed pro- 
cess of channeletl spirals separated by tlat arri-es. The origin of thi- 
form seems to l.iethe palm-tree, the clearest exanqdeuf which i- seen in 
a mirror-handle of a palm-branch with radiating 1 >ranclies al love > T.-i mn- 
tas. .MyLumi. [d. vi. No. 1 ). — Chil Bki.<.i'.i;. Arch. Aii-.ei<j., isy.l. p. l.o. 

A VANISHED ANCIENT GABLE. — As the Madrid puteal furni-hes 
the classical examjile for tin* ri.otoration of the Parthenon gable, so w’e 
may see in the famous Talos vase in the -latta collection all the eh- 
nients of a gable-ciiiiqiosition. In tlie centre i- the tigure of Talos 
captured by the Pioskouri, On one side is the Metleia: the figure 
which, in a gable-comjiositioii. we should expect to find balancing 
this would be .\thena In the Talos vase she has been transferred to 
the other side ot the vase. The corner tigures, with but slight changes 
for a gable-compo>ition. are tlie .\rgonauts on the one -ide ainl Posei- 
don and Amphitrite on the other. The dolphin near the ship of the 
Argonauts may have a])peareil a- an angle Figure in the gable ; ami in 
the corresponding ])osition in the opjiosite angle may be fancied a sea- 
inon-ter near Poseidon ami hi- spou-e. That this composition repre- 
sents the story of Tail)- there can be no doubt, since the names are 
inscribed above the tigures. That it i- derivi-d from a gable-conqmsi- 
tion seems probable from the nature of the central grouji and from the 
balance and po-e of the remaining tiguiv-. It seems highly probable 
that a gable i.)f this character may have existed in Attika. since many 
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correspondences may be pointed out l)et\veen this composition and 
the trable-'culptures of the Parthenon. Is it too much to suppose that 
such a coinpo.sition wa.s once contained in a western gable i.)f the 
so-called Theseion ? This temple is now generally recognized as the 
Hepliaisteion. where Atliena and llephaistos were worshii)ped in 
common. In the ea^tern gable may have been represented the liirth 
of Ericlithonios. their son. and in the western the triumph of Athena 
over Hepliaistos in which her supporters overpower Talos. who was 
created by the god of tire. This vanished gable seenis to have been 
of -^ome ill! portanet*, since it appears to have exerted an influence upon 
the gable of the Lokroi Epizepbyrioi. — J. St.x. ZBK. isyfl. p. 124. 

THE TIARA OF SAITAPHARNES AT THE LOUVRE. — The tiara of 
Saitapharnes i [lurchased hi-st week by the Louvre) was exhibited in 
the .Jcwi‘1 Room on Tuesday. This maguificeiit example of the art of 
the (.-ireek goldsinitli is conical in form, being twenty-two centimetre.s 
high and eightetn cm. in diameter at the base. The ornamentation is 
divided into seven bands, the most important one containing repre- 
sentations in ba'i’clief I /vpcc.s.sf i of the wr.ith of .\<'hilles frenn the i//ad. 
The sulrject repre-ented is Achilles seated in a chair: richly orna- 
mented cups are at his feet: behind the chair stand two attendants. 
Ulysses brings Briscis to the offeiideil hero, win.) turns away, looking 
towai’ds I’ho.mix. who is apparently interceding for the Greeks. Other 
female captives, I'ichly attired, attend Ilriseis and Ulysses. These are 
followei.l by tour horses led l.y a slave, and are doubtless intended, 
along with the captives :ind the goM vases, a- a present tfom Agamem- 
non to propitiate the wrath of A(.-liilles. Spaces divide the various 
groups. Another seric' represent I'atrocles on his funeral pyre, at the 
foot of which are Seen expiiatory victim.-, captive Trojans, war-horses, 
dog', and .1 bull, .\gamcmnon pours a libation ; at the other side of 
the pyre Achilles raise.s his hand with a supplicating gesture. The 
winds, represcnteil by two winged genii, ilesccud from above to tire the 
pile. This important band i.iccujjies the central jiortion of the tiara: 
bi.-low it i~ a smaller one. which ajijiears to symbolize the country of 
the Seytliian king Saita] ihariies. It contains hunting-scenes, tigures 
ot birds, beasts, anil an allegory ol Arimaspes on horseback piercing a 
griffin with his lance The figures in this band arc much smaller than 
in the one alcive : they arc ](la<-ed beneath branches of a vine, with 
intermingled leaves and bunches ot gratics. The lower band is com- 
pi.ised ot paluiettcs. and another liand ol ptilmctte.s of dilferent design 
is above the Homeric groups, then there comes a band of aeanthus- 
scroll in open work, another of imlirications, again another of scroll in 
o[>en woi'k. the 'unniiit being a eciiled snake. Below the principal 
figures is the legend : H fSoeXq kou o S/}yU0i ’O.v^io— oAirwr f^aniXta p.eyai 
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KOI aviKrjToi' ’S.aiTacfxlpi-ip'. Thir- is inscribed on a representation of a 
wall with crenellated towers, pirobaljly intended for the walls of Dlbia. 
The art is that of the end of the fourth century b. c. The composition 
of bauds is admirably planned and the ornamentation beautifully 
executed. The vari<iu^ scenes display .strong dramatic action. Possibly 
the gestures savour somewhat of the theatre, and the forms are more 
round and heavy than would be fouml in the art of tlie preceding 
century. Altogether, however, it is a superb work, and the Louvre is 
to be heartily congratulated on the acipiisitiou. — April 11. 'bb. 

GREEK JURIDICAL INSCRIPTIONS.' — The authors of the present 
jascicuh'-s have waited before publishing it for the apjiearance of the 
licrhioiii araiichc Crttc^l of M. Coinparetti. This voluntary delay has 
allowed them to form a sort of < ’oqni-b of all the epigrap)hic te.vts which 
concern the private law of Krete : and to add to the great law of Gortyna 
(1) a second law which treats "of the reparation of damages caused by 
animals, serfs and servants;" i2) some acts " relating to the contract 
■of enxjifnjteusii. to regulating the rights of taking water for irrigation, 
ami to enfranchisement." The collection gives at tlte clo'c three judg- 
ments from Epidauros of small importance. The Addenda complete 
■or rectify, in points of detail, the three .Gscv'ceb' already edited. I would 
call special attention to il'i the tind of mortgage-inscriptions recently 
■discovered in Attika ; ( 2} the translation of five lines of the bgil (.rvyyija<fn'j 
from Delos; (3) the commentary on a lease-contract from Minoa of 
Amorgos, according to the more correct text of M. Hi.>molle ■ BCB. 
XVI, p. 271)1; finally, several variants intrc>duce)l into the interpretation 
of a loan-contract from < irchoinenos. The well-developed index con- 
tains a veritalile lexicon of the juridical terms cnpiloyed throughout 
the entire work. This third fu.jhc///)/.? is worthy of the -ame eulogy as 
the two preceding <.ini-s. Looking only at the law of Gortyna. it may 
be affirmed that the new edition renders almost entirely useless those 
which have preceded it, abroail as well a^ in France. The autlmrs of 
the Rcnit'd have drawn a picture ofthe whole of the civil institutions of 
Gortc’iia and of Krete. In the first part, they determine the condition 
of the freeman and the character of the social groups (eraipia tbvXij 
a-Ta/iTos iKKXijo-la^ to which lie belmtas ; they do the -ame for the 
a-€Taipoi half-citizens, excluded from the iraLpiia and deprived of polit- 
ical rights), for the EotKe'ts i serfs'' and for the haves. They then 
enumerate the persons who are charged with theadmini'tration of ju'- 
tice (Koa-pui, SiaiTijTaL, and SiKao-rat'. and they descrilie in detail the 
customary proceeding. They -'eek finally to fix the approximate date 

' RiCUCil dcS t JlSC}' itit'ld LiJUt’S t r'llducttou €t Cu n* r/it^ ntci l /’€ 

par li. Dakestk, Hau'sOcli.iei:. et Tii. ItEix.veu. Fas 111. Paris, Leroux. 1S'J4, 
gr, in-8, pp. ; price 7 fr., 50o. 
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of this eo Je. which they refus j to jilaee " earlier than the middle of the 
fifth century b. c." In the second part they examine the code itself, 
and draw from it all the indications which it furnislies us with regard 
to the private law of Gortyna. Two inferences are to he drawn, accord- 
ing to theia, from this analysis: I. the l;iw of Gortyna is not a com- 
plete code of civil laws Fir-t. hecause many things are more or le.-s 
passed over in silence; and. besides, it is eviiteiit that " the work of 
the legislator consi.sted only in additions and corrections : ancient 
cust(.)m Continues to form the basis ol'the law. into the I'r.imework of 
which were inserted new di-siaisitiuns. and of this framework we act 
birt a glimpse of the outlines:" so much so that our law is ■’ hut a 
novel or rather a collection of iiitvels. which is siqjei’fiosed ip.on 
a legislation alreadv ancient and considerable." II. This I'eform 
apjiears to have been conceived •• in a spirit of progress and of human- 
ity." Fveii the old institutions wliicli they did not dare to abolish 
"have received jialliations ofdctail, often more benevolent than hjcical." 
Though there still remain many marks of antiquity and of 'everity, 
"the aem.'ral impression is that of a '0( iety in procos- of transforma- 
tion where the tftate is beginning to l.iecorne conscious of its rights 
and of its mi-sjon as a protector of the small, the weak, the incapable." 

In the preface, tlic autlioi-.s announced the design of [jublishing 
later a second which will bring together " the acts of enfranchise- 

ment. donation,' and wills. s:des. decisions in arbitr.ition. and criminal 
judgments." If this wish lie accomplished, they will have the merit 
of attaching their name to the tiiie-t work ujion Jlelleuic law which 
has appeared up to this time — P.\ri. GL'iit.crn. in A’G. Isbd, No. I'..). 

CORPUS OF ANTIQUE SCULPTURE.'— All those who Occupy them- 
selves with the history ot antique sculptui'e have had ocicisioii to 
dejilcii’e tl'ie ab'cnce ol a (.'urjuii .-.Uitmi ru m. This gap will not be tilled 
in a day or eveu in a half-century. The materials, scattered every- 
where. are so nuiiierou' and often s<i ditlieult of acceS' that one can- 
not loi'c'ce ill the near luture the jio-sihility (jf drawing up even an 
inventory ol them. I'lie Aeadeinv ol iJerlin has. it is true, coiicened 
the project ot a ot antique monuments, and ha.' begun to jiutit 

into exi'cutioii by its 'cries of tiublicatioii' (Ktrusi an mirrors bv Ger- 
liard. Etruscan urns by Korte. Alexandrian basi-eliefs bv Schreibci-, 
'areojihagi by llobert. Attic se])ulchral basreliels bv (fonze. terracottas 
by K( kule. llohden. eti-.;. but the .Vcadeiiiv has done nothing as vet 
for 'tatues. other than to entrust M. IMichailis, the most compiTcnt 
man in Eurotie in thi' iiild. to -tudy the hi-tory of the great Italian 

' 1’. .\K.Xm et \V. AmeLCXG. I-A ■r.ei,Oi/,l„h,nr,l 

Vruiiieh. Brackmann. IsrG-t.sa.',, 
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collections. This preiiaratory work, the utility of which has been 
shown by some fine articles published in the .A/Aricc/i is far from being 
comjileted ; and for the collections of antiquities outside of Italy, an 
historical study of them has hardly been commenced. The only 
former attempt at a Corjiu.^. that of Clarac. serves and may still 
serve as a repertory for about three thousand monuments.' Init the 
only Coi'iiUi of to-day worthy of the name would be a collection of 
lihototypes or heliogravures. In estimating at ten thousand, which is 
small, the number of monuments which would have their place in a 
Cuqjiis tidtiiiiruin (marljle. stone and metal only) and at liJfi francs, at 
least, the sum required for suitably reproducing each one of them, it 
would be necessary to put a million at the .-service of the editors uf the 
C'o/'jos. It is ilitlicult to see how such a sum could be fouml. Pre- 
fessional photographers, almost without exception, have not photo- 
grajihed entire collection^ but only well-known piece.,~ the 'ale of which 
is assured. M. Arndt com-eived the cnuraueous idea of substituting 
himself for these j.ihotographers. and c)f completing their work. Travel- 
ling from mU'cHua to mu.eeum, for-diu: the dejors of the amateur.' .uid 
even of the merchants, he forms collections of [date^ and distributes 
the [irints to the [tubhe at the r,ite of live hundreil a year. In jirin- 
ci]ile. he rejects only that which i' ab-olutely without value or already 
known through the [jhotograph^ of commerce. W’lieii the 'tatue has 
ait antique head, he makes one or several [ilate' from the head : when 
the work ap]iears to him very inq)ortant. he iGes a plate of larger 
dimensions. 1 would add that the ■'>7'' [diotouraph' which have 
alr(.-ady a]qieared. with a text in whii-h have citllab, irated MIM. .\me- 
luiig, Bulle anil Hauser, cost (for the subscribers i 24u mark'. ,md tluit 
each ])rint may be acquired seji.irately at a [irice varying t'rom 
]ifeunig to a mark. At [irC'ent tln-re are thirty subscriber-;, of whom 
two are from France, d'hat will almu't suttiee. It ajipe.irs. to cover the 
ex])en'e of the enterprise, to whii h .M. Auieluna and hh colliborator' 
have devoted theui'clves without rtmuiieratiou. 

The museum' 'tudied u]) to the jife'ent time are tlio.'r of Verona, 
IMantua. Vicenza. ( 'at. ijo. Parma, Presci.i, PHa, Florence, Home, Wr- 
litz. Ahqiles, Sorrento. Palermo, Taoriniiia, etc., eomprising ,uuoiig them 
many prhate eollectioii'. As to the quality of the [iliotogisqili', I 
have little to say, except that good [iriiit-; are rare, and that there are 
'Oiiie very poor one' among tin ui, hut all. without excejition. can be 
made useful for study. The text is very unequal. Very snlu r in the 

The /Og'f /’a'i/'r i/c., which 1 have in jireparaiioii wiil contain outline.; 

of ahiiUt !-c\ cn thiiu-aiid statue; and statuette-, iu l\\,i \ ohiiiio- , tln-iiist will lopio- 
duee tile looful plates of Chirac But thi- Rrf,rrt,,;,-r, the publication of winch is 
near at band, has not tlie ainlutie'n to he u f'o/yiv.s. 
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first nuniber, it liccomcs too abundant in tile third. The authors are 
fullv acquainted with certain museums and the collections accessible 
to ])hotoirraiihy, which permits them uttcu to draw uj) precious lists of 
replicas, but they are sometimes le.sS tamiliar with current biblio- 
graphy. — ^-^ALoMox Reixach ill E<\ ls9o. No. 51. 

EXCURSIONS IN THE PELOPONNESOS AND THE GREEK ISLANDS.— The 
fullowintr is the programme for the excursions made under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Dbrpfeld in the .spring of isyii. 

1. Ej-rnriiorii in thi’ Peiniinnnr.sus : April 14-2!) : Korinth and Xau- 
plia ; Tiryns and the Heraion near ArgOs : IMykenai ; Epidauros : 
Ai'Lc.is and Tri])olis : Mantincia and Tegea: Megalopolis : Lykosoura ; 
Temple at Bassae ; Lepreon and Sam ikon : (Jlympia (4 days) : Patras ; 
Delphi. 

2. Exciir.ciun- in tin Grul Llmiih : May b-14 : Aigina and Poros : 
Delos and Mykonos ; Sounion and Thorikos : Rhamnous and Mara- 
thon : Dropos and Eretria; Therniopylai ; Sainothrake: Troja. — Arch. 
A/-;. TSbo, 4. 

PUBLICATION OF GREEK VASES. — J. M. Dent A' Co. have Under- 
taken the publication of Mr. Hexry 'Waij.is'' new drawings uf Greek 
Vases, notably the white Athenian Lekythoi. in a series of twelve plates 
in color, (/(ipied from tyi>ical specimens, together with about twenty 
illustration^ in the descriptive text. The whole will form a handsome 
oblong book rather larger than imperial quarto. — -Itv/d., Dec. 14, ‘95. 

CASTS OF ANCIENT SCULPTURES.— The Arch. A /(tc/'po' ( lSiJ.5, pp.227- 
2dl i piubli-hes a list of 112 plaster-casts furnished by the National 
Museuiii at Athens, The same number of the Aucciycr iiubli.-hes a 
list of four casts furni.shed by the Hellenikos Syllogos at Kandia in 
Krete, and three froiji the collection (.>f antiquities in Erbach. 

NEW PHOTOGRAPHS. — All initial list of archa'ological photographs, 
for sale at the German Iii-titute at Athens, a])peared in iSbl ( Arch. Am.. 
IM)]. p. 7 1). 5\'c now have the continuation, including monuments of 
Attika. A then:-, Peiraietis. Eleu^is, Salamis. Rhamnous. Oropos. Boiotia, 
Pelo}ioniic-os, Korintho', tsikyun, Argos. Tiryns. Mykeiiai, Epidauros, 
lMegalopoli<, Phiaalia, Dlympia, MeS'ciie, Aigina, Keos, Eretria, Delos, 
IMvkono-. Syra, Paros. Samos, etc. l!ho<!os, ^Samothrake, the Troad. 
Magiii.'^iaon the Alaiandros, Neandreia ('A/’r/mo'/. Ac:., isy.l.jiij. 55-(il)). 
— R. S. in EA. Oct. T5. 

AlCOSTHENA. — '■The remotene.s.s of this town from ordinary 
routes ha' ju'C'crvcd lor us a tlreek fortitied town in liettcr condition 
and greater completeness than any other, not even excepting Messene:" 
thu^ writes E. F. P>i:,\'ox. who ha.s publi.-.hed a study of the town in 
///.S, vol. XV ( pp. 514-24). Aigosthena was in IMegaris, on the boi-ders 
of Bi liotia : it was the cradle of the worshi]) of Melampous. The town 
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was divided into two parts, the acropolis, defended on all sides by a 
line of walls with eight towers, and the lower town fortified on the 
north, from the acropolis down to the sea, by a similar line, still 
remaining in good condition. Two of the towers are in excellent j)re- 
servation. one of them proVjably the finest existing specimen of 
Greek fortification-work. The style of building in both the acro- 
polis and the long wall is the same. The towers in both cases 
are of cpiadrangular square-cut stones, averaging a metre in length 
and a half-metre in height and breadth. The lower courses of the 
walls that join these towers are largely built in the " fourth-cen- 
tury polygonal ’’ style. (Jther scattered pieces of polygonal work 
occur here and there The materials are a hard limestone of the dis- 
trict. and a less duraltle conglomerate rock. Outside the town several 
tentative holes were dug in the four cemeteries which lie to the north 
of the town and two to the .south. We came u})on a whole series of 
small seated terracotta figures which give the development of the 
ordinary seated godde.ss-figure that lias l.ieeii f.iund in such num- 
bers throughout Greece. These figurines may be divided into three 
tyiies (1) In the earliest the figure is a mere ma.^k, very thin, and 
presenting no attempt at modelling or even at showing the limbs. 
The features are just indicated; the head-dress is the }joloi or the 
simple stcphane : ('2'’) the next type shows the figure solid, and there 
are attempts at modelling the arras and hands ; i 3) the third and 
latest tyjie shows the ordinary seated figure made in one piece, of 
which such numbers were found in the excavation of the acropolis at 
Athens. Earlier than any of these three types were a number of 
small idols from one to two inche.■^ high, of which we found about ten. 
They tvere merely little sticks of clay, pinched to indicate the nose, 
and the hands hanging by the sides. Tliey compare interestingly with 
the stone idols from Amorgos. with which the shojis in xVthens were 
tioodcd in 1S93. There were many fragments of [lottery of all style.s 
from early Dipylon down to red-figured. Man-headed birds, rosette^-, 
and stars formed the chief ornaments, on the earliest of these. The 
red-figured fragments were remarkable in technique. Finally, we came 
upon a fourth-century statuette (IS inches liiah) of Kore carrying- 
torches. These finds were all loose in the earth and mixed together ; 
they la}- by the side of a late-Roman wall which belonged to a Roman 
villa which was built over a Greek cemetery. These fragments of early 
figures and vases, together with the early polygonal wall and rough- 
cave masonry show that there had been here a settlement of great 
antiquity. 

APHIDNA. — A tumulus, opened by M. S.Wini: at Ajihidna contained 
-Several Mykena?an tombs, with vases and gold ornaments ; there -were 
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also skeletons, one of which was of colossal size. Other tumuli have 
been excavated by the E[>horos at Brauron and at Markopuolo [denie 
ofPrasiai). (Athi n.. 1895, ii, p. IttS.) M. Myres has ascertained that 
the galgali of Kara, at the fo(jt of mount Hyinettos, were not sepulchral, 
but were simply comjiosed of stones which had been cleared out ot 
the fields. — S. E. in RA, Oct, '95. 

ATHENS. — RECENT GERMAN DISCOVERIES.— The work carried Oil 
duriny late years by the German archieoloyists at Athens, in the region 
comprised between the Akropolis.the Areojiagos and the Pnyx aicpears 
to havegiven results of capital importance forthe to[)Ograi)hy of ancient 
Athens. The discovery of the Eaneakrnunoi has been confirmed by a 
second discovery, an indispensable corollary of the fir.st : 51. Dorpfeld 
has found the subterranean aqueduct which carried water to the reser- 
voir ; it is a regular tunnel cut in the rock, more modest but of the 
same kind as that which the architect Eujialinos of Megara gave to 
Samos in the time of Polykrates. In the second place .M. Dorpfeld 
thinks he has found, in tlie vicinity of the KtnioikronnosAhQ Dioinj-sion 
iv iS.L/j.vai’s. that sanctuary of Dionysos where was celebrated the Anihe- 
sterio. and of which Thoukydides in- 15,i mentions e.xpressly the great 
antiquity. — REG. vnr. 402. 

Dr. D(irpfeld has resumed his excavations near the Aivoiiagos. and 
will explore all the ground extending from this site to the chief 
entrance ol' the Akropolis. The work has brought to light the remains 
of several buildings with mosaic pavements and traces of jiaintings on 
the walls ; an altar dedicated to Askleiiios, Hygieia, and Amynos, 
belonging — as cun be seen from the letters of the inscri[ition — to the 
beginning of our era: and some pieces of sculpture and of terracotta 
reliefs. A tomb with many fragments of vase.s of the later Di[jylon 
style, and some wells, liave also been di.scoveiv'd, but no traces of the 
buildings or monuments referred to by Pausanias in his description of 
this [jart of the city. (Jne of the wells contained a terrac-otta vase full 
of coins of Byzantine time.s. — Athen., Fcl'. 15, '96. 

iliss J.\XE II.xRRisox writes to tlie A tin menw of Feb. 22 : A'ill you 
a!lo\v me to sujiplcujent and in part correct, by informati(;n received 
direct I’rom Dr. fiiuqifelil, the notice tliat ap[icared in the Athmicinn 
of February 15 re.S])ecting the German excavations near the Ilejihai.'tos 
teiiqilc (popularly known as the Theseion ) ? Your correspondent 
says ■ excavations will shortly be made.' The work has been going on 
since early in January: the excavators arc <ligging not ’around' the 
Theseion. but on a piece of ground lyingon the southeast slope of the 
liill Kolono,' .Vgoraios: the work was begun at Xo. 24 of the modern 
Poseidon 8treet. A second puece of ground lias been bought at X'o. 16 
of the same street, and work will begin there next week. The object 
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of excavating these two sites is to iletermine the situation of the Stoa 
Basileios, the first building described by Pausanias on entering the 
Keraineikos. The statement that Dr. Dbrpfeld places the ancient 
nijora around the Theseion is not accurate ; he places the ‘ ancient 
agora' immediately in front of the spot where he claims to have found 
the site of the Enneakruunos." 

BRITISH EXCAVATIONS AT ATHENS. — The British School at .\thens 
has undertaken i beside its excavations on the island of Melos i some 
excavation-work in Athene itself, which, so far as one can judge at 
this early stage, gives promise of very iini)ortant results for the topo- 
graphy of ancient Athens. The site of the ancient Athenian suburb 
called Ki/itos(irgo>. known chiefly I’or its gymnasium, was for a long 
time thought to lie at the foot of Mount Lykaliettos. on the south- 
eastern side. This was Leake's view, and was not disputed till recently, 
when Professor Dorjifehl made it clear, from a com])ari-:on of the testi- 
monies of ancient authors, that the Kynosarges must have lain further 
to the south, along the banks of the Jlisso.s. In pursuance of this 
view, Mr. Cecil S.mith. director of the British School, had his atten- 
tion attracted to a sjiot on the south bank of the river, several hundred 
yards below the Stadion, where the ground falls away from a small 
plateau in a remarkably abrupt and perpemlicular manner, indicating 
the [iresence of hidden walls. .\.s on either side of this jdateau are 
two prominent hills, which might well be those mentioned by ancient 
authors in connexion with the Kynosarges. it was <lccideil to dig a 
trench through this plateau. The trench, at the depth of a few inches, 
brought to light numerous walls, chietly of the Roman period : and 
one of the drst constructions whose outlines could be traced exactly 
wa-. that of a Roman caJ'Kliriinn. Tliis would seem to }ioint to the 
existence of a gymnasium ; and this fact, if [iroved. would go far 
toward Settling the question of the Kynosarges site, [irovided that the 
remains of the classic periu<l can be found beneath or beside these 
Roman remains. Numerous interesting fragments of ancient Greek 
vases and various metal objects have been found in the rubbish exca- 
vated ; the remains of a huge vase of Melian tyjie deserve especial 
mention, as this would be almost a unique find ki Attika. The wide 
e.vtent of the ruins and the solid character of the masonry discovered 
thus far make it evident that this is the site of a large public Imilding 
or group of buildings — a very signiticent fact for a spot so far outside 
the ancient city-wall. — .deed., April 4. ‘‘Jb ; from the Timer. 

THE AGORA. — Prof. Bilx.T. IriK WiiKiT.ER, of the .\mcrican tsehool at 
Athens, writes to the X. Y. Nation: An excavation was begun here, 
Dec. 27, ''Jo. which is likely to prove of highest importance for the 
determination of Athenian topography. Dr. Ddrpfeld has long been 
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convinced that the Stoa Basileios, which Pausaiiias saw "on the riglit- 
hand side " i i.. d, SI ' as he entered the Keraineikes Agora, was located 
close against tlie ea.stern slojieof the Kolonos Agoraios, the knoll u|)(ju 
which stands the so-called " Theseion.” The identification of this 
" Theseion " with the temple of Heiihalstos. described by Pansanias 
(i., 14 . Sii) as standing " al)ove the Kerameikos and the .Sti.'a called 
Basileios." lends added precision to the location. Br. Dbrjifeld has 
jiUrchased two house-lots on the west side of Poseidon Street, a street 
running [larallel with the face of the "Theseion “ knoll, and there he 
began to-day tearing down a dwelling-house preparatory to the excava- 
tion vhich, within three weeks or a month, is likely to furnish an 
unmistakable answer to the central iptcstion in Athenian topograjihy. 
It is estimated that the foundations of the building sought must lie 
under about twenty-tive feet of earth. 

If the excavations just beginning should result in the discovery of 
traces of the Stoa Basileios. the dreek Government would undoulitedly 
pu'oceed directly to expropriate enough laud in tlie vicinity to admit 
of seai'ch for the Stoa Poikile. the Stoa Elcutherios. the tem])le <if 
A210II0U Patrobs. the Metrobn. the Bouleuterion. and the Tholos. All 
these buildings can readily be located, once the clue has been given 
by the discovery of the Stoa Basileios. — Xutiwi. Jan. 10 . '!«i. 

GREEK EXCAVATIONS. — The Greek Arcluvologieal Society is iirejiar- 
ing a j)lan of extensive excavations on the northern slopes of the hill 
of the Akru[iolis. a grouml whidi contained .some of the mostim[iort- 
ant public buiMings of the ancient city. — Ath n., Feb. lb. ' 96 . 

THE PROBLEM OF THE ENNEAKROUNOS. — JL BkloHR made before 
the Ardia-ological .Society of Berlin a very clear and cumjJete state- 
ment of the " problem of the EunciL-roKnOf." The existence of a foun- 
tain and of a consideralde basin in the bed of the Ilissos is certain: 
may one recognize in them Kallirrhoe and Enneakroimos ? "b'es, 
replies bl. Belger, thus contradicting in a formal manner Jl. Doorpfeld 
and coiilirming M Nicolaidcs in a contrary opinion. Among the 
j)roids which he brought forward wa.s the second of four basreliefs dis- 
covered in the beil of the Ilisso.- which reitresent: (Ij an c.r-ceta-olier- 
ing to Zeus (bleilichios or Xaios?] ; ( 2 ) another very interesting ex-voto 
which reiire-^cnts Achelobs seated, Kallirrhoe ( ? ), Hermes, and Ilerakles 
standing; the figure called Hermes, although characterized by the 
caduceus. i.s very singular 011 account of the drajjcry which he wears : 
('?>} alongpb(7»e on which ai)pear Denicter, Athena, Nike, followed 
and preceded by a dudourhos ; (A) the base of an ex-volo on which are 
figured a combat between two warriors, and a wounded warrior cared 
for by a companion. The last two basreliefs are much mutilated and 
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very indistinct : but, if one must definitely recognize Kallirrhoe oil 
No. 2, thi? would be a fresli obstacle for M. Doerpfeld. — I! A. Oct. 'it.'). 

M.Trendelenberg rea<l, at the Ajiril meeting, a pajierscnt from Athens 
by Dr. DoF.RPFELn in reply to Beiger's paper on the Enneakrounos- prob- 
lem which was read at the March meeting. He ditiercd entirely from 
Belger. who thought that the Enneakrounos was where the modern Xnl- 
lirrhoe’is, near the Olyrapieion. Dr. Doerpfeld maintain? that it was at 
the foot of the Pnyx. on the eastern side and to the west of the Akropolis, 
and lioi'e the name Kallirrhoe until the time of the Peisistratidai. after 
which it was called Enneakrounos and the name Kallirrhoe wa? trans- 
ferred to the fountain on the Ilissos. He .supported his view with 
quotations from Pausanias and Thoukydides. ami with an account of 
the most recent excavations on the spiit. which seem to show that tlie 
water-conduits terminated at the foot of the Pnyx. Belger. in reply, 
maintained that, while the results of the excavations might 'Cem to 
render Dr. Doerpfeld's theory plausible, the statements of Dreek authors 
force us to a ditfereiit conclusion. — ]W\V. lb9G, Nos. 4. -3. fi. 

SANCTUARY OF AMYNOS AND ASKLEPIOS.— At the April meeting of 
theMfr/j. Hi:rr Korte spoke of the sanctuary of Amynos and Askle- 
jaios. dijcovered l.qv the <derinan Arclucological Institute when exeava- 
ting west of the .\.kropoli.s A part of tlie enclosure was uncovered 
during the winter of lS92-0d. and recognized then to be tlie sanctuary 
of a god of healing. La?t winter the work w.is ccuicluded. and evi- 
dence founil a? to its most ancient nceujiant. A number of the I'otive 
offerings found were dedicated to Amynos alome or to him and Askle- 
pios in eoiiimon. and one to the latter only. W'e are able to gain more 
exact information as to the character amt management of the sanctu- 
ary from two inscriptions of the nnite<l Orgeons of Amynos. A?kle- 
pios and Dexion. one of which was found some time ago ami is in the 
pos.'-cssion of the French School at .Vtlieiis. 'fhe elO'C conne tion 
into which the Dexion-.'sophokles is brought with .\mynos and Askle- 
])ios here, makes it seem very probable that the poet was a priest of Amy- 
nos and not of Alkon, whose name is eonjertured in tliat ]ilaee in the 
c/i’a which refers to the [n-iesthood of Sviphokles. — /tPlF. lSin;, No. G. 

In eonseqiieuee of thediscovery of a sanctuary of Amyuos. a curious 
inscription, which was transferred two years ago to the Fi'eneh School 
at Athens, has now been publidied i l!< '[f. l.Sfil. p. 4VI1 i. It is a decree 
ot the (drgeons of Amynos. of Asklepios an I of Dexiou in honor of 
two persons. Amynos was known by Pinion of Bybh s ; a' for Dexion. 
as 31. Bourguet recalls, it is the name which the Athenians gave to 
Sophokles as hem. — S. 1!. in RA. ( >et. '93. 

THE FEMALE STATUES OF THE AKROPOLIS. — In a short article. At. 
Kastriotis (formerly Ka-tronn'nosf affirms that the female statues of 
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the Akropolis are neither priest esse-i, nor /copai, ])Ut votive-ima,a:es of 
Athena. In supp)ort of his present opinion (he sustained the op})osite 
one last year), he cites some terracotta .statuettes, 10 cm. high, found l>y 
him at the museum of tlie Akropolis. «-hich represent female figures 
holding a shield in the left liand, and. with the right hand. ]iressing a 
bird or a flower against the breast (Athen. Mifthpil., 1.S94, p. 4t)l i. — 

S R. in T!A. Oct., 'Oo. * 

METOPES OF THE PARTHENON. — Six iuedited fragments of the 
metopes of the Parthenon, discov(‘red at the museum of the Akropolis 
by M. Malmberg, have been pul dished by M Mylonas in the 
(1894, pi. 10. 11) and commented upon at length by M. INlalmberg 
himself (ihid.. p. 21 .3 ). — R. in RA. (4et , '9o. 

A LIGHTNING HOROS. — A marble fragment, found near the Askle- 
pieion, bears an inscription which ISI. Delamarn' restores in the fol- 
lowing way: Aijo['; Karatj/Jurol e) u/JuTorl upov {UP, 189o, p. 129y It 
was therefore a which was put up on a ^pot which had been 
struck liy lightning and where it was forbidden to pass. This text, 
unique C)t its kind, confirm^ the testimony of the Orand Ktuiiinloiiiipip. 
s V. ’Ei'p/Vfma. — S. H. in RA, Oct., ‘9d. 

THE PARTHENON I NSCRIPTION.— To the Editor of The yntion ('(.if 
March 19 1 : Sra — Your issue of February (> contains a reference to 
the attempts at deciphering, by aid of the nail-prints, the bronze 
inscription which once stood upon the eastern architrave of the Par- 
tlienon. 1'our readers will be gratitie<l to learn that this difficult task 
has now been successfully aci-omplished by Mr. Eugene P. Anilrews. 
a member of the .\merican .'^(diool. The initial difliculty laj’ in secur- 
ing accurate representations of the nail julnts These are forty feet 
above the ground, and inacceSsilile e.xceiit as one be lowered from the 
overhanging //cAe/; blocks si:)me twelve feet above them. In spite of 
numberless ditiiculties and hindrances, and certainly at some consid- 
erable risk, the work of procuring paper-prints or squeezes from the 
jierilous vantage-ground of a swing in mid-air was begun about the 
middle ot .January last. (Ircat ])atience. jiersistencv, and technical 
.skill, as well as coolness of head, were essential to the work. The 
n.iil-holes appeared in twelve groups between the spaces once occu- 
pied by the bronze shields, and only one of these groups could be 
co]iied in a day. Sometimes the day's work resulted in failure, but 
finally three weeks of ]>ersistency brought the eojiies to completion, 
and the first careful review of them showed that decipherment was 
only a question ot seholarship and patience, for the varietv in the 
order ot thi‘ iiail-]irints surely betraye<l the individuality of the letter- 
forms. As a rule, only three naih were msed to a letter, but the order 
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or relative position of the holes jn'oved to be much the same in all the 
different occurrences of the same letter. 

The first word to emerge was avTOKpdropa. It made it.self peculiarly 
Tulrierahle by its possession of two ondcrons, two rhos, two taus, and 
three (dphis (one of them, however, obscured). From this key Mr. 
Andrews proceeded with his unravelling until, after a fortnight, he 
was able to make a public report at a meeting of the School, giving 
practically a complete reading of the inscription. Two proper names 
alone have not yet been deciphered. The reading is as follows : 17 

’ ApiLov Tciyov Ka'i rj finvXq Tmv X Kal o 8 i)/lio 9 o ’ AOjp'atdiv aiTOKpaTopa. 

piyiuTov Nepoaa Kaitrapa KX.ai'Sioi' 2«/3a(rTor T €pixaiiKOV 0£oi Ylov (jTpa.Tr]- 
yoi'VTO^ Itti rovs ott^^ltos to oySooi' tov Kal iTrLp.€\r]Tor' Kal vopoOeTov Tt. 

KAavSiov Xovtov tov <t>tA.ivov cwl liptCai . . , (name of jiriestess ) ttJs . . . 
(father’s name) OvyuTpos. The reference to the eighth term of Novius’ 
generalship fixes the date of the iitscrijition at G1 . 4 . n. It jjrobably 
acconipanied the erection of a statue of Nero, possibly just at the front 
of the Parthenon. The important historical bearings of the discovery 
it must l.)e left to Mr. Andrews to set forth in the official publication. — 
Bkx.j IriF. IVheeler. .\thens, Feburary ’20. ’96. 

THEATRE OF DIONYSOS. — It Was rumored that M. Doerjjfeld had 
discovered a suliterranean passage (the staircase of Charon) under- 
neath the orchestra of the theatre of Dionysos ; after due verification, 
it was found that it was only a question of partial excavations, with- 
out definite end, one of which brought to light some fragments of 
Mycen;ean vases (JIL^, 1S95, p 204). The diggings of the German 
Institute at the theatre have, in other lespects, given interesting results ; 
among other things the ba-ie of a statu.’ with the signature, TtpiapKi8);s 
tIo/\i'KA.eovs QopiKios laioTcpos. and another with the names ot two unknown 
artists of the m century: nepiruui? kuI ’Eopnos eTrGprav (MIA, ISbo, 
•216, 219) — S. E. in AA.'Oet. '95. 

PUBLICATIONS ON THE THEATRE OF DIONYSOS. — While waiting for 
1)1. Doerpfeld to decide to publish his great work on the theatre of 
Dionysus at Athens, we may call attention to two French books in 
which his theories on the scenn have been discussed with ability. One 
is the Epidd'ire of MM. Lkcuat and Defu.Vssk, the other the I>iuiiii-(us of 
M. 0 X.w.viiUK, the first essaj’ on the antiiiue theatre which has appaeared 
in France, the estimable work of a beginner. — S. R. in R.l, Oet., '95. 

CORINTH. — THE PROPOSED EXCAVATIONS BY THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL. — Professor Klfcs B Rich.vrdsox, Director of the American 
School at Athens, writes to the A". 15 Indepcndt'nt (ot Feb. (i) under 
date of Jan, lU, 1S96; Corinth is, perhaps, the most promising place 
in Greece for excavations, now that Olympia, the Athenian Akropolis, 
the Argive Heraion, Epidauros, Delos, and Delphi have been taken. 
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The American Sehool has just secured from the Greek (iovernment 
the privilege of excavating at Corinth. It wa.s. if not the very largest 
and richest city of Greece, at least one of the largest and richest. In 
the earliest times it was prominent. Art and industry hluomed along 
with commerce. The fame of Corinthian bronzes and Corinthian vases 
filled the world. Had Corinth been left a desert even after the so-called 
•‘total destruction" by Mummius and after the exportation of statues 
to Rome by the .'hipload, we should still have had a place for excava- 
tion better than Olympia or Deljdii. Where there was so much it 
was impossible to ilestroy or carry off all. The worst thing, however, 
which could happen from the arclueulogist's point of view did happen. 
.Juliu^ C;esar. who rebuilt Carthage, relmilt, also. Corinth a century 
and two years after its destruction. Then it was that the new settlers, 
mostly freedmen. filled tlie market of Rome with statues and vases 
exhumed from the ruins and from graves, not one of which, according 
to Strabi.j, did they leave tmransackeil. The new colony grew into a 
tiourishina city, as it needs must do from its situation. It became the 
capital of Achaia under the Romans, and is best known to the Christian 
world as the place where St. Paul, likehi.s Roman namesake, nuirnfeqne 
iiiiignh jjrndhjn m. lived and labored, and most of all loved. 

We are to seek this newer city of Julius Cie.'Ur and St. Paul, which 
cannot fail to have an interest in itself. But iii regard to the hope of 
finding soniething of the <:dder city the case is not so bad as might 
apjjear at first sight, (.’ertain it is that the well-known Temple of 
Corinth, with its seven standing columns, is a living witness tliat one 
at least of the oldest temples survived tlie ••Roman fury," and served 
as a temple in tlie new city. It shows traces of refittinc, and a century 
ago had twelve columns standing upright. It.s final destruction is 
doubtle'S a matter of not very remote times. Rausania.s, the* traveler 
of blessed memory, who visited Corinth two hundred years after its 
refoundiiig. mentions .'o many temjile.s and old statues, some of them 
old wooden xoana. that one might almost think iiothlni/ had been 
de.stroyed. There is great hujie tliat some of thi.s material described 
by Pausanias may be found. The condition' are favorable. The earth 
Constantly coming down from the slopes of .\kro-Corinth ha.s kindlv 
covered U[) much of the lower city from three or fnir to ten feet deep. 
This, while enough to warrant the hojie of preservation, is not too 
much for patient labor to clear away a considerable spiace fur a moder- 
ate outlay, and to show uji some things which are now protruding 
from the suil. .Vlso favorable for excavation is the tact thatthe modern 
succe.ssor ot Corinth was nearly destroyed hy an earthquake in lSo8, 
and, conseiiuentlt', we liave now no hou.ses to htiy, as was the case at 
Delphi. \\ hen we once get tairly on the track of old Pausanias the 
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work will become very exciting; and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that we may have a training school for young American aehieologists 
for the next five years, such as the Germans had at Olympia. We 
have the best wishes of the Minister of Education. Mr. Petrides. in 
whose department the uork of excavation falls. 

DAPHNI. — MOSAICS OF THE CHURCH. — The following note is from 
M Millet with regard to the mosaics at Daphni; The restoration of 
the mosaics confided to M Novo is [progressing puite ra[iiilly. In 
the p-upula, I'hriUoad the Prdjihi ts ; in the northeast pendentive, the 
A-lirni-i iv'iiition ; in the northern choir, the Xatiriti/ of the Viryin. the 
Crurid-dun, the Pu/c/.s. and whatever reniaius of the Rem rreefion of 
Lcrjirijf and of the medallions of tlie martyrs; in the southern choir, 
the A'loror mil oj On- Main, the .Ann.'-Ui'.ib. the Iurri d nhtii oj Thoino'^. aupl 
the medallions ; on the arch ipf the northern a-pse are [ilacei.l the 
deacons. These mosaics cover a surface of al.pout S 1 sp.iuare metres. 
There still remain the three other (lenilentivc'. the greater [lart of the 
apses, the vestibule and the narthex. In the narthex, a row of columns 
along the western wall sustained an archeil vault which hail refilaced 
the [irimitive groine I vaults. An earth'[uake in the s[)i-ini of IS'.'G 
having thrown down a part of it on the south, the remaining [portion 
was deinolished, an I <>n tlio upper part of the western w.dl were 
found the inosucs which it ha<l hidden from view. One on the 
southern [panel was found in the month of Se[itember. It re- 

[iresents the I’raiior of .S7. Aiiiin and the Ai'iiiearnuce of thi Angd to 
Joarh'nn. It comes alongside ot the Dencdo tlon ot do ]ii'ijia hij tfii' 
Pi'ii:->tii on the southern wall, and facO' the Pirsmtatioii of the Vinjiu 
ill the Temple on the eastern wall. These three compositions togethei’ 
with the Xativitu of the Vinjin (which wc spoke of in the church) 
form a i[uito extensive series insfiircd Iry the apoery|phal gospels 
analogous to that which decorates tfl. Sophia of Kief, the esonarthex of 
Kahrie-njami, the churches of .\thos and of .Mistra, and which 
illustrates the Homilies of -Jacob of t.'okkinobaphixs. The Reaper of 
St. .hiiai is wanting at St. So[)hia ot Kief; so that the conqposition 
of l)a])hni a]ppears to be tlie most ancient one known representing 
this scene. In the Homilies and at Kahrie it is not united as at 
Daphni to the Vi-iloii of JoacJiiin. but the treatment is similar. 

Till' other mosaic on the northern [panel, found in the month of 
Novemfper. represent.s the PHtraijal if Juda.-i. It stands alongside of 
the Washinij of die Fti'f on the northern wall and faces the LaA Supper 
on the eastern wall. The Betrayal if Judas has frequently, since the 
sixth century, ligured in the inanuscri[its (Syriac gos[iel of the 
I. aurentiau Library, gospel of Rossano. etc. In mosaic it was not 
known exee[pting at St. A[iollinare Nuovo. The coni[position of 
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Daphni differs but slig-litly from contemporaneous compositions ; 
however, as far as is known tlie gesture of the elder pointing out the 
Christ to the chief of the soldiers is unique. The head of the Christ 
ranks with the most beautiful and the most exjiressive ones which 
Byzantine art has beiiueathecl to us. On the central panel only an 
insignificant fragment was found. The SocUtt Archeologique has had 
the narthex leveled to the ground and has confided its reconstruction 
to M. Troump. The work is well ailvanced. The vaults are already 
partly constructed. The vaults of the south arm of the cross, and 
those of the aisles of the vestibule, are also menaced with falling into 
ruins. The one over the south arm has been demolished. A later 
arched vault sustained and hid fr<.)m view the jirimitive groined vault. 
The latter preserves still a few fragments of mosaics : there was found 
an angel which doubtless formed part of an analogous decoration 
like that, for example, of San Pier Crisologo at K ivenna. These works 
have rendereil possilde a more careful study of the ruined porch 
which stands in front of the church. It was clear that the Gothic 
arcades and the battlements of the fayade were placed on the vestiges 
of a Byzantine porch; this jwimitive porch is <-ertainly posterior to 
the church a.- well as to the first story to which it gives access. It was 
noticetl that the pillars of this porch were attached to the wall of the 
narthex M. Troump and .M. Planat' have calculated that the resist- 
ance of the wall was insutlicient, so that these ])il]ars. before tlie con- 
struction of the porch, possibly served as sup])ort.s M. Troump has 
reconstructed them to that effect. 

M. d’roump has shown that the falling into ruins of the church 
was caused by the water.' which How below the ground. He is now 
carrying on works for draining it. The trenches which he ha> opened 
have brought to light, more than a metre below the present level 
of the soil, some further antique remains,-' a wall built of cut stone 
and a hall with a stucco facing, jtaved with bricks, having two doors, 
it now apjjears certain that the mona.stery occupies the site of the 
temple of .Vjadlo. There wa.s also found, in the constructions con- 
tiguous t(j the church, a sepulehral basrelief of mediocre style and a 
stele with a Greek in'crijifion. — FA 'If, bSHI, pp. .■)2'.)-.'il. 

In the Mull, et Mem. Acml Insc. ( l.sff'i, jip. 197-214) M. MtLi.EX 

' Lii Iiistniciiun M ulpr-ie, X, p. 213 ( Feb. 2, IS'.ia). M Tournp has pub- 
lished two iiitere'ting article- cri the architecture uf Uuphni in the hidletm tie CAsnu- 
rinfa.n i>i'vvnir ndf tip.', at I'httpt’ffti ft fttirni^^ December 1 . 1 , 1S94, and .Januarv !.'>. IS'j.f, 
These articles have been reprinted tiy the Me.isai/ef tP Athenes 1 16, 23 Feb., 189.1) 

^ The results of the excavations carried on in 1892 by M Cambouroglou at the 
expense ot the .N'oro b at rht ithttjiqitr form the i>a.'is of a paper which Chamo- 
nard will shortly publi-h in the Bulletin 
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publishes the Adnrntion of the Mniji and the Ana-itasis ( Resurrection), 
two of the most interestinji of the mosaics of Daphni, In the Ephemeris 
.and in the BCH. 181)4, he had already published the Crvcifixiou, the 
Eatii'ity of the Virgin, tha Anuuncuitiun.ihe Prinpr of Joachim and Anna, 
and the Bifrayal of Judas. The Adoration of the Jfngi is rejiresented in 
Christian art in accordance with a doulde tradition. According to 
one of these, the "Wise Men adored the infant Christ in the cradle. 
According to the other, the scene took place in a house either at the 
time of the Nativity or two years later. The Adoration of the Magi 
was seldom rejiresented as an independent suliject. but was usually 
conitected with the A'ativitgof Chrht. In the independent reja-esentation 
the same tradition is not always followed. In the Menologium of 
Basil, the Virgin is seated upon a rock at the entrance of a grotto. 
In the Evaiigelarhim of St. Petersburgh No. 105. she is upon her 
couch and the infant is in a cradle. In other monuments, the Virgin 
is seated, as at I)a]ihni, on a throne. Here we see the three Magi in 
the tyjiical forms of an old man. a middle-aged, and a young man. 
The latter figures in the composition less rigidly than was customary ; 
he is in the background conversing with ait angel who escorts them 
to tlie ^ladonua. The angel is not met with in the jiaintings of the 
Catacombs, or in hasreliefs. and in general was usually omitted in 
later representations. 

The Ana-dasis represents the descent of Christ into Hades in 
accordance with the gospel of Nicodemus. According to this narra- 
tive. the Forerunner came first into Hades to announce the arrival of 
the Redeemer : then the gates of Hades were broken open and the 
dead freed from their cliains; then entered the Christ who put 
Satan in diains and extended his hand to Adam and the rest of the 
faithful, declaring that he raised them by means of the cross, and 
then led them out of the Inferim. The . I at Daphni follows .still 
mure closely the Psaltersof the the ty|ieof Chloudof ( ix cent i. Here the 
Scene takes ]ilaec entirely insi<le of Hades — a very rare method of 
representing tliis subject. To the right are seen .John the Baptist and 
the faithlul l)(.hind a sarcophagus ; in the centre are the broken gates 
above which flirist is walking over Satan, chained, and extends his 
hand to the kneeling Adam, alongside <.)f whom is Eve, David, and 
Bolomon. The presence of Satan, the form of the Inferno, the atti- 
tude of Christ, and the arrangement of the secondary personages are 
unitjue or r.ire fe.itures. In invention, as well as in execution, these 
mosaics show the hand of a true artist and may I'c [ilaced in the 
first rank of Byzantine art. 

DELPHI. - The excavations of the French School at Deljihi were 
.susiicndcd in December, to be resumed in the spring. M’ith the cam- 
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paign of 1S9.5 the exj)loration of the most important part of the ancient 
city was finished, the temenos of the Tcm[>le of Apollo entirely cleared. 
The mO't notable among the remains lateh' di.scovered are those of 
the lesche. or hall, of the Cnidians. tin- interior walls of which, as we 
know from Pausanias. were adorned with paintings by Polygnotos, 
representing scenes of the Trojan war and of Hades. The ruins of 
this building are sit scanty that little more than the [ilan can be recog- 
nized. whilst of the ancieitt paintings nothing has come down to us 
excejit some fragments of plaster with a dark-filue background. Xext 
year's work will be devoted to the exploration of the stadion and the 
gymnasion. — Aihen. Dec. 7. dfi. 

DISCOVERY OF NEW HYMNS. — In unearthing the treasury of the 
Athenians at Delphi, ten more fragments have been found of a hymn 
to Apollo, which is practically comi)lete. iii'Crilicd with both words 
and music. After the hymn comes the first lines of .a decree, which 
shows how these compositions come to l.ie inscribed on stone. The 
people of Del[ihi [lassed decrees in honor of the authors, and ordered 
the hymns to be set out with the decrees when these were put on 
record. The [uirport of this liymn is substantially the same as the 
other. After an invocation of the Muses, the poet gives the legends 
of Apiollo. ending with the slaughter of the Gauls in 279. and implores 
the protection of the God for Helphi. Athens, and the Roman govern- 
ment, The date must be after j?. i . 146. 

Another hymn has since lieen found in honor of Dionysos. It is 
earlier than the others and belong..^ to the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury. It has no mu.sical notation, but is hill of historic interest, and 
deal' with the legends of the god and contem[)Orary events. W'e learn 
from the inscriptions that the reconstruction of the temple was carried 
on all through the fourth century, and this i.s borne out by the hymn, 
which shows that the work received a strong impulse from the ter- 
mination of the sacred waragain..?! the Phoenicians who had [)lundered 
the treasury. Roth these hymns will he [lublishcd liy MM. M'eil and 
I. Reinach 'withQ Hulld i a de ( ’oi'i'c^iiOiidninv — BibUa. Dec.'bo. 

THE NEW HYMN TO APOLLO. — M. IIi;.M;i Wkii. [lublishcs and com- 
ments this new hymn from Delphi (/it '/4, 1M)4. jiji. o4.3-G2 i. lake 
that found in IN',);!, it comes from the treasury of the Athenians. It is 
engraved in two columns on a marble block I'd centimetres high by 
NO cm, broad. The first column con-ists of tweatv-eight lines in 
geni.-ral Well pres<'rved. The .second e(.)lumii is not in sUch a good 
state of preservation The number of letters i.s not the same in all 
the line- In the flr-t si.xteen lines it varies from thirtv-seveii to forty- 
three. I roll! thi.‘ seventeenth line onward mav be counted, several 
time-, line' containing torty-three, fc>rty-four and fiftv-five letters. 
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From the contents of the hymn it becomes evident that it dates from 
the time when Greece had fallen into the power of the Romans. The 
-composition of the hymn may be placed towards the end of the 
second century before our era, and as it mentions the defeat of the 
Gauls it may have been sung at the fe.stival of the SwrTjpta instituted 
to perjietuate the memory of this defeat. The rhythm of the poem is 
pceonic, as in the case of the first hymn. The main body of the hymn 
consi.'ts of at least si.v periods, not antistrophic, within which the cola 
follow without a break. The e])ilogue is in glyconics. line 3-5 ft’. The 
context of the hymn is as follows : 

1. . • . i'S( Kal TT ... . lor eh T icrc 

2. ct’ e— i T)p\t(rK07rcii' Taar[6]t na[pt'ao-(Tiui' oifypvuir'] 

3. ^iKoprtjbor KXeieirvv, vp.i'coo)i- K[aTdpJy[€rc S’epSc,] 

4. Ilicpide?, ut i't^o/8dA.ovs — drpas vaie\()' ”EX]]iKa)i-to[a«]. 

0. M€/Vi7€T6 8c nf^ioc [^pi.'J<7Co;^atTtti', e[KaTjor, evXvfiav 

G. 01' Itcktc Aaru) yruxatpa Ta[pd Xiprai] kXvtUl. 

7. vXui’Kau? oXai'as diyovova [odor «■ dyuii-iui]? 

5. cpi6a[/\.7)]. 

9. nu[(iS Oe y'\<L6'i)(re ttoXo? ocpdrios [di'i-ci^cXos, ad-y-J 

10. [Xads, rJip'e'pni'S S’ e(r\ei’ alOijijp dc[XXuia)i' Taxcircrjcts 

11. [8pd]povs. XSjie Sc fSapv (ipop.e>v N7j[-/)pc(j)S iaperli ojci- 

12. Sp. i)6c /xc-yas ’OKcard;, os ^epii -yHuar typauh d-yj/cd- 

13. Xais adpTTCxci. 

14. Tdrc XiTtd-y Kvi'v^iar i ttayor c[n-c/3a 6cd]s •7rpco[Td-] 

15. KapToy kXvtciv 'AtOlS i—'i ■yuaX[d<i!>ci)t irpidi'd, TpiTiuwi'iSos. 

IG. lIcXiVi ooi' Sc Xi/3i'S ucSd-y 1* d Xcpaus ircpjirci' [d]- 
1 1 . Sciciar o7ra pccyi'dpcros atci’dX[ois I'O' peXetji Xwrds -J 

IS. [ d]pa S’ la^ep 77CTpo/<aToiKv;TOS d;^[u) Tph lij Ilatdr • oj Sc yeya- 

19. OTi [I'Jdujt Sc^tjdp,cros aififipijTav A[tds c— c-yi-o) ^per.~^ ’ArF oxlr 

20. €K€a'as txTr’ dp^as Han'pva KiKXyicrK^ofXii' uTras Ajao? a[|u70^- 

21. yBovuiv lySe Buk;^oi; jxiyas dvp(TOTr\i]^ I^cct/aos Qepos re^i't- 

22. TCOWr tl'OlKOO? 7ru/\€t l^tKpOTTiai ’A[]/VA.a ^p7]Y^<TfJi^_(JJiSoV 

2’]. 09 €;^ct€L9 TptVoSa, I3aly eirt ^eGorijS ea raarSe nap]ra[ao']- 

24. criuv S^Lpdda ^oVcv^eor. 7r/\oK'[^ap.oi' crv 8’ oiJrtoLwTraJ 

25. 8a<^va9 K\a8or 7r\€$dp.€yos a(l7r[^AeTOVOL’9 0€p.€/\iov9j 

26. adpcppOTat X^tpl (Tvpojv, dva^, yfas 7r€>\(opa>t TreptTTiVvets] 

2(. Kopai — AWd AaaroSs €paToy\^K€<f>ap€ Trai, (xeivas di^TTrooTa]- 
28. TTatda ya[ds1 t l7r€(^F€S lots o 
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29. . . .1' At/xiji' i6 . . . Lvo 

30. . . ooi' t(T)(e fjLarpix; 

31. . . rjfja KarcKT . . Coo" 

32. (TV~^vpiyfjL a7r€ . , . wi' 

33 €<f)povp€^i€L~^<; 8c yaa[s Icpor, <Liaf, Trap o^4>uAoj'. 8 P<'‘-p~'} 

34. /3apo<s apfj<5 OTc[rc o^u /xaj'rocr[i-v >»' ov (TC, coo? z-f^ArKi-] 

35. Ok^ A'/^Jo/zcros (jyXcO' vyput ;^»||oro? iv JiAa - — AVA’ (o ‘J* u, 

2tj. aSiite BtoKTt (Tirin' Ilu/WaOo^ iuttc kiu Xtioi- K,\e/ioi'. irOj 

3i . T€ 6ea rd^m' hecnroTi Kpijiriu) i- KVi'Zf r" Xfinpd, ijde Aanl] 

38. KVOLara- Kat i-aeras AtXc^Hl' T^'r]p.>--\eii^’ dp.a t«'kj-o;?. iTrp.-J 

39. (iioit, S(u/ia(Tii'|d— Tui'tTTOi'S. j8uK;^ot' H' Up-iviKa'.a-n- erp.:- 

40. I'ci? /iuAcre TrpnmroXrHiT^t'^ . Tiir re Xapi' iTTe~Ti>y xd/jreiJ 

41. ’Pw/xaiaiv ap\at' hv£€t ayijpdrwL 0iiX^Xox'(nn- 4>(f>c- 

42. viKav. 

A free translation may run a.s f >lIow' (mainly after Weil; : 

. ..." I Coniej to there lieightr which look afar, whence spring the 
twin-].)eaks ot ParnassO'. come ami direct my .songs. O Pierian Muses, 
who inhaliit the sni.>w-clad rocks ot Helikon. Sina ve the Pythian, 
god (.)f the golden lock.s. master irf the l.)ow ami of the lyre. PhoibO'. 
whom blessed Leto bon^ by the famous lake, when in the anguish of 
travail she touched with her hands a green liough of the brigdrt olive. 

"All the vault ot heaven rejoiceil, cloudless and bright; the air was 
.still, the winds stayed their imi)etuous course; Xereiis calmed the 
fury of his surging billows ; and as well areat ("Jeean, who encircleth 
the earth with his watery arms. 

"Then, leaving the ( 'ynthiau i^le, thegml parsed to the rirh-tVuited 
land of Attika the f.iir. by the Mount of P.dlas. The honeved breath 
ot the Libyan Litur [/. r. the tlute] mingled with the sweet strains of 
the lyre in tundiil harmonies, to attend him on his way: and am.)n 
the voice which has its dwellinu in the rock sent forth the tliriee- 
re|)eated cry, le Piinni Iheu the m)d rejoiced: in his heart he under- 
stooil and acknowlcilged the inimm-tal pur[ioses of Zeus. Wherefore 
from that time as Paian he is invoked by all the ancient [leople of that 
laml ami by JJakdio^' arti.st-band who dwell in Kekroiis’ citv, that 

sacred band smitten by the thyrsus of the god. Put, (.) master of 

the proplietic tripod, come thou to thc'C heights of Parnasso..,, trodden 
by the feet of the immortals, seat of the holy ecstasies [/. e. of the 
MoenaiJsh Here, O master, thy fair locks wreathed about with laurel, 
thou did.A ilrag along with thy immortal hands the huge Idocks that 
should bo the foundations of thy temple, when thou didst meet face to 
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face the monstrous daughter of Earth. But thou, 0 son of Leto, god 

of the gracious mien, didst hrave the dragon, and the unajjjiroachable 

ofispring of (iaia expired beneath the shafts of th}' bow And 

thou, O master, didst stand guardian of this holy centre of the earth, 
when the Barbarian liorde. jirofaning the seat of thy oracle and seeking 
to pillage its treasures, nerished in a tempest of snow. 

But, 0 Phoibos, protect the city founded by Pallas and its noble 
people, and thou too. O pueen of the Ijow and the Cretan hounds. 
Artemis the huntress, and thou, O veneraljle Leto, watch over the 
Delphians, that with their children, their wives, and their possessions 
they may be shielded from all misfortunes. Be gracious to the servants 
of Bakchos, crowned at the sacred games of (ireece. And grant that 
the empire of the Romans glorious in war may increase, ever strong, 
ever young and prosperous, as it goes from victory to victory." 

THE MUSIC OF THE NEW HYMN TO APOLLO. — The new hymn is 
divided, by marks of separation or metrical indications, into at least 
seven sections. The first six of these are in the erotic or paoonic metre 
(o-time ). which is also the metre of the former hymn. The last section 
is in a glyconic metre. These sections correspond to the divisions of 
the subject. First ( /(1 there is an invocation of the Muses ; then (b). all 
nature is [lictured as rejoicing, while (<■) Apollo passes from Delos to 
Athens, and there is invoked as Paian, “ the healer"; then (d) the poet 
describes his progress to Parnassos ; (n his laying the foundations of 
his tem}ile at Delphi, his meeting the dragon, which (f) he slew, and 
delivered Delphi from the invading Cfauis; finally fg), the rhythm 
changes from cretic to glyconic. and the poem ends with a prayer to 
Apollo, Artemis and Leto. im]iloring them to ]>rotect Athens and 
Delphi, and to grant victory to the Romans. 

The tii>t section u ' ) is noted in the Lydian key; the section (b) in 
the Hypo-Lydian, which is also the key of section (cl, except in the 
miildle part of the three into which it is subdivided, and also of section 
ill) and part at least of section i f k The middle [lart of section (A 
returns to the T.ydian key. In aesthetic character and treatment the 
new hymn is less meritorious than the first hymn to Apollo. The com- 
poser has sought for effect by means of freipient changi'S of key. of 
genus and of mode, but in the separate [lassages the melody is poor 
and monotonous. The mo.st interesting feature is the use made of the 
chroiiiatic genus, which fully answers to the accounts of it uiven bv 
the theoretical writers. — Tii. Rkixacu, IK'fl. l-SUd. pp. :!i)3-:’)S9; 
reviewed by D. B. Moxko, VE, ItS'Jo, i). 407. Further light on Greek 
music is contained in M. Gevaeht, La Melupic antiiinc duiai Ic chant dc 
rEiiUie latine ; in ^Ioxro, Modc^ of Ancitnt (jrcfk MaAtc ; and in C. F. A. 
Wii.i.iAMS. The System ia Greek 3Iusic, CB, lAJ.i, p. 421. 
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HYMN TO DIONYSOS. — The fourth hymn found at Deljihi. .-<ays M. 
Henri Weil, is a paean in honor of Dionvsori It dates from the last 
third of tlie fourth century b. c. Although it is not accompanied hy 
the musical notation, it vies with the preceding hymns on account of 
its age and its historical interest. The first strophes are devoted to 
the history of the god; those which follow are all liistorical. for. 
according to the epigraphie documents recently discovered, they con- 
firm the work on the reconstruction ot the temple at Delphi during 
the fourth century. It can tie seen, from tliis hymn, that the work 
had received a lively impulse after the end of the war against the 
Phocians, who had pillaged the treasures of the temple. The poet 
foresees the day when a new sanctuary. res[>Ienilent with gold, will be 
inaugurated ; and he extolls the fortunate generation who shall com- 
plete this work. The mouthpiece of the jiriests of Delphi and of the 
Amijhictyonie council, directed then by the Macedonian princes, he 
lauds panhellenisni and the policy of the new leaders of Greece. — 
C4. lsy.5, p. 27'J. 

CODE OF THE PHRATRY OF THE LABYADES, — At the August 24 
sitting of the AIBL, M. Hom<ille jiresentcd and commented upon 
the text of an in.scription found at Delphi, containing a part of the 
code of the jihratry of the Labyades. This document of the fifth 
century is composed of decrees and regulations relating to admission 
into the phratry, to liturgical obligations and funeral rites. It embraces 
the entire life of the Labyades. Conclusions of the highest importance 
upon the organization and origin of the family, of the population, and 
of the Delphic worshi]) can be drawn from it. — RA. Dec. 'b-o. 

TREASURY OF SIPHNOS OR OF KNIDOS ([Cf. -I./-I, X. 11.5]. — At the 
Sep. 20 sitting of the AIBL, M. Humoi.le presented a statement cnn- 
cerning the Treasury called of Siphnos.” and gave the reasons which 
had led him to substitute, fir this name, that of the Treasury of 
Knidos. Pattsanias says exjiressly that the Knidians had a treasury, 
but without indicating the precise location of it : he seems even to 
jilace it farther back than the Treasuries of Thebes and Athens; but 
he allows it to be supposed that this monument might he in the 
vicinity of the Treasury of .Sikyon, where were collected various ofler- 
ings from Knidos and from Leptis, its colony. The discovery of the 
cornice-idane of the temple at the corner of which, among the 
foliage, is to be seen a Uaa marcJiaat, suggests the idea that this lion is 
an cpideiiin, and that of the city of Kniilos. If we admit this attribu- 
tion to Knidos, an Argive colony, a city of Asia Minor, it would 
account for the peculiarities epigraphie (Argive hiinbda, as in the 
Rhodian dish of the Salzmann collection) and inconographic (subjects 
taken from Pelojionnesian and Asiatic legends), and also account for 
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the architectural subject (Ionic ornamentation) and the sculptures, 
related both to the Knidian works of Asia and to the Peloponnesian 
works of Sicily. All the difficulties which existed for Siphnos dis- 
appear from the moment we speak of Knidos. M. Homolle showed 
phutofirajjhs representing the work at present in process of execution, 
and the objects in bronze, and jiottery, the statues and basreliefs in 
tufa and marble recently discovered. — RA, Dec. Do. 

The Minister of Public Instruction communicated to the aUBL, 
(May 15. Dr)) two telegrams from M. Homoi.le. the first announcing 
the discovery at Delphi of a bronze statue representing a victor in the 
chariot races at the Pythian games ; the seconil giving the name of 
this victor, Hieron I, king of Syracuse. — iff, No. 21. 

Mot far from the statue of Hieron. a small bronze statue of Apollo 
has been found, about twenty centimetres in height. The Fren<h 
School is now engaged in excavating the Stadion. — Athcii.. June Db. 

To a recent meeting of the Acc/Jcm/c de-i Locriiitiom, M. Th. Homolle, 
director of the French School at Athens, sent a description and 
idiotograjihs of a lironze statue discovereil in the course of the excava- 
tions at Delphi, which — judging from its style, and also from an 
inscription found close by — he assigned to the year 464 n. c. M. 
Foucart. on tlie other haml. observed that the inscription could not 
possibly be earlier than the very end of the fifth century, and that it 
had undoubtedly nothing whatever to do with the statue; while M. 
Clerinont-Gaiineau expressed his opinion that the .subject of the in- 
scription was purely architectural. — .loch. June 6, DO. 

The work of restoring x\A:Slndiou in marble has been resumed, and 
the temjiorary seats constructed for tlie Olympic Games are being re- 
moved. It appears that M. Averort' is prei)ared to furni>h the large 
sum requisite for couqjlete restoration. The arena will l>e excavated, 
and it is exj)ected that many valual)h; remnants of the ancient struc- 
ture will be brought to light. — .lead.. May 16, '66. 

ELEUSIS. — THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. — The memoir by M. 
Foi'cAitr on the origin and the nature of the Iclettsinian mysteries 
a])peared in 1S95. It is too im])ortant a work to be summed uj) and 
discussed in a few lines. L[f. the article by M. Maspero in the Dihats 
du sitir. March 29, 1895, and my own in the Efcce crillqui'. 1S95. ii, 
p. 21). Suffice it to say, here, that the author admits two migrations 
of Egyi)tian ideas at Eleusis, one towards 1600 n. c., introducing into 
Attika an Isis-Demeter i)urely agricultural, the other towards TOO, 
bringing there a sort of imitation of the Book of the Dead, which 
became, in the mysteries, the essential part of the Xeyofieva. Toward 
the same period and under the same influences arose the Orphic 
school ; but this last preserved its independence and was broken up 
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into sects, while the mysteries, an institution of the State, were main- 
tained almost without change down to the end of Paganism. — S. R. 
in BA, Oct. ’9') ; cj. ( 'R, Dec. dl-o, ]>. 474. 

At the Dee. 6, '9o sitting of the AIBL, M. Ma> I'ERO announced that 
scarabs and Egyptian olojects had been discovered at Eleusis in the 
course of the excavations undertaken by the .Vrchwological Society of 
Athens. It was hoi)ed that documents of a certain antiquity might 
be found there to support the ideas recently advanced liy M. Foucart. 
But an examination has shown M. Masjiero that they all date from 
the Ptolemaic epoch. They are small amulets which were in favor 
among devotees towards the Gneco-Roman epoch, and cannot be 
used to support the theory of M. Foucart — BA. Feb. TG. 

INSCRIPTIONS PUBLISHED.— -M. Ski.vs has published two series of 
Eleusinian inscriptions (one of 44. the other of 42), The subjects of 
the most interesting ones are as follows; 1S94. p. 162. 

archaic dedication of a statue to Aidoiicus ('?): p 163. signatures of 
sculptors, [6 Seira Ka'i 6 deivu] AlraToi €7rd7;<Ta(rj : p. 167. fragment of 
a sacred inventory; p. 17u, four archaic letters one of which is an 
F. Iragment ot a non-Attic inscription ; p. 171, dedication in couplet 
ot a statue ot .\skiepios by a sick person after recovery in token 
ot gratitude; p. Ir2, eight fragments of an extensive inscription 
belonging to the Roman epoch ; ]>. 179. base of a statue with the 
name of Phileas of Eleusis; inscription in honor of a tltdonclios ; 
p. ISI . signature ol Agathokles ot Kephisia; p. 1.62, signature of Sofas 

Arc p. 1S4, dedication of the Panhelleiiist S €K T/}s TOV 

Ka'proe ilTrupyj? : p. IS."), inscriptions already published liy 
Fourmont. — S. R. in BA. Get. 't.io. 

HALBflYROS. — Among the insi'riptions of the Eparchin of Halmyros 
that 41. Giuniiopoulos has i>ul>lislie<l ( JB 'H, ]>. 310; there is a 

decree from TlielieS m Phthiotis conterring the proxenv on one Pbeiven, 
a Kailnl of Eretria in Pbtliiotri, two fragments of the names of artists 
of Plalanos and Flalniyros. two neo-Greek inscriptions from Kokkotous 
and Irom Xeiiias which make known a bi-,hop of Ilalnivros, Antlii- 
mos. and the date of the construction of the monastery of the Panuglilii 
(Ki'.llij. In the rums <,f Thebes, has been discoviwed a bronze Apollo 
(height. S eim), a statuette of a woman in white niaiTle, and the 
bead of a man (lU'II, bs'.G. p. dU.S). — S. R in B.\. Dec. ll.l. 

LAURION.— SKOPAIC SCULPTURE.— In the (.'entral .Museum at 
Athens is a head of Parian marhle found at Laurion. It is much dis- 
colored, almost lilack. It has been descrii.ed in 41. Kabbadias' cata- 
logue a.s a bead ot A])ollo Lykeios, ot which the identifiention re.-'ts 
solely ujioii the passage of Lucian who mentions a statue of .\jiollo 
Lvkeios in the gymnasium at Athens. A detailed examination leads 
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to the cunclu'iun that it is Skopaie. Two heads from Piali found on 
tile site of the teinide of Athena Alea at Teaea, are certain guides J'or 
tlie style of Skopas. He was the architect of the temple here and he 
executed tlie jiediinental statue'. The two heads are certainly from 
the [tediments. We may trace in them, if not the actual hand of 
Skojias. at any rate the style of the .Skopaic school. The general 
characteristics are clear. The round and dee]i head, short and full 
face, nose broad at the Ijase with inflateil nostrils, eyes deep with 
drooping lids and intense distinct gaze, are ( haracteristics of the school 
of Skopa.s. Though this work is thorouulily .Skojiaic. its defects render 
it quite certain that it is not by Skopas himself. If it is a male head at 
all. it must be that of a youthfid god. in other words, of Apollo. Jhit 
there is too much hair for a man. Ten long plaits of hair pass over 
the centre of the forehead up to the liand on top of the In-ad. 

Besides, the impression of feminineness which the heail gives is 
contrary to the types of Ajiollo belonging to thi' jiericid. There 
appears in it a softness and a grace of contour whieli is hard to asso- 
ciate with a man's head seuli'itureil in the fourth century, which are 
seen, however, in later reproductions of fourth-century work, such as 
the Apollo Sauroktonos. The etfeminacy of the face suggests a female 
rather than a male, but it is a question whether this is original, as 
such softness did not exist in any genuine fourth-century work. We 
have then, [irol.iablv, beiore us the head of an .-\phrodit(.‘ ot the Jfkojjaic 
tvpe doing up her hair after the bath. The hand is quite distinctly 
grasjiiiig something: it does not i<lly rest on the head and the jilaits 
of hair ptass up to it. — E. F. Bk.N'cix. JHS. l.sy.I, jt. 194. 

LOKRiS. — tltlu-r eons[dcuoUsly valuable and. in a sense, unique 
additions to Dr. Murray's department in the Briti-h Museum consist 
of two jn-ecious terracotta statuettes, each aliout twelve indies high, in 
excellent preservation, and remarkable for the crispness and spirit ot 
their execution as well as for the remains of colour observable iqion 
each of them. They are whole-length, draped figures, the jieculiar 
treatment of which, esjiccially as to the draiieries. attests not only that 
they are fiv the same hand, Imt that they may be referred to r. .'iflO 
n. c. One of the.se figures represents A ruitx.c IhaiMACiio' standing, 
with a shield, now broken, upon her extended left arm. and drawing 
herself erect and slightlv backwards, while her right arm is raised and 
she holds in her hand a javelin, with Avliich she is about to -trike an 
enemy before her. ( )n her head is a clo-ely fitting helmet surmounted 
by an extraordinarily lolly crest : from beneath this ca-qiie the long 
and thick tresses descend in ringlets, rolling upon her '^houlders, and 
distim'tlv retaining their original blackness. The drajiery in which 
her slender but muscular figure is clothed is archaically treated. This 
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is manifest in the rather flat and nearly ))ara]lel folds, almost descend- 
ing to her knees, the angular doubling of the edges upon one another, 
and other details recognizable by connoisseurs, but difficult to describe. 
The other statuette is of PosEinox, standing erect and holding a dol- 
phin close to his l>ody in his left hand — which in the archaic mode is 
not detached, A large roll, or crown-like fillet, binds his tresses, 
which are nearly as abundant as those of Athena and give size to his 
head. His pointed, close-cut beard, the slightly lianl and attenuated 
forms of his face, the flatness of his draperies, his erect and straight, 
if not stiff figure, and the set smile on his visage are all characteristics 
of archaic sculpture. These works were found at Malesiua. in Lokris, 
and deserve the close e.xaniination of student'. — Athcn.. Feb 2fi. 

LYKOSOURA. — M. Milchoefer has had occasion to pay sonje 
attention to the 'culptuivs of hykosoura ( ]>P\V. '9.'), p. 948 1 ; he thinks 
it possible that they date from Hadrian, and also i)Ossil>le that they 
go back to the' Helleni.-^tic period. The famous Fan with figured drap- 
ery. with the eleven women with animal-heads, recall to him his own 
i'es('arche' in on demons with a /oomovphic aspect, the tradition 

of which he traced back as far as to the engraved -tones which are 
called '//■////('•. The licautiful epoch in art ha- caused to fall into the 
l)ackgrouud tliese eonceptiims which ap[ieared at the Ijegimiing and 
at the end of Hifili.-ni-tie ei vili/ation.— S. R. in i?d, Dec. '9o. 

MACEDONIA. — The e]>igraiihic journey of M. Pf.uduizkt in Mac- 
edonia has given him a niiniher of inedited inscriptions, which he has 
very carefully com uientated. He has also called attention to -ome 
basi'clief', many of whieh possess real interest (JK'Ip ‘94, p. 41G i — JAl. 
Dec.. ’9'). 

MEGALOPOLIS. — The (TKwoO-i'jKa of Megalo]iolis was not the only 
edifice of that name known; it is found on a tile from Sparta, hut in 
a short text which doe.s not determine the meaning of it {JHS. 1S94. 
p. 242i.— y.'.l, Dec.. ‘fid. 

MESSENE — Hie excavations of the (Ireek Archieological Society 
have hrought to light a great [lart of the wiurn, the ruins of a notable 
building with iirojiylaia and porticoes, and an ancient fountain, which 
is sii]j]ioscd to he the .\rsiuoe referred to hv I’ausanias. Si'veral 
inserijition.s have also been touiid. some of which are of peculiar 

importance lor the history uf Messeuia in Greek ami Roman times. 

Athcii,, Dee. 21, "95. 

MOUNT ATHOS.— HISTORY OF THE MONASTERIES.'— The history 
of the niona.sterie.s of Athos may be considered, as M. Meyer 

'Ph. ilEYER, JliK HaujitiirkiinJni far die. GeschichU der Atho.Adoester , arues- 
sfentheils zum ersten Male heraa^ije^ehen iiiid mii Einleifumjen verse ken. Leipzi"-, 
.1 0. Hinrielis. 1804, viii, 000 pp. in-8. Price. 10 marks. 
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justly remarks, to be a type repre'^c-ntative of the history of Greek 
monastic life. M. Meyer has brousiht together the most imjiortant of 
the documents coming from the Holy Mountain: and in this book we 
see above all a collection of curious ilocunient', some of them of a 
high and real hi.storic interest. All of these pieces ( together with many 
others) had been long since noticed by ,1. Muller in his Hid’irhiJir 
De/iliiiadcr in iJcn KloeMern des AtlLU^, and ,~oiiie of them (and those the 
most considerable ) had 1 lei-n published previuU'ly either in the imjiort- 
ant work of Gedeon u])on Atho.-?. or eGewhere. However, there remain, 
in the volume of M. Meyer, enough that are inedited to amjily ju<til'y 
the wijrk that he has undertaken, and enough that are 'Uhiciently 
interesting to attract the attention of tho^e who interest thenicclvc' in 
things Byzantiite. With the view of including only texts relating to 
the general history of the community of .\tho'. 51. Meyer ha- inten- 
tionally omitted the numerous document,■^ which relate to the partic- 
ular history of each convent; wrongly [lerhaps. for certain of these 
pieces would have been useful to complete the knowledge of et ents 
and to have markeil more clearly still tlie imiiortancc of the monas- 
teries of the Holy .Mountain. ^'ev^rtlJeles^. 'Uch a- it is the collection 
is extremely interesting and [irei ions. Bc'ide the documents of a 
relatively recent date ' posterior to the estahlishmeiit ol the (.hlciman 
dominion and which extenil chri.incilogic.ally hetwccii the years Id'.JS 
and ISTo. funning onc-lialfol’ the series' tlie texts df the Byzantine 
eiioeli have cptite another value for history. Bartieularly notable are 
(1 ) the t///c7.c/i of Sit. .Vnatlnisios, wlio fonmled tlie nc.Mia'tery of Haghia 
Lawra (this text i' already [luhlished hy (.ifdeon c. • 2 the testament 
of the same personage; (•’>) the mou.i'tii- ruledr.iwii up I'V him tor the 
use of his monks — three pieces of the tenth century full of interest, 
not oiilv for religious history, liut aho for the protaiic hi'-tory ol the 
Emperor Xikei'horos I’hok.i' The h/piV.’e/i of the Einjici'or .lohatuies 
Tzinii'kes ib72i and that lU' ('oiwtantine Monomacho- ; 1015 i are not 
less instructive ibr the study of the internal organization of.\thos; 
other texts of the epoch of the Konmenoi or some of the I’alaiologoi 
throw useful light uiiun the connection hetween the | atriardiate of 
Constantinojilc and the convents of the Haglrioii-( )ros : tinally. the 
P/p/7, 'oc of 5Ianucl II Palaiologos (^Id'-ld) and a chrysohullc ol the same 
emperor annouiu-ing the revolution which, towards the end of the xiv 
century, was acconiiilishc'cl in the re gime of the monasteries, and which 
suhstituted for the cenohitic life tliat which was c'ulled // nn Idior- 
rhiithiniiiiu. Towards this date, in fact, the right of [U'ivalc jiruiicrty 
was coneeiled to the monks, and in consetiuence of this grave innova- 
tion a new spirit [lenetrated the eonveiit-, a democratic spirit, which 
shook the monarchical government of the higonniene. the [/articularist 
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spirit which demolishes the obligations and the rules of the life in 
eoiniiion. This regime still persists in seven of the Athonite monas- 
teries, and the celebrated convent of Patinos is the best example of this 
reformed type. — Cii. Diehl, in RC. ISID. Xo, 4o. 

MYKENAI. — WHAT PEOPLE PRODUCED THE WORKS CALLED 
MYKENAEAN.— .Since Dr. Sehlieinann excavated Mykenai, the attention 
of archieologists has been constantly fixed on certain kinds of laiild- 
ings. ornaments, implements, engraved gems and pottery, more or 
less resembling those found at Mykenai. and hence generally known 
as ■■ Mykenaean." These objects are found at various and widely 
distant places. Mr. A. J. Evans' brilliant discoveries in Krete and his 
masterly [lajier (Primifiir have riveted the attention of 

scholars still more closely to the .--ul,>iect. (.)n engraved gems and 
otlier objects found in Krete and the Pelop<,ulneso.^ he has found what 
appears to be undoubtedly a series of pictographic symbols, nut allied 
to Egyjitian hierogly])hs. but 'bowing many points of resemblance to 
the symbols found on seals and other objects Ifoni Asia Minor com- 
monly known as " Hittite."’ To a'certain what peo]ile [produced 
these buildings, geius and pottery, ami used this scrijU. is a (juestion 
oi su])renie importance in Archaic ( d'eek history. Any attempt to 
Solve it ought to be lucrcilully treatcil. 

I propose to sec if the ancient writers supply us with accounts 
ot any [jcoplc whi<'h will tullil the nece-;sary conditi(.)ns. First, let us 
enumerate roughly the regions where such buildings and other 
objects arc- lound. 

I. Peloiionnesos i Mykenai. Tiryns. Argos. Vaphio). II. Attika 
(S[)ata. Mcnidi, lliorikosi. 111. Krete i building at Knossos. ami gems 
pnsiiiiij. I\ Thessaly i'\olo). \. Poiotia MDrchonienos i. VI. Thera. 
VII. Asia Minor (sixtii city at Hiss.irlik. Pitane in the Aeolid i. VIII. 
Egyjit ( Kahun, I’el el-Amarna). IX. Rhodos. X. Kypros. XI. Italy 
fSigiiia in Latium ). 

W'e wmnt a people whom wc can prove from ancient authorities 
tl) to have occujiied all these places, (g) to have used a form of 
scri[it in Pelojioniiesos intelligible to people living in Asia Minor. 

Let us start with Krete It is a fairly limited area, and in 
Homer (Oil xi.x. 177-SUi we get an exhaustive list of the races 
inhabiting it : H fj.li’ AYaioi', A- T ’EreoKpv^re? (U,eyu,\,yT<)/)Cs, ee tie Kediuvts, 
Aojpiees re rgiyuixcs, 67<ii rt lltXtiixyuL. rouriu eVl Ki'dirro-u^ /xe-yuAv; ttoAis ’ 
ot MA'u)?, K. T. A. It will be admitted that it is one of these live 
[leoples who [ji'odueeil the iMykenaean works found in Krete, and it 
will also be admitteil that it wa.s the same race which produced the 
same kind ot object in Greece ITiiper. and elsewhere. We mav at 
on(.-e eliminate the Kydones and Eteokretes : for it is absurd to 
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suj'pose tliat either of those peoples was ever dominant over a wide 
area of Hellas. The Achaean.s, Dorians and Pelas^iians are left. The 
testimony of antiquity f Herod, i. -56. -77 ; Thouk. i. d) i^ clear that 
neither Dorians nor Achaeans eyer lield Attika. Ayain. the evidence 
is equally stroiiy that neither of these races held Orchomenos in 
Boiotia. The Achaeans and Dorians thus fail to fultil the necessary 
conditions in two yery important points. 

The Pelasyians are now left alone. Takins: the places enumerated 
above as possessinir •'Mykenaean ul.ijects. in regular order, let us see 
if there is evidence for each of Pelasgic occupation. 

I. Pelopuiinesos. — Ephoros iStrafio, 2dl) said that the Pelasgoi 
were Arcadian in origin, and that Peloi)onnesos was generally called 
Pelasgia. They occuj.ued Mykeuai. The ancient kings of Tiryns. 
such as Proitos. brother of Akrisios of Argos, were Pelasgians, 
Aischylos fM'pp, IflOS. etc,) calP Argos “city of the Pelasgians," and 
a].)plio5 the name Pela.sgus to the king of Argus. 

II. Attika. — Hcri.)dutos and Thoukydides (/or. c/i.). and many 
others, assert that the inhabitants of Attika from all time had I'een 
Pelasgians. An ancient wall at Athens i Thouk ii. 17 ) was calleil Pelasgic. 

III. Krete. — Daidalos. an Athenian, and therefore Pelasgian, was 
employed V'y Mino<, king of Kno^sos, to build the Labyrinth ; 
according to Homer he made a dancing-jrlace for Ariadne, In Od. 
xix. LSI), if wc read with many .mss. ami Eustatliios. Tin.n, Knossos is 
made a city of the Pelasgians. In Arkadia. home of the Pelasgians, 
we have towns called Gortys and Tegea. In Krete wc find two towns 
of the same names. 

IV. TheS'aly. — A district of it was called Pclasciotis. otherwise 

the Pelasgic Argos (8trabu. 221 1 . Homer mentions lioth tvho 

had once (hvelt at Larisa, and others tvho h;id chvelt in Pelasgic Argos. 

V. Boiotia. — Orchomenos was the seat of the Minyans. They 
came there from Pelasgiotis. in Thessaly, and are generally helil to be 
a Pelasgian tribe. The name Orchomenos is also in Arkadia ( Pelasgii-'i. 

VI. Thera was colonised 1)V the Minyans ( Herod, iy. 14-7 -Aq.). 

VII. A sia !Minor. — Strabo (,221) quotes Homer as showing that 
h' ry TpuxiSi there were Pclasgni living as neighbours of the Kilikes, 
and he also says that Lesbos was called Pelasgia. Daroranos came 
from Arkadia. 

VIII. Egypt. —Aischylos iP.P. So-a seq.) makes lo (ilaughter of 
Inachos, King of Arg(js, cvho is a Pelasgian) plant a settlement by her 
son Epaphos in EgVpt (XcoViu’ — pds uenp (rrd/nart kiu — ^jowyio/xuTi ). From 
this Settlement in later years came the suppliant Danaides to Argos, 
claiming jirotectiou of kindreil. 

IX. Phodos. — Danaos founded l.indos. 
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X. Kypro<. — There ivere Arkailians in Kj'pros : the Kypriote 
and Arkadian dialects are closely related. 

XI. Italy. — Herodotos (i. 57 j speaks of Pelasgoi dwelling ‘‘ above 
the Etru-^ean^.’’ Virgil (.If//, ii. So, viii. G<iO) mentions the Pelasgians, 
and Servius (or/. Inc.) say.s they dwelt in Etruria and Latiiim. They 
likewise dwelt in Epinos ( Dmlona was their ancient shrineV but I can- 
not tind that any Mykenaean object? have a? yet Ijeen discovered there. 

The Pelasgians thu.s fulfil one of the necessary conditions.- 
Xow the question of writing. In one famous passaje of Homer 
(II. V. ItjS), and one only, liave we a reference to writing of any kind: 
the rn'jfj.a-a \vypa, the baleful pictographs (to use INIr. Evans' term ) 
inscribed in a double tablet, .sent by the hands of Bellerophon from 
King Proitos to the King of Lykia, '\Ve have already seen that 
Proitos is a Pelasgian of ,-\rgo.s. Here is a Pela.sgian using some form 
of script: and that script can be read and its meaning understood in 
Asia Idinor. I? not our second condition fulfilled ? 

I know that there are very many important points to be dis- 
cussed, and the.?e I shall treat at greater length elsewhere very soon. — 
W. RiJ)i .j:\v.-vy, in Acndi.'inij. .luly lo. 'h-j ; rj. AJA. x. ->54— 3(i. 

EXCAVATIONS ON THE AKROPOLIS AND IN THE NEKROPOLIS. 
— The recent e.Ycavations of .M. Tsountas have furnished some im- 
portant objects : a relief in poros; fragments of the metope of a temple 
(.if the vi cent.: a gold ring with subject engraved (man leading 
a goat to the sacrificej: a treasure of o.7-5(i coins, the greater part of 
silver (Argos, Corinth, Phliusr. and finally most ancient tombs con- 
taining bronze swords and fibulae, — 8. K. in R.l. Dec, '05. 

OLYMPIA. — BRONZE STATUETTE. — ,M. HkUoX HI-: VlI.I.i:Fo?sK 
(d/o//. F'loti attributes to .■^ome intermediary arti.st between Ageladas 
and Polykleitos a -^uperfi statuette in bronze which it i.s said t-anie 
from Dlympia and wa.s placed in the Louvre in lb94. The freedom 
ot its structure, the vigor of its modelling, the anatoinii- knowledge 
everywhere evident, the strong tree life circulating throughout, makes 
this little bronze a c-hoii-e piece, one of those whi(-h show most 
strikingly the nature oi the merit whicli belong.? to the -Vrgive artists, 
and which diows the best art of Polykh-itos. The soft lu?tre of a 
warm, dark green patina adds greatly to its beauty. — RIA.i, viii, 4(111. 

SPARTA (NEARI. — BYZANTINE CITY OF MISTRA. — The French 
Scho(jl of .tthen,' ha? made a cuniplete an-lia-iilogical survev of the 
abandoned Byzantine city of .Mistra, on the slopes of Mount Taygetos, 
near ."^jiarta. Among the chief results of these researches is reported 
the discovery of many in?(-riptions and an-hitectural remains of a 
peculiar importance for the hiskiry of the city and of Byzantine art. 
The (dreek Department of Public Instruction has now ordered the 
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restoration of some of the most important monuments of the place, 
while the inscriptions and the other antiquities Lratheivd by the 
French mission have been Drought to Sparta, where they will form a 
special collection. — Alhun., -Ian. 4. 'iMi. 

TANACRA. — TERRACOTTA FIGURINE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. — 
Among the recent addition^ to tin- collection i> a terracotta rcprc.'cnt- 
ing a winged youth darting through the air in the attitude olten seen 
in work from 'I’anagra and A-tia Minor. The figure i' extremely 
clumsy, badly modelled, with a short tunic and full ^lee\•e'. The 
front of the tunic is drawn up with the right hand, ^o as to cover the 
lower part of the face, the left hand holds a pair of boots; the wings 
are clumsy and badly treated. The tace is rouehlv modelled, lait it 
is clear that the eyes are .shut It is believed that there is no other 
terracotta with whiih thi< can be eompareil as a .subject (dthcr 
tigures of Fros carry boots. Put these scenes are all representation' 
from everyday life parodied bv the Amoretti. The ])resent terracotta 
presents a full-grown persi.in. The costume is unusual, that generally 
worn by Asiatic divinities. The figure is so clumsy that it could 
hardly have been iiiifiurted and is more likely to be ol' local manu- 
facture. — C. A. Htttox. JHS. IStio. jj. Id2. 

TEGEA. — At Lirahim-Efendi, near Tegea. M. horing has co[iied 
three fragments of inscriptions, among which are a versified cpitajih 
and a d(>die;ition tt) .Vrteniis. Thi.> last, on a he.ullc'S llermc', is 
difficult to understand. 'Meylc-M 'Ai>rein i.'Co crwrei’pa nXOK.I.A os//;}. 
(Athui. ISP. 3 . II, p. ic,;i). A'.l, Dee. 'iD. 

THEBES (NEAR). — M. Coi.LioXox pre.sented to the .h’"(h'<///M sitting 
of IMai'eh (i. ‘IH'ii three hirge hron/.e fihulae discovered in ISoiotia in a 
tomh near Thebes. They have the form of the y-Az/p//.' and a 

aiqiiilh.s and are de(a>ratetl with line-engr.ivings. On two of them we 
recognize .sulijects familiar to the Boiotiun engravei-s. fi.'hes, :i horse, 
a w;itcr-hird, designed in the geometric transitional style bidonaing to 
Boiotia and which succeeds the i\l.vken;e;iu tvpe. The third otli r.s a 
deeoi’iition verv worthy of attention: two worshipper' [/laei d hei'Ldd- 
ically on each side of a trunk with branches and separated hy a disk 
with rays. It is a sort of awkward and muve ;idaptation of a suhject 
l.ii.irrowed from oriental glvptic. the adoration of the sacred plant, 
which figures so fre/pieiitly on Bahylonian and Assyrian i ylinders. 
This example is added to those alreadv furnished hv the keramies of 
the Dijivlon and the )iroto- Attic vase.s, in order to show how Oriental 
motives [/enetrated the primitive art of tlrcece, anil took their place 1 i.v 
the side of the indigenous elements. — R<\ IMareh in. '9(i. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CITY. — In an inscription at d'llehes 
(CIGS. 2419), IM. Holleaux has with great jndgment dlistinguished a 
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list of subscriptions for the reconstruction of the city after olli (REG, 
isOo, p, 7,1. — i?-l. Oct. ’9.'). 

AN ARCHAIC BRONZE APOLLO IN THE TYSZKIEWICZ COLLECTION. 
— This tiyui'ine was sent from Greece })y \. hlotlinan towards the end 
of the year 1894. It was said to have been found at Thebes and, in 
fact, the oi)jects accompanyimj; it (terracottas -and ])ainted vases) 
resemble those of the Kabeirion. The statuette measures 25 cm. in 
heiyht. and would have been 27 or 28 cm. before its leys were broken 
otf. This height is rare in the series of ancient bronzes. WTien 
cleaned, the inscrijition njion the legs of the tiyurinc turned out to 
be archaic Greek, and consisted of hexameters written hdUitrophtrhjn. 
When transcribed they appear as follows: 

ilui'TiKAos IX avtOtiKf. FeKafSoXoi apyvpor6\(joL 

Tus SeKUTus • TV Stiloi \apiftTTav 

The al[)habet in which the inscription is written is certainly 
Eoiotian. and the wonG evidently of Homeric inspii’ation. The first 
impression one receives on seeing this figurine is amazement at the 
great anti([Uity of its style, the head is triangular and mounted ujion 
a very long neck: on each side are long tresses of hair, like spiral 
column.', resting u|ion the shoulder.': the eyes are now round cavities 
which ouje c lut.iine I eyeballs of glass or ivory: the bust becomes 
very narrow at the waist and rei-alls the proi)ortions of Mykena-an 
fiyures. Whether the statuette represents an Apollo or Mantiklos, 
the votive-ottei'er. may be called in ipicstion. A torso which M. 
Holleaux found in the ruins of the tem[ilo of Ptoos bears a somewhat 
similar inscription, and in all probability represented Apollo Ptous. 
Gur statuette may aceonlinyly be coiisiilered an A[)ollo. rather than a 
simple mortal. Epigrajihi't.s are inclineil not to give to Greek in- 
scriptions an earlier date than the vi century, but in the [ire.'cnt case 
it would seem as if the date of this statuette must be placed further 
back. Even if we put the inscri|ition in the vill or the ix century, 
the tvpe of the statuette would be earlier still. — FitomrxEi!, Mon. et 
M/ni. fn.-ii'i IJit .. l.SO.), ]t|i, Pb — Id. 

THESSALONIKE 'SALONIKA!. — -M. Moirr.MAXx has published and 
M. .Mommsi.x has commented upon two inscriptions from S;douika. 
One, in Latin, mentions a jirne.^o prurincidt Ihiciiit- Malrtiiii, and a 
e(_)hort /•llavia''’) .IKiliaria ?) Ilnitiiininii (sic) Muln \ in the other, in 
Greek, Thessalonika is called XipL-n-pa kuI KoXtoma OartraXo- 

l'LK€<lH' TTflAoi ( . [E^[. 1894, p. 117). 

In the course of the construction of the railway from Salonika to 
Dedeagatch, M. Hi:ni;yto.\ discovercil a Roman cemetery at llniduhnv 
(14 kil. from fSaloiuka) and Greek tomb.' at Sdlniniili, near Lete. One 
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of these tombs contained the hilt of a sword in iron and fragments of 
a silver wreath {BCII, lSt»4, p. 3;>S). — AM, Dec., '95. 

TIRYNS. — M. REicnr.L describes, in the mecinron of Tiryns, a 
small door connecting the prodrumos with a narrow corridor. This 
‘‘ door of the corridor " would be the Homeric opa-odvpq, on which there 
has lieen so much and such useless ili.scussion (HA.IA lMj5, p. 0 e 
— RA. Dec., T>5, 

TROIZEN. — In the inscrijuion published Ijv 51, Legrand i Ac//., 
lSt)3, p, yu), there i.s a line containing the names of two Argive artists, 
Akestor and Torox. The name of the latter artist should be re- 
established in an inscription from Epidauros {Loewy, Xo. 2ii5). 
(S, Wide, AfJifii. MItihe'd., 1895, p. 21.T). — RA, Dec. '95. 

CREEK ISLANDS. 

INSCRIPTIONES GRAECAE INSULARUM. — The tifst part of this Work, 
comprising the inscriptions of Eiionos, Ch.vi.ke, K.ARr.\Tiro~. S.vro'. 
and K.vsos. appeared in 1.895 under the editorship of M. F. Hiller of 
Gaertringen : it contains 904 numViers. The young editor, with the 
hel]i of his master.^, has performed his task in a tlioroughly satis- 
factory manner. Among the texts which appear here for the tirst 
time. We will call attention to the following ones: at Uiionos, the ded- 
ications to Athena Polia^. Zeus Polieus. Athena Hyperdexia (21, 22'. 
to Artemis Thevmia i 24). to the Dioskouroi ( doi, to the Panathonai'tai 
and to the Herakle'istai (oG): the signatures of the sculptors Ai{L'Ht>- 
TK.vro' of Athene (,G2). and .Vuwro- of Ephesi.is ( 122 i; of the Kuilul 
140, 143. 147, 148, 149. look at Ady.sos. a dedication of the KonAr 
iloL'craicrrai' ( G.'i(') ) ; at Liudos. a -ignature of Kallimedi m S(‘)n of ( daukias 
(777); texts engraved on the rock and relating to the sacrifices, -poii- 
\apaio^ dvaia (,91— 19.')); dedicatiein to .\rtemi-( Kekoia. Athena T.india. 
and Zeus Polieus (823); fragment of a sacred law analoaous to Patou, 
th.s., No. 3G I 891 ) ; astronomic inscription (913): at Cii.vlkk, dedica- 
tion liupa~ios "Icnos TrvTirayp.a I'.k), ) ; ex-voto to Zeiis and to Hokate 
(9.58); at K.vrp.vtho--, dedication to Trajan ot the KToira n lIuTtCaeon' 
(978). — 8. U. in AM, Oct. 'ID. 

AIGINA — A quantity of Wykemean vases have been discovered 
at Aigiiia, near the temple of Aphrodite, among the ruins of very 
ancient constructions. The excavations were conducted by 51. Stais 
in the name of the Archa-ological Society (.IGca. Mttthiil., istll. ]). 
5,3;3).— AM, Dec. '95. 

CHALKE — 51. lIiLi.EU vo-N G.\i:i:'n;iNr.EX has published views of 
TWO ancient remains, the wall of the Akropolis, and the "double 
throne tjf Zeus :ind Hckate." An ex[)loration of this neglected little 
island would be very interesting (.4 A.IA 18V)5, p. 1), — AM. Dec. '95. 
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IMBROS- — M. DE Riddek has publL-shed a li.st of personage^, 
cloubtles' klerotichoi. whom the grate^’ul Iiubrians aved^a-av SioScku ^eois. 
The text is ot o-'ii. It mentions anioiin others a ^rptlruiv TptKo(^jv'crios;. 
which recalls to the editor theTiyuon' Srpdrcoios Tpffco/jfo-to? of an inscrip- 
tion etc’' ]iubli>hed by Lemirmant' CIA. II, ofill) — RA. Dec. 'bo. 

KALAUREIA (mod. POROS).— EXCAVATIONS AT THE TEMPLE OF 
POSEIDON. — In the Jfummer of 1S94 two Swedi.^li arclneologists. L. 
K.iei.lbkri. and S.vm Winn, made exeavation't at tbi' tcanple of Posei- 
don situated on the heights at Kalaureia. They have published 
a full reiiort of their work in tlie Athcn. Mit/ln il. i pp. ■2H7~-'A7 ) 

The text is illu.strated by excellent plans and rletailed drawings of the 
architor-ture, and larae and .-^inall drawing-^ of the small objects dis- 
covered. The Poseidon S.mctuary is described in the first section. 
It consists of a temple and the eiielo^ure belonging to it. which is 
surrounded by a rect, angular wall, both, judging from the vases tound, 
erected in the vi cent, n, <\ (If tlie Doric tem[ile i [e ri i)lcrii.i with six 
to twelve columns) very little remains. To the southwest lies a group 
of l.iuildings distributed aroan 1 tliree sides of an ooea space (marked 
dyopd ), three Iiall- and a l.irge building in the furm of a trapezoid, 
with an anteroinn : on the southwest side there was piroliably a 
liri-ipylaiim. The Doric caqiitals (if tlic best lu'eserveil .steu are strik- 
ingly like those of the Parthenon, the Ionic capitals resemble those of 
the Philipjieiou of (')lympia, built shortly after is. c. The 
remaining buildings are also exactly described; an cfcth-a. a. long 
doubh; stud (perhaps the PofXivri'jpunA . a buiMiiig whose inner court 
is surrounded liy rooms, one of which has seats all around its walls 
and was probably the meeting-[ilaee of some religious society. Half 
a league Indo'v the sanctuary lay its haiTiour, wliere the remains of 
ancient ship-liou.ses are still to be seen. Nearer to the teiiqde the 
ancient town [irobably lay, built up terrace-wise. Mvkeua-an frag- 
iiTents. although very inei msiilerable, jiermit the presumption that 
even in iMykemean timivs religious worship w.es conducted upon the 
site of the temple If the Minyai, whose principal deity was Posei- 
don, were the chief representatives of Mykena'an civilization, the 
lieginnings of the most ancient anqihictyony (Orchomenias in Roii>tia, 
Athens, Aigina. Pr.isiai, Xauplion, Hermione. anil klpidauro.s ) mav 
reach back into .Mykenaain tiim-s. Extensive and splendid remains 
of this cix ilization have been found on the akropolis of Atheii'. 

The second section treats ot the inscriptions, eight iit number. 
I 111.' most imjiortant contains a [lopular decree ot the Kalaureians, 
nearly related to Inserijition no. MdSD in Ci^llitz’s Sdininlnidi dec <jric- 
cJiisrldii DidhJj‘ nhstc. The third sciction treats of the small objects 
found, which are only a last gleaning, a' the ground had been very 
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thoroughly ransacked long hefore. The scanty remains of Mykena-an 
civilization were a few fragments of vases and spindle-whorls and 
hit> of gold leaf. A se.irahuid, with a charioteer shooting with a 
bow ijii one side and a hippopotamus on the other, comes from Egyjit 
(many Egyptian imported vases have been found at the Heraion in 
Argos). They have found a beautiful statuette of A.^klepios in 
marble (of about the filth century): a very ancient and primitive 
little figure of a man : some small horses and bulls of archaic style in 
bronze ; and a moulded grifhn-head from a bronze caldron which 
ecjuals the most beautiful of the Olympic griffin-heads. They also 
found Proto-Corinthian and ancient Corinthian vases and a number 
of coins mostly of a later date — BPW, 18hG, Xo. 3 ; /;f. .1,7.1, 12s. 

KEPHALLENIA. — M. WoLTKit' has found at Masarakata i Kephal- 
lenia) a subterranean construction formerly noticed in the DiJiion 
( cf. Athen. .Miffhi-il.. 1866, p. 456), and it is certain that it i.' a domical 
tomb. In the neighfiorhood, at a place called Srd are 

Mykemean toinljs excavated in the rock, of which M. \l’olters has 
drawn up the plan i cf. Athen. MiithiH., ISDI, p. 4»6). It is kiuiwn 
that IMykentean vases corning from Kephalleiiia and from Ithika 
have been for a h'lig time deposited in the Museum of Xeuch.itel (F, 
de Duhn. Hchhlh. Johrh.. t. i, p. 145, and Perrot-Chijiiez, t. vi, p. 1014 ). 
— .S.R. in liA. Dee. ’05. 

KYZIKOS. — In a marble head di-covered here and acipiired by 
the Museum of Dre.sden in 1,802. M. !8. Keinach recognizes an Artemis 
inspired by one of the types of Praxiteles. The conservators of the 
Museum of Dresden have named this head simply Micilclunknpf . — 
RA. 1,864, It, pp. 282 — 4, i>l. .wii. 

LEMNOS. — EXCURSION OF M. DE LAUNAY. — A geological excur- 
sion through the island of I.einuo.s, made by 51, L. m: Lat.xay is 
described in the Ahl, December, 1865. He gives the geological 
features of the inland and makes an interesting 'tudy of the peculiar 
volcanic character of its formation. He says it is generally admitted 
that the volcanic jihenomena contributed to the choice of this island 
as a spot suited to the erection of teinjiles to He]ihaistos. He also 
treats very fully the subject of the terre AijillA. an earth, found upon 
this island, I'ontaining remarkable medicinal pro))erties, which has 
been renowned from the earliest antiriuity. The only archanlogical 
points brought out arc (1) that what has formerly been called the 
labyrinth, is in reality only a subterranean Byzantine chapel, filled 
with earth up to the beginning of the vaults. (2 i The existence of a 
cha23el of the Panagia at Kokkinos. 

EPITAPH OF KLEROUCHOI. — There was brought to Tchinli-Kio>k, in 
1894, a Lemnian inscrijjtion (an ejuta})!! of Merouchoi') which belongs to 
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a period comprised between o^fi and o50, and presents a new name, 
''AyrrAAa. — S. R. ill Dee. 'it'). 

LESBOS. — Pome texts from Mitylene and ti’om Pyrghioii have 
been pnlilislied by M. Pa]>payenrLrion ('Ap/ioita, April 1:1 and Alay •>, 
iP'.Jo ; BCH, 18P4, [I. 536). Among them we remark a dedication 
to the i)pu? Zuifftis tdetiincti and the ex-voto ot a eou[)le Otw iil-uTTta 
after a storm at sea. 

M. Paton calls my attention to some singular se-nlptured stone.s, 
at Mitylene and its neighborhood, .set into the well.' or into the walls 
of churches, all of which api)ear to have come from the ancient 
acropolis. The symbols which they jiresent — hands, fir'hes, launches 
of grapes — have a Chri,stian asiiect. — S. R. in AM, Dec., '-Jo. 

A'ear Vrysia, the ancient Brisa, there stands a mediaeval tower to 
which is attached a legend of the " (jue.ai A'rysais ". M. Paton sees 
in this a survival of tlu* Homeric Briseis, in whom M. ile A\’ilainowitz 
has already recognized "the slave of Brisa”. — Athoi.. 1895. ir, p. 5(4. 

MELOS.-- BRITISH EXCAVATIONS. -- Tlie correspondent of the 
London 'funes writes: "The excavations which are being carried out 
in Melo'i l.iy the British .School of Archa-ology have resulted in some 
interesting di.'Coveries. Among the.se are a drained life-size statue of 
a ]iriest of Dionysos, of which tlie head and the lelt hand are missing; 
and a colossal statue, perhaps of A|)ollo, of which the head and the 
limb.' are missing, but a ))ortion of the right leg and foot has been 
recovered. Four draped torsos of the Roman period have also been 
found, one [irobably being a statue of Agrippina. A Roman mosaic- 
floor has been laitl bare. an<l some thirty ins<.-ription.s have been dis- 
Covereil. most of them being in the [>eculiar Melian character.” — 
Acail.. .May ](i. 'ijii. 

NISOUROS. — At the November meeting of the.lfr/i, M. Hii.i.nn 
vo.N (dAi:KTRi.M;i;.\ s[)oke of the island of Nisouros with special 
re-ference to a recently di.scovered fragment of a law forbidding the 
erection ot any kind ot monument over graxes. and c.xceeding in 
severity any known Greek laws on the .subject, even that of Denietrios, 
at Athens, exjflained by Brueckner in the A/v7/.-G'r> , Nov. IS'.ll. \\'e 
knoxv, however, that the law was tran.sgressed in practice, especiallv 
atter the custom spread to Nisouros, from Delos and Rhodos, of erect- 
ing over graves cylindrical altars resting on spuare pedestals and 
adorned xvith r/aot/e/c and garlands. But it is wortliv of remark, as 
an evidence of the individual development of frivek culture, that in 
this third century. during which such .severe laws against ex- 

travagance in .se]iulchral monuments exi.sted at Athens and Nisouros. 
the height of grave-cult was reached at Thera in the great Jicmnn of 
Epikteta. — JJPW, 189(1, No. 6. 
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Von Gaertringen has published the inscription from the base of 
a statue raised to a Nisyriote by his grand-children. The three 
Rhodian Xavarchs under which he served are known to Poly bios ; 
the artist is Ejiieharinos of Soloi (toward l()(i n. c. i. This text reveals 
the existence of the worship of Poseidon Argeios and of Ares at 
Xisouros ( BPW, l.Sii.'), p. Ktlh'). — ff.l. Dec. ’IT). 

RHODOS. — M. Salomox Reixacii has received from Hamdi-bey.. 
Director of the Museum of t'onstantinojjle, a water-color drawing and 
photographs of a very beautiful vase, with red ligures relieved with 
gildingn which had been discovered in ISUd on the akrojiolis of 
Rhodes. M. Reinach maintained that thir- va~e is one of the few 
products of Greek keramic art which can be dated with some pre- 
cision. and that it was painted at .Vtheiis about 410 n. i'. The subject 
represented is entirely new : it is the birtli of young Ploutos. the god 
of wealth, presented to Denieter. his mother, by Gaia (the i)er' 0 nitied 
Earthj in the presence of the gods and Triiitolonios. According ti ) a, 
very ancient tradition Ploutos was the son of Denieter and of the 
Kretan lasion. — RL'. Peb. 17. 'yi.l. 

The (litroiioinind ia.>'‘rii)ti<>ii from /V •>■/.■/;!/() (Rhodo~) has been well 
commentated by M. Taxxery ( RKhi. T'sho. p. 49 ): it furnishes "precise 
data for the reconstruction of tlie ]ilan nj)on wliicli luid been estab- 
lished the theory of the planets before Hipparclu^s " — R.4.. Dec. 'bo. 

SAMOS. — Thanks to the ai<l of the governor. ISerovitch-Pacha , 
there has been estaljlished at Samos a museum of local antinuities 
{Athen.. ISbb, 1. [I. 4d(ii. M. lloehlau has <h>eovere(l on the island an 
Ionian necropolis of the vreent. i Arr/c Aa:.. Ifb'). p. 9S). Some vases 
and terracottas of this i>rovcnance have been exhibited in the Frederick 
Museum at Cassel i Arch. Anz.. TSbo. p. 1.51'. — S. R. ini?A. Dee. 'U5. 

SAMOTHRAKE. — The Ihr-ii uti ulschr ZciPch rift ( ISy.l. p. .'I'.l.". i has 
an article by M. Mvstakides. on a mutilated c[iitu[>h ( iliscovereil at 
Samothrake'i of the Byzantine historian T hrojihiua i. banished to thi- 
island by Leu the Armenian An con.-'euUeiice of his sipujort of image 
worship) toward the year 815, where he ilied in SIS. 

The Atheii. Mitth. (1895. p. -loo' calls attention to the di'coverv. 
on the island, of a brick with the retrograde inMuiption Avj/o^Tpos. — 
J?A, Dec. 4)5. 

THASOS.— IM. CntiisriDEs has communicated the photograph of 
an interesting .-'tatuette in marble fouml in the [lort of l.iim'na'; it is 
the figure of a drapi'd female to which they have made the mistake 
of attaching a male head of a much earlier date (y century i. I have 
also received from him the photograph of a bearded head — un- 
doubtedly a [lortrait — discovered at Limenas (type and style verv 
analogous to those of the head at the Hermitage. Furtwaengler, Mas- 
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terph'ccs, tig-. 74) ; also a copy ot‘ four hiscri])tioii.s from the same 
provenance (pub. in RA^ p. o49). — S. R. in RA, Dec., '95. 

THERA —'SI. Ho.M i>LLE gave to tlie ’E<^i;pe/jis (^'94, p. 141) an article 
in Greek on the date of the will of Epikteta. He places this docu- 
ment with certainty between 21ti and 195, according to some ineilited 
in3cri]>tions from Delos which mention the Therean ’ApyhiNos Topyio-a . 
one of the members of the koinon appointed to the cult of Epikteta. of 
her family, and of the Muses. — S. R. in RA. Dec. ‘95. 

KRETE. 

HELLENIKOS SYLLOGOS. — The Syllogos at Catidia is already beci lin- 
ing an imjiortunt local museum. Established in ISSU as a literary 
and educational association, it soon turned its attention to early 
monument-i. In 1SS4 it acquired, from excavations made on the 
Agora at Gortyna. scul[iture.s of the archaic. Hellenistic, and Roman 
period^. A year later it acquired the well-known bronzes from 
the grotto of the Idaean Zeus ; then followed the excavations in 
the grotto of Psychro with it-; very early bronze^ and terracottas; 
then an e.xaraination of the grotto of Eileithyia near Knossos. The 
excavatii.ms of foreign arclucoli.igist- in the nekrojioleis of Erganos, 
Kurtes. etc., have further enriched the museum, es[ieeially the dona- 
tions of ConsulTriphyllis from the grotto of Plermes Kranaios. Thus 
the museum has acc[uircd important material for the knowledge of 
the oldest art of the .Ega-an Sea. The classical and later [leriods of 
Greek and Roman art arc alsi.> repre.^ented by marble sculiitures, 
terracottas, and other objects. The museum is also prepared to furnish 
casts of an archaic torso from Eleutherai, of a fine head of A]‘ihrodite 
and of the famous inscription from (.iortyna. — KiifUtrlironik, 1895. p. 76. 

RESEARCHES OF MM. HALBHERR AND TARAMELLI. — M. .lo^Oldl 
C'orpi, professor at Constantinople, has given to the .Aambuid (Dec. 2(J, 
1S94) an extended article on the researches of 5151. Halbherr and 
Taramelii in Krete. (1 ) 5Iyken;ean necropolis of Eroanos ; a vault 
containing six bodies almost intact, the lieads of which, according to 
51. Sergi. are Gr;eco-Italic. It has been man\- times verified that the 
bones had been [ilaced in the vases after the deconi])Osition of the 
bodies. (2) Epon the heights which overlook the necropolis the 
remains ot a city with a 5Iykena'an palace. (6) Xecru[jolis of Ivoi’R- 
TE<, more recent with transition vases. (4) Necropolis of K.a:uak]-h, 
analagous to that of Erganos. (5] At Praeso^, archaic votive terra- 
cottas, vases of copper. (6) At IGtella near Prinia, a 51ykcna-an 
city. (7 ) (Jn the hill of Saixt-Ei.i.as, large jars with reliefs (chariot- 
races). The article also calls attention to the discovery of numerous 
inscriptions, among others that of a law on the striking and circula- 
tion of coins. — S. R. in RA, Dec., '95. 
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ITALY. 

Prehistoric and Classic Antiquities. 

PELASGIC CITIES OF ITALY. — Comm. CrAMURitiNThas ^yritten a k-ttor to 
Proi'e.s.-ror Piaoi'ini (published in the BnU. Palet. ItuL, 1S95, pp. S6-S') in 
which he deplores the fact that no excavations have ever been attem^ited 
in ct)nnection with the Pelasgic cities of Italy, in Umbria, Saldna and 
Latium. He refers to the discovery of tombs of the first iron-age near 
the Pela.sgic walls of Cesi in Umbria, and he especially calls attention to 
the fragment of Pelasgic walls of irregular poh’gonal structure which sur- 
rounded for a length of five miles the early city on the hill of Colonna. 
which is usually regarded as the ancient Vetulonia. To these walls 
he attriljutes a date of ten or eleven centuries n. c. on account of the 
contents id’ the earliest tomlis in the necropolis outside the city. 

ANCIENT DIVINITIES OF ITALY. — At the July 5 sitting of the 
AIBL, M. Bulat, read a j>aper on the dilterent divinities of ancient 
Italy. The general opinion is that the Romans, when they were 
brought into contact with the Greeks, identified their own divinities 
with the Hellenic gods, lilars, for instance, with Ares. Minerva with 
Athene, and so. lit. Bival believes that this identification was of 
much earlier date, and that it was made by the Etruscans. The 
names of Mars and 5linerva are not Latin, but Eti’usean. This is 
also true of }se])tune. whose name, under the form Xiphtil is found on 
a mirror. The Latin language is an Indo-European tongue — there 
can lie no doubt about that; l.iut l.iecause the language is Aryan it 
does not follow that the religion :iLo was Aryan — at any rate, the 
whole of it. One needs only to glance at the religions of modern 
Europe to see that religion and language are not necessarily deiiT-ed 
from the same source. The EtrU'Can religion has. besides, left other 
traces among the Rom:vns, and. through them, among the French. 
In the discussion which followed M. Rrfal's readinat INI. d'Arbois de 
Jubainville said that he believed that the general princi])les laid down 
by M. Ih'cal could hardly be contested. The religiuu> doctrines of 
the Romans contained elements, borrowed from the EtrU'cans, which 
are not Indo-Eurujiean ; such as the doctrine that, in the art of 
augury, the left and not the riuht is of good omen. — RA. Get. '95. 

THE ROMAN ISIS. — At the sitting of the .I/RL. February 14. 'firi, 51. C. 
Gi ijif.t made a communication on the Roman I>is. Her worship 
was much more extensive in ancient Europe, and even at Rome, than 
has been generallv believed, but this Isis was not the ancient goddess 
of the time of the Pharaohs. The puditical tendencies of the Ptolemies 
had led them to mirke a fusion of the divinities of Greece and 
Egypt : from lo, the Alexandrian worship of the Isis-Aphrodite. the 
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I^ii-DLiiieter. tk. The Eoinaiiri -vvii^heil to have the pure, philosuijhi- 
cal and mvsterions Isi;-. They had missionaries come to them and 
then created a Latin Isis represented by a [irincess Then Italian 
artists carried to Eyypt the Eoman ty]>e3. and we can find side by side 
the Pharaonic, the Ptolemaic, and the Italic Isis.— Fell. 24, 'iil'i. 

THE PLACING OF MONEY BY THE HEAD OF THE DECEASED.— 
Comm. Gamit;i:ixi repcirts in the Smvi (18'.i4. ]jp. oiJ4-12 ' on the 
diseoverv of a treasure of coins of Imcca under the [lavcment ot tlie 
church of S. iMiniato not far from Loro-Ciutfenna in Tuscany on the 
road between Arezzo and Florence. He examined only Ph coins, 
reported to be aliout one-third of the number found. Tliey are ail 'ilver 
ihniirii of Lucca, bearing on the obver-e the name of the Fiuperor 
Henry < Henrirn}); in the centre is Lucca: on the reverse iaperu^or and 
in the centre the monopram of the Kmjieror Ofho. that is HTT. The 
name of the Em]ieror Otho remained for .several centuries upion the 
coins of Lucca, and < dimurrini liclieves that tlic.-e coins belonged to 
the two Etiiperors of tlii' name of Henry, who ruled durinu- the ^econd 
half of the eleventh century. Lut tin* main oliject of his notes U[iuii 
these coins is, not to consider them numismatically, but to call at- 
tention to the fact that the hciard of money wa,s found near the head 
of the defunct. For he says: ••8uc-h a sujierstition current in a 
period whicli was Christian, though still uncultured and barbarou', 
has never been di.'cUS'ed, o\ cn if it has been noticed, and yet it should 
be considered, l.iecause it seems to have been puite general in the 
-Middle Ages and more or less .s,) through the whole of Italy. Nor do 
I doulit that even more extensive traces of this custom are to lie found 
beyond the .Vlp.- than amonu us. The rite of [ilacinu the uhijn.s either 
in the mouth or in the hand of the defunct was introduced from 
fdi'eece into Italy during the fourth l■cntury. is. i but did not become 
general until the first century of the Empire. The bronze money was 
alone reganlcd at that time as sacreil and belonging to the burial-rite : 
but with the dilUision of the Oriental religions this common su}icr- 
stition (that the uhnliis dr the O'ioi.s were of u-e in [layine for the ]ias- 
-ace to the next world) passed away, and the idea that they siawed for 
jjurilicat'.on ot the -oul alone remained. Hence, beside the bronze 
cdin-. We meet with .silver and gold coins in the tombs I'his seqier- 
stition. though condemned by Christianity, was not entirelv done 
away with in tluT a- in so many other eases. More than thirtv vears 
ago, I called attention to the fact, that in some tombs found in ( 'asen- 
tino each of the deceased hail near hi- head a pile of small eop[)er 
Coin,' w ith the name-' of Theodosius, Valentinianus and Ilonorius. In 
this neighboi’heiod the rector ot .s'. dfnrhiK) n ('iiiiiinn. in distroving 
the ancient cemetery of the church, found at the heail of one of the 
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decfaseil ulmiit thirty silver denarii fruiii the mint' of Lucca of tlic 
time ofthe<Jthos dating from the tenth century. It is still more 
curious to see thi' superstition current in the imjst 'iii red places : for 
example, in a tomlj in the Catacorahs of BoUena dating from theflr't 
part of the eleventh century, was found near the head of a hoily a vase, 
containing about three hundred silver denurii. for the greater part of 
Lucea. thouah some ot them were from r.oinhardy. among which \va.s 
the very preci(jUs d, miring of Ardiiino. King of Italy. To a later date, 
the twelfth century, lielongs a treasure of abijut two hundred coim ot 
London, found as early as ]Sl> 2 in the tondi of an Enali'h traveller, 
not far from Pontivmoli. INIo't of thc'e coins hear the name (.if \\idur. 
The super'titioii t ontinued even later, a.s example' are cited helouamg 
to the thirteenth, foiirteeuth ami tifteenth ceiiturie'. Alter this time 
the pi'ai tiee was (.■ondennied hy the (.'hureh as pertainma to ivitela r.u’t. 
Iiut continued sometimes to he praeti'cd in secret " 

ANCIENT COOKING-STOVES. — Fragment' of small terra"otta 'to\es 
have hceii fiund in large numl'er' on the coa't of the Meditcri'anean. 
in Syria, in Egypt, at C.irthage and in Italy They are in the f am 
of cylinders which expand at the top lihe a c.ipital.aml have handle', 
lieing therefore called Those wliich aj'e hei'i.- puhli-hed are 

said to have h|.en fiuml in tlie Tiber. ,md the laiUillC' are decoratcl 
with ni.isks. The open mouth of the mask .im.l the hi.ilc' lieneath 
the handle' 'crved the [lurpo'c of pm lueing a draft. The imi'k'. 
douhtle.". represent Vulcan, it is nii.u-e dillieuk ti) determine the 
name by winch these little 'tovc' wei'e called in antiiplit}'. t'ou/.e 
adopts the name -i/Mirv-i suggested by DieL. Bi nndorf has jiri.iposed 
the name K-.V/iun.s. The ajipamtU' upon whii h a v.i'C lia' he.iting 
water was pjlaced. wa' called \L'T/,J-urs. a name which 'Ci.-ms also T(.> 
have Ijeen aiiplied to the va'C' theui'clves. 'I'he .Vllieiii.in' made- 
use ot the Word Xi'uTdi'a instead ot -yi'T/jiiTroei. dhe Roman' a]i]iear to 
have no other word than f)(/////s. — A. .M.w in lie. MiVh.. \. 1. p. •k. 

HONORARY INSCRIPTION TO PUBLILIUS M EMO RIALIS. — Prince Odi '- 
calchi recently gave to the iMuseiim of the P.aths of Ihoi leti.m in 
R-ime an important iii'i ription found at llraeeiauo in the nr- a of S, 
Ihberato where 'tood the Forum ('imiilii. 

The 'tone was originally the pede-tal of a ttatue. .iflerwards 
turned into a large mortar. The inscription wa' not badly damaged 
in the opei’ation. Dr. 3'aglieri reads it a' I'olloV': 

Pidd iho L- uem jidiii) Fa m i] nr to'/ei'] Xf-mi-rndi, 

n ( cgi 1 [(//;/'( a//i I. ^itjrart' erfn) i tdo nrt/m it rtnii i ||t ra ir-ir 

faj'oor n m), [ti'Ji/d'O/e) ladthnin) 1 f_a[inii m drt moo ) I'rttto^i^ 1 (. f'/ii i 

dS o uiala r\ u m) , d d irtat{nri ) {.s/ct [///’Je/n//// ex. iSvmidol l< - 0 i^r[ o m } 
i erj\ o>no Aoqt vriar) in ^hro'it, tit nl . . . [(^J. dxm t* rrat\j-{i~^ . . . 
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The jiersonaae mentioned in tliis inscription is known Iroin 
another document — the rescript of the Emperor Vespasian in regard 
to a certain controversy about boundaries in Corsica. It tells bow 
bv the Em[)eror‘s order the imjierial procurator Publilius Memorialis 
had sold the fields in dispute to the Venacini. It is clear that he 
was governor of Sardinia and ( 'orsica betore the date ot the rescript 
when Claudius Clemens was governor. The identification ot the 
Publiliu< INIemorialis of the rescrijl with the person of the inscriiition 
is made all the more certain from the characters of the inscription 
whidi date surely from the close of the first century, as well as from 
certain [)oints of the cni'i’is honorum given. In its present condition 
the inscriiition gives only the military honors obtained — the first 
conferred ; and probably it was shortly after that the appointment to 
Sardinia was made. The epithet o(e/dia;vo/'(/;;( is luav toi’ the Ihird 
(.'ohort of Cyrene. The X Fnieribh was stationed in Syria. The 
title Prefect of the Xurnidian people (ijeniib Xuiniihirniii) recalls the 
interesting Roman practice of aj-ipointing an official at the head of 
the nomadic and other tribal organizations in Africa and elsewhere, 
belonging especially to the Berber native clement, which never was 
assimilated to foreign culture. 

It is imi'iortant to note that, as Mommsem conjectured and this 
inscription now proves, the African army was assigned to the East 
under Vespa-ian. For I’ublilius Mt-morialis was appointe<I as 
dilo-U'tor to oversee the levies. Up to the present only three had been 
known. Publiliu' was called upon to complete the Leijin III -Icy- 
n-da. which belonged to the African army, and the Lefiio VI Ferratn 
which was part ol' the Syrian army. Thus is e.xplaiiied the presence 
of African soldiers in the Syrian army and of Asiatics in the African 
armv — a fact already noted from several documents. — A’>'. iSAa. pp. 
;ik2-4o. 

S. ANGELO IN CAPOCCIA iLATIUMc — ROMAN VILLA. — On the 
propeity of Prince I). Francesco Borghc-^o, duke of Bumarzo, at 
Colltdungo near S. .\ngelo in Uapoccia. there have l.ieeii found parts 
of a Roman villa of considerabk' riehnc.-s and e.xtent dating from the 
time of the Claudii. There are rooms with ]>avements of white and 
black mosaic of great accuracy ; in other rooms were many /rmiihorne 
and drjliae, .-liowing them to be the rfVae of the villa. In the centre 
of tile con-tructions is a large hall with several niches, which may 
have been the gallery or mu-eum of the palace as many antiquities 
wore found here, and it had a rich decoration of oriental marbles and 
terracottas. A iVitwi toifita was found in the centre; also a beardless 
head and other fragments of statues. An inscrijition found near bv 
i^ of a freedman of Cl.audius, who may have boon the owner of the 
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villa. It reads; Tl CLAV AVG-L- lALYSO- EXCEPTO- IVGERO 
IN ■ PRONTE • PC- (si'c) IN ■ AGRO- P- CL. Many tomb- with 
[)Oor contents were found in the area of the villa ; they were probably 
of the slaves. — NS. 1S9.5, pp. 421-23. 

BOLOGNA.-- -TERRAMARA NEAR CASTENASO. — A new ttrrnrnnrd has 
been discovered during the la.st yn-ehistoric researches in the terri- 
tory of Bologna, not far from the village of L'astenaso. The settle- 
ment extends over about 400 metres in length and 2iMt in width, and 
seems to have been occupied till a relatively late e[ioch. Amongst 
the chief objects which the excavations have brought to light are a 
couple of bronze nipyiers (resembling some known golden ni[>[jers 
found in the [)rehistorie settlenients of Sweden), a tim- stone arrow- 
head, and a leaf-shaped fibula of Mykena-an type. Tlie numerous 
terracotta fragment' gathered on the spot are of the same character 
as the [irehistoric potteries of Prevosta. Castelluccio. and (dher ti.m.- 
vvira and jiile-dwellings of Italy and of Kastern Europe. — Aihcii.. 
April 2.5. '90. 

CAMPANIA.— GREEK BRONZE BUST. — At the October IS sitting 
of the - 1 J/ii. YI. Woi.EisAXc; Hki.iui. presented a brcmze box, 7d cm. 
high aiul 0 cm. wide, decorated with the bust of a woman in high- 
relief and containing fciur knuckle-bi.mes which exactly tilled the hollow 
of the bust. This bust i-epresents a young woman who. with a grace- 
ful gesture, has brought her mantle over her head and around her 
right cheek. A branch of ivy. of which three clustcr.s alone- remain, 
encircles the furchea<l. To this branch were attached two fillets which 
fell upon the shoulders. The white of the eyes was rendered by an 
incrustation of silver: the [uipil' were lacking. A hanille or chain 
for the purpcise of su.sjiending the f-ox was inserted in two eyelets 
[ilaced on the top of the heail. As this box was sold by a hb apolitan 
to an amateur living in Koine, it is proliable that it came from 
L'aniyjania. In 'tyle it oilers a striking analogy to the terracottas 
founil near Capua, in the tomb.s and strata which are generally at- 
tributed to the HI cent. r>. c. There are ammig these terr.icottas 
figurines of women with the mantle arranged in the same way as on 
the bust described by iM. Plelbig. The box which he [U'esentod must 
be, then, a [iroiluct of Campanian Hellenic art of the m cent. n. c, — 
Dec, 9.3, [I. .372). 

CAMPICLIA MARITTIMA.— AN ETRUSCAN VILLAGE AND NECRO- 
POLIS. — On the boundary between the [irovinces of Grosseto and Pisa, 
about 13) kilom. from Po[)ulonia. in thi- i-onnuune of f'am[>iglia. along 
the [)rovincial road through the valley of the Cornia, there have Ijeeii 
discovered during recent years remain' of very early walls and a con- 
siderable number of Etruscan tombs. The -walls were found bv the 
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owner. Sig. Luiui Marrnz/.i, and the necro|iolis hy Sig. Alessandro 
Mazzolini. a local antiiiiiarian of Caniiiiglia. 

The walls occupy the stiinmit of a hill called Castellnccio, east of 
the hiahc't ])oint of Monte I'itti. calleil Ca^tello I’roiii a few rciiiains 
of a uiediteval fortress. They are made of large sijiiared lilock> and 
(((•(/upy a s]iaee of only 24ii iiietr<-s, so that they surrounded nothing 
but a <inall Etruscan village. 

The itecrojiolis oceU[iie' two hillocks iniiiiedi;itcly below the 
" Castello.’’ The first lias tornb- both for inhumation and cremation, 
bounded by circle' of flat .stones of a di.imeter not greater than l.lM 
met. M’ithio these circles there were found sometiiues large ujirigdit 
.stones forming a casc-tonib anil sometimes merely a hole filled tilth 
earth and stones. In the latter case there was tdways a skeleton facing 
from w. to E. marked by two stones 'et uiiriaht in the hard ground 
The four hole-tomb' and the five ca'c-tomlis that were opened on 
this hillock had all been anciently despoiled. Still here wa-^ found 
a lead [rlate with an Etruscan iu'criptioii in ten lines which ttill 
he dc'cribed later. At a <hort distance frc>m the riicle-tombs there 
was disfuvered a vcdl-tomb containing a cinerary urn of the \'il- 
lanova tyjie in the form of a disuble reversed cone. 

The second hillock inidnded Uiitomdicd tomhs containing im- 
portant ohjects. These tomh- were not cin.de-toml;i' hut were simply 
rectangular hole-' in the rocky soil without 'Urfacc mark'. ddicre 
were tomhs both ti.ir incineration and inhumation, the lattei prevail- 
ing. Suinctimccs the skeleton liad a stom' at the head and one at 
the feet, as in the circle-tombs. The sepulchral ohjects were arranged 
a- follows, 'flic sin. ill v.i'i‘' of liroiize aial terracotta were placed 
near the lie.id : the larger cutes at the feet, hetween the [lelvis and 
the 'liotildci's. All Were often siiKi'licd liy the fiiling-iii stones and 
routs ot jilants. The bracelets were placed by the wri't' ; the earrings 
on citlaM- 'idc of the craninm : tlie sword' on tlie left of the bodv. 
the lanei's on the rieht oi the liead. The tombs o[ieneil on thi' 'pot 
are over filty. .Vmonu tlie gold olijcets are a number of eari’ings and 
rinci'. lint the only interesting piei e is a linlln ou which arc three 
lignrc' whieh may repri'scnt IMcnclao' jircvcnted bv Aphrodite t'rom 
killing Helen. < tiic head wm' removed 'till liaviiig upon ii a coronet 
of gold oi'iiamcnt' held togctlier by a band of lead and tin. The 
vases are of the ordinaiy forms ol' the ill ami ii ceiitui'ics i;. c,. with 
only a few decadent red-figured paintcil vasc'. 

The insci'iption already referred to illu'tratcd by t'omiii. (himur- 
rini. He interpret' the first lines a' follows: Selhfu^ LirU 

jil/'ii, \ Lnn^ III j/ii'. Ill -Hiiiilrri) jm^iln^. ! Ic/.o'cs l.nri.i filing, ifr. 

— AX is'.j."). pp, ;;;]4_4n 
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CASTICLION DEL LACO.— ETRUSCAN TOMBS— The land between 
the three lakes of IT-asiniene, Chiusi, and ^lont(^]iuleiano was tliiekly 
inhabited in Etruscan times. All traces of the towns have di-.a]i]ieared 
and tluir jiu-ition and relative importance can besurmiseel only froiu 
the neeropoli that are occasionally discovered. 

A aroipj of tombs has recently been found near Pozzuolo, to the 
s. of the tijwn. The objects taken from the toinb.s were in laul 
eomlitiem and of inferior ipuality, and beloii" to the early jiart of 
the third eentur v n. c.. before the ditlu.sion of the Etruseo-L'auipanian 
ware. 

At about this ]ioint was found a Ijron/.e vase-handle. It eneks 
above in a rarn-head. and below in a plaejuette on which is a figure 
in relief of strong archaic-( !reek style and certaiidy the work of a 
Greek artist. It represents a nude Itearded man. seated on a wall, 
with raised right lea over which a chlamy' is draped and on which 
he rests his elbow while his chin is supiiorted by the hand. He helps 
stii)port himself on the wall with his lelt hand. The attitude, with the 
head slightly raised, is that nfa blind man. It is proliably Teiresias. all 
the more that in front >tands hi^ stick, a kin<l of cailucens endina in 
two serpent-heads. His li-tening attitude harnioui/.es tvith the 
legend of 'rtlrcsias li-tening to the song oi the birds, whem'e he was 
called u’oji'ugiai rt9. The e.xaot jlace where he wouhl gci anil li'ten wa- 
jiointed out in Thebe' l.'ctweenthc temples (rf .Vminonand .\ike as 
i€poi' ulwf0(TK077iLcn' I Puus. IX. 16 ), wliicli Is ul'O mentioued in Sophokles' 
Aiitif/Oiit i V, tl.'s ( ); eh yai) 7ru\<iiui' 6aKOi' opl't^ofT'KoTroc. A' a Work e>t 
art the handle belonas to the Greek school c>f the early fifth century. — 
GAMfRitixi ami Fai.i HI in A'.s'. IS'.).'), jip. l-dd. 

CELLINO-ATTANASIO PICENUMe-AN ARCHAIC LATIN INSCRIP- 
TION. — In the commune of t'ellino in Piceuum near Germianaiiu. at 
the foot of Monte Giove. there was fouml an Intere'tiua aivliaie 
I.alin inscription on a slab of calcareous 'tone. The inscription is 
thus read by ( '. Pascal : 

M- PETRVSIDIw/.s) C- F- L PAS'lDlic.s) P- f] ARAS CREPI- 
DINEi /a'. COLVjj/a/c/.siy/)', MAGISTRIS • DE ■ ALEC . . . . 

iji'fini S. f. )'e//‘j. 

'Phe peculi.u' syntax is common to almost all the other inscrip- 
tions of the same kind: rf. VIL. x. :’>779, :37'S:3, lo i o. , 76, 

'PheiT' is one nexus that is entirely new — it is the sign <1 . It 
might be supjiosed to be a combination of C ami I ; but it i' sUlPicient 
to see that the t'ornis of the ])ropcr names Pasidius o / 1 and Petrusi- 
dins, already known, reijuire the sign to be read SI ; cu' rather it 
stands for the ]iassage from one sound to the other as re])resented 
in the Umbrian dialect. It would be interesting to eoupilete the 
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word .ilec. which is prohably the name of the vkug. — XS'. 18‘Jo, pp. 
413-16. 

CONCA=SATRICUM. — At tile sitting of the AIBL of March 6, 4)6, 
M. Perrot read a report from M. Gbaili.ot, former memi)er of the 
French School at Rome, who had commenced on .January 17 (at the 
expense of Count Tyszkiewicz) excavations at Conca, at the foot of 
the Volscian mountains. M. Graillot had begun to disengage the 
ruins of .several temple.s which had succeeded each other on tlie same 
site from the third to the fourth century, b. c., when, on Feb. S. the 
excavations were interrupted by an order of the Italian government, 
which had at first accorded to M. Graillot a legal authorization. Very 
important remains were discovered of a decoration in terracotta 
figures, some fragments of which, of a beautiful archaic style, go back 
to the sixth centuiy, r.. < . — RV. iMarch Hi. 416 

Excavations were afterward undertaken by the Italian Govern- 
ment, and are thus rei-ortcd in the Jt/c /uvem of March 7. 'b6 : The 
remains of an important temj)le have t^een discovered at Conca, in 
the plain between Velletri and I’<.irto d'Anzio. the ancient Antium. 
Its original jdan was that of a Tuscan temjile, which, by way of 
several enlargements and moditications, has been successively trans- 
formed into a Greek tlien into a simjtle hall or o/Zc. and 

finally into a Greek dqitovg, or temple with a double colonnade on 
each .side. The diggings niai.le around the foumlations and the variety 
of the architectural fi-agmeiits found on the spot have shown that, 
while the [uimitivc building l)clongs to the sixth centurv b. c.. it.s 
successive transtorniations took place in a period of about two cent- 
uriC'. the later one presenting in its style the characteristics of the 
fourth century, b. c. At the time of this la-t reconstruction a trench 
was opene<l in tin- Tuidille of the nihi. where the authorities of the 
sanctuary collected and buried the remains of the chief votive oliject-, 
of tlie [irevious epoclis. in order to preserve them as a holv deposit. 
These objects, as al-o the architectural ornaments, are chietlv of 
terracotta, and show in their stylo some i)oint.s of contact with the 
terracotta-^ of Southern Etruria. The [icdiment of the i)rimitive 
temple was adorned with splendid painted terracotta statues of the 
Greek archaic type — the mo't notable of this kiml brought to light in 
Italy to the i)rcscnt <lay — while the antetixes of the perijiteral l.ahld- 
ing. bearing a group of a Centaur with a Nymph, have their counter- 
part in the well-known aiitefixes found some vears ago at Falerii. 
Prof. Barnabei is of the opinion that the temjile now disinterred is the 
famous shrine of the Mater Matuta referred to by I.ivy, and that the 
city to which it belongs must jbe the ancient .Satrieum, which is de- 
scribed as lying on the way from Velitne to Antium, not far from thi.s 
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last place. Traces of two other temples and some pieces of the walls 
of the city have also been recognized. Not far from the walls the site 
of the necropolis has been ascertained, from which im]iortant dis- 
coveries are expected. — Athea., March 7. 'U6. 

ESTE. -GALLIC TOMBS. — In the Contradu S. Stepnio. in a intrt of 
the Este-necropolis a case-tomh of the usual rectangular form was 
found, made of 'ix slaits of red limestone. It< contents belonged to 
the fourth ])eriod called Enijaneo-QalUc, and consisted of > 1) an ossuary 
in the furui of a situla of bronze- plate with a cover dcwratcd with ham- 
mered geometrical decoration; ( '!) of ’Id terracotta vase.-; i o i of two long 
and heavy iron swords of the Gallic type; [4) of a large shield-cnd<o 
also of iron and some lani-eheads. A second tomb, at a greater depth, 
contained twelve terracotta vases; c-xcejit two. which l>elunged to 
the types of the third period, all were of the Gallic tyi)e, -bowing 
that this tomb belongs to the transition from the thinl to the fourth 
period. Among the objects were two beautiful brai-elets of cylindri- 
cal wire. — AS, ISIG. p. 242. 

FAICCHIO.-AN ANCIENT PISCINA. — At Faicchio in tlie Sanmitc 
country, inspector Meomartini reports the tliscovery of an ancient 
pisciiKi. It consists of two iiarallel corridors, joined at the we-t end 
— the only end visible — in the form of a semi-circle, and separated 
lengthways by olilong piers -uitportinu arches. Both corridcir- are’- 
covered by a lone tunnel-vault, the two Iteing joined at the curve 
by an annular vault. The wall of the north corridor on the outside 
is ettutinuous ; while the south wall is ]>ierced Ijy narrow windows 
that widen inward. On this side is an uncovered staircase c)iicning 
through a vaulted hall. 

The length of the structure is nearly thirty metres, as given in 
the i)lan and section of the report, but it was much longer, traces 
of it e.xtending for aliout fifty metres beyoiiil this limit. The j'iers 
are 59 cm. thick, .'SS cm. long, and l.b's m. high ; the two corridors 
are 2.011 m. wide and 2.95 m. high. The construction i- entirely of a 
compact trachitic or volcanic black-tufa found in the neighborhood; 
the blocks are perfect parallelojiides. The walls and vault- were 
completely cemented. 

Sig. Meomartini had discovenal three years ago at Bonca a similar 
though smaller structure in connection with a Roman villa, and he 
reganled it is one of the pigirnnr made by rich Bomans in their 
villas as tlsh-pireserves. In thi- case also we have a villa in a beauti- 
ful [losition. on a torrent, overlooking the valley of t'alore. with an 
extensive view. Remains of it are to he seen all around the^c'.-c/'/ia 
of which it formed a iiart. — AT'’. 1895, 5 )p. ?>5d-5i'i. 
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S. FELICIANO DEL LAGO (near PERUGIA'.— A DEDICATION TO THE 
GOD CAUTHA. — On tho handle of a hroiize |iater:i found in tlii-; loi-ality 
i' in>ci'ilied hoth on tlie front and hack an Etrii.'can iiKci'iptiou 
whose ]iala'oura]ihy i> of the third century B. c. It read', (jn the fnmt : 
I'i'ii KmiOii.s': ii^miis: rertytr : and on the hack : uric /in untn^' tui'L'i . Prot. 
Milaiii translate' the in^cri])tion ; Hoc CnvJhas [then follow two 
cjiithct' of the yod] Auhix metiin.-! dono ticjif. It i' therefore a dedi- 
cation to the Solar trod Cnijtha, the principal deity of the EtrU'cait'. — 

XS', IMrJ.j, 1'. -lYl. 

FUCINO 'REGION OF LAKEe-EARLY BRONZES. — In the region 
around Lake Fueino, which was the seat of the Aecjui, Marsi, and 
Paeliyni, hronze ohjeet.s of con.tiderahle im])ortanee are often found. 
Soine of these are made a subject of study by Prof. Pigorini in a 
recent arti( le in the Xot. <1. Smci i h'<‘.)b. p[), •LM-bO : tigs, lAi). His 
repeated observations liave shown that in this high tableland and 
mount. dll district there are found olijeets of tlie Ihst iron-age and 
also of the hronze-age and typical of the trcrcii'ini-e of the lower valley 
of tlie Po. To till' ]a.T.t group I'clong.' a ^woial i //p, ii which is one 
of several similar oni*s. toaether with several two-edged poniard and 
knife blades with nails lor fastening to a handle ' gtp. -h ; thc'e are 
of a tvoe |■•oInml■)n in tlie tcrrcniarc an<l abandoned at the beginning 
oftlieliiwt iron-age. 

■■ Tho-<e who liave carefully followed the -tudies made of the 
object? e(.illeeteil in the trrniiici/r and pu/ ifitfc of X’enetia, all of which 
lielong to one [jcople. know that on<‘ of the first sign' of the trans- 
formation of the ancient culture of the inhabitants of the tercernare 
into that called of N’lllanova is to l)e fuiml in tlie appearance in the 
valley of the lower Po of the bronze of the ty[ie of the cioh'n 
liiiir and tlie h'lf ^/nihc/i. similiar to other? found in verv earlv 
Mykenaean grave.?. It is also known that at about th.it [loint a part 
of the lamilie? 'cttled in the above pa/e///p and t/./'Ci ninrr passed the 
Apeiminc' and spread ovi-r Hiddle Italy. It therefore is worth 
recording that among tlie archaic bronzes fouud near Lake Fueino 
tliei'c are not only arm? and implements like tlm.-e ol' tlie fern mare 
but also lihiilne wliieli 'ub'tantially preserve tlie Mvkenaeau tvpes, 
?ueh a? tlio'c reproduced in liij.-, and -J. 1 am tberefire iiiidiued to 

think tli.it ?ome ot the ahove-iuentioned faniilie? emigrating Ifom the 
valley of tile Po soon i'?tabli?hed themselvc' in the land of the Aepui 
and the Mar?i. bringing with them their forms of eultui’e. 

"Tin? ?uppO'ition become? ?till more [daU'ible since recent 
ac'iui'itioiis made liy the Preliistorie l\Iu?cum of Pome, . . . The-e 
are archaic brou/.e? t'ound in the province of Ai|uila in the territory 
between Cappellc and Aiitro-aiio and between Menat'orno and ()rtuc- 
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■ehio. Part of the ohjei-ts correspond to those of the terreiunrc, part 
to the Villanova type of the first iron-age. Without giving any list 
■of these oiijects it may simply he noted that they include the hatchet 
ad alelU and the jioniard-blade n fuylia di SuHa. s{iecialties of the 
h/Yeae/rt, as much as the moon-shaped knife or razor is of the Vil- 
lanova jieriod. . , . But tvliat is particularly notable among these 
recently purchased olijects is a couple of (fiscs of citucavo-convc-v 
plate, which from their color appear to be of copper, with decora- 
tions hammered and punciicii. ( >ne, mm. in diameter, was 

found between ^lenatbruo and Ortucchio ; the other, measuring 
226 mm., between Ca [)[)elle aiul Antrosano. The one given in jiy. d has 
a double circular line of raised dots surrounding the outer e'lge. and 
a single circular line of dots about mi<lway toward the centre. Larger 
and widely space(l dots are arranged in triangles lietwe(.-'n the two 
lines, and a line ttf five of these is on the slight Imss in the centre. 
The scr.itched decoration a punzont fills up the space lietween the 
raised deciu'atiou. The other disc has only geometric de'/oration 
nut dift'ering from that of other similar objects. The style and 
techni(.pte of both show that they belong to the earlic't and mi.'St 
skilful perio(.l of the art '.if working n ■-lud-ji. of -tamping ami incising 
lironze or copper-jd.tte — a characteristic of our rir-t iron-age. They 
show us an industry at a high degree of progress appearing .ill at 
once in Italy, and hence, in my i.ipinion, of foreign origin." 

Similar objects are beginniu'g to I'c i|uiti.‘ common, fonr-tahile 
was the fiiYt to illu-trate them — two in the museum of Perugia and 
one at Vienna t %. u'e A tiiird la.'Corded l.'v b'onestabile wa- at 
Ave/./ano. These three were found a half kifijinetrc from the walls of 
All.ia Fueense. ttthei's of the same province are owned at Massa d'.Vlbe 
I live t and at S. Pelimi (two i. The tine-t one of the group thu< far known 
is one purchased in Home for the Museum of Dresden i /w. 7 c The 
must interesting part of its dei.orati('ni is the finely iiulsed .um.-'P/.'i.s 
alternating with the figure of an animal of which Ilel'lg cannot 
decide whether it i~ a dog or a W(jlt. Three other disc- bclongcl to 
tluardabassi : they were illustrated by him in ISs'l and are now in 
the mu-euni of Perugia : they were found in I ndul.i; two ot them a 
few steps from Murcia and one at Bevagna. They are the only ones 
known in Umbria. Two I’rom Xorcia are now in the Berlin Mu-cum. 
llelbig illustrated one tVoin Uervetri. then in Itome. To complete 
the enumeration there are two in the museum of A-coli which were 
t'ound in the mlghborhood of that city, one in the Xaue c'lllcctiou at 
IMunicli and one in the Institute of Prof. Pigoriui hiuis'lf The 
mean diameter of these disc- i- slightly over twenty cm., varying 
-from 125 mm. to fio.'l mm. 
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Different opinions have been expressed in regard to the use of 
these disv'. Orsi and Helbig believe them to be ajiplied to shields : 
Conestabile. Guardabas-si and Gozzailini regard them as part of horse- 
harness. Figorini himself had thought them to belong to shields : 
but a careful study of the grou]iing of the buttons or raised knobs on 
the outer edge and the eorresponeling fixed vertical rings on the back, 
conneeted with the fact that in many cases a smalli-r disc was found 
connected with the large one. forming thus a complete whole, leads 
him to rally himself to the opinion that the discs are part of the 
harness of the horse«. The larger of the two discs was fastened on 
the horse’s chest. 

CARDA ILAKE OFe — PREHISTORIC STATIONS- The [)rehistoric 
station called Porto di Puri.ivio on I.ake (darda has been re-studied by 
Sig, Balladoru who has recovered from beneath the water numerous 
objects which have been washed toward the sliore from the station. 
Opposite this is another station called Bor di Piaiujo. discovered in 
1864: it has been dreilged for three yi-ars by the same explorer with 
the result of the discovery of a large number ofobiccts. 

Everything found lias l.'een ailded to .''ig. Balladoro's collection 
in Verona. — -V.8., isu.'). pp. 4 .');-;_. 36 . 

LAURENTUM AND LAVINIUM* — THEIR HISTORY AND SITE. — Pro- 
fessor Tom.\S'1:tti. whose topograiihic studies on the Pmnian eam- 
pagna are very well known, publishes an interesting article in the 
Bulletin entitled tSuhurtidu Diicoo rir-i. It is principally taken up 
with the discussion (1; of the existence ami real site of the early city 
of Laurentum, which he locates at Tor Pnterno : y2) of the cause and 
effects of the transfer of it- ['opulatiou to Lavinium, whieli he locates 
at Pratica ; (6) of the course of the new Via Laurentia which led to 
it: (4; of the existence of and the monuments recently discovered 
in the city of Luuro- Lavinium ; (.')') of the ancient ami mcilia-val 
history of the towns of Gasteljiorziano. ami Decimo. all of which were 
incluiled in the laiurentine doimix rijita. The elo^e of this argument 
is as follows : ■’According to the legend, T.avinium wa^ founderl bv 
Aeneas, while Laurentum already exi.-^ted as the royal citv of Latinus 
and Amata. having been founded by Faunus. T.aurentum had 
fallen into such decay in the year of Rome that its people 
were omitted in the distribution of meat at the Latin fc.'tivah, an 
onii'-ion \vhich wa-^ jumished by the gods. The verv existence of 
thi' ])rimitive city upon which that of Lavinium depends has been 
unjustly doubted or (pic--tioned. Toma'Setti dm-s nut enter into 
the disi-U"ion in reganl to it : he merely refers to the literary testi- 
mony and the trailitions which are ani])ly sufficient to ]irove its 
existence, showing that not only laiurentum exi-teil as a most ancient 
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city, but that it was the centre of the agricultural transformation of 
the Latin territory to which Rome itself owed its existence, and that 
it is more or less connected with the legend of the Roman wolf. It is 
known that Laurentum was not far from t.Ltia : this nudce.' it useless 
to seek for its site at any other point than Tor Pattruo. Rosa discov- 
ered the ancient road which he called the Via Lavinate ; this theory 
was opposed by Dessau who called attention to the fact that the l iifur- 
cation was of the Via Laurentina and the Via Ardeatiua. and that there 
could have been no third intermediary road. Tomassetti accepts the 
existence of this road and accepts also Dessau's argument, but 
reconciles it with the exi.stence of the road by regarding the road 
as the Via Laurentina Vova, which was a convenient deviation from 
the aitcient Laurentina constructed after the ancient Laurentum was 
abandoned and its inhabitants transferred to Laviniuni. 

Then follows a study of LauroLaviniurn. After speaking of the 
fact that Laviniuni was the seat of the Roman I’eiiates. and was there- 
fore the hi'torical sanctuary of the Roman people after Alba and 
before Ardea. attention is called to the traces of the fusion between 
Laurentum and I.aviuium as ]iri.)Vcd by the name of tlie I'lriesthuod 
(if the Laurontis Lavi nates, which is well known from inscriptions and 
was of extreme imjiortance. It seems to Tomassetti as if the fusion 
between the two cities ro-ulteil from a ilouble reason: in the tir?t 
place in order to punish Laviniuni for its oppo.-rition to Ronie in the 
Latin war: and in the second place, was sugge-ted as a matter of 
public utility on account of the decadence in tlie poimlation of 
Laurentum. He believes that the Laurentinc imniigrauts were given 
not only the religious Imt the administrative supremacy in La- 
vinium, and brings to the support of this thesis a number of inscrip- 
tions tvhich were not related to the priostliood. In historical times, 
theix'fore. all that is said in writers or in inscriptions to relate to 
Laurentum belongs to Laviniuni, 

A vi'it to Pr.itica. the site of r.auro-Lavinium, show^ that the 
establishment of the monks of is. Paulo enlarged by the Rorglicse 
family represents the ancient acropolts, and that when Laviniuni 
increased in sise through the incoming Laurentinei and Roman 
intiuence, it extended to the west toward the sea over the entire hill 
called Lii Viijiiarciii. The small tableland to the northwc't may have 
been occu]jied by the temple of the Penates, but it certainly formed a 
part of the acropolis, and was entirely surrounded by an ancient wall 
of sijuare or oblong blocks of tufa. Advancing toward the sea along 
the road built in ItiS.j-G, were noted numerous polygonal paving- 
stones from the ancient road. In the constru<-tion ot' this road 
numerous archaic vases were found, which were illustrated by Helbig 
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{Bn!!. In A,, ISS.3. pp. oU— who cuuchuleil In mi the di'covei'ies : 
fir A. that the yrave-^^oods of Alha are of an earlier type than tho'C, 
wliiiji would eontradiet tlie leeenJ that Alha wa- a colony of La- 
vinium : .Aanv!, that the primitive colony of Laviniiun wa-i on the 
hill called ^’ianae<•ia. This coincides [lerfectly with Tonias^etti's 
conviction that the ancient Laviniiun was at Pratiea. Aniony tlie 
pottery found, now preserved in the prince's palace, are fraaulent-^ of 
what Toni-assctti calls I’hu-nieian va'C". 'I'oUKW'ctti adiL: "That 
which gave me the greatest satisfaction on my last exian-sion was 
the di-^covery of the Lauro-Lavinium of the Homan period on thi' 
southwest plateau of the hill, which has recently heen set out as a 
vineyard. Here and to the west of the vineyard the entire eity was 
placed. "Within the vineyard wa^ the forum traversed hy the Ro- 
man road which is the very 17'/ Ijv.nu ntiivi A7'C'( whose existence I 
liave determined, and whose numerous polygiinal hloeks may fie 
noted 111 the modern structures and everywhere cLe, The foruin was 
as u^ual occupied hy buildings and porticoes: numerou- parallelo- 
pipeds of tufa. }iedestals. and jiilasters have been gathered in a larue 
square in the ei.-ntre of the vineyard ; si/veral others of le-i' importance 
have ficen used in constructing tlie village. < tnt.side of the vineyard 
numerous w.dls remain from tlie houses ; the mosaics and marbles 
have been accumulated in the storehouse of the fiaronial [lalace. The 
most inpiortaut construction is that of the baths built by Trajan with 
the triple apse, the pavement of which is sustaine 1 l.iy brick [lilasters. 
To this period of Lauro-Lavinium belong numerous inscri[itions and 
sculptures exi'ting in the jialace and its g.irden.'' ( )ne base evidently 
sustained the tiuiire ol' Fidi-. another Imsc su[i[iurted the figure of H. 
Junius Rriseillianus Maximus. jierhaps the same one who was consul 
in A number of otlu r vase-, st.itue-. and iuscription.s in thc^ 

jialacc were already known. 

The imperial house extcii Ic I a broad protection over the Lauren- 
tine plain, and here there arose in tlm imperial period a town which 
liore the name of Virus Aueiisti or Meus Augiistanus. the existence 
of whii'li is known to us only through insc ri[jtion-'. (fertain iisclc'S 
conjectures in reeard to this toivn were made bv Xibbv. W ilmanns 
gave out the impo-sible i-onjecturc that it was at I’ratica : but from 
the discovery at Castelporziano (made bv Rosa iu I s(in) of an inscrip- 
tion with the word' Vico Arc., llen/.cii ju.'tly concluded that the 
A icus in i|Uestion was siiu.itcd at Porcigliaiio. This is confirmed by 
the marblc' of the imperial perio 1 which still exist iu the coui'tyard 
of this ca-tle. Prince Sigismoiido Chigi, in cxc.iv, pious here between 
tound numerous coins anil columns as well as several 
statues and a number of marble hasrelicfs; there were also heads and 
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busts of Antoninus Pius, of Faustina the ebler, of .Elian, and of 
seYeral divinities. Already the territory of the Vicus Augu.etanus 
extended beyond ('astelporziano and ineluded the [daeo now called 
Deeiino which stands at the entrance of the Laurentine territory lai 
the side toward Pome. This entire settlement occupied the middle 
Zone lietween the Ostian road and the new T.aurentine road. The 
Settlement at Deeimo was made neees.^arv on account of the atrategic 
importance of it^ jiosition, which with its bri<lge c-ommanded the 
access to the territory. However, it is imjiortaut to note that the old 
Deeimo and part of the Vicus Aujustanus weiv not on the site of the 
[ireseiit ca.stle but on a slightly higher elevation at a ])lai.’e called 
Perna in the Hiddle Age-. TomaSsetti alstr collects a number of 
biographic and diplomatic documents referiiug to the Laurentine 
territory, extending from the fourth to the fifteenth century. — JU'AJR. 
lS9o, July-September, jip. Id2~3s. 

LUBRIANO. -- ETRUSCAN TOMBS. — Not far from r>agnorea. near 
Lubriano, in a ohaniber-tomh of the third century n. <. . were found a 
number ut oliject' besiile the bodies, two of which were ]ilaced in 
tufa-urns opposite the door. Among these ohje<'t- were a number of 
Etruseo-(.’am]ianian vases; a bronze oinochoc; other brun/e va-t ; 
three mirrors. The three mirrors were presented to the Ministry. The 
first has f uir figures eiigravc’d : in the centre a nude woman with om 
hehneted man on her left and two on Irer riglit. The second mirror i-. 
better [ii'eserved and has two warriors. Tlie third ndrror i- mole 
interesting both bci?aU'e it is copied from a good original and because 
it has a iiinnlier of inscriiuions. In the centre is Hercules with a 
patera in his right and a clavus in his hit. Ilis name, //••/'(•/( u is 
insi'i'iljed twice. On his right is Aiiollo. a youth with a long rod in 
his right, and the iiwcrijlion Apin', furtlier on the r. is Artemisin 
short tunic with the word Artvme.i'. to the left of lleiTules is 
iMinerva, with lance and diadem and the inscription .1/ . . . ;/■-/. 
The last figure on the left is badly injured, hut the inscription Vih. 
shows it to represent lolao'the friend of Hercules. — -.V-S. Is'.O. }i. did. 

MONTEFORTINO lUMBRIA, near ARCEVIAc — Near Montefortino 
was opened by chance a tonil) whicli was found to coiu.dn a rich 
lioard of objects in gold and bronze. The gohl objects are feinaleorna- 
ments. Of exce[itinnal imj)ortance is a massive torque in two jiieces 
which interlace and end on one -ide, h.ickof them-ck, in two ser],ont- 
necks and lie.ids, while on the other side, on the hrea-t. they end in 
two protuherances in the form of ca]>itals with ae.inthus volutes and 
lion-heads. There are two In-acelets of massive gold-]ilate ending in 
.ser]ient-head,s ; a ring with large ellijitical bezel such as was in use in 
the third cent. n. c., which must he the period of the tomb. This 
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date is confirmed by a magnificent necklace of admirably executed 
flowers and leaves of thinnest gold-leaf: also by numerous bronze 
vases of the same style as those of this period found in tombs of 
Etruria. Umbria, and Picenum. 

Investigations having been commenced, other tombs were fumd 
until quite a small necropolis was explored. Several tombs of 
warriors were opened in which were arms of iron and helmets of 
bronze and of iron. These helmets were rather pilei or simple 
cylindrical head-pieces with an upper central knob and purdgnatiJae 
or ear-]iiece3. Several examples had already conn* to light in the 
cities of Etruria along the upper course of the Tiber, in Umbria, in 
Picenum, and in Upper Italy. One was faind near Bologna in a 
bhtllic tomli : and another, with an Etruscan inscri]ttion. in Bologna 
itself; a third near Lodi ; a fourth near Maeerata (now in Pesaroi : a 
fifth at S. Ginesiu : and a sixth, from Todi. is in the Museum at 
Villa Giulia i Piome). ^iome others are in Sig. Xicasi's collection at 
Citta di I'astello. It may he conjectured that this form of helmet 
was that especially adopted by the Gauls. 

Beyond the toml.i^ of the warriors was found another woman's 
grave with most sumptuous gold ornaments. Among these were a 
mas.sive tor([ue of twisted band.-r ; two bracelets of massive gold ending 
in serpent-heads : a gold ring and two earrings of delicate filigree work. 

Many bronze vases and p)ainted vases of the well-known Etrusco- 
Campanian ware were found. Some of the painted vases are native 
imitations of the (.Ireek figured vases of the last period ; others are 
smooth undecorated vases reproducing the same forms ; finally, a third 
clas-^ consi'ts of crude products of the native potters uninfluenced 
by Greek art and re]»roducing the very crude forms of the ]irehi^toric 
period. A .-imilar fact was observed in the necropuli of Picenum, 
especially at Xuniana. where there were also iiaported Greek vases 
by the side of those that are like the ])otterv of the cave-dwellers. 
^ ases similar to the'ei>t Montetortino have been found in the territorv 
of Perugia, Toili, and other ]iarts of Umbria whidi were in close 
connection with the principal cities of Ujiper Etruria. 

The tombs at IMontetortino, however, belonu to families of the 
Gauls, the Semioni. who, pas.sing the borders of Cisal])ine 

Gaul, otten took part in the wars against Pome, and together with 
the Etruscans and Umbriams sullered the fannms defeat at Sentinum 
in 13. c. Montefurtiiio mU't have heeii part of the region where 
theEallic supremacy lasted Innge't undisturbed by Roman aggression. 

Traces have also been found of a sanctuary on this spot dedicated 
to a lemale (?j divinity. Traces of other Gallic pjngi or vici have been 
found in this region. 
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The identitication of the tomb? as those of Gauls is assured 
mainly from the yold ornaments, beeause the bronze and terracotta 
vases are like those found in Etruscan and other tombs of the period. 

~ys. 18b5. pp. d0S-i;i 

NAPLES.— MESSAPIAN INSCRIPTION. — Dr. G. Patront has discov- 
ered in the museum at Xa[>le3 a vase bearing a hitherto unobserved 
Me^sapian inscTi[)tion in three words. As we know next to nothing 
of the origin and lanauaae of this people, these three clearly inscribed 
Words are a valuable addition to it> vocal mlary. They are painted 
by the artist in the same colour as the ornamentation, which resembles 
that of va^es from one of the non-Grecian jirovincos of A^ia Minor, 
anil is of a very archaic <tyle. — Afhcn . .July 13. 'Oo. 

NEMl. — SHIP OF CALIGULA. — A big nias^ of timber which has for 
centuries lain sunk in the thick mud of Take Nemi has been ex- 
amined by divers and found to lie a shiir of Caligula. 74 metres long 
by 14 m. wide, and capable of sailing and drifting The most valu- 
able of the fragments brouuht to land are dejiosited in the villa of 
Prince Orsini at Genzano. They cou'ist of six uprights [h-slafi. vti'ti- 
cah I and beams itrnci) projecting horizontally from the ship, all 
magnificently worked in liron/.e. some circular, others rectangular, 
representing a Medusa-head. three lions, and two wolves, in sUch good 
[iresei'vation as to apiiear of modern date; also a grating of 

bronze which was [u-obalily meant to give light to the lower deck, or 
to furnish support to transparent slabs of alabaster. There are large 
quantities of nails and plates of bronze, forming very [irolial.ily a 
covering to the hull. The ribs lOiMitunn. in four sections of a metre 
long, are of the same metal. Many morsels of mosaic and enamel 
{sraiiltu) in circles, besides discs, and portions of porjdtyry and Ser- 
pentine embedded in more than seven hundred s(|nare jiieces of 
terracotta, have been found. M'bich decorated the floor and sides; 
round ca.stors of bronze, used douljtless to facilitate the moving of the 
couches I i; two large metal bollards, serving evidently to secure 

the hawsers ; lastly, many wine-jars and lain[i' in ti/rracutta. The 
bronze heads -how [lerfect qualities of best [leriod in scul[iture. The 
laborious o[)eratlons of the diver ended, he. gropina under water 
northwards, clearly [lerceived the existenee of a second ship, at a 
distance of half a mile from tin- first, and enlarging bis sco’pc thought 
that he could distiuguisb dimly a third vessel. — AUuu.. Dee. 14, ’Vi.l. 

TEMPLE OF DIANA NEMORENSIS. — At Neud. on tile All >an 11 ills, some 
fresh researelies luivc been made on the -ite of the temple of Diana 
Neniorensis, and numerous reliefs, inscrijitions. and votive vases in 
stone have lieen found. — Allun., Aug. 10. l.'sO.j. 
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PAESTUM — POSEIDONIA. — THE EXPEDITION OF PUCHSTEIN 
AND KOLDEWEY. — Pucli^teili and KoldrWi/V. U'hi_> had hecH .Sent hv 
the Aeadeniy eif Science> ut Berlin to inve'tigate the early (treek walls 
uf Boseidonia, have made a preliminary reix.irt, 'I'he wall' euiitaiii 
towers — some of which are angular and li<- entirely within the wall nr 
prnjeet mure nr les^ heyond it, others are .-eniieircular or circular — 
and finally a numl)er of jmstern gati-s of archaie ehai'acter. (Jf the 
four gates one was rebuilt alter the type of the ancient irate of Pompeii. 
Pninpeii wa^ ])roteeteil by a double earth-wall, the outer one l.ieiiig 
lower and coniieeteil by ern?-: avails with the inner and higlier wall. 
In order to understand the method of building the walls nf Pompeii 
and Poseidouia. Koldewey and Puch.steiu studied also the »",■//, //e.s at 
Syracuse, and tlie similar ja'otecting wall' before the north front o{ 
the akropnlis at Stdiuous (recently excavate(l by Patricnlo and Saliiui' > 
which behtim to the mo't impo.'iug of aia lent < d'eek fortifications. 
They also examined the theatres of Pompeii. Seaesta. Syracuse. 
Taormina and Tyndaris. and were tlui' enabled to throw some liaht 
upon Pompeiian paintings winch cont.iined representations of the 
stage. — Ai'i'h. Arr... iSho. 

THE TEMPLES OF PAESTUM — In the Z- /N, ///oV/ /«,■ Th/doc/t /v'O-.sl, 
fteorg M'arnei-ke gii’es a general aceouiu of the temple' of Posci- 
dunia based jiartially upon 2>er.sonal observation and j)artially upon 
previcius puhli' ati' Uis. The form of the capital' of the jiilasters show- 
ing the scotia or conca\e inuuliliag especially attracts his atten- 
tion. He notc' with justi'-e its relatioii'ldj) to the Payptian cornice 
from which he derives the form and decoration ipion the scotia of the 
capitals of the temple of Pomi-ter. lie notes also the early exainides 
of the terrac'(Wta cornices Ilf the treasure-houses at Olympia, anil in 
the decoration ol the archaic .steki' from the akroi.mli.s at .Vthens. On 
those grounds mainly ho believi.-' in the eeirly charaetcr of the tenpde 
of Demeter, and places the three .'tructures in respect to age in the 
following oi-dm- : the- earliest is the Ba'ilica : next the tensile of 
Demeter; ain.l third, the temjile ot Po-eidoii. Perhajis the most in- 
tei'e.stma reiiiai'K in tlii.- artiele is hie iib'crvatiou eoueerning the 
i[Ue'tioii ot eiirvatine. It has long been noticed liv Burckhardt in 
his that the Iona sides of the eiitablatiire of the temph' of 

Poseiilon l■Nhl)li^ an outward curve. 'I'lii.s the arehiteet Dunn has 
asi'i'ibed to ili.tective buildina. riiese cui'ves are noiv found upon the' 
.sill ii't 'ide of the temple ' if Poseidon and also ujioii both loiia and short 
sides of the lli'iliea A\ arneeke makes no attempt to ex[dain them. 
Had he c.irried hi' analogie- with Payjitian arehitecture one step 
further, he iiiight liavc louud the same i.iutward curvature iu the 
temple ol M edinet-Hahou in Icgypt. It is 'omewliat surjin.siiig that 
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this (lue^tion of curvature has not heen more thoroughly inve^tiaatcii 
ill the foundations and eiit.d ilatures of all < Ireek teiii]>les and e^- 
[leeially those in Sicily and ' lUthern Italy. We may congratulate 
oLirselve.-? that this tv<irk has heen at last undertaken for these temple.s. 
at least, hy Pr(_)fe^.eor (foodyear and Mr. McKechnie. As it is their 
C'pecial ohjeet to ohtain ijhotoaraphs with regard t<i the iiuestion cif 
curvature, we may await their result' with considerable interc't. 

PISA 'Province OF. — ETRUSCAN NECROPOLIS. — At Monte Pitti, in 
the ]irovince of Pi'a. near some remains of ancient walls, has l.ieen dis- 
covered an Etruscan iiecroiiolis. the toinli' of which are enclosed in 
circle-' of rude stones. Among the remains in the tombs fcon.'isting 
chiefly of terracotta vases c hjF been found a itolden Ac//../ with two 
figure' in /'lyec.is.', probably representing Paris and Helen . — Atln n.. 
Dec. 14. '95. 

POMPEII.— THE TREASURES FROM BOSCOREALE.—Uf all the treas- 
ure trove of silver known the most con'iilerable in the numb. r 
of objects and the mo't imjiortant from the standpoint of art and 
ai'ch.eoloay i' undoubtedly that of Bo'eeireale whii-h has been rei eiitly 
installed in the hall of antique uenis in the Louvre. It number' 
niiiety-seveii [lece.s. niiiety-ltvo of them the generous gift to France 
of r>aron Edmond de PvOthsehild. two the oflerimr of an Anierie.ui, 
Mr. E P. Warren. Iliscovered in the spring of 1^95 near Ponquii 
in a magniliceiit villa, which .sin<-e the famous eruption cd' 7'-.> .v.ti. 
has remained undi.sturlied under the cinders of Vesuvius, the 
treasure contains only vases and uten’sils tlie date of which is cer- 
tain Some dati‘ back to the last years of the Republic : others to the 
first ye.irs of the Empire. The mvater part are work.' of tlreek 
ins[iiration and workmaii'iup. I’wo bear tlie .signature of the arti't, 
a new feature in silver I'bjLM ts. all are decorated with a remarkable 
degree of ingenuity and taste. The o'.'jec-ts divi.le easily into two 
gToups — utensil' of an ordiu.iry ch.iracter and works of art. 

The tii'A .■(//. r/.c// includes a gieat round di'li. the handles of which 
are orii.uiieuted with dolphin' and roscttC'. a number of patera- 
in the form of saueeiians. tlie handles of which are decor. ited with 
the purest taste, ( Inc of them shows a cU]iid mounted iqion a dol- 
]>hin jilaying at the s.ime time with .-;liells and little shrimp-. 51'.. 
ni'.xt note a largi- goblet, on the -Well iiortioii of whi. h are tigure- ..if 
scales, a va.-i' in the form of an oblone shell, a sort of reccqitaclc 
re]>resenting a l)ird s[ireading it- wines, with some long-handled 
receptacles for drawing wine, some little oval dishes with baluster 
handles, other dishes with i>ointed lianilles, s.dt-cellars, platters. (m[i' 
and saucers, and a ipiantity of little table-, some rc)Und, mounted 
on three legs in the I’cirm of lii>n-paw-, some rectangular. sU[j]iorted 
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liv a sinulc leg in tlie furm of a reversed egg-cu[i. It is exercising tlie 
patience and pi([uing the curiosity of arehicologists to discover the 
exact use for these utensils. 

The .iiciiiid i-iit' ijDi'ii is of much areater interest. It is almost iiu- 
])Os^il)le to speak of these tvithout entering upon some details of 
ohjeets of such varied and heautifnl forms. In the first rank is a 
areat [ilapue adorned in the centre witli a female liu^t in relief. The 
head, of a dignined ty])e of beauty, is dressed with the skin of an 
elejihant : the tusks of the beast are disposed on either side of the 
front, while the trunk is raised at the centre like an aigrette. It is a 
[lersonification of the city of Alexandria in Egypt. The right hand 
of the figure holds the sacred serpent, the left a horn of plenty, and 
in the fohh of the draix-ry of the breast lie pomegranates, grapes and 
other fruits. A wreath of oak and laurel le.tve.s. entirely gilded, 
encircles the bust whicli is also gilded with the exception of the tle.sli 
whicli is reserved for silver, conforiiiina to the custom tollowed in 
ancient work' of art. This beautiful plai'iue recalls olijeets of the 
same kind mentioned by Pliny which liore the signatures of cele- 
brated artists and brought larae jiricC' ci eu in his time. In this the 
sculptor has not inscribed his name. Init the work is no less rare and 
[U'eeious. A [larticnlar detail proves the perfection of execution, the 
ears are pierced ; in them were snsj.iended loose earrings. It is nufurt- 
nnate tliat they were not found. The ancient connoisseur who jios- 
sessed the work cjf art had good reasons for Iieing proud of it. In 
default of Ills name we pO'Se-s. piahafis. his jiortrait in a second 
[dapne of the same form at the centre of which is fixed n[H'in a 
round boss the hust of an olil man in full face The hust was made 
in silver, as was also th.it of his wife: this last detached from the 
back of the [ilaque which it decorated wa- unfnrtunatcly put upon 
the market and i' to-day in the British Museum [descrihed helow i. 

Thi' man cert duly followed the wldius of his time. The excava- 
tion' at Boscoveale indicate that he enjoyed a large i'ortune and 
the collection of vases which lie mailo [iroves that he liad the means 
to satisfy his pa-^'ion. What could lie mure rich and at the same 
time inoi'e than the two cn[i.s which lie.ir the name Sdicdw.s 
The suliject cliosen hy the artist is common ; he has roprC'Cnted food 
and uten.'ils. lint all these are scattered u[iou the hody of the vase in 
mi I't jiieturi'Siine di'order — vegctahlcs, a little [lie. a hunch of radishes 
and various other objects of the cni.'ine — such are the element.s of deco- 
ration which the artist ha.s rendered with striking trueness to life. Tlie 
interior has [ire'crved it' gilding and the relicts are still so fresh that 
one could Ijelieve that tliey were hut yesterday turned out of the 

ulptur's 'Imp. 
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Mythological sulijeets are less numerous. Upon two cantharas. 
however, we find a swarm of cupids who appear the conquerors of 
brute force. Omain linc'd Anior. The only truly religious subject is 
that which adorns the bodies of two great ewers, each provided with 
elegant handles attached to the vase by a grotesque figure. The neck 
is surrounded liy a large collar which presents a well-known motive — 
a winged infant emergintr from a flower and offering a drink to a 
griftin. An ideal scene of sacrifice is represented U])on the :^ide where 
a])pear the two divinities in whom the must sce]itical Komans hail 
never ceased to believe, even at the time of triumphant Christanity, 
Eome and Victory. In the centre, Rome, wearing a helmet, stands 
before an altar and lirandi.shes a lanco, indicating her power; two 
winged Victories half-draiied. in the traditional pose, sacrifice a bull 
and show by their hum lie [losture that they await the orders of the 
mistress of the world. 

Among the vessels which adorn tins collection are certain creations 
of fancy which one might believe to be the work of .Japanese artists. 
They are vasi's of elegant form with handles and with bases finely 
turned. Upon them Ijirds feed tlieir little ones; here a stork hovers 
neat her nest of young. This little scene is treated with a master hand. 
Around the base are ditferent little animals ; nothing I'ould be more 
natural or more graceful. Two other vases of the same form are 
adorned each with four herons chasing insects wliich tliev catch in 
their beaks. Tliey are rendered with a skill equal to that of onr hest 
modern animal-scul[itors. 

Two little cups offer a decoration entirely from the c'ogetahle king- 
dom. They arc encircled with hranches heavy with fruit. The stiff 
and Sombre foliage uf the olive assumes marvellous grace under the 
fingi'i’s of the sculptor. 

In the same order appiear two larger etijis with .scenes of the chaso; 
thev are encircled with foliage among whicli arc animals running. 
Eacli group forms a scqiarate little suhject. The decoration is most 
original and recalls that of tin* great kratcr of Hildesheiui. 

Two [lieces must he mentioneil which, from an archa'ulogical point 
of view, are certainlv the most preeicuis of the Boscoreale collec- 
tion. Two curious goblets witli little handles, like rings, are gar- 
landed with roses below which are represented skeletons in ditlerent 
attitudes. A series of (Jreek inscriptions turni.shes the meaning ot 
these strange rejiresentations and indicate the subject. Here are the 
most eelelirated (locts and jihilosoiibers of Greece repi’esc'Uted by little 
skeletons carrying flowers, clapping their hands, playing the lyre or 
the flute ; each jjerforming his own role. I ]»ut the first goblet we 
see Euriiiidcs jilaying with a thyrsus and intent ujion a great tragic 
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mask: Moniinos. the celelirated Athenian actor. i< [ilaccil near him. 
Alenander earric' a hurniny: torch and a female mask which he con- 
template^ lovinoly. Arihilochos i.s playinir a lyre. On the 'Second 
aoblet. Zeno. Epicuru-. Sojihocle-i and Mo-chion carry the .'ymhul' ot 
their profession.s. It i' imele-' to add that tlie arti.'tic \ allie of these 
monument' is iindisjiuted. The phy.'ioanomic' are exprc'^td cvith 
a'toni'hiny esprit. Tlie attitude and ye.'ture of each tiyui’e .u’e mo~t 
'Uage:^ti\'e of])er'C>nal cliaracteristic?. which are not seen in the ordin- 
ary terracotta va^c' adorned with thc'c same re[ire'entations. 

It would not do to pass over two mirrors with handle.-^ exeeutcil 
with uneoiainon skill. Thc'e objects of feminine toiha are ordinarily 
adorned witli ]ove-<cenes. ora fiyiire yivinir that idea: these are not 
exceptions to the common rule. The first i.s decoi’ated with a medal- 
lion. in relief, representing the episode of Leda and the swan. The 
Second Vicars a charming licad of Ariadne. The handle of the last is 
formed liy interlacing steims adorned with pointed leaver. It bears 
the 'icnature of its author. 1\[. Domitius Polyenos. The episode of 
I.eda is tre.ited with a rC'evve width sv-.i' not customary among 
I'oinan artist-. Tlie young woman is rejirtcsented as .seated upon a 
rock ottering a drink to the swan. Tliis little scene is full of origin- 
ality and in perfect taste. 

A final word upon the little- cups adorneil with ro«es and foliage: 
pi rl'et t jewels of guldwork. These are executed in high relief and are 
of a model worthy of heing followi-d liy our i’arisiaii jewelers. 

Such, r.ipidly traced, is a .sketcli of tin,- silver found at lloscorealc. 
Many of tlie vases l.iear. traced underueatli their base-, the name of 
the owner and tlie weight of tin.’ piece. It was the usage in antiijuity 
to mark silver in tliis way. The diversity of names -whicli we find, 
jiroi'es that many of tliesc were jiieccs from collections which had 
b, longed to otlier amati-urs and were aepuired at ditt'ereiit times. — 
Hkliux PK VlI.LKFossn in the Tour dn Mundr. Xov. 2-'!. bSfi.j ; rj. CBA. 
.\Ug'. 1. -IIBL. t'uinplis nndni. [e 257. 

SILVER BUST IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. —Few recent additions to 
the Dep.irtment of (h’ci-k and Itoman .Viitiipdtics, British INIiiscuni. 
ai'c moi’e intei'e.sting than the hust in silver, about 4 in. high, of the 
line-t lioinan workman-liiji. which is ouc of the ti'ea.-ures discovered 
at Boscoreale. It is in a vitrine in the corriilor leading to tin- newlv 
opened ( lold Boom. Ki'idcnrly the portrait of a [lerson ofimjiort- 
ance. it represents tlic head and shoulder- of a female of nolde 
[(I'esenee and strongly pronouiici‘d charaetcr. whose thieklv growing 
li.iir i- crimpeil in large waves, in a way rerogni/taVde in several bu-ts 
in marlile and bronze in the llriti-h and other museums, and loiiped 
U]) at the h;rek into a si^rt of clul). The lady was past the [irime of 
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life whin thi' likenc"; of her Ava' laodelled. Xot only the peculiar 
texture of the skin of a woman of that time of life is reproduced, hut 
the maimer in which it i' drawn over the [lartly attenuated contours 
— sliowina the laraer jii'oininences of the hones, the .set lines of the 
muscles within — as well as over the irease.s of the surface, as of the 
throat. The fini-li of the sculinure is ahsolutely marvellous. The 
preservation of the surface is. notwith-tandinji the nature of silver, 
quite exceptional. There is no douht that the hust was originally in 
the centre of a silver dish of ahout lifteen inches in diameter; the 
connianion dish, with the hust of a man in its centre, undonlitedly liy the 
same hand, is now in the Louvre, with the remainder of that reinark- 
ahle '‘find'’ at Boscoreale. — . l^/n'c.. Feb. 2'.l. 

HOUSE OF A. VETTIUS- — .\t the Feh. 2u meeting of the Society of 
.\ntii|uaries. Lomlon. iSlr. Talfourd Ely exhibited a number of j.dioto- 
graphs illustrative of the house of .V. Vettius. rceently excavated 
at Ponqieii, and drew attention to the special interest of its pictorial 
and cither decorations. Among these was a well-preserved shrine 
with a picture of tlie I.are.s; and there was an unu^ual numl>er of 
works of art in marble. There seems to have Vieen no iohlianin nor 
any rh'wt’?. a simple doorway leading from tiie Tuscan atrium to a 
splendid peristyle, surroundeil by eighteen t.'orinthian columns. 
Everything is kejk in the paintings being covered with glass, as 
well as being covered with a solutii)n of wax. The tlowei’-lieds have 
l.ieen restoi’ed and planted, and a new rO'.if jiut on the surrounding 
jiortieo The decoration is for the most part in the fourth style, the 
colours being remarkalily hrilliant. Alter discussing the various 
vie« s entertained as to the houseliold gud>. Mr. Ely [ivocceded to 
give an account of the paintings in the ti'iiJuihnii. which represent the 
proec.sses of various arts and crafts as carried on by AVofs or other 
winged creatures in [dace of ordinary workmen. In one- ol the-ie 
wall-paintings was represented the entire jivocc.ss ot coining money at 
the Roman mint. Finally, he dealt with the large central jiietures. 
showing that their value cnn:^i--ted not only in their merit as works 
of art. hut in the fact that they olten give ns a clue to the treatment 
of their suhjects hv the great masters ot the Hellenistic, or even an 
earlier age. — Athtn.. Feb. 29, ’tMj, 

MASON MARKS IN THE TRIANGULAR FORUM OF POMPEII. — The 
colonnade on the right has been restored and Idocks ot the entablature 
replaced upon the columns. Tliese blocks are seen to have been 
carefully markeil with tigures and other signs by meaim of which 
they might Ire set in their proper places. The numerals here Used 
are Osean in character and [>oint therefore to a [ire-Ronian origin. — 
A. M.vf. in llofin. Mitth . x, 1, ]>. 47. 
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PRETURI. — ROMAN BASRELIEF— Sat.liu jiresented to the 8'JF 
(April 10, '95) the [ihotoirrajih ol a ha.srelief di.-icovered in lS7!t at 
Pretui'i ill the Abruzzi. now deposited in the prefecture of A<]uila. 
This inomnnent is known to the savants only by the coinniunicatiun 
of M. Huelsen. who showed a drawiin; of it to tlie In^l. dl rorre-^p. arch, 
di Roiiio. at its sitting of March 7. lb9U. The date of this nioniiinent 
is determined by the inscriptions found in the same place i ^ 'iX. ix, 
d4d4, 44-3b-44GU. 4465, 4-16i . 4471, 448ti, etc.'i : it belongs to the end 
of the Toman Repuldie or to the time of Augustus. Tlie subject is 
sculptured on a block of liine.'tone and rejivesents a funeral cortege. 
The procession is headed by a numerous corps of mu'icians. These 
are followed Ijy mourners : tliere are only two representeil here, but 
we know that they were more numerous. The discovery of the 
luonument ot Treturi puts an einl to ail controversy a.s to the dura- 
tion ot this custom. It has lieen doubted whether it continued later 
than the Punic wars, taking as a ground for thi.s opinion a text of 
^ arron : but it was only tlie name of the women, praificat, which 
did not continue later. We see mourners i.m other inoiiuinents 
besides this one, tor example, on the sarcophagi where the death of 
Meleager was rcpre.sented, which belonged to a much later ]ieriod. 
The custom of having mourners never ceased throughout all anti- 
(iuity ; it exists still in certain jdaces in Italy, .Sardinia, Coitsica and 
even in France. 

The detunet lies on a bed which does not differ in form from 
the ordinary bed ; what <loe-; distinguisli it is tlie sunpituou.'iiess of 
the eaiioiA’ which covers it. formed of tapestries on which are painted 
or enihroidei’ed crescents and .stars. According to the historians, it 
was not the body which lay on the couch, but its effigy. This was 
probably the ease with the defunct person represented on the stone of 
Preturi : hi.s taee is un< oVere<l, the head leaning on the lelt hand, 
and the right haiul holding a .staff. Above the caiK^py there is an 
objei-t, j)crhaps an ensign, which Ls indistinct, not only in the photo- 
grapih, but in the basrelief it.self The poni[> displayed in this funeral, 
the care taken to eommemorate the ceremony, which probablv had 
been a brilliant one. all [)rove that it wa.s a question here of a solemn 
service, ot the J a iwi tiidicthijm. to which all the citizens were con- 
voked by the imblie crier, and where a grand marshal regulated the 
details. Ibis grand marshal {d.itgUinatar ) we can recognize here, 
prece<ling the bearers of the Jlmeral litter. Represented in a toga, with 
the tnnie raised, he does not walk in .ste]., but turns around towards 
the others, and his movement indicates that he is speaking to tlicm. 
As IS well known, tlie bearers were always the sons or the nearest 
relatives of the defunct, his heirs ; none of tliose whom we see in tlie 
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present representation are veiled : they are not sons : they wear the toga 
a little raised so a^ to he freer for walking. There are eight of them in 
two rows, that is to say, on both .sides of the stretcher which they 
carry by means of shifting-shafts raised on the shoulder according to 
the custom. They are followed by a inan in a tmtic who carries a 
vase containing, doubtless, the water or the wine with which the 
funeral tire was extinguished, or the perfumes wliieh were s])rinkled 
over it; other olijeets are borne on his .shoulders, destined perhaps 
to be burned. Behind the litter and the bearers are thia.-e groups of 
women. I'he first i< composed of one woman and two young girls, 
probably the wife and children of the defunct, with dishevelled hair 
and exteniled arms : they are covered, over the Aola. with a mantle, 
the pnlld pullii. which was a dre-s of mourning. Three others follow, 
robed in a similar manner, but in a calmer attitude and more com- 
pletely envelo[jed in the po//<(. Finally, below these, two other 
women without the paUa are doubtless the servants. 

ROME. — EXCAVATIONS AROUND THE COLISEUM. — In the .\.pril- 
June number of the BOAR. Professor L.t-ver-VM adds some words 
of comment to his note to the Academy of the Lincei in regard to 
the discovery of the real site of the Baths of Titus, he says ; " I have 
I'elieved u[i to the present that the Baths of Titus, rebuilt from their 
foundations by Trajan, bore indijcriininately the name of both, in the 
same way that those of Xero rebuilt by Alexander SeverU' changed 
their name from Neronian to .Uexandrian. although this theory con- 
tradicted the text of the catalogue of the third region which speaks 
of thcrium t'dkouis et trainivi-^. and against the inscription of I'rsus 
Togatus. etc. Still, not finding sufficient j)lace for two immense 
structures of this nature on the <)i)i)ian heights, I have followed ami 
defended a system of superposing them, attributing to Trajan not the 
construction of new liatli.^. l)ut only the reconstruction and enlarge- 
ment of the work of Titus.” Lanciani then ju’oceeds to speak of 
drawings by Palladio of certain baths about which there has been 
considerable discussion, they having been called baths of Vesjiasian, 
baths of Trajan, and by Huelsen porticoes of Livia. All critics 
propose to [ilace the structure ilrawn by Palladio on the Vhi S. Lucid 
In ts'c/cf between .8. Bictro in 17/icod'and .F Mdctino <n Mmifj. They are, 
however, mistaken, for the drawings which include both plans and 
sections bcair the following inscription; QneAc knite -'ono p{cr'i inczo d 
Colixeo tt sono inolto n-inate. The baths were, therefore, by the side of 
the Coliseum on the summit of the hill about seventeen and one-half 
metres above the level of the Coliseum [on the northeast side ; l)ut 
the e.xact location of the structure can be determined by Palladio's 
plan which gives the northwest corner of the neighl>oring baths of 
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Tmjaii still existing. If the inscription here ijimteJ had heen noticed 
hy previous writers, the error of supposing these hatlis to be those of 
Trajan would not liave been coinniitted. The.'c baths were joined to 
the level of the Coli'eum by a nionumental stairca'C. the lower 
arelu> (jf which have already begun to appear in the course of the 
e.vca tuitions. The confusion between the two baths did not exist in 
the time of the Renaissance, tthen tliev were both di.'tinatiished. In 
the con'truetion of the new quarter in ls>l and 18^2. the 'ite of the 
bath' of Titus was excavated and practically de~truyed. The value 
of the remains not being appreciated at their true value ; and, their 
identity not being recognized, jiruper conclusion- were not drawn 
from them, nor were they studied in order to reconstruct the ground- 
plan of the baths. Professor T.ani iani closes by publislhng an ineil- 
ited document of Oct. loU-a, which gives considerable information 
in reaard to the topography and condition c>f this region in the 
f o u r t e e n t h c en t u ry . 

Professor (d.tTxi. in th.e .Jnly-Septeinber number of the .same Bul- 
letin, give- a rci»ort on the exc.n'ations ai'ound the Coli.seum to 
which Prof. Lanciani refers in the invcedinc paper This excavation 
was undertaken in order to give a better view of the hest-jn'e-erved 
side of tlie exterior (.if the (.'(.ili-euim Jt was becun on the si.piare 
opposite the street lea'ling to .S. .Tolin Lateran and at a [n.iint opposite 
the wider uxi.- (>f the amphitheatre, and was continued along a zone 
ahi.iut thirty nietre.s wide arouml the entire luoiuiment up ti.i tlie 
beginning of the new V'mihi ^irpoiti. .-\t a depth of 4. -'lO metres 
below the jiresent level, was f iund the ancient ])a\'ement of travei'tine 
wliicli surrounded the amidthcatre and ci.instituted a subsidiary zone 
of the monument. It was 17.b<i in wide. Along the edae of tliis 
]iaveinciit the ordinary .street-pavement began, made of large ])oly- 
goiial blocks of b.i-altic lava. The width of this pavement could iiiat 
he determined, hut it w.is followed to a width of ten metres, and this 
would prove that (,>n that side the pulilic' property e.xtcndcil (piite a 
di'tancc. loi'iniug an am|i]c -'luare corresjiondina to that on the 
opposite side at tin- In-ginning of tin- \’ia .''ac-ra. I'lie [ao ina bloek.s 
Were in areat part wanting, as the ancient jiavt-im-nt was mostly 
de.-tnived in l-S.sg when the water (-ondiiits were put in. The sjiace 
ciirresponding to the area .-nrronnding the monument was limited 
legally hy terminal C'/i/ii jdaccd bctwei-n the are.i of travertine and 
the p:i\-i-!]ient ot the pul.)lic street. Five or six of these r/pp/ were 
found in their original po-ition at the eastern side against the tweiitv- 
third. twenty-fourth anil twi-nty-fifth arcades of the amjihitheatre. 
They are of travei-tiuc and terminate in a si-niicirck- : they areata 
medium distance from evu-h other of o. lU m. Four holes in the toji 
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ami fdur in the hottoni indicate the places n'here iron V>ars were 
inserted liy which tire entire area around the luoiiument wa^ fenced 
in. The [ireservation of thc'C dppi is exidaiiieil !iv the fact that they 
wtTe incased in foundation.s of the old church of . 8 . Giacoino cJc f'ollieo 
which was demolished in 1815. 

Another iinjiortant discovery took jdace north of the aui[>hithca- 
tre on the declivity (tf the < ipjiian hill where the street of the Coliseum 
has been increased to a width of over thirty metre-'. Here there came to 
light nit a distance of aliout eighteen metres fi-oiu the monument') the 
ancient roail leading from the ('urinai to the Caelian Mount, following 
the Coulee of the modern Via Lal'icaua. North of this road remain a 
series of Inii.-k pilasters who'C bases rest upon a large reetanaular 
inas' of travertine. They are decorated with engaged .semicolumns, 
also of lii'ick, and were oriainally joined Ity arches, traces of whose 
imposts still remain. The date of this jiortico ajijiears from its style 
to be the second half of the first century. It follows a line parallel 
to the greater axis of the amphitheatre and its centre eorresiionds to 
the entrance on the north eii'l of the minor axis The width of its 
arcailes. tlie heiaht of its pilaster?, and the diameter of its >emi- 
columns corresjiond exai tly to thevse of the lower st'.iry of the 
amjihitheatre itself. it is known that Titus, shortly after having 
doilicated the amphitheatre, constrai-te'l near tii it hi> b.iths. and it is 
evident that the gran<liose remains now discovered at this point 
belonged to the fn.ait of the [n.u’tico which gave access to tliese batlm 
and which was j-lai-eil at the fi>ot of the staircase leading up to them. 
This ancient portico was at a later date partly strengthened by new 
constructions ami [lartly transformed and ada[ited to other use-;. 

TOPOGRAPHY OF THE P ALAT I NE.— I. Til I'. TkM IT.r. oF M A) .X.\ M.\ ri'.R. 
— The site of the Temple of Kybele mentioned by Martial (in Kpi'j. 
vn. 78,1 has been located by \'iseonti and lainciani tiiion the western 
edge of the Palatine above tile Circus Maximus. Although objec- 
tions have been raiscil to thi- iilentitication, it seems to be sub- 
stantiated liv subsequent excavations, the evidence eoming partly 
from iiiserijitions and [lartly from a more thorough knowledge ot the 
arcliiteetural remains. One of these inscriptions in large letters read,-: 
M D.M 1. which is interpreted Mutri Ikmii Ma'jmu hhtoii'. d'he 
excavations have resulted not only in a more thorough determination 
of the [dan of the temple, but permit a fairly accurate restoration. 
There were found a number of column-drums ot pqe/'nio. varying in 
iliameter from (C.llm. to l.ii2m. ami i ontaiuing twenty-four tlutinas; 
also, many fragments of Attic bases, of Corinthian capital.', of a 
Cornice, and the caji-stone of the gable. This tenqile was oriented 
toward the southwest, anil contained not the statue ot the goddess. 
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but the cone-shaped sacred stone. Tlie statue of the podde.'S \va.' 
probal'ly placed in a small round temple near f'y. 

II. Tin: '(i-c.\u.i:r) Te.mplk hf — On the 2sth of April of 

the year 12 n. e. in the house of Caesar Augustus, there u'as dedicated 
a chapel and altar to Vesta. From Ovid \Fad. iv. 1)49) it would 
appear that this little sanctuary was not in the ^l■ne jiortion of the 
palace as the temple of Apollo. Neverthele-s I.anciani by the aid 
of drawings of the sixteenth century ha^ attenipteil to prove that 
in the Renaissance period remains of that aediciila came to light. 
His hypothesis appears to have been adopte<l without dispute. W'e 
may remark, however, that the drawings made by (Tiannantonio Do.-io. 
which he reproiluced somewhat inciim[iletely. give mea'Urements 
which show that they came from some .structure .'inaller than the 
Ve.sta Temple in the Roman Forum and the Circular Temple at 
Tivoli. Fn.iin the fact that on the frieze was sculptured the laurel 
and the lyre, antit'iuarians of the sixteenth century inferred that this 
was the temple of Ajiollo. This inference, however, was not neces- 
sarily correct, since otln-r portii.ms of the imperial dwelling might 
ecjually well contain the embh-ius (.if the patron divinity. Neither 
the drawings nor the excavations have yid determined the site ot’ the 
temjile of M.t-ta. — Cii. Hfkl-f.v in Rnnn. MiUh . x. 1. p. 2. 

THE SO-CALLED STADION ON THE PALATINE.— Between the DomUS 
Augustana of the imperial palace and buildings of Septimius Severus 
on the ea.stern .slope of the Palatine, lies a long rectangular sjiace 
whi(.-h is generally known as the Slnilioii. of the Palatimc The 
eastern sii.le of the so-called ■ita<liort. as distinguished from the other 
-ides, is gently curved. On the east side a large c.cedrn breaks 
the surrounding wall and face- the interior of the ■Anillijii. The 
arguments for the generally accepted name are given in Lanciani, 
tioidii del Pal'itiiio p. NT. ili The form is hero the characteristic 
torm ot the daddon. To which it may be replied that thi.-. argument 
is iKit conclusive, since the mo.^t celebrated dadtim. that in tllvmpia, 
is in the form of a complete rectangle. Tin.' .st eh' m u .-ar the Ilissos 
has a Semicircular teriuinatii.m. as has also the diidiai, at .Messeiie. 
(,2j A se/u.i 1 argument, th.it the length of the dudmn correj[)Oinls 
with the directions ol the ancients, ha.-; already been given up bv the 
recent authorities, Sturm and Deglane (21 The third argument 
which Lanciani advance' is that the semicircular font at the southern 
end is apparently a imhi, an argument of inconclusive character. 

The ground- which can be ailvanccd against this designation are 
stronger. There is a broad portico camipletely surrounding this 
space, an arrangement (lUite unu-nial in the construction of a dadion 
or similar construction- which imjily .seats for spectators. Not only 
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are the sun-iminlinLi^ unsuitable for the purposes of a itodiori. but 
the Ifreek gaiiies in the imperial period had been replaced by (diariot 
races, yladiatorial 'hows and lUher spectacular exhibitions. Nor is 
there anything in the surrounding.s to suj)port the iKjtion that this 
was a private Aitdion for the use of the imperial family. A much 
Ijetter determination of the purj)Ose of this structure will lie found 
by consulting the description which the younger ddiny give' of his 
villa (A'pht. V. ij). From this description we find that promenades 
and gardens had the form of the circus and hippodrome, and that 
such gardens in the time of Domitian and hi.' succe.ssors were called 
}iiiJpodroiitij-3. also the Usual designation .n/slc-s was the original name 
for a place devoted to gymnastic games, ddie dimensions of this so- 
called .studjiiii correspond also with those of d’liny's villa. Like Pliny's 
garden, this one was not originally surrounded by a poi tieo. for this 
is a later construction. Like the Hreek ■n-apJ.6€ui,ii. this ccuitained 
fountains of rectangular and elliptical form, and was decorated with 
work' of art. Similar gardens in the form of a hippodrome are to 
be found in and out of Rome: as. for example, the Garden of Sallust. 
the Villa Quiutiliani on the Via Appia, and the Villa Settcbassi on 
the road to Grotta Ferrata. — F. M.aRX, in JAL 1895. pp. 129-do. 

THE FRIEZE OF THE ALTAR OF PEACE.— Ill a late number of the 
Jofli.N.vL we gave a sani[de of Dr. Petei'cn's recon.'truction of Aug- 
ustus' famous Altar nf Pearr. In a subsequent number of the Bulletin 
of the tierman institute (vol. x. 2). Petersen adds a note to his i>re- 
vious article accompanied by a plate which illustrates two interesting 
heads not hitherto supposed to lieloug to the frieze of the altar. l''he 
first of these heads reprc'ent.' a bearded man with a helmet decorated 
with a grillin and a crest. The type is ide.d, and the original was 
undoubtedly a Greek work of the fifth century n. c. It certainly 
represents Mars. In every material a? well as artistic way this head 
accord' perfectly with the reliefs of the frieze. It also came from the 
Fiano Palace in Rome where were preserved the slalis of the altar 
found in ls.59. The one reason for supposing that it did not belong 
to the frieze is that there is no other figure upon it wdiich is either 
armed or in any other than civil costume; neither are any of the 
other lieails of nolde personages. The ditliculties vanish w hen Peter- 
sen, after rejecting the ]) 0 'sibility that this head belonged to either of 
the long sides of the altar, finds that it fits mo.st perfectly into the 
right-hand end of the frieze : into the relief with the bulls beina led to 
sacrifice, ddiere is here a l.irge hicunu in the relief, and the composi- 
tion is so arranged that the missing figures certainly have no apparent 
connection wdtli the group that remains. Petersen's conjecture is. 
that in this missing portion were represented a number of divinitic' 
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who. io\’i'ihle theraselve:<. were a^^i.'tinu at the proeeisio!! ami 
^acritice. TIavina thus aot la.-w Imht upnii thU jiart of the ]iri le-e.-^iioii, 
Petersen pruceehs to reeoanize in another heail. still existing in the- 
Fianu Palace, the heail of the youthful Jjiini'a KiAiitui whom he 
reaards as one laf a eorri-'ipunilina ei’oup of ilixiiiitiee watchina 
the proce'sioii at the other or left-haml en 1 slab. These two eeni- 
jeetui'es are made all the more probable from the fa/t that tlie-'e 
two divinitie-s beith ha 1 .sanetu tries in the f'ampus MarciiH -where 
the Altar of Peace wa.e jJaced. It wa'. therefore, a natural and 
artistic device to make these divinitie- a-'i-t at the yreat prot es- 
-ion. and the idea is thorouithly in hannony with the fact that the 
Parthenon-frieze. which also lia- thi' aroup of invisiHe divinitie.s. 
served as a model for the jiroeession on the altar. ThU' the influence 
of the art of Pheidias Upon the s' ulptoi's of the altar is made all the 
more clearly evident. At tla- same time, in citiin parts i.if the 
tiaitres the Roman artist allovts himself to be inspircl by otlier 
artists. The lloimi hci:iA>i^ recalls .''kopas. the second I ictiifi'h'no on 
the IMediei slab combines a Pra.\;itelean with a Polykleitan tvpe. — 
MIR. x-'2, pp. lbb-4d, 

A SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT.— At thc-Sept. if ‘'.1.3 sitting of the AIUL. 
M. Heron de \'illefosse c.immunicated a letter from M. \F. Hi;li;io 
annoum/ina the recent di.sci.ivery ma'.le at Rome of a seiiuleliral 
monument upon which is represented a n'lvitur of the Arena. It 
is a young man leaning upon a lam.e au'l holding in his right hand a 
bit ot ro]ie gathered t'-igethcr. He- wear- a l.wotid girdle and long 
gaiters reaching to hi.s knees and held in place by broad leather 
straps, rile shoes are laced. Ili.s dog seated near him is of the tvpe 
of a Scotch greyl'iound. — HA. De<-.. 'n.'), p. .'Ii'd. 

SCULPTURE. — In works of suhstructure near the little cliureh of 
SS. Sergius and rfu-ehils at .‘'1 M'irhi A.i has been found a 

marhle female statue of reinarkabh* exe'-utmu and ai’ti.stic iiu.ditics. 
Itielu'liiig its plinth, it is I.mi ni. high, and i' Hat hehind. Its head 
and arm-' are tvariTing’. It represents a matron or a goldess in long 
tunie au'l muple [lallium whieh falls from the left shoulder in hroad 
aii'l heautilul lolls, ami is gathered on the right arm. — A.S iMlo, pp. 

A STATUE BY 5COPAS OF PAROS. — 1 U exe-euthlg' tluMVork required 
t' > is'jlat'r and ef ar the so-called " rcuijile ol \ e^ta ' iii tine piazza 
ot the JJorc'i ihJhi F /■//('!. a jiieec of ail iusi-riptiim was found on a 
marhle h.ih. reading; 0 OLIVARIVS OPVS-SCOPAE- MINORIS. 
Ihis iiiscrijitioii he-lon'ga to a well-known scries of tifiil! whieh in the- 
Seeond or third eeiitury ot the empire were written on the plinths of 
a certain nuinher of iiuportaut statues to record their supposed 
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artists. Thiise kmiwii up to the present were: </^///> Prn.dteli^ and 
Fiillih on the (■olo"al irroup^ of the <2nirinal ; o/jn^ Bi-iin.dilli. 
Ojjiif Pill iq.'i.i Pri:xtt-Jii. upiis Tinvirdn and opui Tidcriit'ii on 
iiiarhle ha-e' found here and there I Cl!., vi. ltn;,S-l( ,i All aie of 

'Ueh similar eharaiaer a' to appear cut hy the same hand. The pre-ent 
in'ei'iption is like them in tijrui and eharaeter, hut. as I )v. Petersen 
show-, has two important '[leeial i-harai teri-tic'<. In tin* fir-t plaee. 
it is evident that it consisted of two slabs, only the rieht-hand one 
l.ieing jii'e-i I'Ve 1. .■^eeondly. in eonsepUenee of this fact, tliere is con- 
siderahle njoin for a ]iart of the inscription l.iefore that whiih 
remain-. In this it ditfers I'roin the others found, on whi( h we read 
merely the name of theiireek artist. Now the of the inscrip- 

tion recalls the fact that the n i/loiinrH of the fourth century speak of 
a statue 01 IL.i'i'nlcii) iJiC'irniin in this o;//". between the jini'tn tn- 
puiilu'i and the The inscription might therefore be restored 

to read: //t/'c/dcs oi/ (Vp'i cec/i'aio’au/r-' m/ oo iiLiVAkHs. "I't's Se.ii’.vK 
Mi-\(ii!is. This e[athct of Hercules may come trom the nearne-,- of the 
edive-market, Tlie statue of Hercules tci wliich this insrription wa.s 
attached appears fn.mi the base to have been a reclining marble statue. 

The epithet minur applied to tile artist would sei in to indicate 
that this work was attributed to the -culptor Skopas from the island 
of Paros, who was t'ather of the sculjitor Aristandros. — G.viri ami 
Pi:ter-]:\ in f\’N. Lsb."). pp. 458-(in 

ANTIQUE LEADS FOUND IN THE TIBER. — At tile June I'J. 'ho meet- 
ing of the S'. 17'. iM. Huwat announced that M. Hni.nro had sent him 
the ancient lead stamps of wliich he had spoken at a preceding 
meeting, asking him to give an account of the results of hi- e.Kamina- 
tion of them. The collection consisted of fifteen leads recently taken 
out of the Tiber at Pome : each one bore on one -ide the .-tamp in 
relief of a llat seal with a circular or oval framework: the opposite 
side was usuallv more cir les- coiive.K with p.irallel ^tri[)e.s or lines. 
For various rea-ons. M Mowat was led to believe that tile hiilhi, of 
globular form, in which a >inall ehaimel hail ht-eii made in order tci 
})a-s through it the iiieee of heiiij) coni, were pres-ed toaelher when 
cold lietweeii jiiiicev^.. as is doiu- at jire-ent. thie -idc ol tlie pineer- was 
scooped out and had rough parallel lines on it. so as to hold the hnlhi 
and iirevent it t'roin sli[ii)ing when it wa- pres-ed hy the other side of 
the i>ineers. so as to rei-eive the stamp ot the enaraved seal. The 
suhjeets whieh cainstitute the distinetive marks of the arc' 

eneloseci for the most part in an oval fr.unework, i )uly four among 
the fifteen are circular. A'os. l.il, and d represent a figure of Mercury 
standing on the left, holding a pnr.-e ami thecaduceus: No. 4. a hearded 
head of Jupiter Serapis, front view: No. .■), male and female sei'iients 
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tacin 2 each other on a base in the form of a boat : tlie one on tlie left 
lias the head of (Jsiris and. that on the riirht the head of Isi': Xo, (i, 
an anchor Hanked by two dolpliins : Xo. 7. a half-knecliny yoatherd 
milking a goat from behind: Xo. 8. a marine capricorn on the right: 
Xo. 9, a galley with six pairs of oars : Xo. ht a jiersonage seated on 
the steps of the circus, turneil to the left, and making the gesture of 
applauding with his two hands: X'o. 12. an undraped, bearded bust on 
the right; perhaps Antoninus: No. 10, two busts crowned with laurel 
and dra[)ed, iacing each other: tlie one on the left, bearded : the one on 
the right, beardless, young and smaller in size. The other subjects 
are indistinct. 

All these leads are intended for commercial use. as can be inferred 
from those which bear the type of Mercury. 8ome are evidently of 
Egyptian origin, for instance, the one which l.iears the head of 
Serapis and the figures of Osiris and I-is with serpent-bodies: others 
allude to maritime navigation symbolized by the anchor, the capri- 
corn. and the galley. From these indications. M. Mowat concluded 
that they served to seal the bales of merclnuidise 'ent from Egypt 
to the port of Ustia and afterwards taken in a tugliuat to Rome by 
the Tiber. Their presence in the bed of the river can be explained 
l.iy some accident of navigation which must have overturned the 
cargo. This opinion is confirmed by (jther leads also taken out of 
the Tiber at a [iia.-vious time. These various examjdes show that the 
antiijUc leads, whether h"l/ue or fo-erar. otter subjc-ct.s of stU'ly as 
important as those of the coins, .and that, like these last, they are 
frequently coiinec-ted with historical events or with the functioning of 
the great institutions nf Roiue 

A GOLD FIBULA — Dll Oi tubcr 20, vouiig Mr. Bli-s, ,,n descending the 
stair- leading to the .'^fadinn of the I’alatine, found a gohl object which 
had hi ell wa-hed out by the mill. It Was a marvellou~!y line gold 
lihiiln ofcru(iform sjiape and of the Roman ]irovincial type < rennern i 
in u-e aftt.a' the fourth century. It is larec. weighing thirty-two grams. 
The flat [joi'tion is decorated with incised onianieuts rcjire-enting 
meanders and birds around a cro-s. It belong- to the [icriod during 
which the imjierial [lalace. and in particular this very part of the 
Sevei'ian hou-e, w,is inh.ibited liy the Bv/antino Duke who represented 
the Emperor of the East. The has liceii handed over to the 

authoritie-. and has been placed on exhibition in the Museum of the 
J!ath- of T'iocletian in the same room with the famous contents of the 
Lombard tombs. 

THE APPIAN WAY. — The IMiuistry of Public Instruction in Italy, 
wlio-e olilce it is to preserve the national monuments, has classed as 
such this celebrated road and consequently has forbidden loaded 
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wagons the u^e of the roah in the virinity of Rome. Thi.s decision 
has been ^tronyly attacked hy the proprietors liviny along the road 
who find it otliei'wise iiupos'ihle to dispose of the products of their 
fields. They a]i[ieal to an ancient decision whii-h recognized its 
piililic and conniicrcial character as exi-ting nh imwemorobili. and the 
matter i^ now hefore the Court of Appeals at Rome. — CA. IS'.Jo. p. dOo. 

THE POSITION OF THE STATUE OF VESTA IN THE TEMPLE OF 
THE FORUM. — M. Ahhe Thcdenat niade the following communica- 
tion to the i .June 2fi. '93 i : " Two texts of Ovid, mentioning, one 
the non-existence, thcotlier the existence, oftlie statue of Vesta, have 
ajipearcd to a great many to present a contradiction difficult to 
reconcile. The epie'tion is complicated hy monetary types which 
aii}iear to invalidate the secimd text agaiu't tlie tiist. It i? a iptes- 
tion cif the ti uiide and the statue of Ve-ta at Rome in the Forum. 
The tii'.-rt text of ( ivitl occurs in vi. t!9.3--i9.s. The second text 

Occurs in Ibid., iii. 43-4^. A certain nuiuhcr of inqierial moneys 
reprc'ent the temple of Vesta. and. in thi- temple ahe descriptions of 
these moneys tell us ■ was dej>icted the 'tatue ot Vesta .sometimes 
standing, sometime' 'ittinu. Thus ue tiiid (Ivid in contradiction 
hoth with himself and with the almost contemporaneous figured 
monuments. However, all these witnesses can he reciinciled to one 
another. A great many commentators have, in lact, taken the text 
of (')viil in an ahsolute sense, but I believe that they make a mistake 
here. I do not believe that Ovid meant to indicate that there existed 
any statue of Vc'ta It is well known that the interior of the tomiilo 
of Vesta was hidden from profane eyes. The peojile were not 
admitted to it. Under the reign of Coimuodus. in I'-.il a. d., a lire 
devastated the Forum and dc'troyed the tenijilo of Vesta. Then, for 
the first time. ]ieople were able to 'cc the inside of the temple, and, 
reasoning bv analogv. they concluded that this closed temple had. 
like the other temples the interiors of whii h were not closed, a statue 
of the diviiiitv ill the idbi. This iaiiorance Ovid seems at first to 
have .shared, as is seen bv .some of his verse. Therelore. the lact ot 
which Ovid WU' ignorant at lir.st. and which he learneil later on, 
was that in the interior ot the tem]>le there was no statue ot \ esta. 
The meaiiina of the verse e>t ()vid being thus determined, the second 
verse become' reconciled with the lirst. Ovid, in fact, does not say 
that the statue which veiled it.' face with its hand' was in the interior 
of the teinjjle. There remain the coins. In order that they should 
accord with the first text. c>ne nui't sujipose that the statue re[ire- 
senteil was situated not in the nVn oliat is to say. in the interior of 
the teintile which was always closeilt but between the exterior 
columns, or rather in an ojien vestibule. Now, it we study a eer- 
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tain Li'tnrii/al fart a? well as .-onie ancient texts which mention it, 
we sliall .see that the .-tatue of Ve^ta was jilaeed in an ojien vestilnile 
on the exterior of tlie temi>le. The histori( al tln-t is the munler of 
the jiontifex Maximus. th Muoius Scaevola, referred to hy Cieei'o 
( Ill, •") I and hy Lurian i/'/m, .-.. ii. 1^71. Finally, the F['itonie 

of Livv 1 i.xxxvi I state' still more clearly that Seaevola was kilhal m 
the vestihule of the temjile of \’e.sta. and the hloirl ot Siaeo'ola wa.s 
said, hv ( 'icero. to liave flowed over the 'tatlie of ^'esta. It follows 
that the statue of the aoddesS was in the ve.'tihiile. This vestihule 
must have hern very .small fur the diiueusious ed the temple t\ould 
not allow of anything very spacious." 

REPRODUCTIONS OF THE RELIEFS OF THE COLUMN OF MARCUS 
AURELIUS. — The photriyraphs I'lf the column I'lf Man us Aurelius 
taken hy Anilerson of Home were coraplete<l last Septemher. They 
were t\vo hundresl and forty-eiaht in nuaiher and will hepuMi-hed in 
a folio voliune of one hundred and tweiity-four plates hy tlie Vti'huji- 
riiiAnlt fill' Ki'i'A iiiiil Wifi, nsi'liiij’l at -Munich. Selected portions of 
the reliefs have heeu reproduced in pht'ter ca'ts liy Pierian elli and 
may he had from the administration of the Koyal Museum in lierlin. 
— Ai'i.li. Air.i ill . Isp."), p. 

TRANSFORMATIONS IN THE COLLECTIONS OF ROME.— At the -March 
i! 7 . 'do .sitting ot the FAJ', .M. (.'.-lsati gave some information with 
regard to ahout four hundred ohjeets rominu from the llorghe.se 
eolleetion whieli had just heeu transported to Ni<‘'e to the chateau of 
Mi.iuthoron, and at the same time '])oke of the transformations to 
whieli some of the large artistic collection' of Rome had heeii .'Uh- 
jeeted of late years. It' tlie jiuhlie mU'eums of the Sitate have seen 
their riehes augmented, .'Uch as the inU'eum of the haths of Diocle- 
tian and the museum of Papa (diulic). recently inaugurated, the large 
})rivate eollectioiis like the S< iarra and the lioruhc'c have experienced 
lO'Sts. The Sciarra eolleetion no longer exists: U' to the Rorghese 
collection it has heeu condensed at the villa Rorghe.se, where have 
heeii installed all the cliel's-d'ieuvre among the paintings which were 
iormefly at the Rorghese palace. The Rorghese palace is at present 
occupied hy various iiusiiiess-oflices, and the \illa Rorghese, reunit- 
ing a large numher of ehefs-d'o-uvre of painting and seu|],ture in an 
environment unipue throughout the worhl, forms one of the most 
heautifnl museums which exi.sts. To hriug ahuiit this traiislorniatiou 
they were uhliged to saeriliee a large numher of autipue ohjeets, 
ot both till' [lalaceand the villa. It i' these inoiiuments, to the iiuiii- 
her of about four liundred (anti(iue columns, trunks of columns, 
capitals, hasreliefs, statues or fragments of .statues, sepulchral 
monuments with I-atin inseription.s, Ftruscan sarcophagi, etc.). 
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whii/h were Houirht liy tl e Austrian euii^ul at Nice and installed in 
the park or the halls of the rhateaii of Moiithoron. 

ROVERE Dl CAORSO.— DISCOVERIES IN THE TERRAM/s RA.— Pro- 
fessor PiLn)riul makes a report uii the recent discoveries in thi' terra- 
iiiara in the province of Piacenza. Thi.s excavation in it' early stages 
had already keen repoi ted in tire Jot'liXAL from the report.s in the 
Sfiii-i, 'I’lie latc't rc'ean liC' of Cav. Si otti who ha.s had charge of tins 
exi avations had for jirincipal ohject to a.'Certain whether at Piovere, 
as Well as L'a'tellaz/o and at k'olonihare de PersaiUT in the same 
province, there r'xi'ted the rectangular area ot natural earth heajied 
up in the centre rif the eastern side of the station. This mound has 
keen calleel ky Picorini a teui]>le or tiaip/'o/i in the eailiest and 
kro.idc'T sense of the Word. or. a' Helkie dcHne' it. tlie eerin from 
which in pruce's ed’ time was developed the </<•' of the Italic cities 
and the ym/o’cr/ma of the Itolnau i.iui[i. 'I'lii' pei tlli-arity. whiili 
was for the first time okserved ky Piaorini at Ca'tdlaz/o an 1 
afterward kv tscotti at (.'olomliarc. was actually faind al-o at Kovere 
in the middle of the eastern side of the station. .'Urrounded by a 
ditch tern metres wide. Pigorini cone-ludes that the same feature will 
he found in every [irehistoric 'tatiou or tarramara which is proiierly 
excavated. Piaorini then reiiorts the discoveries at Castellazzo di 
Pontanellato. accomiianying the re[iort by a plan of the excavations 
and a 'cction of the station. His re]iort is substantially the same as 
that which he piiklished in the Aeh'./( JiJ'ji .S.too. which has already 
been re[iorts'd in the -Toi'iiX ei.. — BPL I'i'.lo. pp. 7-".-s ), 

SAN FRUTTUOSO.— SARCOPHAGUS REPRESENTING ACHILLES AT 
SKYROS. — ( 111 the Italian Pdviera in the church oi San l-'ruttuo'O there 
is a hitherto un[iuklishcil s.trcoiihagU' re[ive'entinu' .Vchilles and 
Deidameia and her si^teC'. Thi.s may ha\'e l.ieeu krouaht to San 
Fruttuoso liv the lloria lamilv. where it Iona served as a water- 
trouu'h in the small open Piazza. It i' of excellent Uoman workman- 
'hi[) of the earlv 'ccoiid ceiiturv, and may be cum[iared to the ill- 
[irc'crved Panlili 'arcophagU' i -1/. P Xo. •■LIT)). — Drii.x. in .Irrh. 
Aazeii/.. ISl).]. [>. IdiJ. 

SOVANA. — -Vn Ftrusco-Ronian building of the third eeiitury n. c. 
has been discovered here, which, from its rectangular form and walls 
of lai'ue spuare blocks ol stone without mortar, as well as pieces ot 
columns in tufa found there, is thought to have keen a tem[ile. 
Several of the objects recovered seem to have Itcen votive otferings. 
A portion of the Etruscan walls of the city was also laitl Itare . — Athvu , 
July Id, ISiX). 
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SULMONA.— A PAELIGNAN INSCRIPTION — 111 the territory of Sul- 
mona was fomiil on a limestone slab an in-irription in Latin letters 
but ill tlie Paelignan elialeet. It is read by C. rascal as follows : 

[c ?] Hospvs ■ [C ?] L • legie;^s] meddeijx at m at 

M [L' " SI CV[PEN] [HE C'EPELE ES] MEN[I]NC'1VM [C'lRET - 
VS VAE [N AE VSVREI INIM] FAMEL • INIM LOVFIR OF 
0[V]C[ELIES] PAG- AD[IRANS] 

Tile inscription is regarded as .'epuleliral. Pascal translates j'n/c/= 
•'t/Tcs. : and lurTir—liberfii.^. He reads the whole, after con- 

siderable diseiis-ion. as frdlows : 

[^ '.^] [t'."’] b ihii'ln^ t Lii/tii-i \_iinihh~\'' ilti I' i.'-i ? K -1/. df/i'sj 

d/.[/d;C/Tc.vJ .SV/c-s. \_ho'. nl [>da. \ HC- 

\_nmc ii.oji'i I Q jij d bhtrto Oj. 0(‘\j:Uiui\ Poqij.t (j.) .-P[/''0(/'5]. — 
-ViS. lori.V, ]ip, 2dl— Id. 

TARANTO -TARENTUM-TARASi.— TOMB WITH PAINTED VASES — 
It api'eai's to hai'e been tlie eii'toni at Tareiitiun not only to bury within 
the ein uit of the walls but to have tondis -pread over all the available 
sites of the city. Tins fact is; Continued by the discovery of another 
toinb within tlie city-walls in which were found three interesting 
painted laises. The lir.st is a well-ju'eserved hpdrin : one of whose 
handles liad boon aneieiitly restoied. This is a transitional va-e. for 
on the front it ha- black tigures on a red ground, while at the back 
oil the neck and the loot' it is blade in cohor, There are two coiii- 
piisitiriii' : one on the plane below the nec-k. and the other beneath 
this oil the trout ot the va.se. d'he ujiper one has two .scene- : the tir.st 
-hotvs a ijUadi’iga niovina to the left in wliiidi -tands a ivarrior with 
shield and s]ie.n'. while behind liiin runs a nude man holdiiiu a 
spear ill hi- lett : the secoml present- the coinnion re]>resentation 
ot the kneeling Hei'cule- strangling' a lion. The composition below 
on the body ot the va-e is freer, and is in a liner state of preser- 
l ation. in the i euti'e is a simple edifice formed of two colutnns 
-u-tamiiig an aidiitrave with white triglypli- on a <lark-\ iolet band; 
above is -oine indi’ ation of a gable. This structure was evidently a 
loiintain. Again-t the turther wall under the porch were two lion- 
heads Ironi ithiih llowed water: on the light is a woman (robed in a 
long rhilonj who i- le.iving the fountain, bearing on her lucid a vase 
lull ot water: on the leit. -till out-ide the e'difn-e, another figure fin 
’ Inthn and huiiiiiii,ii I ajiju'oaehes to draw water, bearing on her head an 
emjjty hi/dnn. rever-ed. In-ide the editii-e, b.ick of the columns, are 
three other tigurcs: one holds uj) her ln/ilrm to let the water run into 
it : another ha- placed her vase on the ba.-e below the fountain, 
directly under the water: the third (also rolled in chitna and hinuilioii) 
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raises a liaiul toward the central figure which is a youth who hokl^ 
his /(//d/ /a ill his right hand and is aljout to draw water from the same 
hiuntaiii. The gesture of this woman appears to forl>id him to 
ajiproach. The youth is not draped, and is entirely black except the 
top of his head which is dark-violet, while, on the contrary, the face, 
arm^ and feet of the other figures i which is all that ^een of them i 
are of ivory white. The -.tyle of tins vase is archai^tic. 

The second vase is a small -sAi/p/no. al'<i well [ireserved and of a 
lirilliaiit black, interrupted by two red zouc' on the body ; in the 
up]ier zone there are small black figures. On one side is a nude long- 
tailed .satyr who bends gracefully as if tc' place his right hand on tin- 
head of a jianthei', which stands hcfoiv him suhmissivcly with lowered 
head. By their side are two jiahiiettes On the other side another 
satyr advances rapidly. Haunting a eluth helore a jjauther w hicli is 
raising its head in surprise. — .V-S. hs’-id. p}). ddb-d.s. 

VETULONIA — At Vetulonia, in Italy, excavations have yielded 
various interesting results. Among the finds are iiuineruus Etrus- 
can and Roman coin,-, the latest a denarius of T. Claudius, 7d n < 
two hron/e statuettes of an ordinary Etiusean tyjie. representing 
Silvanus or Lares; an interesting miniature hi-i.m/.e ehariot. and a 
sandstone dr/t with alone l-itrus -.in inscription 'I'he ehariot had 
evideiitlv heen attached to a necklace. It consist- ot a riat hoard and 
t^Y 0 wheels, on which is a m ibr two jcersoii'. as described in 

Livy 1 . 34. 'Ihe ^hh is a very important object. On it is iiu isec-l the 
figure of a warrior marching, with helmet, shiebl. and .r.xe. cjt a very 
archaic tvpe. The axe ajijiears to suggest an Asiatic origin I'or tliis 
iiicjiuiment. as do one car two otlmr cletails, and tlii- may turni.-h a 
new arguim-nt for tlie Oriental origin of the Ltrusvan-. The inscriji- 
tion contains tlie name .4»/o — Jhl/hn. Pee.. 

DEDICATION TO CARACALLA. — .\t \'etulonia tlic-re was found some 
time ago. and referre'l to in tills -loriiNAr,, an inscription to Caracalla. 
tlie text of wliicli lias lu-en more than once rcfc-rred to witii comment in 
the yiitizic d. Snud. Recently t'oiiiin. Ravnalici li.is [lerfe' tecl tlie read- 
ing of tile te-xt liv means of an imjeres-ion, ancl he gives it as follows ; 


f /., Scptini i Si'ct'i't T^i t I . laG * ARa/'cc ADlABENlCb 

FILIO D/n M ANTONINI-NEP DIVI A„Oid,d Pll • PRON DIVI • 
HADRlAa/ cdei ■ DIVI • TRAlANl PARICI R DIVI NERVE- ADNE p. 
fX D D P P 

'Pile in.seri[ition was set up to Caracalla during the lifetime of his 
father Septimius tseverus. 1. c., hefore the year 211. Furthermore. 
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as the ejiithet PurlJiirn^ Mrcdnius i' wantinu' ainona tlie titles ci' 
.Septiniiiis Severus, it must be earlier than 199. Therefore, as Cara- 
ealla was born in 1S9. ainl the insi-ription mU't lia\ e been ereeted to 
him when he wa-^ not over ten year-: ol,]. it i' one of tliose e.vanijile^ 
<if exce-'ive adulation whii-li bee-aine (aunmoii in the perio 1 ofdi-ia- 
dence. — R.a. 1 !.v.\i!i:i. in .YN, 1^9J. ])]>. ;’>4f>-42. 

SARDINIA. 

TERRANOVA FAUSANIA. — TllE Xl.( i;orol.I' or ( — rhtriu|j a Iona 

])eriod excavations of a desultory cdiaraeter have lieen earried on in the 
[ilain ( if the ancient < )ll>ia and esjiecialiy in connection with the am ient 
neero[iuli,--. Finally, it wa^ determined by Profe.e^or \’i\ anet. director 
of the Museum of Cayliari. with the a-i-ei'-tance of the IMini-try. ti.i carry 
on e.xteiisive scientilic excavatioiie in the necropolis with the idea 
both of eiiiichiiia the Museum oi i'aaliari and or obtainiuc informa- 
tion in regard to the antiiiuitie-- of the ;incient city. 

The e.xcavations were currieil on about 1 kilorn from the railway 
.statiiin of 'rcri’auova in the locality called Ai ciaradolza. and were 
carrier! on with su.-ce-s ,ind in .'Uch a way as to entirely exhattst the 
jios'ibilitii.'r of the .'ite. The repm't wliir-h is made in the>r<oi i b'lbd. 
]ip. 47-lii'p descril.ies the contents of ]72tondi'. The yreat majority 
of the tomb- -Were fur incineration and cmly a few for inhumatioii. 
The heavy -tones of which many i.if tlie toml.i.s were composed beina 
gradually let down by tin- shittina o.‘ the earth, in a great many cajc- 
caused the destruction i>f the objc -t- enclosed in them, whicli were 
usually ot a delicate and fragile nature. Some iif the tonih.s were 
tormed of tiles, most of them of liloi.-k.- of stone, all of them placed in 
trenche-. There w.t- a multitude of glass vases among the content' 
and a number of terracotta.s. A lew of the tombs contained ornaments 
in gold, sm h as cai'riugT. pendant-, etc. 

SICILY. 

CIRCENTii AGRIGENTUM AKRAGASe - SICU LAN VASES. — A tomb 
casually di-covered. at the close of bS',);!. on Monte Sara near t'attolica 
Eraelea in the province of (iii-genti eontained eight \a-e.s ot Sieulaii 
.style, thi'cc ol which were* .-cut to the museum of .Svracuse. and ai'c 
re'])ro;luce‘d cm plate 4. ot the /le//. th AVlth some remarks liv 

Prote-.-or < ti'Ti. The.-e vase- are primitive in form and decoration, 
and are exactly the same in technique and coloring as tho-e found 
in hundreds of tombs in the irecronoli ot the southeastern jiart (if the 
i.slaiid. Thei]’ special nitere-t lies in their being found in the pro- 
ving- ol (lirgeiiti. 4'hey arc of yellow cl.ay with a geometric decora- 
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tioii in simple >tt'aiL;lit line', esjjeeially horizontal ami vertieal hands. 
It would appear, troin a eeuuparison ot' tlie^e vases with those in the 
]irovin( e- of Syraeiwe. that the same artistic traditions were estab- 
li'hed in two very distant jioints of the island, several hundred 
kiluiiieti'es a[iart. and this similarity is such as to h.-ad one to eon- 
clude them to 111- the woik ot a eoinmon race. This is eontrarv to 
the tradition which seeks to establish a deep racial distinction 
between the Siculi and the Sicani. but historic as well as areha oloaic 
jii'oof has recently been brought to bear ujion the e]uestion in such a 
way as to show that these were two braiielies ot the same people. — 
BPI. isy."). pp .sn-s,"), 

PALERMO. — Professor Salinu' has acriuired for the Palermo 
IMu'eum. of which he is director, a larae leaden seal of the famous 
Euphemius. who revolted against tlie least ern F.m}iire. but. beina un- 
able to maintain hi-i independence in Sicily liy his own resources, 
finally called in the Arahs to support him. f)n this seal he assumes 
the 'tyle of Kma of iIk- Poman'. like tlie leattimate emperors. — 
.Iniil . Dee. 'Is. '0.5, 

PANTALICA=HERBESSOS. — THE SICULAN NECROPOLIS. — lit 
June. lMi-3. Dr. Orsi e.xcavated in a part of the uei-ropoli' ol Pantaliea. 
He seitd^ a noti' to the .S-ma i l.s'.i.'). p. -jivs > in anticipation of a fuller 
report. 5\'e will (piote it : " It is known that aeeordina to the author- 
itative writers on topoara|)liy the city of Herhessos in the province 
of Syracuse was lue.Ued liei'e. A' the illustration of the e.xcavations 
will of necessity he delayed, and may perlupis need to lie preceded 
by new researches to be carried on during the coiuiim year, I will 
here suiniuarize what has I'ecently heeii done. The main objeet 
of the work was to heain the exploration of the immense Siculan 
necropolis, the largest on the island, which im ludes hetween -l.Oci i 
and . 5 .( 11)11 tombs cut in the rock in distima groups in a circuit of 
from six to seven kilometres. About •'.iDii ol tlic'e toinlis were 
ex]ilored. belonging to (bur distinct group', and of these ld9 gave 
results, from which it was still further proved that my division of 
Siculan culture into three jieriods is correct. 

The groups of tombs on the x.w. atid .\. belong to the second 
Siculan period, d'hey yielded very few vases, but numerous bronze 
knives and ]iiiniards of \ ery jiriinitive forms. A knife with a gold 
nail ; two gold pearls ; a ring ot gold and one ot silver : a eonsider- 
able nunilier of primitive fibulas, were found. Here the tombs often 
have unusual forms : one lias a central dreuim t> met. long, with live 
rooms opening otf from it, one at the end ami two on each side; 
several others have a single entranee but several rocuns. 
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■■ The groups of tombs of Filiporto and la Cavetta belong to the 
third period, and have given vases and bronzes like those ut the 
necropoli of Tremenzano and il Finocchito . . . 

"Of exceptional importance is the diseoverv of the palace of the 
avai of Pantalica, It is constructed in great [)art of megalithic 
masses, and hence is unique, thus far. in Fa~tern Sicily : it i-^ of 
rectangular form i ll.Gn Xc. o7 met. i with inner divisions forming 
various rcioins; in one of whicli were evident traces of a primitive 
foundery, consisting of moidds and Iragments of bronze. The building 
was at least in part utilized and altered during the Byzantine period. 

"To this (ft’.. Byzantine I ['criod belong four villages, with habi- 
tations dug in the rock, at ditierent iioiuts on tlie im.iuntain. That of 
S. Mkidiarbii I had entirely cleared, cleaned and surrounded by a 
wall. be<-ause it was the ino^t interc-sting. not much for its size as for 
its forms and for the remnants i unfortunately most meagre; of the 
Byzantine jiaiutings wlji<.-h completely decorated its walB. That of 
S. Xicidii-chiii.j is of le-s distinctive form, but* also contained Byzantine 
paintings and interesting inscriptions which are so ruined tliat all 
atteinjjt to read them was futile." — P. (.)ks[ in -AiS, p, ilGS. 

SALEMI. — A MOSAIC PAVEMENT. — A mosaic pavement, found 
within the limits of the modern Salemi. is a sure jjroof of the ancient 
origin of the town, which ir conjectured by Salinas to be the ancient 
Halikyai. The [laiemeiit has I'cen rennin-cd in order to [ireserve 
it. The [irincipal tield— probably .-(piare — i.s .-un'ounded by a dark 
maeander on a white ground. In the left cdrner is a large dark 
dolphin : beneath, on the right, i- a nude tigure, 'tandiug i head 
destroyed], holding in its right a chalice ami in its left an object not 
easily identitial.ile. The figure i' in the ^ame dark cube-;. )jut the 
outline of the legs is marked by red cubes. In the lower left corner 
is another dolphin. Below is. in large letters, the wool XAIPE 

Tlie Work is certainly rude but original. The white ground is 
of the liijiestone called the dark cubes of a dull blue, the 

red is of la-ick. Tlie techni([Ue is similar to that of the (.'liristiaii 
mosaic.s discovered some time ago, near Salemi. which belong to the 
tourtli or filth century, while the pre,seiit mosaic mav be a couple of 
centuries earlier. — AX 189b. p. [From the desrri[)tion and 

es]iecially the dolphins, the figure with the emblems, and the 
familiar Christian acclamation XAIPE. this im.isaic seenis to be not 
classic but Christian, like tlio.se fliuiid near Salemi. — En.]. 
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ITALY. 

Early-Christian, Mediaeval, and Renaissance Art. 

MATTED SAN M ICH ELL— 111 Va'ai-i’' lilt - < >1 MicUclf Sail Miclicli une 
lirii'f nli'n ni i' i' maili- tn ^[attL-D Sail MidiLli hi- rmi'in. who i' called 
an excellent aTeliitei t and S 'jaiki ii ui a- havine executed a lieaiuiful 
ti'inli in the ehuT< li 'if San Fraiue'cnat Canale di IMunfeiTatn. CuvinU' 
til tliTnw liuht njiiin a 'aimd artist ivho had lieiai eiitirelv neglected by 
hl'tiiriaii' uf art, SimiuT Ali>'AMiKO Vtsmk undertimk re'caTehc-- the 
rc'ulte Ilf whii h an [aihli-heil in tlie JS'd. for .Tul v-Anau^t isyd , pp. 
274-d21 In tlie rir-t ]ilaee, lie |iubli-;lie' an iiiM-riptiou which e^tab- 
li-he- that Matteii San Miclieli wa- born at roilezai. Tlie elo-e ot the 
iii'crijitii 111 i' unt'ortnnately nnitdated: matiii.v- r.x clarI'-iima 
TiiVtrVM 'A-Ni 'll Mil HA LIT' LA'MILTA OlJIVNTiV' rOKLEClT IN>VnKVM 
XATV- AlliTnTF.i.TVRA 'TATVAlil A' i. AUTE ' cKLrTll'.inilMV' j 

K. Ai. r.rFioii; 'Va i muxx Ve'ine veaard' 

till' arti't a' havina been verv ]iviibablv the jaijiil of the Loiubavdi in 
Venice: that i.- of the -oii' of Pietn.i Lombardo. In tin- he follow' 
the opinion of I'romi', and 'Uii|iort' it liy t'urilier .nudoeic' ot -ityle. 
At the 'aiue time he point' mu tlie unmi'takable 'imihiritie' betM'eeu 
Mattel)'' 'tvle and that of eonteuniorary 'i-ulptor' of the 'choo! of 
Milan. 

BERTOLDO DI GIOVANNI AND HIS BRONZES. — The intelV't whi*h ha^ 
lieell 'hoMTl in the 'Uialler workit. 'Ui li a' 'tatUetti '. medal', and 
lilapUeltc' of the Indian lienai"anee. and the larae jiriec' ]iaid tor 
ji'iioil ^pecimen' liv mU'ettnu and by amateur' i' beinu tollowed by 
move 'V'tiTiiatic 'tudv of '111 h object' on the [lart ol archa'oloai't'. 
A uotewi ivth V 'tud\' of thi' character i' INloliuier.' /a.' I'Jivjiirttr'. In 
the Jahfhurh d h. d. Ku a-E'iiimd. l l.S'.I.i. li]). Ud ff i Dr. M’ilhllm IbinE 
itivc' an intiT'C'tiun <tudv of the work' ot liertoldo di (.iio\auni. 
Although little mention i-i made of him in contemporary doinnient', 
tve have a 'tire 'tavtina ]ioint for the'tudy of hi< work' in 'cveral 'mail 
moiniment.'. One of thc'c la-jireaeiit' a battle-'ceiu' ol mounted and 
uiimouiited warrioi>. It i' mentioned by \ a'ari a.' havina been made 
by I’xa'toldo and wa< in the po''i'":ion ot Duke Oo'imo de Medici. It is 
now in the Museo Nazionale at Florence. 1 he Iloval Museum at \ ieiina 
po"esse' a little bronzi.’ ermiii repre'eiitlni; Ilellennihon with Peyaso'. 
Tins aroup is siyiicd r.xi'RL.S'ir mi; luiit tTiot.nr' loxrr.AtTT hahiu.aM '. 
A third work also 'iyned is the medallion of the Sultan Mahomed II. 
I'rom these work' a' a startiny point, tlie i hanj^-teri'tic' of the style 
of llcrtoldo have been determined, and ndth con'idevable security a 
number of statuette', relief', and medals may now be assiyned to him. 
Of these ive iiiav mention tiirei' statuettes in the llerlin Museum; a 
Ilerakles, a St. .Ita'otne, and a tiyure ot unknown siyiiificance, all of 
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which cxhihit markcil trace- of thi- arti-t'- -tylc. "I'hi' ch.iriii of hi- 
woi-kinan-hiji anil hi- ilc[)ciiilciicc upon Jtonatcllo arc even more 
eviilcnt in a hronze ])la(|Ucttc rc])rc'cnTina the iMailoniia ami Anacls 
now in the Alu-eiim of tlie Loinre. The iiieiLilliou ofSult in .MahonicJ 
II i- -o inili\ i(lual in ti'eatnieiit that -mi-ral other iiieilal- of intere-t 
may 111 n\' lie a-i riheil to liini. ( >f tlie-e the mo-r im|iorlant an-: a 
meilal to Filipjio ilei i\Ieilii i ami that to A. ( Iratiailei. The alleaoi ieal 
treatment of' the -uhjei t- U[ion tile IT-Vef-e -iile- ofthe-e uieilal- i’urni'h 
intei'e-tiiii; monument- ot the thouaht of tlie |ierio(l. ami in all pi'oli- 
ahility have a ilireet eoinieetion witli it- literaturiv 

CELLING Dl NESE. — ^iauor StPl.Mi eontinue- hi- -tuilie- 111 the 
ilomain of early Italian -eul])tuie hy an article in the . 18.1 > Ir'iio. [ip, 
2 ij''- 7 o 1 on CiUiiii) lU .Vi.j'.Aiho llouri-hial in the -eeonil ami thii’il 
i|Uarter' of the t'ourteenth century ami worki-h e-peeially at Pi-a ami 
Pi'toia, A’erv little i- known in reearil to him The monument of 
(.'iiio (la Pi'toia now in tlie eatliedral at Pi-toia Mil- attrihiiteil hy 
Va-ari to Amlre;i Pi-ano, to whom he al-i.i attrihute- the ile-ieii ami 
eon-truetion of the h.ijiti-tery o'’ the i athclial. But ^’.l'al■i i- w rona. 
for (loeumclltarv iwidenee -Imw- tliat hoth rif the-i Work- -were 
c.xeeuted hy ('i llillo di .\e-e ill h'h'll-y. Tlli- fact Wa-. however, 
already k-nown : tlm only nov,Ity of thi- article i- in atti'ihutine to the 
-ame^ art.'t. throuyli -itnilarity of -tyle. ariotlier monument — that of 
I.iao mannati. w ho died in Idoh — in the (faiipio .Santo at Pi-.i It 
i- -inpder ill form, heina much lower and witli h -- dei oration. On 
the tomh i- carved the tiaiti'e of Chri-t ri-iiiti from the tomh : ahove it 
i- the reehnuie li^ure ot the deeea-ed in hi.- doctor - rohe>. I la-piuti a 
hook. ,\hove the lou found ai’i h which -urmouiit- the liaiire i- a 
e-ahled tempietto w hich -how- the learned doctor in-triietina hi- ela--. 
Jt Would -eelil a- it th’- -euljitof Wa- -Ueeeeded ill lol.id a- he.ld- 
iiui'ter in the cathedral at I'i-a h\- Ptieeio di Landmeio, The paper 
cm!' with -onie I'eniailt' on other -'eulptoi'- ,-ni]ilo\ ed in the cathedral 
ill 111- time, 

JACOPO DELLA QUERCIA — III the ilS'.I.f, p Ol'.li, 1i[aI!ii:l 

I!i:vmo.\I) write- upon .),ieo|io della (piereia. He find- in him an 
inheritor o! the intlm nie ot A'iceold I'i-ano dexoted to the .-tudvof 
the human lieiire. and in tlr- re-peet oppo-ed to the teiidenex' .-howii 
hy (diihei'ti to repre-i-tit (oinplieated ( om po-itiol i- with landscape 
hai karound'. .\s in hi- earlier period he h.id rex erted to Xiecold 
Pi-a m I 111 pretereiiee to rei ei\ ina it i-t ruction Irom hi,- .'-'ieiie.-e eont em- 
] II ira rie-. -o in hi- I h^'entine jieriod lie aoe.- hai k to fj lotto and .\ ml rea 
Pisano in pretereiiee to livina -eulptor-. d’Jie-e intluenee- are -een in 
hi- leliei- ahout the portal ot .-sail Petronio at Boloaiia. In the -tvle 
of hm draperie- he .seetiH to he linked with the Buraumliaii and 
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Flcini'li 'cliiiiil Ilf '1 uljiUu’c. wliii'e iiitiufuce at tlic lifijinniim' of the 
XV cfiuiirv w:)' |ii\'V.ik-in tlivouyhout Eurojic. 

It 'ocui' ratln i' ^tianiic that not cvrii a iiU'^ina luciition i': mado in 
this anil Ic Ilf tiiu-i'ria's iiLi'toqiivi-f, the beautiful tiLiiire of Ilaiia in 
till- eathi'iiral at Lu'o-a. 

TINO Dl CAMAINO. — I. 1!. SriU.Nai lia> a ]ia]M-r, hi the J>'_1 ' |ip, 

1 1 I -^7 1 . oil the \viirk' of Tin'i di <Ani,Liinii. He wa- a iiieiiilier of 
tile Fi'an Si bool of ^'i uljiture, and wM' one of the luo^t |ii'ounnent 
]iit|iil' of (dovanni I’i'ano. lIi- work i- |irinei|ially in the fiv't i[Uartei' 
of tile ei ntury and it i on-'i't' of ~e]iulebral iriouuuient' in Pi>a itself, 
in lS'a|ile' and in Florence. 

A PORTRAIT OF PETRARCH. — In the Vatican eodex Xo. 31 '.IS. 1 lelony- 
iny to the I'anioU' family of Fulvio ( ii-'ini. i^ a ]iortrait of Petvareb. 
The inaiui'erijit it'd! jiuriiort-. in the in'i.ri|ition. to have beeneo[iieil 
from the oriyiual nianmeriiii by Petrareli in the city of Padua Miine 
time diirina the riftientb century. The 'iieeial iutere-t of the iiorti'ait 
lie' in the jiriTbability that it is not an imaginary ]iortrait executed at 
the time of the mauU'i i".|it.but eo|iii d ,it that time faithfully from an 
original eontem]iorary |iortratt M'l-. ( ’oz/.i-Lui i. wiio juihli^bes tlie 
]iOVtrait in a letter addre"ei.l to tlie well-known 'tudent i.>t I’etrareb. 
Pierre lie Xolbai . brina' forw.ird 'cveral rea'iiii' for lielievina that we 
have here no eonveniioual |iortrait but one taken from life. (Jne of 
the ]. roofs is the [ire'eni.e of a jiroinineut mole ju't below the nostril. 
M. lie Xolbae 'bare' with* the wiiter the ojiiniou that it i^ a eojiv of 
an earlier work wbicb i' now lost.— d.s.l. .Tuly-Auy. bs'..i.r). pii. 
2 oS-4'2 -. Cj. JiC. ISfi.j). Xo. ol. . 

FRESCOES BY LUINI. — ill the i burell of IMareote. a little vilblye on 
the b.uik of lake buyano. have been ib.'eovered 'Olne tre'COe' altl'.b- 
tited by eeitain eritic' to lleniardino bumi. — t’.b is'.i.'i. 

RAPHAEL STUDIES. -Two youiiy investiyator' have thrown (on'id- 
eialile liybt Ulion the develo])ineni ot the style ot Ka|ibael and the 
relation in wbieb be 'tood to bt' |iuiiil'. The lii't of tlie-e. W'li.iim.M 
\'oi.i:, in a monoyra|ili entitled luttj'ml mid show ' the iii'iiira- 

tion w bil b lbi]ibael I'ei eived ironi the Paduan work' ot Donatello. The 
earlie't of tin |iaintiuy'of llajibai-l in wbieb this relat ioU'bii i i' seen is 
the Madonna. Tenijii in t be .M tiiiii b ( billery. 'Plus Madonna is here 
related to Donatello'' relief in the tympanum of the shrine of Sant 
^Vntonio of Padua. Kapbaels jiaintiny' in the Stan-, ^how a still 
closer I'elatioii'liip to Donatello, a' tor example, the three liyurcs to 
the riybt on the up]ier steji in the Si-liind of Athcn-^ si-eui to have been 
inspired liv Donatello’s rebet of the Ih^rnri ry or (/u IJcni. So al'o.do 
the liiiiiiiliii di'l Ildi'ijd. the Di^juila and the IDo.'/iip or //o’ (lohhii Culj 
'bow strikiny eorrespondenee with individual byiiri’' and yroup' in 
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tliL' -aiiip Pailuan ralict'. In fact, tin- draniatic clcnicnt wliicli a]i[icar< 
ill Rapliad'^ liuinan frc^coc^ ■'ccin^ to liave Occii iluc larady to hi' 
'tliily lit Pnuatdln. 

Hermann rtoLi.MAYi;, in an article ciitith-il Ratfiicl\ WerhAhtU ]ii'inteil 
in the J'lhrlivchdi ihv Mu'cuni of Vienna, ha' iiiadc a careful 'tuily of 
the jiupil' nt' Ilajihad, In the early year' nf Ilaiihad'.' Ihunan pi'i-iod 
he >eeUiS tn have hcen a"i<red CXi'lU'ivcl V hv (j/oi'iiii Frnhri iro JCtiiti 
and (Jiiillo Ronianu. ()nlv ivlicn he heyan hi,- work fir the Louf/it did 
till- circle 1 itdii' a"i'tant' heyiu tn widen. Be.'ide Giijcin Fi'u rctii'u- 
Plrtfif and i-lniltti Rt/hn'li}f> now a]i|n*ar Gtnraitin Gtf LihnC, Pn'n'in dtl 
Fiijil, PGIliJi'ii'iij d'l Jlodtjlii. ] nU'i nzi'i ild F'ln Gniinji'iiino and I'oltdoi’O 
dll Ciiriinn/i/in. In tlic first two Si.mizi: the a.s'i.'tanci' of renni and 
Giulio Eoinano eccius to have hcen confined to tlic iiaintiny of archi- 
tectural and inonumental detail'. In the AVpa/.'d/i m’ Att'dn. especially 
in till. laiaLsi ape, i' .seen the work of a pn[iil which here i.s that of 
Peiini. Gi'ivnnni da L’diiu who was formerly named in thi' connec- 
tion i' not to he thought of. In tlie third Sian-ji the work of the 
pujiil' wa- more e.\tciidci|. Dollmayr t\u‘ Mndnunn of Frn.n- 

coii I in the Louvre to the .-onihined author'hip of I’eimi and Gitilio 
Komano. the Mndonito dill' Jinjiriiinniii. in the Pitti to Peiiui alone, to 
whom he al'o a"ieiis the ./e/m RiipiiA in tin.- Ltlizi, the ]'irniii aith da 
Ci'oicii in the [.ouvre. and the Mudiii'iini di Mniifihii'i. -KniiAchruiiil'. 
If 00. ]!. 314. 

ITALIAN PAINTING UPON FURNITURE, XIV TO XVI CENTURY. — In the 
Moii. (I Mua.. Arad, hhirrip. it. i. [i. :lu;;i, M, Efi.kNt: .Muntz makes a 
sjiecial study of It.dian jiaintinys upon ho.xe.s and furniture from the* 
fourteenth to the si.xteeiith century. 'I'he article treats espedallv of 
marriace-ehests and of rectangular, circular and [lolyuonal di.a'hi da 
parln. a cLi'S of painted panels to he studied in connection with the 
marriace-chcsts. The Italian practice of jiaintiny furniture heyan in 
the fourteentli century, f'eimini. in hi' treatise on painline, yive.s a 
1 hapter on the decoration of hoxc'. .'mall and larye. At Genoa, this 
practice u.i' common in the fourteenth century. Some ot the ho.xes 
from this century still 'Urvive. In the tilteenth century, we find 
artists. 'U'-h as Dello Dclli. Paulo I. coello. I’csdlo, Matteo dc Pasti, 
devotiiie their attention to thi.s style of Work. Even Leonardo da 
Vinci painted a shielil for a fieasant, an<l Erancesco Francia did nut 
disdain to paint the harnesses ot horses. <)f [minted furniture the 
jilace ot honor helony' to the cn.synd or marriaye-chests. In lS 7 h, 
(lottfrieil Kinkel, in hi' Mo^nd: zar KiinAr/i ^rhlrfifr. catalogued twenty- 
seven ot these chests. This ninnher to-dav can he verv laryelv in- 
crea'dl, and there is hardly an iin[iortant museum without an 
examphe The 'uhjects painted ujion these chests were rarely taken 
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from the New Testament or the lives of the saints. Of this class. Kiiakel 
enumerated only the Birth and the Marriage of the Virgin, and the 
Virgin giving her girdle to St. Thomas. Prom the Old Testament we 
find the history of David, of Susanna, of Esther and Ahasueru^. 
Mythology and ancient history are much more ahundantly repre- 
sented in sUeh suhject^ as the Ua])e of Europe, the Story of \'ulcan, 
Mars and VenU', the Hi.-'tory of Pa.djihae and Theseur-. the Departure 
of the Argonauts, the Story of Perseus. Xareis>us, The-^eus and 
Ariadne, sulijects from the lUmL the Siege of Troy, the Trojan Horse. 
Ulys.ses and Penelope ; suhjects from the Aenei<h Rape of the Sahines. 
the Story of Lucretia. of the Vestal Tuceia. of I'irginia. of Mucius 
Seaevola and lloratiu.- Codes. The Middle Ages and the Reiiais- 
.sance also provided suhjeds fur the.se chests. su<-h as; the Countess 
Mathilda giving a badge of office to the Commander of her Troojis, 
the Marriage of Adimari Rir-asoli and the triumidi' of Petrarch. 

The circular and ])olygonal panels, which are now being studied as 
a class of iilijeets related to the marriage-diest, represent such .suiijects 
as the Meeting of tlie Queen of Sheba and Solomon, the .ludgment of 
Solomon, the Last Jiulgment. the .Judgment of Pari', the Abduction 
of Helen, the Tiiumph of Love: and a few genre subjects such 
as the Skirmish, the Serenade, and the jihiying cif the game called 
Jji (Jiiitfii. In the sixreeenth century, paintcil furniture ( outinued to 
be produced and to occupy the atteiitii.in of artist', such as : Pontormo. 
Andrea del Sarto, ISacchiacca. < d'anacci. (brgan.', mtnical in.'trument^. 
even biers, were decorat eil with paintings. No Ic" an artist than 
Giorgione made a specialty of decorating marriage-cltests. armor, and 
shields. He usually drew his subjects from Ovid. The iiaintings 
U]ion furniture had ti'> compete witli sculptured wood, (YU the one 
hand, and with inlaid wof)d. on the other, and were linally overcome 
bv them. I’he circular and jiolygoiud panel' in their turn were 
rei>laced bv jiaiuted taience. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. — The Italian photiigrapher' continue their good 
work in photogiTqihing the artistic products of the [jast. .\.t Rome, 
Ander'on Ini' recently reproduced the paintings by Pinturicchio . 1 ' 
well as other ])aintings and manuseri]its in the Vatican. In Florence. 
Alinari hu' recently juiblisheil a large 'cries of ]ihotogra[ih' I'rom 
Padua, Modena, Parma and northern Italy; while Rrogi has i om- 
]ileted his colh-ction of imiiortant paintings in the museum at Najdes. 
— C’d. IdlG. p. ■>'2± 

BOLOGNA — Till' restoration' at the Public Gallery of Bologna 
have been recently completed. The diptych by (Lotto has been com- 
jileted bv the addition of the central panel of the IMadonna. which 
fur many years has been at the Museum of the Brera. There has 
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been pKu eil on nxliil liticMi a larun [xilyptycli Oy Simnni- di l ( 'i-i>L'iti>so, 
and a S, Sebastian by Antonio liartoloiinneo ^[ainfi’i. wliich throw.-^ 
'Oinc light upon the anthoi'jhip of tJie Martyrdom of S. Selia-tian in 
a lateral cliapel of S. Petronio In the attributions of the pieture', 
tliu'e of Morelli have lieen followed as far as po'Sible In tluM hurch 
of S Giaeuino Maugiore. the altar of the Pentivoglio eha[nd ha> been 
eleaited, so that the fine painting of Franeia is well broUaht to \ iew. 
— CA. iMib, p. in';. 

TERRACOTTA REPRODUCING A COMPOSITION BY MANTEGNA — A 
great part of the eharin of the liou-e^ of llologiia in the tifti'enth and 
'ixtcenth centurie'. is due to tlie ornaniental terraeritta Iriezr-s, > ornircT 
and capitals whieli were utilized by the arehiteets of this period. This 
eit'toin was in voaue as early U' the thirteenth and fourteenth eeii- 
tiiries. The Reitai'sanee tran'forined the ~tyle about the inidilii- of 
the titteeiith century, i.lne of the rnrist lainotis artists who urnished 
luodel' and de-igii.-- lor thi' kiinl or work was Si-i.ua.njuo oi Mantua, 
who himself modelled in 147fi all the terraeottas of the facade of tin- 
.Yanto. The most important of all Ki.-nai-saiice terracotta is the frieze 
under the window' of hoU'o No. 123 in Corao San Pietro, which 
reproduces the famous engr.tvittg of iManteana— the Fight of the 
Water-Ltods. which was one of his mo't spirited <.-oinpo'itions. It omit', 
however, tu'o liaure<. one beina that of Neptune. — .4.NI, l.s'.i."). p. 22U. 

A NEW MONUMENT BY ONOFRI.— The Sculptor Vl.\en.\Zo rixoFRl i.' 
regarded as one of the most skilful morlellers in terracotta in the 
•School of IJologua at the end of the fifteenth century. Hi' works 
hitherto known are" (1 i the tomb of lli'hoji Narei in San Petronio at 
llologiia ( I47fi — ''A ; '2' the holy sepul'.-hre. also in .San Petronio under 
the organ ; > -3 i an altar-piei e with the X'lrain and two saints in the 
ehureh of thi^ Servi iTIirP: i4i a bu't of Beroaldo in .-^an iilartino 
(1.71)4). Sig Unun.v.xi piibli'heil in the H.s.I i .lulv-AugUst. '9.3. pp. 
243—13 I a neiv and iniiiortant nioiiuinelit by him which he discovered 
in a church of the fourteenth century, the Mailonna dd Poggdo. near 
Persieeto. This UKiintmeiit is that of Antonio de Husi who ilied in 
1.3f).3 and whose l.unily ei’eeti’d this tomb to him in bllHi, It is in 
terracotta and without doubt wu' originally |iainted and gilded. It 
is now made to hjok more like stone than terrai-otta by the gray wash; 
otherwi'C it i' in ja-rlect prc'crvation. 4'hc san-ophagus is almost an 
exact reproduction, in all its <letails, of that of the Xaeei tomb, so that 
its author.shi[i is undoubted, though tlie monument itself is unsigned. 

The monument consists of three 'cctions. Below ;ire two genii ending 
in double dolphin-tails and holding the shield of the Bu'i familv. Its 
wedge-like Iiase 'Upports a frieze upon whose architrave i' the inscrip- 
tion. Lpon the cornice of thi' frieze rests the sarcophagus upon two- 
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ela\v-lik(‘ left lietwcen wliirli is spi'L'ail a winded shell. T'pon the 
tVunt uf the 'arcophauus, within cireiilar uiedallion.s, are four tigures 
uf iii'(i[ihets : Kiioch. Elijah. INIci.-^es. and Jereiiiiah. (_>n the sarcu- 
phagU' I'e'ts a tigiu'e ot the deceased with hands < I’li-.-ed. and in the 
circular niche in which the s.n’cophagus is placed i.' a iVe.sce. 

BRESCIA.— SCHOOL OF PAlNTING.~ln the ,/A' 1 IMI 6 . pp. r.l-43 1 
Emu, .1.\i nmi.N make' a tlmroiigh study ot the S(/h<iul of Brc'( ia. He 
considers in succession the work' of Vincenzo Fu|jpa the elder. \’in- 
( enzo Civei'chio. Floriano Eerraniola. X'incenzo Fo[ipa the youngei', 
Gian ( drolanio Savoldo. riirolanio lioinanino. -Vle"andro Hnnvieino 
called iMoretto da Rrc'cia. Calistci da Lodi, Ginliu Ganipi. Lattanzio 
Gauiliara, tdovau llatti'ta Moroni ami Luca Moinhello. 

FLORENCE.— ANDREA VERROCCHIO IN THE SERVICE OF THE 
MEDICI. — F.onaczv has an article in the Arrbirio -Aorifo ihU' Ark 
fosyo. jip. lLi3-7iT on the suhject of \’eiroci hio's works e.Kccutcd for 
the Medici family dtiriim tlie early part ot hi' career. Fahriczy calls 
attention ti 1 two early docunienT' whi( h a'Sert Verroccliio t' > have keen 
one cif the pupils ot Lloiiatello. Altliouch tins fact i' not alluded to hy 
Va'Un. it can hardly la- nuestioued. <»f the woi'ks nieiitionc'd hy 
A'asari as among' the earliest e.xeciited l\v this artist are a miiuliier of 
goldsniitli works. None of them, however. a|Hiear to have heeii 
e.'cecute 1 liefore the ye.ir 147>^. when Veri'o -chio was already forty-three 
years old. The authc)r calls attention to documents proving that in 
1431 the Ujiti'ii of the catheclral ot i.irvieto sent to Florence aial .'siena 
for drawings for the ehatiel. and amoiia the designs presented and 
paid for were three hy Dc-siderio da Settiunano, Giuliano da Majano. 
and Aiiilrea <lel N'errocchiu. It would ap[ ear. therel'ore. as if \'er- 
rocchio h.ad done, at that time, work which entitled him to 
rank among tlie tnO't iin|)Ortant sculptors. This is proved heyiuid 
a douht hy the Coiimiission to him in I4t'i4-(i.-) hy Fietro di'" Medici 
llir work connected with the tonih of his lather. Gosimo. Already, 
then, at this date Verroccliio was working for the iMcalici family. 
Flow many work' he executed for them l>etween that time and the 
Year 1 UJd we can judge from the list of them which was fur- 
nished hv the artist to the family shortly after their expulsion from 
Florence in that year. This document, of which a copy is ]ireserved, 
is interesting not only on this account, hut hecause it authenticates 
the works thu' far attrihuteil to Verrea-chio only on the authority of 
Vasari, and also makes kiiciwn certain other works ot his which had 
lieeii previously unknown. The document enumerates; < F) David 
with the head of Goliath ; 1 "2 1 a Xiide Figure ; i -'!) a Child in Bronze 
with three hronze heads and four marble lion-heads: i4> a marhlo 
ligurc snouting water ; (,•’)) composition in relicl ; tli) all the heads 
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above the door^ of the court of the Palazzo Vecchio : i 7 i })ortrait-head 
of Luerezia de' Doiiati with it:< wooden Iraiiie : i.s) a 'taiulard for 
Lorenzo's tournament : i9' a female figure in relief for the decoration 
of a helmet; i 10; a [lainted standard for the tournament ofGiuliano; 

I n I the tomb of Cosimo at the foot ot the hiuh altar in San Lorenzo ; 

' Id I the tomb' oi Piero and tiiovanni de' IMedici : ( 18 i the cuttina: of 
eiahty letters on 'er|ientine marble in two cinde? on the aliove tombs : 
(14 1 twenty masks of natural size; i lo ■ the decorations for the fete of 
Duke Galeazzo. This fe-te probably was that of March 1471. when 
L)uke Galeazzo, Maria Sforza, and his wife Ilona of Savoy came to 
Florence. In regard t(_i the bronze David mentioned under Xo. 1. it 
is evidently the statue now prc'erved in the National Museum. No. d 
is the torso of IMarsyas in red marble which was udven to Verrocchio 
to re-tore by Lorenzo de' Medici. No. 8 i.s a Cupid stranalinu a dol- 
[diin on the fountain of the tif't oourt <d' the Palazzci ^'ecchio. No. (1 
refers to the restoration of eiaht ancient head'. In re"ard to No. 7. 
the sueaestion i' made that a relief in the llerlin Museum attributed 
by Riide to the work'hoi’i of \ errocchio mav be this verv work. It is 
only from these documents that we know that this artist executed the 
tomb of ('(.I'imo de' Medici at San Lorenzo, while it was already 
known that he carved the monuments of Piero and Giovanni. No. 14 
relates to the practice, which was made [lopular by Verrocchio, of 
takina cast- cif the heads of persons immediately after death ; a eusti mi 
which became lyv his means [popular and led to strong realism in 
[jortr.iiturc. 

THE SO-CALLED SKETCHBOOK OF VERROCCHIO.— The number of 
drawings in puflu.- and [irivate collections of Eurojie which may be 
attributed to Italian artists of the xv i t-mury is not a laiyo one. Con- 
siderable importance has therefore been given to the collection of 
drawings which lias i>a.S'cd under the name of the Skctdiliook of 
’\'errocchio. These drawings are twenty-five in number, of which 
twenty-one remain in French collection', two are in the llritish 
IMu'cnm, one in the Royal ( 'olleetion of Engravings at lierlin. and one 
in thc' Academy of Art at ilamburg. In l.S,S2. Roile calleil attention 
to the weak character of these drawings and explained them a.s rapid 
sketclics of the restle'- artist. Morelli in his book u]ion the f lallerics 
of Muniidi and Di’esdeii called in ijUe'tion the attribution of these 
drawings to Verrocchio, and later in life attriliuted them to Vi-nao‘^i'0 
di Snonne I' lore iittno. When these ilrawings are eom])ared with un- 
doubted drawings of Verroccliio and especially with the angel-head 
in the I'flizi, the diticren<-e in character becomes strongly marked. 
W hen we go further and examine the writing contained ujion nianv 
of these drawings, it b(;comes still less possible to assign them to Ver- 
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rocchio. The author of these drawings was in great measure a copyist 
who drew his designs from various woife of sculpture and painting. 
He belonged within the circle of Verrocchio's influence, hut his name 
cannot yet be definitely determined. It seems possible, however, to 
point out a sketch of a pultn which .-eems to be the original design for 
the little Christ which appears upon the tabernacle in S. Maria di 
Mould ace near Perugia. A closer study of other works tnay enlarge 
our knowledge of this secondary artist of tlie school of Verrocchio. — 
Gnoiib Groxau, JK. 1S96. pp. fl5-7-. 

PIERO DI COSIMO. — In the JATdSflfi. [ni. 42-04) Herm.vn'n Ulm.vn.v 
gives a very thorough study of the works of Piero di Cosimo. The 
influence wltich this artist had uj)on such painters a- Fra Bartolom- 
meo. Albertinelli. Amlrea del Sarto and Jacopo Pontormo, as well as 
upon Francia Bigio. Pddolfo Ghirlandaio and Bugiardini. make of him 
an important factor in the dcvelojnnent of the Florentine schcjol of 
painting. The object of this study is to place as far as possible the 
works of Piero in a chronological series, to picture his arti.stic develoji- 
ineiit, and to define the relation in which he sto<idto his older and 
younger e o n t ei n [i o ra r i es . 

THE VENUS OF LORENZO DI CREDI. — This picture imcc belonged to 
the Medici villa at Cafaggiolo. In iMiy it was sent to the Utiizi where 
it has remained [lartially cleaned and lin' the most part covered with 
black varnish. The picture has now been restored in sUch a way that 
its original l.irilliancy is firought to light. Sig. Ridolli lielieves that it 
was a study for a jdcture which Loreii/o Magnilico intended for his 
villa at Cafaggiolo. In tlie friendly coinjjetition between Botticelli 
and Loi'eii/o di C’redi. Botticelli secureil the order. The Venus of 
Botticelli is now in the Mus<'um of Berlin, and from tin.- contest 
I'e.sulted the Birth of Venus preserved in the Ftlizi after having been 
long at Cafaggiolo. The Venus of Loren/o di Credi is almost full- 
face. covered with light transparent draiioiw and of a design which 
.shows a Serious stuily of nature. The distinguished Director of the 
Dluseum at Floriureo is to be congratulated uj m this intere-ting 
restoration. — CA. 1S1J5. p. ool. 

INVENTORY OF COSIMO I. — At the sitting of the JIJIL of April dC. 
'95. M. Eta.F.Ni-: Jli'.xxz completed his [U'eceding communications on 
the collections of antiipiities formed in the xvi century by the Medici. 
He called attention to an iilcdited inventory drawn up on the death of 
Cosimo. lirst grand-duke, an inventory which give' a list of a series of 
statue.s. basreliefs, and fragments of all kinds gathered together l>y thi- 
zealous collector. — RA. Aug. '95. 

RESTORATION OF THE MOSAICS OF THE BAPTISTERY.— 51. GEKSfAe II 
writes from Florence to the 72.1G (1S9C), p. do) : The mosaics of the 
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vault (,)f the bapthtery of San (Oiovaiiui :iiv .'Oun to be n-'toreil. Three 
times already they have been in danyrer and ret-toratioii' have been 
nece'iary, the la^t of which was made in 14S3. The l>ad (piality of 
the cement was a cause of these damaae-:. but it was not the only cause. 
At the summit of the vault tliere was an opening, like in certain 
ancient temples, tlirotieh which the rain-water tiltercd lietweeii the ma- 
sonry and the cement and ended by dctacliiay part- of the mo'aic-. 
In loot I the opening- was replaced by a gla^s r>kyliuht. Tire present 
work will not be done by contract, but will be executed by a gang of 
state mosaicists : it will be of long duration. 

TOMB OF DONATELLO. — Donatello, who executed so many tombs 
for others, has remained since 1466. without a tomb fur himself, in the 
church of San I.orenzo at Florence, near the .-uiterli monument 
executed by Verrocchio for Giovanni and Piero de' Medici, sons lU’ the 
elder Cosiino. Donatello expressed the desire to be buried there in 
the midst of his works and by the side of his great friend Cosiino, the 
father of his country. Dcinatello at last is t'l repose beneath a luonu- 
rneiit. The enterprise has been contided to Siku riomanelli. The 
sculiitor has represented the illu'trious man extciidi.-d u})on his bier, 
and has drawn hi,s inspiration from the style of the master as has also 
the architect, Sig, Dario Guidotti. — C.l, Lsyd, p, 331, 

UFFIZI MUSEUM, — Mr, Aiciiirj! X, W'.M.KKi;. an Englishman, born 
and brought up at Flcirence. has presented to the Uflizi IMuseum the 
following paintings: Ti.vtoiiktto. Leda, a painting which belonged to 
the collection ot the Due d Orleans, S-M.v.vnui Ro.-.v, a landscape, and 
Join Guiiio Re.ni, ,'susanna sur[irised by the elders I'also from tlie 
Orleans collection!. The Machjima of the Snciw, and two Saints 
(executed li.ir the church of Santa Maria (.'orteolandini of Lucca i. 
HrY-twi, flowers and fruit-. P.\oi.o Veroxksi; (or his srhool). Adora- 
tion of the INIagi. — CA. ji. 331. 

GENOA.— A BYZANTINE CROSS.— The Cathedral of Genoa contains 
in its treasure' a Ryzantine cross which was given to it in 14(i6 bv one 
ot the Zai'caria lamily. a member ot which captured it at the taking of 
Pliocaea in l-JUS, acconluig to the account ot Ramon Muutaner. who 
was pre.-L-nt at the ca]ituro ot the city. This cross w'as famous even 
then as containing a relic ot the true cro.-s. w hich according to the 
legend had been removed from the cro-s it-^clf bv St .John the Evan- 
gelist. The cross originally belonged to the < hurch of Ephe-os. The 
inscription which decorates its face reads as follows; ciutstd 

fhin (Jn I iiC einhliiii hj he Hindi; ; I'linr ,[, rlihidiiqi iif Kpln.siis, niii>:cd it to 
he I'cAneed ojtci' it Juid ijei'it eniniyl hij ttinc. The .\rchbishoj) here men- 
tioned apipears to be a tajiious prelate, who was the s[)iritual advi-er 
of the Em[jeror Michael Palaeologos. and who died in 1ZN«. The 
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artistic siile of the eross is the Viack, u[)oii which aie tive medallions, 
each with a l)Ust in relief of Christ, of the Virgin, of the archangels 
Michael andGahriel. and liiially of St. John the Evangelist, the patron 
of the church of E])hesos. Professor Schluinherger, who illustrates 
this cross, regards it as having been entirely made over bv Isaac, and 
therefoi'e to represent the Byzantine style of the close of the thirteenth 
centuiy. — .Ifea. ct Mi ni. Amd. Inscrii>. ii. pji 

PADUA. — RE-COMPOSITION OF THE ALTAR OF DONATELLO, — 111 ail 
elaborate article in the Archicw btoriio ddl' ArU i iSlJdi. Camili.i i Bi ixrij 
undertakes to [)Ut togetla r, as tliey originally stood, the statuarv 
which formed a part of the altar of Donatello. There being not a 
trace left of their setting — not a nmulding or ornamentation or anv 
drawing of them — no attempt is made to reconstruct tin- architecture. 
The fact remains that about thirty works of sculpture, either statues 
or basreliefs, many of them e.xecuted by Donatello, and all of them 
idanned by him fur the high-altar of S.int .\ntonio. were together 
between 14o0 and loTO. At present, though they are diepersed 
throughout the church, all these ^cul])ture.s still remain and form the 
most inqiortant and gvandicxe <’omi) 0 .'iti<.)n of the fifteenth centurv. 
Critics have lamented that it is no longer ])u.'sible to obtain a clear 
idea of the way they were [UU together. The old altar with its statuary 
was jiulled to [deces l,>etween loTh and Bi.')!. 

The bronzes awarded to Donatello by the administration of the 
church were twenty-nine in number. The documents date from 
between 1443 and 14411. but alre.idy in 1444 Donatello, immediatelv 
after his arrival in Padua, had I'egun work on the Crucifixion, which 
was not ordered like the later works for the altar. In carrying out thi- 
work, Dcmatello was a-sisted l.>y a number of subordinates, aitd the 
names ofthe'c men are given by the author. The assistance which he 
received was made es])ecially necessary liy the fact that in six vears 
he was c)bligeil to model, ca't. dean, gild and silver the 'lailptures ul' 
the altar, besides executing the colossal statue of Gattanielata. The 
works which Boito undertakes to utilize in the ret omtruction are the 
following : d i seven statues of the Virgin and Saints . i d i the Crud- 
fixion : ( 3 i basreliefs of the miracles ; i4) Ecce Homo from the eibo- 
rium : id) Pieta ; iti) twelve angels: (7) four symbols of the Evan- 
gelists: oSi Deposition, carved in stone. The total is thirty-one. The 
altar as it was seen by IMordli's Anoniinn, and as it has l.ieen at 
[)resent recoiistructeil, [iresiaits three Imrizoutal zones of sculjiture. The 
first and lowest zimi’, formed entirely of works in basrelief of meilimu 
size, entirely devoid of perspective lines. com[)ri.ses the Pietn. the Tudee 
Anijds. the Fwr Si/inholi of the KraiKjdhts. and the Ikiiodlion . The 
second or middle zone is all in low-relief with architectural and pier- 
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spective lines, and includes the Fnin- Mirnde-i avid the Ciboruirn. The 
ujiper zone, formed entirely of isolated almost life-size tigures, consists 
of the Vii'ijiii and ■'>aints. The only piece of sculpture which is lett out 
in this arrangement is the Cmdjixwn. This work was executed for 
the old high-altar liefore the jilan for the new altar had heeii confidetl 
to Donatello, and it seems probable that when the new altar was con- 
'tructed the Criiciji.fiun was removed from it. and [daced high up on 
the central arch of the tribune. The artule closes with a discussion 
of the original ])Osition of the old high-altar and of Donatello's high- 
altar. and with some hints in regard to the [irohable architectural 
features of the latter. 

PAVIA. — In the church iif Fo iicuntiui ndV Olfi-e[io i,in the Prvivince of 
Pavia) have been brouglit to light three frescoes representing the 
Baptism of Christ, the Annunciation, and tlie Madonna and Child. 
The first bear' the inserijition : I.-)!'*; Bi;i;.\.\iii)!Nrs ni: Pin’.Eis niNxrr 
niE XX .Jl xi. Bernardinus de Rubeis is the Latin for Bernardino di 
Rossi, a painter held in high estimation at Pavia. — CA, IS'i.v. p, 313. 

RAVENNA. — The com]i('tent commission which has been consulted 
on the restoratiems which should l>e made in the buildings of Ravenna 
[irojiosed the following; .8'"/! Giovitnal in FonU i the Bajiti.stery i, v cen- 
tury ; mosaics. stucciT and the partially buried columns. Snn ViinJt. 
VI century ; mosaics Son Siovnnni Erdnadi-itc. y century; mosaic', 
frescoes liy Cdotto. .8'.^'. Xar.ario c i Mausoleum of Calla Placidia i- 
V century; mo'aics. Smita Mnrin in /'o/'hj/'aerh xi century ; frescoes 
of Pietro da Rimini, pujnl ofCiiotto. The commission also asks that 
the State acquire the ruins of the i)alaoe of Theodoric which was 
destroyed by Charlemagne. — C.-J. 189-3. j). opo. 

ROME. — tombs near the COLISEUM.— Throughout the whole area 
excavated around the Coliseum in which were made the discv)veries 
rcqii irted on jiage tlsi . tombs of dilfercivt jieriods were found. They are 
at difterent leca-L . r-orm- on the very level of the ancient road of the 
amiiliitheatre. othei' of higher level, even as high as two metres above 
the road-bed. They are formed of tiles ami eovered by caps. Xearlv 
all of the.'c tombs -were broken through on acount of the serious dis- 
turbances of the ground. A few only contain some remains of bones 
and a va'c. home of the tiles funning thest- tombs were stamped and 
came from ancient fiuildings that ha<l been destroyed. Among the 
latC't tombs that are on the highc't level, was one in whose front was 
a marble slab with the following inscription; 

HIC £ST LOCVS FOR 

TV N ATI ET LVCIE IN QVO 

lACET FILIA ■ EORVM GEM 
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MVLA QVI VISIT • AN X ■ ET 
QVI HVNC LOCVM BIO 
LABERIT ABET PARTE CVM IVDA 

This formula of imjirecation with which the inscription closes, 
menacing the violator of this tomb with the jiunishment of Judas, 
shows its ]ieriod to be that of the seventh century. In earlier inscrip- 
tions of the fifth and sixth centuries the prayer that the tomb he not 
violated is never followed by any imprecation. In the seventh cen- 
tury this very imprecation is found in a number of inscriptions with 
several changes in the wording of it ; such as, habcaut pnriem m./ii Juda, 
or, jiarteni abeat rum Jiuhi traditore dai na.'itri Jem Chruti, or, abeaf 
portivncm, etc. It is probable that the greater i>urt of these tombs 
were connected with the church that arose on this site and of which 
no traces remain. 

Fresco. — At the point where the large group of these tombs was 
discovered there was found in the foundations of the hole a large 
rectangular mass of travertine, which partly preserves its coating of 
plaster, on which is a fragment of fresco of about the eighth century 
representing two saints with circular nimbus. They are robed in 
long tunics, decorated with the (Ireek crosses and covered with the 
judlium. Eaclt holds his right hand raised to his breast : the figure 
on the right holds a crown, and the other an open boc>k on which is 
written: INITIvE SAPIENT! which is the beginning of the phrase 
Initiuiii sapientiae timor domini. The outer sections of both ligures near 
the edges of the stone have both disa})peared so that not much more 
than lialf of the figures remains. In the new I’in dci Serpenti there was 
found a curved wall which evidently formed the a])se of a small 
churcli opjiosite arches forty-four an<l forty-five in tlie Coli:-eum. On 
it still remains part of the fresco-painting. In the middle of the com- 
position was a figure seated on a ricli marbie throne whicli a]>jiears to 
represent the Virgin holding the Child, but only a small part of the 
lower section of the figure remains, together with the left side of the 
throne wliich is decorated with mosaics in the Giottesipte and Cos- 
mates([Ue style. There kneels by the side of the throne the small 
figure of a monk with hands raised in sui»plication, which is evidently 
the jiortrait of the individual who caused the painting to be executed. 
Next to him is a figure, slightly under life-size, <'f a bearded saint in 
monastic costume (probably rei>rosenting S. ]>ene<lict I which closes 
the composition on that side and for whicli there must have been a 
corresponding figure on the otlicr side of the throne, 'the style is 
that of the fourteenth century.— /?(?.!/?. July-Sept., ISfC), pp. T21-26. 

PANORAMAS OF THE CITY IN ABOUT 1560. — The Aiwil-Juiie Xo. 
of the JiuUcttiiio is almost entirely occujiied by an arti<-le by Professor 
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Lanciani on a Panorama of the City of Pome in aliont I'lltu. which 
i# reproduced in a long folded plate over six feet lone:. Tlie drawing, 
here reproduced in fac.simile anil in the same size a- the original, 
helongs to the Sutherlands in the Bodleian lihrary at Oxfoi'd. It 
forms a part of the wonderful collection of drawings. engra\ iugs and 
other illu.'trative material which was hegim in IT'.Hi hv Alexander H. 
Sutherland to illustrate tlarendon's i/htery of tiu RcbeUion. and Bur- 
net’s Hhtary of his Own Time^. At SutherlamlS death in 1>-21 his 
Collection had reached the nnnd^er of ten thousand drawings. It was 
still lurther increased hy hi' widow who hefore the year Is:;? had 
nearly dotihleil it. The drawings that refer to Pome arc to he found 
in the illustration' to Burnet on fol. 95. vol. 4. There is a pen draw- 
ing. one metre long hy twenty-live cm. high, which give' a panorama 
of Rome from Alonte Alario, looking southward, heginning at the end 
of the Aurelian walls at the Gardens of Salhi't. and ending on the 
right with the Belvedere of Innocent VIII. Of especial intcrc't are 
the Aurelian walls on the .Janicuhim and the Leonine wall.' with 
their eight towers. The new tit. I’cterV is liardly l.iegun and the 
tcnver of the old ha.'ilii a still stands. The ancient monuments best 
drawn are the hath' ot Diocletian, the aiiueduct'. the Temjile of the 
Sun on the (iuirinal. the columns of Trajan and MareU' Aurdiu-^, the 
Coliseum. Castor and Polhi.x. tlie Pantheon, the pyramid of Cestius, 
and the towers ot the Conti and the Milizie. Of far more importance 
are the details between the foot of tin- hills ami the left of the Tiber. 
This panorama is attributed to Wyngaerde. 

In the same place (vol. 4. tol 1)5) is a second pen-panorama, onlv 1.33 
metres long and 21) cm. high. taken trom the top of the.laniculum above 
the church ot S. I’ietro in Montorio. It begins ou the left with S. Onofrio 
aitd ends along thcA ia Portuense. Sjrecial jiromincnce anmna the an- 
cient ruins is given to the niauscileum ot Hadrian, the nvm])haeum and 
the gardens ot the Pirn ian, the I’aiitheon. the column of Trajan, the 
ba.silica of Constantine, the Coliseum, the vaults of Severus on the 
Palatine, Castor and Pollux, the nympluieum of the Licinian gardens, 
the apueduets, and the rrastevercan walls ; besides, this ]iauorama is 
of extraordinary imiiortance because of the details of the churchc'. 
jialaees. and towers ot Pome in the 'ixtecnth eenturv. 

The third jianorama, 1.28 metres long and 14 em. high, is to be 
toimd on fol. 32'^, ot vol 2. It is taken trom the top of the Aventine 
hill at Santa Sabina. It i.s in jien and ink. like the others, with some 
slight shading, and it i' important for a minute delineation of the 
ruins on the Palatine from S. Anastasia up to the Sejitizouium. It 
begins on the lett with S. In Ti'n-Acrort and the Ponte Si'to. and 

ends on the right with the old abbey of S. Saba. There should be 
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particularly noticed the folio-wing buildiiiii^: the Temple nj Matuta, 
that of Furtuhci Virllis. the JanU': of the Forum Boarium, S. Jlriria in 
Cosmedin, S. Anastasia, and S. Gregorio which was not yet ruined by 
restoration. 

The fourth panorama (which is puhlisln-d in the 71 (///?)'('//( o i is on 
fob 9tj, of vol. 4. It is 1.97 metres long and 197 inni. high, and has 
for title Tnlti llnmn. The Sutherlands, through some error, cut it 
into two jiarts. which can, however, l)e exactly joined together. Its 
author is undoubtedly Antonio Van den Wyngaerde, known among 
the Spaniards a^ Aafoniu de Jew Vinew, who was liorn at or not far 
from Antwerp and was a<lmitted into the corporation of painters of 
that city as a free' master. He distinguished himself during the first 
half of the sixteenth century as the designer of thirty-three panoramic 
views of Spanish cities, which are now in the S. Kensington Museum 
together with a large series of toi)ographic drawings of London and 
its neighborhood, of Rome, and of several Dutch cities. Another 
group of his ]tanoramas is in this very Sntlierland collection Some 
of his drawings are signed and bear the dale lo-of^. which is the year 
of his journey to London. Later on. he went to Spain and continued 
this kind of work, so that drawing and painting pauciramas became 
his specialty. 

Through a study of the artist's movements it results that his ]iano- 
ramas of Rome could not have been executed before 15.5s. On the 
other hand, in his panoramas there is no trace of the works under- 
taken byPiu-iIV in l-lf);-! at the baths of Diocletian, or of those begun 
by him in 1-561 for the new Porta Pia. so that the panoramas must 
have lieen executed between these two date-. IVyngcarde's point of 
view in this panorama is that corner of the baths of Constantine on 
the Quirinal where in 1711 the Rospiglio>i family built the wing of 
their palace occupied by the stable. The panorama is not complete, 
lacking twenty degrees out of the three hundred and sixty, beginning 
at the southeast corner of the Imths of Diocletian and eudinu near 
S. iMaria iMaggiore. The design is not made goniometrieally luit 
with free hand; though it is extremely exact. Professor Laiuiani. 
without going into every detail of the i>anorania. takes up the princi- 
pal points that are best illu.strated. First a group in the foreground 
which he nientit)ns as tliat of S. Apatn dei Unti. in regard to which 
Lanciani cites historic facts, doing the .-ame also for the Torre dellt 
Milizie which belonged in the middle of the sixteenth century to the 
Conti family. Prominent in the foreground i~ the jialace ofBernardo 
Aeciaiuoli whose history he illustrates. an<l opposite to it is the church 
of !?. Silvestro. In connection with the drawing he had given of the 
Temple of the Sun on the Quirinal. Laneiani takes occasion to further 
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contradict Professor Huelsen's theory that this temple was not in Villa 
Colonna bnt at 5. Silvesiro in Copiie. He seeks to demonstrate that 
the building on the site of S Silvestro could not have been the Temple 
of the Sun because it is in its style anterior to the period of Aurelian. 
He strengthens hh argument not only from artistic reasons ('such as 
he u^e of rings lietween the dentils in the structure at S. .Silvestro, 
which is characteristic of the buildings of the time of Doraitian), but 
he also shows that such a position is in his opinion tojiographically 
imjjossible if account be taken of the drawing of these structures by 
Andrea Palladio. Lanciani approves of the conjecture of Palladio- 
that the structure at S. Silvestro was a garden surrounded by porti- 
coes on all four sides: and he recognizes in it the horti larginni of this 
region of the city, and compares it to the Pompeian portico-gardens 
of the ninth region of the city, which are almost identical in plan. 
This is the detail to which Lanciani gives the greatest attention in his 
discussion ol the plan. This drawing also throws light upon the exact 
situation of different media-val and renaissance structures that were 
erected among the ruins of the baths of Constantine: such as the 
houses ot Pomponius Laetus and Platina, and the church of S. Salva- 
tore de Corrlntii. Lanciani closes with some notes on the street which 
led from the baths ot (.'onstantine toward those of Diocletian and the 
Porta Collina, which though it was constantly in use through the 
middle ages was broken up l.)y the ruins of ancient buildings and the 
irregularity of the new structures, and was entirely remodelled in 1.561 
and the tollowing years by Pius IV shortly after this drawing was 
made. — BCAR, 1895, April-.June, p[i. 81-109. 

EARLY COPIES OF ANCIENT WALL-PAINTINGS IN ROME. — 111 a recent 
number of the RCAR (1895, pp. 16.5-292). Pk<.fkssor L.l.vclv.nt has an 
article entitled Le Pictnnii Antbpjiit Cnjjitari'in Romnnarv m. It is the 
result of his stuilies C)f the ancient material still ineditcd regarding the 
early drawings and rejwoductions of ancient paintings in Rome. He 
start' with the study of the manuscript in the Corsini palace which 
formerly belonged to the Corsini library and bears the title Dkeijni di 
f/itture antirhe. It consists of 169 sheets which contain drawings from 
the hand of the well-known designer Gaetano Piccini, who worked 
during the course of the seventeenth century, and executed this series 
ot diallings tor the ii ell-known anti(|uarian Ficoroni. The drawin^^^s 
in this 1 oluiiie aie almost dujilicated in those matle also bv Piccini 
and now in the Topham collection at Eton. .Starting from tliis begin- 
ning he gives a catalogue of .-reveiiteen manu.'Cripts. with drawings of 
frescoes, mosaic-^, and iiavements. made almost all of them for o^r by 
Pietro Saute Bartoli and Francesco Bartoli his son. They reproduce 
a large ].art of the iiianuscri])ts discovered in Rome from the middle 
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of the seventeenth to the early part of the next century. The prinei])al 
collections which he mentions are the magnificent Bartoli-Caylus 
volume in the Bibliotfuque Xationak in Paris, the Victoria manuscrijits 
at Windsor, and the Topham collection at Eton. Although Lanciani's 
work is rendered extremely difficult from the false attribution of a 
great many drawings, and the strange confusion of ancient buildings, 
he has here undertaken to give a catalogue of the manuscripts of 
drawings thus preserved, dividing them uj) under the various regions 
of Rome, describing the subjects represented, often quoting the con- 
temporary account, and giving [dans and even illustration> of the 
buildings in which some of them were found, a.s well as useful refer- 
ences to other works in which these paintings and mosaics are 
described or published. 

DESIGNS FOR THE DECORATION OF THE LOGGIA OF THE VATICAN. 
— In the Gatteaux collection of the Louvre thet:e are some -five designs 
covering both sides of two plates and the face of a third, designated 
(under the numbers 1533-1537 of the catalogue) as copies of Raphael's 
arabesques from the Loggia of the Vatican. Eliminating the above 
number 1533 (which in reality is not from the Loggia and is conse- 
quently excluded from this study), it is believed that it can be estab- 
lished (1) that the four others are not copies but originals: (2) that 
their execution is not posterior to that of the Loggia, but that they 
served as models to the artists, who under the dii’cction of Rajihael 
executed the famous decoration of the Vatican. This point estab- 
lished, we shall further attemi>t to show that the attribution to Perino 
del Vaga is highly improbable. 

Below is a short (le.scri{)tion of the designs : 1534 — The fir^t 
pilaster of the Loggia; second, the first half- pilaster with its base and 
the division of the first pier of the arcade. 1535 — First, the uiii)er 
half of the four jnlasters ; second, the lower ] lart of the fifth : third, 
the base of the seventh half-]>ilaster. 1530 — First, the tw( > lower thirds 
of the sixth pilaster; second, the base of the eighth. 1537 — First, 
the second pilaster ; second, other ornaments of the Loggia. These 
designs are accomjiauied by a number of descriptive notes relative to 
the color, the nature of the object represented and the disposition of 
motives. At the to]) of one ]>ilaster tlie word finite ; the words vrnh:, 
rosso, written at the right ride of ditferent parts of the rinceau ; un the 
face of certain ornaments very small letters scarce distinguishable, 
the words cameo, pcrla, indicate the nature of the work. In the mid- 
dle of one of the ])ilasters is rejiresented the sacrifice of a bull. The 
motives on the right and left are repeated symmetrically, only one 
side of the pilaster is repre-ented in the design. In the half thus 
shown the artist has placeil the principal motive, the bull, indicating 
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that in the execution the figure ought to he on the cither side : thus 
iZ toro va di qua. If one admits that the design-^ are eo]nes executed 
after the Loggia he must >uppose extreme care for exactitude on the 
jiart of the cojiyist. Hciw then shall he conciliate with such care the 
numerous differences of detail which are noticealile Itetween the 
designs and the paintings of the Loggia? 

That the author of the model of arabe' 4 ues should modify in the 
execution certain details of tlu- sketches is very natural ; but it is 
much less natural that the coyiyist who ha' shown great care in his 
notes to reproduce the sinalhsst peculiarities of the ciriginal should 
take licences which would take too long to relate. 

M’e know that the texts establish the fact that Raphael and Gio- 
vanni da Udine were the authors of these arabescjue'. Pierino i' 
nowhere mentioned, and the same texts give Us to understand that 
Ra]ihael had only the general charge of the works, while Giovanni da 
Undine was effectually in charge. I'asari even jmtises Giovanni for 
the •' design, coloring and iaveidivn of these ornaments." These texts 
enable us to recognize in Giovanni the only possible author, for the 
sketches in the Louvre cannot be attributed to Raphael. If any one 
should suggest that Pierino ilel Vaga when working at the Vatican 
might have taken (.iiovanni's jilaee in certain portions of his ta.sk, we 
may reply that these .'ketches corresjiond to a considerable portion of 
the Loggia, and if we put the execution of the Loggia as late as lolT. 
Pierino del Vaga. being only sixteen or seventeen years of age, was 
still too young to have l.ieen put in charge of the work and to have 
furnished its design.— C.I. 139'), p. 2(i5. 

SUSA. — A gentleman of Susa in rebuilding his house has been 
fortunate enough to discover intcre'ting frescoes of the xtv century. 
They rejiresent the Massacre of the Innocents, the Entrance of Christ 
intit .Jeru'alem. and the beheading of St. -lohn the Baptist The same 
neighborhood has furnished mural yiaintings of the xiv and xvi cen- 
turie.'. These fres'/ocs will jirobably be placed in the local museum. 
— G-l, bS95, ]i. 314. 

VERONA. — On the north ^^all of the I’urtirn ili Mrrnito Vecrlnii (the 
ancient I’lihr.-ji della Ragione) has been found a mural painting repre- 
.'eiitingthe .Madonna an<l Chdd. beautifully painted, but unfortunately 
not entire. Above the figure in Gothic letters is read s. m.vri.v, and 
underniaith in a graffito with the dates 133:! and 1334. The name of 
the artist i' illegible, but the date of the ydeture is made out to be 
oiccL.x.xvi. Thin very early work has been .safely detached and trans- 
porteil to the town museum. — Athni., Oct. 12. '95. 

VICENZA. — DISCOVERY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN MOSAICS. — M. 
Gi:R'r.\i'H write.' from Italy to the RAG (bS'.lti. pp. 35, 3<i) ; Thu city of 
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Vicenza honors two martyrs, SS. Felix and Fortunatus. The church 
which is consecrated to them has been several time.' made over, but 
the essential portions of the construction belong to the xii century, as 
can be seen from several inscriptions of the time. A few months ago 
it was necessary to raise some Hag-stones from the lloor and to make 
some holes in order to erect a scatiblding. This work brought to 
light some mosaic fragments ; the discovery led to the Hag-.'tonc' being 
taken up over a surtaee of about sq. m. and a great marble mosaic, 
in set compartments, was uncovered at a depth varying, according to 
the position, fromtt.GUm. to 1.43 m. below the ]iresent pavement. The 
mosaic, the whole surface of which is not uncovered, is purely orna- 
mental and consists of geometric figures, torsades, Solomon's seal', 
crosses with equal arms, stars, roses, etc., etc., which do not offer any 
particular characteristics. 

The interest of the discovery consists in the inscriptions. The fol- 
lowing are the five which liave been thus far noted : 


1. ADRIAS CVM SVIS. 
FORTVNATVS CVM SVIS 

2. CARPII 

ET PENETIA 
CVM SViS 
EX VOTO 


4. SPLENDONIVS 
ET IVSTINA C. S. 

EX VOTO 

5. FELIX V. C. 

TORIBVS 
ET IVNVOLA 

C. C. F. F, EX VOTO. 


3. LEONTI VS 
ET MARINIAS 
CVM SVIS 
EX VOTO 

Tile letters are Itoman belonging to tlie decadence; the cuiu-s of 
the mosaic are .square and measure 21 cm. on each 'iile: they are of 
three colors, white, black, ami red. In the layer of material' which 
separates the two pavement' were found fragments of cornice' and of 
columns and even the sarcophagus of a child containing a 'keleton 
entangled in the mosaic. It seems probable that the mosaic and the 
inscriptions belonged to an original church, but of what period are 
they'.^ In a document dated 9S-'I. the bishop of Vicenza. llodolphU', 
mentions an abbev raised nd hnnorcin sanctorum niarfaruin Filicis et 
Foitnnati. Viti nlqia MmlcAi^ which had been partly destroyed pre- 
viouslv: as St. X'ito lived in the vi century, the construction of the 
fii-'t church can be placed between the vit and i.x centuries. The 
margin is evidently very broad, but for the moment at least we must 
content ourselves with it, for it is not impossilrle that new discoveries 
will give us clearer information. A. L. Fuothinoh.yw. .Jr. 

Ai.l.vn M.\Kor.\.\D. 
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PAPERS OF THE AMERTCAX SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHEXS. 

EXCAVATIOX OF THE THEATRE AT ERETRIA 

IX 1895. 

[Plates I, 11, HI.] 

The iirst excavatiun.'. made by the American School in the 
theatre at Eretria were in February and March. 1891.^ At that 
time the skc/ie was uncovered, tlie stylobate of the pruskcniun. the 
eastern half of the rim of the orchestra and part of the adjacent 
canal. A trench also was run from the centre of the orchestra to 
the middle point df the c'U't'/. and was prolonged enough to >how 
that the seats there had been largely de>troye<l. Some ^eats adjacent 
to the east jur/uxlos were laid bare, and the direction and width of 
the parodos determined. The arched pa>sage under the iVn’/a? and 
the subterranean [las^age in the orchestra wore freed from the 
accumulated earth. In the following year- {.lanuary, lS92j the 
eastern half of the orchestra was cleared, its true diameter 
ascertained, seven rows of seat.- laid bare for several metre^ in 
the eastern part of the c/fria. and the east parodos dug out, on 
the same level as the orchestra. a< far as the end of the paraikcuion. 
In May, 1894, further excavations were undertaken.' The 
extreme west part of the ski nr wa> uncovered, a long vow of bases 
of clioragic monument!' on a common stylobate discovered still 
further west, and the west pa rudos-wiill nnuh- out, though the 
parodos itself was not touched. 

’ Cf Am Jock. Arch, vii (1S911. yip. 2o3-’2SO. n-pcrts by Me^r,. Fo^sVM and 
Brow>.m'is, with yilan {Plate xi) by Jtr. Fcsm'.m. 

Cf. E^ecenth Aiinaal Report of the ^Innapin'j CoinmHtee of the A)ri. School of 
Stiahe^i at Athfn:^ p. 40. 

^Cy. Am. Jour. Arch, x (1895^, pp. 338-340. and Plates xviii, xix. report 
of Mr. Capp>. 
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The present report is a statement of the work earried on from 
May 20 to June 1.1, 189.5, under the direetion of Profes.-or K. B. 
Eiehardson, Direetor of the Aineriean School, assisted by the 
writer. The campaign, in brief, wa-; devoted to the clearing out 
of the rest of the orche.stra, the laying bare of seven rows of 
seats around the entire cacta, the cutting through of the east 
'parodoi in its whole extent, of the we>t pnrodijs for twenty-two 
metres, and the excavation of the two pai'nsktnix. Two things 
still remaining to be done are the determination of the length of the 
anakiiunxta and an investigation of the ouier >ide of the cacex with 
a view to seeing whether a supporting wall ever existed there. 

AVe shall take up the several parts of the work of 189.5 in the 
following order: (1) the car, a; (2) the canal: (3) the orchestra; 
(4) the parodo'i ; (a) the para-deiiia ; (H) miscellaneous finds. 

I. THE CAVEA. 

The seven lower row> of seat< had already been ex'cavated on 
the east side. A\ e eornjdeted their excavatitm around the entire 
cavca and f.uind the bottom row almost perfectly pre^erved, 
probably because it came early under the earth. The second row 
is in lair preservation. In the rows above the second, many of 
the stones ai'e very badly W(.)rn — the poros was so soft and friable, 
especially when lightly covered and exjKised to dampness and the 
disintegrating infiuences of the roots of grass and bushes. The 
material rvas poor anyway, and fre(pient repairs nece^;-ary, as the 
varying profiles of the seats clearly show. The fact that each 
several row is not on a stone substructure, but imbedded by itself 
in the earth, with earth as the [dace for the spectators' feet, 
ex}ilains how easily the stones could be thrown out of alignment. 

How many ot the seats are preserved above the seventh row 
canmit be exactly stated without e(_>m[ilete excavation. At various 
points just below the top ot tlu- car,'u seat-blocks can be seen in 
situ, while just above the seventh row — say from the eighth to 
the fourteenth rows, the earth is mostly so shallow as to make it 
seem prf)bable that the seats are entirely gone. In oiu' section 
we know this to be the case, for in the third kerkis, counting 
front the West end, wishing to find traces of a diazoi/ia, if there 
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were any, a trench '1 in. wide was dug in a place free from hushes 
U[) from the seventh row toward some seats which appeared to he 
in situ near the toji of the caren. The tirst row of these was reached 
at a distance of 11.4dm. above the seventh row. the second at 
12.60 m. In the wlnde length of the trench, evce^it fragments of 
])oros from disintegrated seats, nothing was found, though the 
trench wa- dug five feet deep. Thus no dinzunui was established, 
and with a rnrea us low as this there is no compelling necessity for 
any. For other trenches time failed. 

^Mention was made in the report of the exca\ations of ls91^ 
of the ruinous condition of the seats al>ove the first row in the 
middle ot the i-iircn, but it now appears that thi’ excaN’ators 
examined the very worst-preserved portii>n of all. Immediately 
on each side of their trench the seats aiO' more destroyed than 
in any other section, and it is not inijiossible that at a late 
period the iioros-seats tliere were removed to make room for a 
platform large enough for several throne: — something like the 
emperor's box in the I'ionysus-theatre at .Athens. Certain founda- 
tions rather point to this, and to 
such a structure could lie as- 
signed the large marble slab re- 
ferred to by iMr. Ilrownson." 

In the middle of the fiuirth 
kcrkis, counting from the east 
end, in the second row of seats, 
which was cut away to receive 
it. was found a marble block 
(Fiuuke 1), its top placed on a 
level with the top of the first row of seats. Part of the upper 
surface is raised above the remainder and is rougher, evidently 
prepared to have something rest ujion it. It is undoubtedly the 
basis for the throne of some otfieial connected with the the- 
atre, though the throue-fragiueuts found cannot fit it, and must 
be jilaced elsewhere. Similarly, in the fifth kerkis the second 
row is cut for such a block, but tlie block itself is missing. Mr. 
IlrownsoiP’ computed the number of kerkidi's as eleven, with twelve 
stairway’s, which is correct. At the bottom step the average 

*Am. Jour. Arch, vii, p. 2fi7. 



Fa. 1 . — Eueiki.c Tiie.vtke 
Marble BAsI^. 


p. 272. 


*//)('(?., p. 2ij9. 
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width of a kerkis is 3.28 m., of a stairway 0.91 ni. On tlie we^t 
side, at the foot of the onalemnia, tliere is no .s/t/^-hasis to eur- 
res})Ond with that on the east side. 

The slope ijf the cucen is about 20“^ 30' above the horizontal. 

II. THE CANAL. 

The eaiial around the west half of the orchestra is the exact 
counterpart of that on the east, and there is a similar exit for the 
water, which flowed from the middle point of the canal in either 
direction. The drain which receives the water from the canal 
jirobably jiasses under the but lack of time precluded au 

investigation of it. 

Mr. Browu.son,' in his rep(.)rt, mentions "three ill-made and 
ruinous cross-walls " in this canal, and 'Urmises that they prob- 
ably served to support a later flooring over the canal. The third 
i.if these walls, iiieuti(:)iied as extending but half-way across, had 
disappeared before we began to e.xcavate. ddie second was 
found to go but three-fifths of the way across, and both it and 
the first displayed the familiar profile c>f theatre-seafs. There 
were no cross-walls whatever found in the west half of the 
canal. -\s support- for a flooring of either wood or stone they 
should run lengthwise and not across the ctuial. Further, 
neither the orchestra-rim nor the broad step opposite shows any 
cutting for tlie reception of a flooring, and we certainlv cannot 
think of one simply resting on the rim and step. There is no 
compelling reason to suppose the canal covered over and its 
usefulness a- water-channel ami passage-wav impaired in order 
to provide places for thrones, when these could, as in Oropus, fie 
placed in the <irchestra or on a special plattiirm. These walls, it 
they can be called walls, mu-t <-ertainly belong to some verv late 
period, when the theatre wa- no longer used for its original 
purposes. 

The outside ot the orchestra-rim, 1. c.. that forming a side of 
the canal, was stuccoed. Two or three lavers are visible, and 
Were painted in dark green and red on the white ground. The 
design is of vine-leaves and bunches of grajics — certainly a 
fitting one for a theatre. The colors wore not visible when 


’ Hi//., pp. 207, 274, 
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tlie rim was first excavated, but needed the cleansing of rain and 
air to bring them out and render it possible to distinguish them. 

III. THE ORCHESTRA. 

The orchestra was not jiaved with stone.' This is made cer- 
tain by the fact that no paving blocks were found, by the shape 
of the tu[i of the rim bounding the orchestra, and lyv the existence 
in places of a peculiar pavement, made of lime laid on in a coat- 
ing 0.01m. to 0.02 m. thick.® Traces of it were found (1) in the 
lower end of the east ixtrodos. {2) in the orchestra near liy in front 
of tin- jii‘os/:i iiion. (3 1 correspondingly in the west and (^4) 

on the west side of the orcliestra opposite the first stairway, near 
the step. Careful search failed to show any in the western half 
of the orchestra in general, while }>ai't of the eastern half had 
heen dug too deep in 1892 to atford any hope of finding it there. 
It undoubtedly once existed all over, but gradually wore away or 
was destroyed in the later ro[iairs. AVherc it appear' it represents 
an ancient p’ltomn, which is shown by levelings to be that of the 
second period, the period of the eon'truction of the Charonian 
stairs and of the curui and orchestra in general. In the last 
period, that of the permanent marl»le proslYrdin/. the orehestra was 
higher.'® This is proved by the stylobate, where some of the 
stones are unworked on the lower [)art of their face, showing 
that this was eoveri'd, whereas the level of the lime pavement 
lies 0.19 m. below the top of the stylobate and about 0.12 m. below 
the orchestra-level of the last period. The //;■<;.?/, (’//'h/i-'tylobate is 
0.32 m. above the rim of the orchestra. There was, then, in the 
period of the lime-p<//o//m, a sloi>e from /ire-s/.v/do// to the limit of 
orchestra of about 0.13 in., which in the last period was increased 
to 0.23 m. This slope, when compared with the whole diameter 
of the orchestra, is so slight that the dauee-movements would not 
Ire in the slightest degree afiected, and it would scarcely he 
visible to the eye. while yet assisting drainage and helping — 
though in a small degree, to be sure — to raise the persons in the 
s/re//f-half of the (ircliestra above those in the eu/'tvohalf. 

Hbil , p. 272. 

^ In the inscription relative to the theatre in Delos, quoted in BVH. xviii 
p. 108 hot , the words tt]v opx'H^Tpo.v rov Oedrpov Karaxp^^^o.'- '■eein to reter to 
process of this kind. 

^^Am. Jour. Arch, vii, p. 2<)5. 
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3T(.ii‘/iS 0/1 Tin/i of Orrln H/'t/ , On tliG in>iilc‘ ot tlic rini 
suiToundiug half of tlie orchestra are sundry masons' marks, here 
reproduced. Counting from the ea-t end. the l>t, '2d, dd. 7tli. 10th. 
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Fie ' 2 . — KKhiKi.v Tukairk mark> on rim of C)kch kstra 

loth. 14tli. l-iitli, 21st and 22d 'tones, whieli form tlie half-circle, 
have no marks: the dth and IGtli stones liave cuttings (or natural 
breaksjbut these are not intelligible as letters ; the remaining stones 
have letters distrilmted as represented in Fioi ke 2. It will be 
noticed that about half of the stonc' bear no marks, and that the 
rest art‘ not arranged to bring the letters in alphabetic order. This 
suggests tliat the stones are not in the order in whiili they were 
originally put, and it is probable that oilginally the alphabetic 
order WU' that of the 'tones, and that at a later pei'iod repairs 
were instituted in the orcliestra-rim which threw imt many of the 
marked stones, rejilacing them by unmarked, and re-arranged 
those still remaining <if the old lot. The .shape of the stones is 
such that they can belong only in the position where thev now 
are. torndng one side ot the canal, so that the lettered stones 
probably date troni the earliest period of the lowered orchestra. 
It is Certain that masons marks of this sort cannot be jinlged by 
the same criteria for ilate as the letters of a decree or on a grave- 
sfel.p. The tendency would be to ju-eserve (dder forms. The 
V and the g have i[uite an ancient look, but can hardlv date tin- 
theatre nuire closely than tlie arguments from other sources. 
They cannot be later than the latter half of the fourth centur\’. 
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Before leaving the subject of the orchestra it is proper to 
state, for the henetit of future visitors to Eretria. that the marble 
slab covering the “ vesica-shajied aperture in the tunnel under 
the orchestra is not in situ, but was put where it is bv us. I 
believe that this hole is meant to afford entrance from below into 
the orchestra back of the centre when a jday rer^uired it. It 
could easily have been reached by a temporary ladder in the 
tunnel. Further, tlie stoue [)laced upright at the top of the stairs 
in the centre of the orchestra where they are broken was put there 
by us to prevent the entrance from tilling up. 

IV. THE PARODOI. 

Mr. Capps'- has disc-ussed these and given the explanation of 
their slope, which is less than that at (fropus, and more than that 
at Megalopolis. The east parodns had been excavated in 1892 
without bearing the fact of the slope sufficiently in mind, so that 
our first task was to ]>artly till it up, b()th in order to restore the 
proper level and in order to get a road for our carts from the 
orchestra. The true slope, whicli is about 80' from the hori- 
zontal. was determined in three ways: (a‘i by the slope of the 
courses of the anahmnta, which is the same as the slope of the 
parndds ; [b) by the existence of a sill in sdn in the front wall of 
the parasbenion, 1.2o m. above the orchestra level. and which 
must be for a door from the parudu.-,. thus giving a fixed point in 
the slope: (c) by the fact that beyond this door the wall of the 
jiarodijs is worked smooth above a certain slanting line, all belo\v 
the line being left rough, since it was under the earth anel not 
visible. The slope of the west jinrodos was similarly determined. 

The great mass of earth of the cocea exerted continually a 
lateral thrust upon the anahiiiinnl<t until, pixibably aided by earth- 
(piakcs, they were in time precipitated into the parodoi. while at 
the same time the front wails of the pardskeida suffered a similar 
fate. A good many seat-blocks from the upper part of tlu' envea 
also fell in. The result was that the pnroibn were filled with a 
confused mass of large blocks of stone which rendered excavation 
extremely difficult. Four courses, each 0.45 m. high, are the 
most that are in situ in either lOudemnui above the surface of the 
parados. 

"Amer Jour. Arch, x (ISgSt, p. 277. 


'Oblii.. p. 342. 
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In front of the 'aiKileiiunatn. conimeneinii' in the ea^'t parodos 
14.23 111 . from the foot of the annleniiaa, in the west purodos 
10.50 in., are }ioro> fouiulations having the same slope as the 
aiiakiiiiiiatn. On tliese foundaticni-; there remains in Mime places a 
.second course of orfhiisfufin'. 0.63 m. high and (1.45 m. wide. IVe 
may assume that once other coui>es were aliuve these, the whole 
Serving as a supporting, strengthening wall to an uiudenima which 
showed signs of caving in. 

In each pacidos at a point opposite the respective end-wall' 
of the paciskenia are traces of bnttres.'es to the anidenimaf" 0.H3 rn. 
wide and extending 0.63 m. (0.60 m.) into the parodoi. In the 
east parodos the lowest visible stone of the bnttres.' is cut down 
and prolonged half-way across the parodos. In the west parodos 
the corresponding stone is separate from the buttress and is 
wider. Such buttresses and such stones in the surface of the 
parodoi look like the parastadis and ^siHs of doors. This is a 
natural place for dour' in the [mrodoi — ojiposite the ends of the 
prolongations of the proske/doii. and this is the arrangement at 
Epidaurus. IVhat are the indications for other parastnd.es across 
the parodoi? The marble fronts <.if the jiaraskenia do not extend 
to the end of the wall', but .'tO[i at the intcr.'eetion of the front 
and end-walls. In the end-wall projecting into the east parodos 
there is a stone which is rough as if broken otf,'^ and in the west 
parodos a corresponding stone whidi projected some 0.6(-) ni. into 
the parodos was cut away through the mistake i.if a workman.*^ 
It cannot be a 'ill: it is a metre above the /lu/'cdo.s-level at that 
point. It indicates rather that the end-walls were prolonged 
beyond the marble tront in pa rastades. With two jiarastailes and 
a .sill a door is established. A sill acros.~ the whole doorway is 
not essential. Ao architectural members were found which 
could be a.'sigued to the doors, so that their reconstruction must 
be based on a comparison with those in other theatre.s — Epi- 
daurus, for example. 

In digging in the west parodos at about 0.60 m. to 0.70 m. 
above the ancient level, there was noticed a thick layer of marble 
chips. This is interesting as showing the level here at the time 

'Hhid., p. .341. 


"Ibid., p. .342. 
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when the work of destnictioii of the iiiarhle parts of the theatre 
was carried on for the lime-kilns, one of which was cut in the 
carea it>elf, near the east parudos. 

V. THE PARASKENIA (PLATES I, II. III). 

In the first period of the theatre the parnskeriia were two tower- 
like projections from the -s/.v //c.'’ When, in the second period, 
the orchestra war- moved north and lowered, we mav suppose 
that new paraiktiiiii were Iniilt out from the ■iratiinc fro/is. but 
their exact ^ize and .-hape is niicertain, for the reason that the 
plan of the present jidi'n.^Lniiii shows only one period, and that a 
later one. They may have coincided with the present plan, or 
they may have more resembled the old. The fact that the com- 
pleted circle of the orchestra is .-onie distance from the pn.iskeition 
makes it seem probable that they pn.jected further then than now. 

In the theatre as exv-avated tlie juirt/cit iiki are lony narrow 
rooms [ef. Pl.vte T. ABCDEF. A'B'(''Jj'E'F') which bound 
the p«/' 0 (/c/ on one side. Their front-walls'" are of marble and for 
3.85 m. [AB. A'B') are a })rolonyation of the marble prusL nion. 
Then an ol>li(pie angle is made ami Uie walls (Bf\ B'C’) run 
some Id.Si.i m. along the parodoi, gradually approaching the 
anale/iiiiiatu. The back-walls, 2.30 m. to 2.50 m. distant, are 
jtarallel with tlie front, and are a continuation of the scdcime 
froiis. The end-walls (IT), ("7)') are of poorer material than the 
others, and do not go ditwn even to tlie floor level. This was no 
great weakness, as all the thrust of the roof came upon the side- 
walls. It seems not impossible that the puravkodii once extended 
further than at present. The end-walls certainly seem later than 
either front or back-walls. 

About four metres from the outer end> of the pani.^kt/i'a are 
doors, already mentioned, opening into the pi/rudni. The marble 
sill of that in the east pani.^kt iiiiui is >till in .'i/ti, U.b5m. above the 
prosAcjn’oc-stylobate. In the west parnsli niim the marble has 
disajipeared and a block of poros is in its ]>lace. These sills give 
the floor level of the jKirnslrnid at these [loints. .Vnother point is 

'^Am. Jour. Arch, vii, p. 2-39. 

''The poros foiuuLitioiis of these are not laid on an incline, as stated in Am. 
Jour. Arch, x, p. 341. 
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got bv the height of the eross-wulls ^IF.A'F'. That on tlie east 
is 0.'28rn. above the /;/y)5AY/(ej/(-stylobate; tliat on the west a trifle 
less. The floors of the parusUnia must have had an upward ineline, 
fur in the ea>t /)^ov/.s7n7i/o;(, starting from the cro>s-wall mentioned, 
a ledge runs with a slope upward along the back-wall, and where 
it ceases its line is continued, indicated Ity the diflerent surface of 
the stone above and below. The ledge arose as follows. When 
the new upper p)art of the scaLnat fruns i hatched as “Late Wall — 
Good” on I'L.tNi was built on the old foundation, since it was not 
so thick as the wall it replaced, the prolongations of the latter in 
the back-walls of the pur'isloiin [U'ojected beyond the new wall. 
To remove this Iflemish the faces of these back-walls were cnt 
down until they corresponded ti.i the new front line. This was 
naturally done only down to the floordevel, below which the 
wall was left intact, forming the edge mentioned. In the west 
piirii.-fkeiuoii there is no ledge, bnt. as in the east, a thick layer of 
roof-tiles and 'nUfT.i'if shows where the floor was. ■ Above the 
roof-tiles were blocks from the walls, i e.. the roof fell first and 
the walls caved in on top. TJelow the cross-walls a steji led to 
the level prevailing back of the proikenlon. which level in the 
period of tlje marble was above tliat of the earlier 

period, just as the orchestra was higher. 

The height of the ji'icisktiiia is the next problem. That the 
jirii.'lciiioii wa< Doric was determined by the excavators of Ispl.''' 
A fragment of one of the columns shows that the visible front 
part was channeled, while the back was left simply rounded, and 
on each side a segmetit was cut ofl so as to make a flat surface 
for the attachment of the phcil.cs. Among the finds of 1895 was 
a trigly[ih ot bluish marble 0.2o ui. wide and O.-il m. high, with a 
bit of metope on either side. The evidently corresponding Doric 
ijeiin have mutules 0.204 m. long, with a distance of 0.048 m. 
between them. From these we make out the combined width 
of triglyph and metope as 0..304 m., three times which is 1.512 in., 
or just the axial distance of the columns of the priish itinnF which 
piroves that the triglyph and the (pisa come from the proskenion. 
There were, accordingly, between each i)air of columns two 


'‘ih,,!., p. -A-A. 


'’Am. JeuK Aki'h. VII. p. 204, 
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triglyplis and three metopes. lu the theatre at Athens there were 
one triglyph and two meto[)e.s; at Oropus there were three tri- 
glyphs and four metopes. 

Mr. Fossum,''' finding an Ionic i-orniee which had an angle eipud 
to that at B. surmised that the l)oric proskenioit wa-^ continued 
on the sides in the Ionic order. But thi:^ ju.xtaposition of l)oric 
and Ionic is. I hclieve, elsewhere unknown. The ohject of the 
change of order would be to obtain for the pari/ike/n'a a o-reater 
height than was possil)le with the Doric system unle-s its propor- 
tion> were unduly increased. Suppose that the Ionic order was 
used in this way. Its slenderer proportions would bring the 
parii.'^kcnkt. as far as any calculations from the few remaining 
fragments can be made, well above the pru-'ikt/iioii: but looked at 
from the outside they would present what is an impossibility in a 
luiildiiig of this kind — a tiled roof a trifle over two metres above 
the ground. Difiiculties also arise if one can pi'ove a direct 
t-ommunication between the paoi-'^kaii'i and the late wings of the 
si.eiic. The only reason for having the jxtraske'nia higher than the 
priiiht'iiioii is to gain head-room inside. M'e must see if this is 
necessary. If found unnecessary this mu't be counted as a 
point against it. The height of the proskenion has been usually 
taken at 8.40 m.,“ and a place to test the pos>ibility of the pro- 
longation (.)f the Doric order at this height in the y/u/'us/.v/c'u is 
furnished by the doors already mentioned which lead from the 
into the ind-oiioi. The >ill of the door in the east juirn- 
sl'tii'ioii was stated above. is 0.95 m. above the p/'os7.t7/(b//-stylobate. 
Dialucting this from 8.40 m. and <leducting also the height of cor- 
nice. (fc, we have remaining somewhat less than two metres, just 
enough room for a door. The very fact that the door is placed 
where it is rather implies that the above is true. They put the 
door as far out as was possible and yet ha\ e head-room. The 
natural place would he still furthcT- up the but the slojie 

prevented this being done. 

The cornice-block with the angle must he assigned somewhere, 
and there are two places where it can go, either on the front wall 
of a second story of the skoie, or, if there was no second >tory, on 
the back-wall at the angle if, at a height such as to make a 
Ihhi.. p. 2t)5. I bhl., p. 265. 
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decorative background in connection with the scuenue fnm.i. A 
second story of the pirniskeniii is, however, required, for the tile- 
fragments found in them show that the roofs were so covered, 
and roofs of tiles at the level of the ground are impossible. If 
there was a second story, the Ionic order is necessary in order to 
gain the requisite height without having unduly heavy coluinns. 

The most reasonable supposition accorilingly is that the purii- 
slei'iii, like stone in various parts of Greece, were essentially Doric 
in their lower story, that the ceiling of this was on the same level 
as, and a continuation of, the iiodiiini of the prosleri'ion : and that 
there was a second story. Ionic in order, with half columns in its 
front wall, and with roof at a level to suit the shene. From this 
upper story there was irnnicdiate access to the podnnn of the 
jn'osl.udon. and to it one passed from the ground-level outside by 
means of doors in the end-, or from the wings of the -d'ene through 
doo]'s in the back-walls. 

Mr. t’a[ips’' advocates a means of communication between 
sJi'C/'ie and p'lvodoi, rid the wings (tf the .'Inie and the jm rnslr/iiii . 
The excavations of 1895 showed that any such thing in tlie wings 
was out of the qtu'stimi. These belong wholly ti.i the upper level. If 
there were -tail’s or ramps they must be in the jinrii.^l.eidii. Ihunps 
I think are excluded because of the steep gradient which would 
be necessary on account of the limited room. If there were 
stairs, wood was a more natni’al material than stone, as occupy- 
ing less space, and if wooden, they have long since rotted away. 
Xothing appeared to decide definitely either for or against them, 
though certain stones in the west inici.^heidijn ((d on in. \x), 0.45 m. 
above the poros block replacing the door-sill, can be e.xplained as 
something on winch a wooden flight of stairs rc-ted. Perhaps 
the cutting in the top of the back-wall luatr by has also some 
siginficanee in this connection. Similar stones fail entirelv in the 
cast jh! rnshonOn . 

One of the points to be observed in the construction of dressing- 
rooms for the actors was their ready acccssihility, as the changes 
of costume had often to be made very quickly. In the later 
periods of the theatre at Eretria, tlic space between the jiroskenton 
and the .N-nnme fro/i.-<, and esjiecially the two /»ovc5/c7eVn were of a 


Am Jccr. Arch, x, p. a-14. 
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size fully -uffieient for dressino--rooiiis, and to one who rejects 
the old view of a raised stage seem particularly suited for this, as 
being in such immediate connection with the orchestra. Another 
room which cciuld easily have sn[iplemented those already men- 
tioned in their dressing-room use is the much-discussed tunnel 
rrnder the .'l.-erie, and it may very well he that this was in part the 
purpose of its construction. The view which makes this a direct 
passageway for sacred processions from the neighboring temple, 
seems to me completely untenable. It were, surely, no very 
great hardship to ;^k tlie priests and tlieir followers to proceed a 
hundred feet or so further and enter by the east poroJus, who>e 
easy slope atibrded far more opportunity for dignity and pomp. 
Foi’ tliem t(.i gather up their trailing robe.s and clamber down 
the steeii step' into the tunnel” and tile out one by one through 
a narrow door into the orchestra, would rob the processi<>n of its 
chief virtue and turn> the whole thing into a three. Perhaps the 
ch(.)rus, freed from the necessity of fre<pient change' of costume, 
still med through all period' the s/.icc, or they too may have 
dressed themselves below, while the sJ:uic was devoted to the 
storage ot stage-properties not wanted for the immediate occasion. 

But the use as grecn-rooiii' was not the only purpose of the para- 
si-enin. There was aiuither object in their making which is certain, 
whereas the former is but probable. There were many occa'ions'^ 
where plays reeptire that an actor enter fioim the paruJu.^. the 
common place of entrance fur the chorus. It wa-, of course, 
perfectly possible at all times for [)cr'on' to come from outside 
the dotvii the full length of either y"or»/o-j, but scenic illusion 
was accomplished suthciently if aceeS' to the purodus was gained 
])art way down it' descent, wliile the conveidence of the actors 
was much better suited, if, already behind the /u'esi/t’/ub/u they had 
only to pass into either pdrasluiioa and through the door into the 
pnrodos, than if they were compelled to go outside the shene and 
come down the ^vhole lengtli of the juirodij-i from the level of the 
ground out'ide. 

Am. Jock. Arch. vii. p. 

Best collected and discii'scd li_v E. Bodensteixkr in Jnh rhaclifr f ar I'lnssischr 
PlaloUyie. xix, Suppleinent-luind, pp. 703-721. Co, aUo, pp. OSOf. 
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VI. MISCELLANEOUS FINDS. 

Here may be mentioned a small gold ring, lust by some spec- 
tator, with curious signs on the part where it widens for a seal. 
Eitfhteen bronze coins came one by one from various parts of the 
theatre. They range in date from the third century b.c. to tlie 
second A.n., and are of Euboea. Boeotia, Athens. Corinth, with two 
or three Roman coins. few unimportant fragments of sculpture 
and an insignificant piece of an inscription (A’o. b in the list of 
inscriptions disco\ered at Eretria in IML')) are all that can be 
noted in these clashes. ' 

In 1891 were tiuind numerous throne-fragment.'.-^ We tound 
a number more, and chief among them- — from the n est /iurndn.^. 
the back of a throne, entire, with side pieces, one attached, the 
other broken oif but lying near the large fragment. In the shape 
of the back and the form of the sculptured decoration it resembles 
very closely the throne' in the theatre at ( h’opus. just across the 
strait, and undi.iubtedly in each place the period of their introduc- 
tion into the theatre was the same. We may }ierha}is l)e allowed 
to surmi'c that, as in Oropus, this and similar thrones were 
placed in the orchestra, unless they could be given a place on the 
platform which perhaps e.xisted in the middle /.tv'/.l-s. 

The architectural marldes present little new beyond what was 
found in 1801. A marlde triglyph from the jn'oskeinoi} has already 
been mentioned, and so ha\e the eorre.'ponding i/eisa. In the 
Ionic order was f< lund a new piece of a marble half-column with 
back-piece U.41 m. srprare. The width of a flute is O.Ool m. and 
of the adjacent fillet O.Uld m. Vari(.iu 3 gr/se and cornices w’cre 
also found, but need not be rnentiuned severally. Many teiTa- 
cotta fi/iJjp.vi'e, nearly all broken, came from the jxirosl.eiiin and 
from the ^mro'loi. 

This year also Ionic half-columns and caiiitals in })uro' were 
found, whole or in fragments, in the theatre and in the newly-dis- 
CMjvered gymnasium. These may possibly come from the round 
basis now- enclosed w-ithin the west wing of the .'•I'c/ic, making a 
structure somewhat like the choragic monument of Lysicratos. 
without its scpiare base. To this must belong a fragment built 


“Am. Jour. Arch, vii, p. ‘ 2 ~ o . 
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into the adjacent wall of the sl.t’ne, a bit of ro<.)f, of poros cut to 
imitate overlapping tiles, which are in sha^ie like larg'c leaves. 

Theodore AVooi.sev IIekrmance. 

XoTE. — It gis’es me pleasure to acknowledge my indehteness to 
Dr. Dorpfeld for a number ot helpful sugge^tion^. 


FDAGMEXT OF A DATED PAXATHEXAIC AMPHORA. 


In the gymnasium excavated at Eretria by the American 
School in May and June, ISbo, north of the room where the 
four basins were found 01 isec A/ik Jour. Arrji.. xi. p. loG) 
there was a -^mall triangular space formed by the intersection 
of three walls. M"ater-pi[)es ran across its tloor, and iit their 
level amidst other rubbish the vase-fragnmnt here reproented 
was found (Fiuere 1). Its three sides measure 0.095 m., 0.085 
ni. and 0.08 m. IVritten KiovrjSor i> the inscription I\o\efx(ov. 
To the loft of the inscription is a vertical band of blai-k 0.01 m. 
to 0.013 m. in n idth. Practically all the ]iaint has disappeared 
and the ditfereiit color of the clay where the paint once stood 
alone permits the letters to be made out. The Kiovi)h6v direc- 
tion of the inscription, the size of the letters and the black 
band beside them make it certain that this is a fragment of a 
Panathenaic ainphoro. and that noXe/aw!' is the name of an 
archon, which dates it in a particular year. Above the P isxusible 
the vertical hasta. of another letter which we are to take as N and 
read IloXegcoa. 

The Panathemiic iirnphorde. whole or fragmentary, which liear 
orctio/ir' names, are fourteen in number and belong to ten several 
years. ‘ This is no place to discuss those (iiiij)lior<ie.ivo\\\ the artis- 
tic stand[ioint, as on this side our new fragment has no data for 
comparison. It may, however, be worth while to note a few 
things about the inscri[>tions they bear. In three instances — in 
the years 333-2, 332—1, 328-7, the word apx^^v precedes the 

' Cy. Rayec et Colliuxos, Hiaturie de ht Ciraynique yreL\pie, p. 14U ; Crlichs, 
Beltrayf Kunt,iycsc/iic/ife, p. 44ft’; Aniinh dell' luMitnt':, 1877, pp. 2‘,)4-332 
(.J. DE Witte) ; Monunteiiti, x, pi 47-4Sa, 481’, Xo. 8; BCH. vi, p. lt>8. 
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name: in eight — for the years 3ti7— tJ, 33t3— 5, 332—1. 324-3 
(twice), 323-2, 321-0, 318-2, apxa>v follows the name. A second 
vase for 330—5 has following the ardioii's name. The two 

fragments of the year 347-0 do not allow the order to be deter- 
mined with certainty. That tlie variation in order is only a 
variation, and i.s not to be taken as a positive indication of date, 
is shown by the ■occurrence in one year (332-1) of both forms, 
each of which is also found before and after that date. Besides 
this variation of order there are two iuipin-tant changes in the 



Fig. 1, — EKEi'Ki.e (lY.MN.i.'-ic.M, Fkigment ok a Fax.vtiien-aic Amphora. 

ins<Tiption> of this iicrioil. The tir^t is the u.^e of the new 
alphabet in the old formnla tov ’A0eve0ev d0Xov^ which remained 
in this form until after 33i) n.c., though a^ fir back as archons’ 
names on nnij^ihoroe extend (3(J7 Js.c. i they are alwavs in the new 
alphabet. The second change was the introduction of the 
KtovTjBov direction of writing, most probable in 347 B.c., as vases 
of that year are found with both this way and the older way of 
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writing ulong the pillar. Another vv'uy in which the inscriptions 
of these arrijihorae vary is in their several relations to the two pillars 
between which the goddess stands, tsoinetimes tmv ’A0^vr]Oev 
adXcov is alongside the pillar to the right, sometimes alongside 
that on the left, the (O-c/ajH-inscriptiou taking the unoccupied 
place. Most iixMpiently the two inscriptions are on the inner 
sides of the two pullars, but in one case in 336 n.c., and regularly 
after 3d4 (including one vase of that year j, one inscription is on 
the inner side of tlie pillar to the left (as one faces the vase), and 
the other is on the outer side of the right-hand pillar. 

To return to our fragment. The oidy urcho)i hearing the name 
of Polemon of whom we know held othce in the year 312—11 B.r.^ 
The latest of the dated iiinjihoiAt hitherto known is of the year 
313-12, so that tlie dhcovery of this fragment enaliles the list of 
dated o.injihorKe to be brought one year further down than was 
before pussihle. If the custom of juitting an inscription to the 
right of each pillar, which ]irevailed just }irevi(tusly to this date, 
was still followed, we are in no position to say from wltat part of 
the vase this fragment comes, for it is too small to show traces of 
Athena’s dress, ■which alone could tinally settle the cptestion. 

It is a matter of intere>t that tliis fragment was li.nind at 
Eretria, and the place of its tinding may he taken as showing that 
on the spot where the [U'escnt gytimasium was unearthed there 
once stood anotlier, an older, gymnasium, in which a victor once 
dedicated the prize he won at the P<iih(t!iei'n!<L of 312. The 
Pa nntln iKiiii of 312-11. coming in the lii->t year of the 117th 
Olympiad, were not the (treat which fall in the third 

years of the Olympiads. 

TlIKOnoUE Wool.SEY TfEEHM.tXCE. 

XuTE. fit the piOhiiii (It' V<jiTCSjiiynil‘i net Iftih.iiiqilt, I, p. 215, 

M. Mautiia publishes a fragment (Xo. 3) of a L’anathenaic 
(t/njjfioni, but knows no fourth-century iirrl'ini whose name would 
lit the remaining letters. Tlte.-'C are • ^ El- pHhu' 

shows beh)w them, /. e., the inscription is not KiovijBov, l)ut resem- 
bles tho.sc of the years 367 and 347. Is it not ]K)>sible that tlu' 
H is the initial of H P X E N, as in 336, and that before it we have 
as the end of the name of an arclnni? To go only into the 
’ey. Diod. Sic. 19:77 ; Dion. Hat... Dinar. 9; CIA. ii, 72 &b 1. SO. 
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period between 367 and 347, when we know this direction of 
writing prevailed, there are a number of urchons' uame< whieb are 
available: 364, Timok rates; 363, Charikleides; 360, Kallimedes: 
357, Agatbokles; 356, Elpiiies; and, 347, Tbeniistokles. Anj 
further determination, however, is impossible. 


T. Ak 11. 



THE HTMEXSTOXS OF THE ATTIEXA PARTHEXOs. 


The Parthenon, the liiu-lie-^t iiroditrt .'f (ireck arL'liitertur, . 
adoriieil with the ino^t perfect tronis of (Jreek seiilptnre, \va^ a tit- 
ting home for I’heiilias' masterpiece, tin- chr\ ^elephantine r-tatuc 
('(f thegoihles- Atliena. Itenewed iiiterc't lias keen arou-ed in that 
workhy the di'ccverie' of the hetiormant and N^arvakion Athena', 
and the re[nihlication of two (’rimean medallion' identified a- 
copies Ilf the Paitheiios bv 7\ieserit/',kv. .\gain. T>orpfeld'> remea — 
urement of the plan-features ot the Parthenon, iiieludiiig the 
e.xtant trace.' of the Partheno'-pi.‘de'tal. and the recently propo'cd 
plan' of Durm ami Maym- to piv'erve and re'tore the fast crunih- 
ling mill' of that temple, have turiieil the atteiitii.m of arelneolo- 
gists in the direction of metrologic i-onpiutation-- as a necessai'\ 
jireliminary to conjectural recou'truetiou'. whether of the teinph 
or of the image it wa^ built to house. 

In view of this, it was thought that the following inve'tigation 
of the dimeU'ioii' of the Fheidian -tatue. the outgrowth of an 
examination of a paper by Profes.'or -\tlianasios Klionsopoulo'. or 
the University of Atheii'. might not be without the interi.-t ot time- 
lines'. In IsO-o, a little pamphlet by Pi-ofes'or Uhou'opoulo' 
appeared entitled : 'O TlapOerun'. '■ e pri'h if rii/niiisf fhe jirnpoft'd jihir'-' 
for tho rt'stoi'iitjoii of the Partin' iioo . irifli flu' .^apprstiiiti oi n //tcfJiod jnr 
Its iiresercati'o/i." In this able and interC'ting monograph. ( ’haptei' 
E' (pp. 4o to HO') is devoted to iptestious relating to the size and 
position of the statue of Athena. Here the author ad\ anee' one 
or two theories on wdiich arcluvologists may well take i'sue with 
him. It is the purpose of this article to briefly review the chapter, 
and to point out the iptestious which 'eein to ha\ e needle''l\ 
troubled the author. 

AYriting coneeriiing the principle of economy U'cd in the con- 
struction of the Parthenon, especially in the 'ubstitution of cheajier 
for more co'tly material in places tvhere it could not be detected 
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by the eve, lie illustrates his point by calling to mind the well- 
known oblong space in xYincdb'. paveil witli coniinon stone instead 
of with Peiitelic marble like the rest of the floor, lloetticher, in 
lii^ Parthenon investigations, had supposed this spot to indicate the 
;[iosition of the table on which the [irizes tor victors in the i’ana- 
thenaic games were depositeil. lihoii.so[ionlos, on the coiitrai'y, 
with others, thinks that sne-h a radical architectural departure 
could have been made only for some more permanent article of 
furniture than a table, and conld have marked the site ot nothing 
less important than the imagi- of Athena. ITe says: -‘Had it 
stood in Poetticher's alcove, which i' paved like the rest of the 
temple, Iktinos and his co-worker- would ha\ e used in vain twenty- 
four square metres of Pentelic marlde." So far his reasoning is 
good, although the area is overstated; f u only 18. b sq. m. are 
demanded by the pnqM.irtii.ms of the pedestal of the A^arvakion 
ciipy pre-eiitly to be discussed, and only lo.('!24 sq. m. of marble 
flags were sa\ ed by the -ubstitution of stone ones in the actual 
f leation. lie ue.vt proceeds to advance again-t Boettii-her's theory 
another argument, namely, the size of the statue: saying that if it 
1 . ally was as large as Pliny says it was (SH. xx.xvi. 18). tweiity- 
si.x cubits in height, there wa- no room for it. either in 1 ’oetticher’s 
alcove or in the temple itself 

lie then tries to jirove this astonishing statement liy flgures, 
b.ising his calculations upon a eidiit of 0.444 m. derived from a 
(d’cfk f )ot of O.dOf; in., and thus makes the 'tatue ll.-')44 m. high, 
ddiis figure he a]iplies to the chryselephantine statue itself, exchi- 
-ive of the base, which liethiidcs I’liny wotdd have mentioned had 
hf included it in his dimen-ions. because of the varying heights 
vhich pede-tals may have, whether the -tatue be large or small. 
I’liiiy tells Us, in the passage just cited, that the base in question 
bad nqii'esenteil in relief npiin it the birth of Painlora, twenty 
gods being ]iresent at the scene. Tlie least possible height of sueh 
a ba-e llhousopoulos eonelinlo- luii-t lie as much as 2.b0 m. This, 
added to the figure already propo.-ed for the image, gives ns a total 
of 14.044 m. as the height of the statue and its base. Xe.xt, from 
various iudieations of an architectural character, Ithousopoulos 
estimates that the ceiling of tlie i-ilbi was 1:3. .bo m. fi'om the floor. 
This would make the statue 0.b44 m. higher than the structure of 
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the temple would permit, a <litiieulty which he overcomes by sug- 
gesting that the height of the Athena I’arthenos, as given in our 
editions of Pliny, is wrong. Tlie majority of the extant manu- 
scripts go back no further than the fourteenth or iifteenth century 
of the Christian era. while the earlier are incomplete, leaving 
ara[)le time for the texts to have been corrupted and the copyists 
to have carelessly written xxvi for Pliny's xvi.* Sixteen cubits 
would make the statue jiro}(er 7.1<>4 m. liigh. Adding the con- 
jectured base, we have a total of h.OUd ni. Pausanias (i. 24. 5) 
tells us that the Xike, which tlie goddess held in her hand, 
measured nearly four culiits. which accoi’<liug to Khousoi)Oul()3'' 
<-alculations would he 1 .77i> m., or one-fourth the size of the .Vthena 
herself. Aside from the maituscript testimony. Professor Rhou- 
sopoulos would regard a height even of twelve cubits = '>.328 m. 
as a probable one for the statue without the pedestal. 

This is the argument made by Rhousopoulos. The three points 
on which a close e.xamination will perhaps show tliat he is in error, 
are the following : (1) d’he height of the ba.'c : 1 2i Pliny's figure ; 

(3) The ratio i.f the height of Xike to that of Athena. 

Let us consider the first, the height of the base. Rhousopoulos 
is hasty in assuming that Pliny, if including the base in his 
measurements, would have mentioned it. ^Ve find in few ancient 
writers the accuracy which modern scholarship demands, but, on 
the contrary, always the tendency to make a story sound as bigas 
possible. This is especially true in Pausanias (v. 10), who gives 
as the dimensions of the temple of Zeus at Olympia 230 by 0.5 
feet. Excavations have proved that the temple jiroper was only 
200 feet long by Stij feet wide', ami that he included in his 
figures the lower step of the stereobate and a platform. The 
query to-day in the mind of one viewing for the first time the 
Bartholdi statue in Aew-Vork Bay is, Hmr JikjIi is if f — meaning 
the eleva.tion of the torch rather than the actual height of the 
bronze figure of Ifiberty.’ Tlie jiiore natural thing on Pliny’s part, 

’ Neither ttiitement hold- oo.mI tor the leading \la of the XH, the Ihimhergeii-is, 
which chitcs from the tenth century, anel 1"=“ complete for the art-hifttory hooks xxxiv 
to XXX vr 

- Baumeister, Drnk/)nihr, \ol. n. p. IIOI ; Oft/mjf/o, s. r. 

^ ‘'The statue of Liberty in New Y<'rk harbor i- oO') feet hii^h ' {IfJuica Daily 
Juurnal. Sep. 22, 18961 
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We believe, wonlil be t(.i inelnde the base, unless ^olue statement be 
made t(i the eeiitrarv. J.,et us as.-'Ume then, for a working basis, 
2(1 cubir> as the height of tlie whole work. ha'O and 'tatue together, 
and let u- make <itir eakadation". using the old (treek foot of 
'l.2'.>b ni.. which lUioii?o{Mados ein|iloy.s. instead of the >o-called 
Attic foot of U.^ldS 111 ., which seems not to have been the trite 
'tandard of mea-'iirement emyiloyed in the construction of theJ^ar- 
theiion.' The reason f >r thi> choice will lie ayipareiit when we 
c<tme to discii" the 'izc of the wiiigeil A"ike which Athena held 
in her hand. The eubir of tlii:- f lot i^ 0.444 rn.. and it give- us 
a' the height of the 'tatiie 11.544 m. 

\\ hat tlu‘ii imi't be deducted from this number for the base? 
1 >orpteld ‘ gives s.(i4 m. by 4.ii9 m. as the size of the marginal line, 
the trace of which is extant all around the rough-stone pavement, 
and which i- the indubitable -ite of tlu' statue. 'We then have a 
surface s.u4 m. long on which to sculpture in relief at lea.st twenty 
ligures of gods according to Tliiiy ( //A', .x.xxvi. l<si. This would 
give to each individual a space o.4d in. wide, unless we conceive 
that the relief' cX'tellded to the sides of the pedestal, a method of 
Composition which tvuuld break the unity i.>f the scene. If wetake 
tue number proposed by IthoU'o^ioulo.s 1 2.5(1 ni.i.as the height of 
this siirtace. these tigiires must be lite-size or even greati,'!’, and 
ample 'pace would still be left for mouldings. But 0.40 m. 
'tanding-room is an e.\ceedingl\ small allowance for an adult. 
Sitchi a crowded relief could have laid only a eonstrained and 
Inartistic appearance, an impo-sil,ility in a production from the 
hand of I’heidias. 

Turning to the I’arthenon-triez.e. on the I'Ust 'ide where tin' 
t dynipic deitic' are repiX’scnted as sitting and watching the jiass- 
iiig proces'ion. we find in a sjiace of twenty-seven feet, or 8.2-'! 
m.. twenty tig’ures, twelve ot them seated divinities.'' Moreover, 
the design, at least of this frieze, was in all probability the work 
ot the master who e.xecuted the Athena I'arthenos. Seated 
figure', while economizing room, would at the .same time be more 

* IIuLT'r’H. .IZ, 1,2. Rpstiurntnnt] des AfUisrhett : DoRVfc'ELT), 

MiJiheiliiniji'i Athen , vd. \ii, Isyg, j,|, 277-312. 

Athen . vd, VI. plate ii. rHpe.Juceil in Fig 13(;2 d’ Bav.meisters 

' MiniAEi.i'. Per Pnithenn,,. .Vtlie, plati- !4, Hgurps 23-42 ef (Jdfrivs. 
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ill accord with the eliaraeter of the scene, as we see from a similar 
work by Pheidias, the birth of Athena in the east pediment of 
the Parthenon, where only two of fourteen extant figures, mostly 
divinities, are standing. AVe may safely conclude that the sculp- 
tured part of the pedestal was of aliout the same height as the 
frieze sum uinding tlie a//<(-wal], 1.01 m.' The question now arises : 
How much are we to allow for the mouldings of the pedestal ? 

Tlie most perfect replica of the Athena Parthenos in exist- 
ence is doubtless the Atlieiia Ahirvakioii in Athens, which Lange, 
in a paper published a number of years ago. has so eonclu- 
•■'ively ^hown to be a copy of I’heidias' masterpiece. His coii- 
chi<ion is liased upon measuremeuts. taking as the ground of his 
argument the measuring points found on the back of the statuette, 
and also the proportional size of the Xike and the statue proper.® 
Assuming, then, that it is a ineasurwl co[iy, we tind that the plinth 
of theAhirvakiou statuette measuresO.103 ni. in height, the statuette 
]dus plinth, 1.03') m. Letting x equal the height of the Parthenon 
pedestal, we have the following proportion: 1. (>:].=) m. : 0.103 
m. = 11. .ill in. ; x or 1.149 m. AVe had already decided that the 
reliefs of the base must occupy a space of 1.01 m. This verifies 
our conclusion and leaves a margin of 0.139 m. for a narrow 
moulding or possible correi-tion to our calculation. 

The width of the quadrangular outline on the ct7/u-pavement 
demands a base 4.09 m. in de|ith. The back of the A'arvakion 
[ilinth is roughly finislnal and not rectangular. From front to 
back in its widest part it measures 0.333 m. : from right to left, 
0.41 m. The reliefs arc not reproduced, and everything points to 
the conclusion that, excepting possibly in the relative height, no 
attempt at an aci urate copy of the Parthenon pedestal was made. 
However, from 0.-!3;’) m. we can calculate a depth of 3,71 m., just 
38 cm. less than the floor <lemauds, a discrepancy not surprising 
when we consider the careless execution of the Varvakion base.® 

' Pen’kosk. ill bis Principles of Athenian Architecture, gives the average height 
of tlie ee^/((-frie/,e as 3.C3 It. 01 in ). 

^ Die Athena Parthenos, Mitt. Athen., vol vi, p. 1. 

'•’If ll.'iif m. is the eorrect height, O.oOT in. wouUl liave been the true propor- 
tional niea-ure for the depth of the Varvakion plinth. It seems likelv that the 
sculptor accommodated his pedestal to the given dimensions of a block of marble not 
fully one cubit wide by three-nuarters of a cubit deep. Both width and depth are 
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The dimensions, then, of the Partheiion-pedestal were approxi- 
mately 8.04 m. X 4.09 in. X 1.1') m. So low a base may seem 
stran 2 ;e to us with oar modern notions of statuary, for our statues 
have rather high pedestals, often, perhaps, that people may be 
prevented from handling the marbles. There was no need ot this 
in the case of the Parthenos, where, as was also true ot the statue 
of Zeus at Olympia, the [)eople were kept from the image by a 
railing. 

This brings us to tbe second point of disagreement with Khon- 
sopoulos, namely, his proposed emendation of Pliny. If the view 
that the base was included in Pliny's measurements be accepted, 
a view which the height ot the Varvakion plinth and the width 
and spacing of the figures of tlie Parthenon-frieze seem to verity, 
it has been conclusively shown that no such correction is neces- 
sary. There would lie nearly 2.0 m. between the tip of Athena’s 
helmet and the ceiling, according to Rhousopoulos' assumption 
that the cella was 18.50 m. high. Perhaps the distance would be 
even greater, because P)oetticber and others conjecture the ceiling 
to have been fourteen metres from the floor. As Athena's slender 
helmet-decorations rose over a metre from the head-piece, this 
distance to the ceiling would seem even greater than it really 
was. To have the statue till almost the whole space between the 
floor and ceiling, would not have been so distasteful to the Greek 
eye as to ours. 'W'e must also recall the dislike for vacancy seen 
in all Greek reliefs, and in the earlier vase-])aintings, whore 
the unused backgrounds were tilled with zigzags and geometric 
ornaments. The statues of the ancient temples seem always to 
have been large in proportion to the space. It was a criticism of 
Pheidias’ Olympic Zeus that it was too large for its temple. Strabo 

noticeably ocant for the ti^^ure and its attributes. The height of the marble is within 
one millimetre of three and a half Groek feet, m. Thi.s wa-^ jii^t luilf of the 

ordinary statue-size of seven feet, and suggests the probability that the Varvakion 
Athena was copied from s-uch a rnarbh*, rather than din'cily from the chrysele- 
phantine Parthenos image Or we may consider the dimensions of the statuette as 
determined hy the intention of making it half lif<*-size; for the Atinuia herself is 
just about 80 cm high. The mouldings of the pedestal arc not continued round 
the corner-s, and it^ width i-? le'iS than four-third'4, in-'lead of nearly double it-^ depth, 
as indicated by Dorpfeld s measures of the outline on the re//f7-pavement, 4.09 m by 
8.04 m. An enlargement to the original scale would leave unoccupied nearly three 
and a half metres (3.47 m. j of the breadth of the supposed pedestal-outline. 
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describes it as nearlj’ toueliing the ceiling- with its headd'^ The 
same elieet may be seen in the restoration of the statue of A>klepios 
at Epidauros, and from I'ansainas (iii. l!t. 1) we learn that the 
image of Apollo at Amyklai was thirty cubits, that is fortv-tive 
feet, high, and so must have reached nearly to the ceiling. 

Turning to the third [)oint advanced by Hlion>o[ionlos, the rela- 
tive height of the Xike and Athena, the propo-iition made scenis 
preposterous. Imagine a statue holding on its out^tretched arm 
a figure one-third or oiie-foiirth it.' own -ize! d’lie snialh-'t pos- 
sible ratio would be that of 1 to .'). A smaller ratio would give a 
figure so large that Athena could not have 'ipiported it gracet’ully 
and naturally without ajiparent effort. Can we verity the ratio 
of 1 to 0 ? 

Lange, in hi' article Dif Atlnn'i ParthtiKo {MIA. vi. .hi), 
works out some of the dimension' of I'heiiliu'' statue, fui'ing his 
calculations upon the measurements of the Athena Varvakiun 
(JiZ.1, V, 371 1. lie figures, however, with the Attic foot {(t.oth'-' 
m.) and makes the statue 12.012 m. high. Such a foot wouhl 
make the Xike in the hand ot .Vthena over si.\ Englisli feet in 
height, and would preclude the possilulity.or at least the likelihood, 
that l’heidia< copied a liv ing model, 'fhe employment of the ( Jreek 
foot of 0.2tH) m. in the construction of the Parthenos is confirmed 
by the fact that the distance between the crest of Athena’s helmet 
and the ceiling is made greater by more tlian half a metre. and also 
by the observation that the height of the Vai-vakion sratuette. 1 .o;').') 
m., equals 34 (Ireek feet, a round number, which sfioW' that the 
statuette also was made by this standard of measurement. Another 
argument is that this foot gives us a pedestal of a height nearer 
that of the I’arthenon-frieze, to which, wo have shown, the num- 
ber of figures in its carved relief makes it similar. 

Till.- following are some of the measurements given by Lange 
for the N'arvakion statuette: 

Height, including base, - - - - 1 .(l3-') m. 1 2,'. cubits), 
of base. ------ (t.lO^) 

AVidth of base, ------- 0.41 

Depth of base (^right side), - - - 0.:!:)3 {■{ cubit). 

Depth of base (^left sidel, - - - - (t.2S.') 

*®Straho, OetHj I'll pJucii , VIII. 3d8 . aiTTOii-^vov oc <j-)pe.^ov rt Kopvipy r^s 6po<pT}%. 
war €/i(pa<7LV iroLeiP, iav opObs yevTjrat. diavaards, diroaT€yd(7€Lv rbv veuv 
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Xike (without head). . . - - 0.14 

Xike I with calculated head), about O.lti 
Column .'Upporting hand, - - - 0,444 (1 cubit). 

Capital of column (^height ). - - n.OS 

Tbi'C (if column ( lieight). - - - - 0.04 

Diameter of shield. ----- o.40 

Thickne'S ot sole>. ----- (I.Ol-'! 

Head of statue, about - - - , O.IK 

Some of the dimensions of the Parth(,‘nO'. es[iecially tlntse of the 
base. We have already worked out. 

AVith the sculptors of the tilth century B. c.. the head seems to 
have been one-eighth of the height of the t\ hole body. and. as the 
head of the Varvakimi marble measures about 0.10. let us assume 
O.so as its height, exclusive of helmet and sandals. Unfor- 
tunately Lange has neglected to give the height of the Athena 
alone, but careful niea'Urements on a photograph make this con- 
jectui'e very proludile. Dy a 'imjile problem of jiroportion. we 
tind the Parthenos. exclusive of head-gear and foOt-gear. to meas- 
ure b.'.>2 m. But ni. equals dthl-j Greek feet of 0.2 !h; ni. 
each, almost a round number. Could it ui'd be tliat T’luddias 
intended hi' statue to he ju>t thirty feet high t The tigure with 
which We have been ^vorking we noticed tluit Lange gave as 
appi oxiinate. not exact, (.'( iri'ecting hi' 0.1 0 rn. to 0. 090-1, we get 
as the height of the \'arvakion Athena, less her decorations, O.T90 
m.. and then forming our ]iro[iortiou we ha\e 1.0;!1 : 11.144 = 
O.TOii : x: in which x equal' S..ss in., or oO Greek feet, the 
statuiX' of the Athena Partheno'. 

A'--uming“ that the ALirvakion Xike was one-tifth the height of 
the -\theua. or of (1.700 m., we get 0.110 m. which corresponds 
clo'cly to kaugek C'timate of 0.10 m. — 1.041 : 11,144= 0.110 : x 
height of Parthenos Xike. Here x equals l.TTO m., eipials 0 
< Ireek feet,e(pial' .) teet 0)'^^- ins. Lugli^h inea'ure. Pheidias' model, 
then, was .'ix feet high accoi'dingto Greek standards, or almost live 
feet ten in', by ours, certainly tnore than the average height of a 
woman, but not an incredible height.'" Moreover, 1.770 m. is 

Thp hfxid of the Varvakinii Nikei> 

I h(.' -Vntliropi'iiP'lric Tahh* coinpiU-d from the lupa'^ui'i'iiuTits of 1100 Wel- 
lesley -ilLi'leiits by Mi-.-e^ HOI and Wood of the Welle^lev Collei^e Gvmnasiuin 
give> twenty-live ncrtiial 'Izp- lani^ing fnmi 1 4S rn =.j^>3 iticlie^ to 1.72 m. = 67 7 
inche.' 
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contained in 8.88 m. live times, or the ratio hetween the Xike and 
Atliena i< 1 to .>. the hypothesis with which we r-tarted. 

\\ hat was the heiglit of the decorations of the goddess, such as 
her helmet and sandals? These were elaborate ; for I’aiisanias 
tells Us that the former had its crest supported by a sphinx, and 
that on either side of the lielmet were griffins. The Varvakioii 
'tatuette Would leail us to believe that the sipiporters of the secon- 
dary crests were winged horses, and that the griffins decorated 
the ehcek-pieces — as the gem of As[)asios and the medallions found 
in the Crimea show us. T’liny states that the sandals were deco- 
rated with reliefs representing combats of La}iithai and Centaurs. 
Ac'cording to isur calculations they must ha\'c‘ been about 0.1-i m. 
(or a half-foot) high. 

Subtracting tbun U. m. (the height of the N'aryakion copy less 
the plinth I d.TOfI m.. we have o.i.-p; U' the height of the helmet 
and sandal' of the statuette : l.u3.') m. : 11. .544 m. : : (J.lrJij m. ; x 
or 1.510 m. (the perpendicular nieasui’c of tlie helmet and san- 
dals of the rartheuos). But 1.510 m. etjuals 5 Creek feet plus 
0.030 m.. nearly a round number. IVe have seen that the respec- 
tive heights of tlie Xike and -\thcna were rmmd numbers, and 
why should it not be the ease with the base, and with the orna- 
mental ai-ccssories such as the helmet and the soles AVe Tiotieed 
that the dimensions of the A'arvakion plinth did not seem accurate 
measurements. I’o'.'ibly they will tulmit of eori’cetion. Adding 
to 1.140 m. (the number wliieh we estimated as the height of the 
pedestal) this 0.030 m. which seems superfluous in the helmet 
measurements, we lun’e 1.184 m.. equivalent to exactly four Creek 
feet. This gives us. beside' the relief, over half a foot for mould- 
ings. As we estimated tlu' soles at about a half-foot, this would 
leave for tlu' distance from the to[> of the head to the crest of the 
helmet 41 feet. The importance of thus obtaining round num- 
bers as a result of the investigation can hardly be ovei-estimated, 
for Pheidias, in planning his statiuc would not have determined 
uj)on othei’ than full or half feet as his prinei|i:d dimensions. Our 
chief criticism of Lange's investigation of this subject lies in the 
fact that his results are decimal rather than whole nundiers. 

By a odeulatimi similar to what we have already used, we find 
the height of the column on which rested the hand bearing the 
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Xike to have been 16.5 Greek feet, and the diameter of the shield. 
15.07 feet, the latter also nearly a round number. 

To Slim up our results : 

The full heiii’ht of the Parthonos was 1 1 .544 m. or 30. Greek ft. ; 


the base of the P;irthenos equals 1.184 
the ^ike, -------- l.TTti 

the Athena. ------- ,S.,S(S 0 

the helmet, plus soles. - - - - 1.480 

the soles. -------- 0.145 

the helmet, ------- 1.367 

the column, ------- 4.05- 

the capital of the column, - - - u.S02 

the base of the column. - - - 0.446) 

the diameter of the shield, - - - 4.461 


m. or 30. 
or 4. 


or 0.5 


or 4.5 
or 16.76 
or 3.014 
or 1.507 
or 15.07 


Purtherniore, we can verif\ this conclusion in part from ancient 
writers. Taking Pliny's twenty-six cubits as the height of the 
Athena PartheiiO', and Pausanias' four cubits as that of the Nike. 


and comparing their tignres with those derived frion the A'arva- 
kion-statuette. we get the e(juation : 1.776>m. : 11.544 m. = 4 : 26 ; 
or without any correction 46). 165 eipiaP 46.176), which is as 
accurate a result as one could expect. A second look at the 
foot-ineasureiiicnts we have just recorded will convince the reader 
that the cnbit. rather than the foot, was the unit u[)permost in the 
mind of the arti't. and further that the leading ilimeiisioim of his 
colossal statue were originally conceived either as units and mul- 


tiples of one, two. three, four, and five cubits, or as additions of 
such units and multiples. A j)renieditated numerical relation to 
the dimensions of the '‘elln would appeal', if we should assume the 
height of the temple-ceiling to liave hcen 13. -'id m., or i-xactly 
thirty cubits; hut this is mere conjecture. 

The height of the pedestal was ----- 4 feet | 

The height of the separate plinths placeil under 1 

the feet of the statue in the form of Tyrrhe- ) 3 cubits 

nian sandal-soles, and perhaps also of those j 

])laced under the shield and the column, was foot ) 

The height of the statue, barefoot, was 26 cubits 


From the crown of its head to its helmet-crest was - ;> cubits 
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Tlif total lieiglit of tho image was ------- •2ti cuLits 

The clear space above the crest was, [)erhaps, - - 4 cubits 

The height of the ceiling was, perhaps, ----- 30 cubits 


The diameter of the shield was = 10 cubits. 


The height of the base, ami the diameter of the column 


Were - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 1 I’ubit 

The height of the shaft of the column was - - - - s cubits 

The height of the capital of the column was - - - 2 cubits 

The total height of the cohmm was. probably. - - - 11 cubits 

The height of the Xike was ------- 2 _o — 4 cubits 

O 

The collectiw height of column and Xike WU' - - lO euliits 


-\ simple pivjportiim is seen to subsi't not only between the 
height ot the Xike and that of the ^barefoot and Ijureheaded) I’ar- 
thenos (1 : -m. but aKo between the Xike ami the iiedc'tal (?> : 2). 
the column-shaft (1 ; 2). the column-capital dose beneath the Xike 
(2 ; 1). the height of the hdmet-crc't (4 : •'li. and the hy[iothetical 
vacant space between statue and ceiling (1:1). The ratio of the 
elevation of the Xike to the height of the shield WU' ■) : 2. 


The iilan-ilimeiisions of the pedestal ot the Varvakiou statuette, 
forming, as they do, a 3 X 4 rectangle, are incommen'urate with 
either of the quadrangles marked in the pavement, tine of these 
is exactly, and the other nearly, a <lonble scpiare. The larger <iut- 
line would easily enclose a '•tructnre measuring 9 by 18 cubits. 
'Whereas an eidargenuait of the statuette by the iu’oportioii of 
7 : 78 employed in the remainder of our computations, v ith some 
extra alkiwance on account of the extreme scantnes^ ot its iiede^tal- 
surface, would barely till a space measuring l-S-f feet =9 cubits 
by loj cubits. 
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To sum u]i the positive re-nlts ot’ our iiive.'tiu'iitioii : There ha~ 
been an emleavor to show (I) that. (-outrar\ to l{hoU'Opuulo~' 
theorv, the ba-;e WU' inelmieil in the lieia'lit ot twenty-six eithits 
o’iveii liv Ihiny : (2ithat saiil ha-e was four feet hip’h ; and(3i 
that the heiglit of the Parthenon was not too large for the dinieii- 
sions of the oJIn. yiirthenuore, T ha\e attenipteil to prove (4| 
that the relief u|ioii the ba^e wa- aliout a- high U' tlie 
frieze of the Parthenon; (d) that the rtitio between the \ike and 
Athena was 1 to d ; and ((>') tliat, in general, i’heidias iisi d round 
numbers in his principial dimensions. W'luther the cubit and 
foot of Pheidias tallied with those of the N'arvakion statuette or 
with a diftereiit. local 'tiimhird. does not affect the above <-onclu- 
sion-i. A smaller unit would, of course, tend T<') eontinu our 
as'Uiiiption of a life-^ize model having preceded the eo]o^^al one. 
In the contrary case, and e']iecially if we eonceivc the sculptor to 
have era})loyed the hypotlietioal Atti(.- foot of 30s millimetres, thi' 
inherently probable assumption would lack numerical i.ontirma- 
tion. .\XN\ Loi'isi: Pehry. 

Cornell I'niversity. Ithaca. X. 


yOTE F.y ALFRED EMERSOX. 

Dr. DOrpfei.Ii has had the kindiie'S. during hi' recent visit 
to Cornell Cnivcrsity. to look over the proof-sheets of the alatve 
paper, and has made 'oine suggestion' a' to method of pre- 
sentation, which in the author's absence I have ventured to incor- 
porate. lie has also resolvctl the doubts concerning the relation 
between the foundation of iV'iraieus-'touc ( '2. (il m. ; d.22m.)and 
the larger quadrangular <jutline ('4.0b m. >,8.04 m.). which had 
troubled .Miss Perry and me, by assuring me ot the presence 
of pry -holes, and of clamp-holes between the two outlines as well 
as within the smaller (piadrangle. These marks show the exact 
position of the seqiarate blocks of marble and the stone pedestal 
of the tenqile-imagc. The notion, put f)rwar<l in Penrose's Prin- 
ciples of AOienina Archifret'/re. that the larger outliiu' is the trace 
of a railing, i' not consistent with the presence of these holes. 
The limestone patcmeiit was merely an ocone.nny. to save eight 
marble flags of the size U'Od for the whole nave or central space 
of the IIekatom}iedo3. Thirteen and five-eighths square metres of 
the costlier material were thus economized where thirty-two might 
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have Ijeen. The liu'ui’e of 13.-j iii., triveu near the beg'inniiig’ 
of Mhs I’errv's article, is the amount of space which would be 
covered by a proportional enlargement of the Var\'akion statuette ; 
for the actual dimensions of the outline <jf the pedc'tal c(_)uld not 
be considered, of course, in connection witli Jioetticher's alcove, 
])r. T)('irpfelil also calls my attention to the liearing which the 
exact data for the dimensions of the pedestal of the great Zeus at 
Olymptia ha\'e on the })roblem of the size of the chryselephantine 
statue of Pheidias at Athens. These ilata are described and di'- 
cu'sed by him in the Er<jtbrii.s8t der ^L'A-'iirabiii'ni cou vol. 

II (Architectural Ifemaiiis). pp. Id— 1.'>: compare Platen i.v.xi.aud 
XII in vol. I of the accompanying Atlas. Unfortunately. Miss 
Perry did imt have access to this work while writing her article. 
The relief-space of the (tlympian statue is 7d cm. high, the height 
of the u]iper and lower mouldings i wliieli correspond in form to the 
indication of them on the plinth of the Varvakion statuette i is 
19 cm. and 17 cm. re'[iecti\-ely. making the total height l.d9 m. 
But as the Olympian jiedcstal sr()od on a level with the su[ier- 
added portico-stylobates (■>! the tcinple-Ct/lo. the black-marble floor 
just ill front of it licing sunk lo cm. lower, it is [lerliaps legiti- 
mate to stare its otfective height at 1.19 m. Tliis is practically 
identical with Miss I’erry's computation of the height of the 
Partlieiios-pedestal at 1.184 m. <.)n the other hand, her assumpi- 
tiun that the height of tlic relief was the same as that of the 
Parthenon-frieze would sCem to prove erroneous. The vertical 
divisions of the Olympian pedestal analyze readily as follows, upon 
the hvpothcsis of the GriCco-Boman foot of U.2',i.l7 or O.dlMl m. 
(Diirpfeld in JIIA. Vii, 1882. p, 2!i9): 

Actual measure. 


Cap-mouldiug 

9 dactvls^O.llifi-yin. 

0.168 

m. 

Relief-s}iace . 

2 feet S dactyls=0.739 m. 

0.73 

111. 

Base-moulding 

19 dactvls=0.185 m. 

0.192 

111. 

I’linth . . . 

5 dactvls=0. 002-1-111. 

0.10 

111. 

Total elevation from black pavement. 

4 Grjeco-Roman feet=1.18d m. 

1.19 

in. 


The measures of the ground-plan of the Olympian pedestal 
indicate an intentional proportion of 2 : 3. Fifteen Gr;eco-l\oman 
cubits of 0.4435 give ns 6.652 m. for the front of the pedestal, 
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and twnaity-Twci and a half L-nhits of 9.979 ni. for its depth or side. 
The actual nieasnrenieiit is ij.d.j m. 9.98 in. The uuinher of 
fiil’ure' aer(i'stln.‘frnuf was si'Veiiteeu at Olympia as ayainst twenty- 
one at Athens. 

The above analysis diie^ not eonimand i)r. Dbrjifeld's endorse- 
ment. since hi^ abandonment of tlu' Or;eeo-Roinau or Solonian 
footofeea. 0.29b m. — as the -tandard mear-ure oflenyth employed 
by the builders of the temple of Xike and al.-o of the i’artheiion — 
and hi' adoption of the Aiirinetan foot of eea. 0.82b m.. which he 
also traces in some leailiny dirneii'ions of the temple at (Olympia. 
But it will always be dithenlt to reyard as improbable the Use. by 
Plieidiu'. of the Solonian cubit. f>ot, and da>'tyl (^1) in the face 
of T>(irpfehV' own discovery that the shorter of these two Greek 
feet was the fundamental unit of the Strlonian metric system — for 
it' hollow and hupiid measure and its measures of weiyht. as well 
as for dimeii'ioU' ofh'ne'th and area; i2) in the face of his own 
demonstration that it tallies with the 'inall moulding' and other 
minute meinbtu's of the temple of Athena A’ike. built in the fifth 
century: and iimt to lay 'trC'S on hi' somewhat raoi’e dubious 
comiiuratiuiis as to intentional dimensions in Solonian feet and 
dactyl' about the Parthenon) (-'I) 'O lony as the floor of the 
Ilekatonqjedos-rt//" e<)ntinucs fo be ree'arde<l as measuring' 29. .5.') 
m.. clear, in lenttth. 

It is dm,' t<.i Mi'S Perry to sa\ that she desired to lay no stress 
on t\ hat 'cenieil to her the f.iir pi-obability of the use of this ( Ireek 
foot and cubit in the eoiistructiun t)f the Athena ParthenO'. Her 
use of it. /U/' ru/uu. i' trace-able mainly to its having fur- 

ni'hed the bu'is of Profe-'Sor BhoU'Opoulos' calculations. The 
theory that the 'cul[Uor of the Athena I’arthenos WU' eiioim'h of 
an architect to be c’overned, in a measure-, by his yarelstick has, 
in my opinion, been cari-ie-d by her proportional calculations to a 
deu'i’ee of logical certainty which subseipieut proof of its having 
been cut and marked acconling to this or that particular (dreek 
cubit and foot and dactyl will in no wise invalidate. 

A minor non-concurrence on the piart of i)r. Bdrpfeld relates to 
the te.xt of Pausanias when he states the dimensions of the teiinde 
of Zeus to be 2-8(1 by 9.7 feet (v. lOj; “He probably notes the 
numbers which the guides at (Jlyrnpia gave in Koinan feet. His 
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breadtli-measure of 95 foot = 29.12 in. is but little -wider than tlie 
breadth of the stylobate measured on the upper step ('27.00 m.). If 
finally he gives the length as 230 feet = 69.09 m. (really 64.12 m.) 
the only explanation is that he included the ramp on the east front 
of the temple " (Eoicbn'i.'^ic p. 19). The explanation is not alto- 
gether satisfactory: for.adilingthe 13.10 m. of ramp to the 64.12 
m. ( = 200 Olympic feet), we get 77.22 m.. tvhioh is over 240 
Olympian and o\'er 260 Gra'CO-Ihnnau feet. In any case, the 
Greek traveller's or his informant’s human inclination to magnify 
the true dimensions a triOe. lyv iiielnding niemljers that might 
have been left out or otherwise, is snli'tuntiated. 

Alfred EmersOX. 

Ithaca. X. Y., October, 1996. 
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Sincf strips ot lironze U'Oil for di-corativi- piu'poSL‘s and con- 
sisting of spuares arrangc-d one over the other, each centaining a 
design, w'd’e brought to tlie knciwledge of arclucoiogist' hv those 
discovered at Olympia, wliieli on the indication of their inserip- 
tions were rightly assumed hy Eurtudingler to he related to -Vrgos. 
■'imilar strips have heen oh^(-rved als(,i in other places.' It hu' 
long been known tliat the aeropiolis at Atheii' was one rtf the 
jilaces where these hi'onze-reliefs were found, hut the 'ingle strip 
(Xo. 1) hrielly de'cvihed by Rei'ch" i' not the only discovery 
of till' kind. Even wdieii the smaller object' last exca\'ated were 
as yet nio'tly unexaniiiied. I had iveognize<l a hadly-di'figured 
traginent of a second 'imilar strip, which ha' since lieen cleaned 
with the other bronzes of the Au’opcdi' tX'o. J.l). .Meanwhile. A. 
ff. Bather's gleaning aimtng tlie bronze fragment' C'f the ^Vero- 
}.oli' hu' yielded a few similar 'inaller fragments, tvhich he has 
mostly kindly oti'ei’ed to im- to complete my loiig-intimded and 
long-deferred ]inhlication. If I now huallv undertake to fnllH 
the promise made by him in my name (./i/X. .xiii. p}i. dddi. 

I can rC'Triet mysilfto giving uiy ob'crvatioU' written down long 
ago on the actual 'tate of the fragments, l.iecati'e I am glad to 
'ay That de Ridder intend' to treat ihi' whole class of monu- 
ments in an e.xhaU'tive manner.^' 

I. (X'atioiial .Mu'eiim. tha;,'). | )e Kidder. Xhi. •'hiO). l‘’mi ui; 1. 
Compai'e above lUjte Rei'clf' ac-eount of its di'Covel'V is 

erroneous, t'ur there can he no d<.mlit tliut the 'trip i' identical witli 

■' 111 jiulili'lii'd tV'*!!! Ui*- Ath' n M'ffif hiiKh'ii, \\ y 47:1, \\ itli tin- 
<-f tlie arrli. Th«g Iran^latinii i- l>y Haiirn-tta Jlickt.tt^, ivvi'-ed kv 

tti*’ autli'T, m1ii> iiiade •'•-iim- addilioii'- 

^ '»! : Olyini,"!. ]v \Dh JIkw- 

■-'■/M }iji. lUl, C'J sr[,j ■ A n . Aj<--' ]s'i4, p 117, Cai: \ i- \ xo-s, pi IC ; 

JA'II. 1^02, p 847 (7\r. Hollewx i: JS'.kj p. 21S (A. i>e IIihdkr) ; JUS, xiu,p-( 
240 I A. Cl ll-viiiERi: A\fp7]u€yh ap\.. lsi)2, j), 28^. 

- Arh^rl. Mif j 'I nn^n , lS^7. J). 128. 8: ft Ohjmnl't^ IV. p. 108. 

' JiU/f, I'^O"). p. 2ls. 7 . sv//* !' A( p wii 

0-”)0 
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line de'Ci'ilieil hy I’ervnnoy'lii in tlie Bull, fEim (IStiT. |i. Is) •• a 

piece of a very thin strip on wliicli are stain[ied various arehaie 

design', divided into sipiares: 

there are twi i 'phiiixO'. JTera- i j \ 

kies with the lion, men lig'ht- '^Ji/ Jj 

ing- with a fallen woman, a r,.^. if’- > 

winged fia'iire." From thi' f 

ue learn 'diat the relief, a' f ^ 

well as the hronze head. De , . 

Fidder. Xo. TdT [Jfisi,. JBl- l"^, '1 o^il 

mentioned there likewi'e. FOliilr , 


A i''\ 
■ J >' 


togetln r with 'o mau> othej' 
archaic hit', were found dur- 
ing tlie e.\ea\’atlon for the 
.\eriipoli' Mu'eiim in iMiii. 

1 'resent leiiath. Ih cm.: 
hreadth. 7 cm.; a narrow eda’e 


J / I ' An '-r 


nM'4 


f -f ‘oti 




- ’ fA 


’ 'iM/jjij All jiijUjiTl w j' 


( 11 - mm.i. which projected .[.iv/ - - 
heyoiid the hiteird ornaiueii- J J 

tation. was heiit hack per- |!^^i • ‘ ‘ ’''-V XlO 

pendicularly to the front '- 

'Urface: the wnoden frame ; ,F' ../V * fA }'^yt 

mil- • -11 ' / , ' 

on which tins 'trip wa' mnled 7 / ' ( ' I'fT ■■ Cm | 

ci,Mi'eiph ntly wa' exactly 7 ‘ | 

cm. wide, and tlie iiiet.d ^ iS’l 

overlapped its 'ides a little. Y pp 

( h' the topmo't 'tpiai'e nc'th- 

ing hut the lower [lart i' pre- 

'crved. l\'e can recognize ''-hX, ' l^| 

til.*' legs of two men, facing 

each other ami lighting; the ''■p / (^i 

one on the right has fallen w.lilL 

on his knees. X^O W’eapoil' Fi'.rui; 1 

appear, hut to the left i' .seen a garment w hich cannot heluiia' to 
the comhatant'. A tiny remainder in the left corner look' like 
a human toot, and w*e may venture to imagine the rc't of a clothed 
tigure turned to the ria'lit. althouith we cannot Iw certain of anv 




■Sfr tail 

wHm 
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comiectiou liotweeii tlie toot and tlu- [)laiuly-t\‘( nynizable g-arment. 
liL-i'cli lias sug'gv.'ted that the hgnres niay he tho'e of The-eU' and 
the Minotaur, a <'(injeetnre whiidi eannot he pnaveii. If this sugges- 
tion w il' eolTeet. We would have here the ty[H-. w hieh later heeanie 
universal, with the MiimTanr 'inking to his knee, instead of the 
earlier type which rejire-ents him 'tanding ereet.^ A conqiarisoii 
e\ ith Xn. slaiW' that the 'ulijeet was not unknown in this art. 
The kneelinn tin'ure is e\ ideiitly ot larger size than his opponent, a 
circiunstanee in favor of thi' 'iipposition. The trace' of a figure 
on the left side would have to he Ariadne. 

The 'uljjeet c>f the 'econd si|Uare i' easily recognized. It is 
the S''" ‘lie ef. 1/0.0 The hero, having thrown himself on his 
'wcu'd. ^vhieh i' ]ilanted in the eartli, lies with his tace to the 
ground : two Greeks ( prohahly ( tdysseus and Diomedes') approach 
him ti'i.uii the left, d’lie one ti.> the left i' heai'dlc". hi' h.iiig hair, 
falling on his neck, 'er-ni' fastened oveidiis fi.irehead by a band. The 
cmtline ot his l>reast i' no longer to be traced, nor is that of 
his left hand. t\-hich seems to have bL'cn extended at the height 
.if his brea'T. TIi' rinlit hand. too. cannot be seen. A\'e cannot 
determine 'whether tin- 't-cond (o'eek ha<l a beard, and the posi- 
tion of hi' hamls i' niieertain. At the right end of the design 
are trace' of what we are at first inclined to think a draped tignre, 
but the 'haipiie" of 'omi.' of the interser-ting lines makes us 
doubt thi'. and rather i imsid(.-r them to be cro"ed lances and 
■other 'Weapons. I’erhajis here, as in other dc'igns. the arms of 
_Vchllle' are introduced. The beard of Ajax is plainly vi'ible : 
hi' hair falls ou his neck in a long mas' divided by little lines, 
the hair on hi' torelicad. t' .o. i' made with esjiecial care. The 
'uicide of ^Vjax i' not rarely represented in an exactly similar 
manner, especially on (forinthian vases: com}i. ^l/'c//. Zelfiiiii), xxix. 
IsTl, ]i. -IT 77 (11. Ileydcmanni and M. 1‘ottier. in 11. de Lastey- 
rie s ^[Ihi'iii I'l'rji. 'll,? riH'iits lie jii'iii'ii'i-t'. ]i. 7 d. To his careful 
enumeration are now to be added Areh. IsPl^ p. lip. .7 

ftragnieiit of a Corinthian lekythos at Ijcrliu). the relief described 

m v. .1,1 /i Zii'fiiiiij 1SS4, ]i. lOii I Fcm WAXGLCK; ; J"l‘ / ISSV, p. i/a 

.'Du.mmleri ; JHX, xiv, pji. 210. 214 iC. Smith). The trip'.d rr-tiTL-d l.y Priu.cLD 
<.l/i/!c/i, ISS. 3 . p. nu) wuulJ iM.-loiig t'j it. too, if it Mere a o;i-t:iintv ; but rt Fl'KT- 
'iva.ns.lkk. Oliiiiij"". iv.]'. S.s. Tlio lab-r exampb.-, ill U. 'Wui.i r, Zm- Tlir.sru-^ 
p 3u. 
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lielow under X<i. II, 
and A. Selineider. 

Pri Jctf! tn>t ifit '1/ t //>('/* 
IV'd/fr/t hfi’O'- 
icht'i' piji/irti'/:,-. p. 3 .) 

ifran’inent of a reliid' 
in C<irneto). This 
last relietis ei uineeted 
with Arrive and sim- 
ilar hronze-reliet^, as 
are the whole group 
of r e \' e t m e n t ' of 
tomli-doors witli ver- 
tieal ^tri[l' eonpio.-ed 
of deeoratod >([uare> 
joined tog’etlierd 
111 the third spiiare 
Ilei’akles is repre- 
sented in eomhat with 
the lion. He is ap- 
parently h e a r d 1 e s >. 
and certainly has 
short hair. He sei/^’s 
the ereet beast by the 
neek with his left 
hand, and with his 
right swing's the 
knotty club. The 
lion has }iut hi-^ left 
fore-[iaw agaiiir-t the 
liody of Herakles; 
the other paw seems 
not to be repre-ented. 
His left hind-[iaw is 
on the ground, while 

5 Semper. Der Sfi/R n, 
p. 407: FeKiWiNGLEK, 
IV, p 104 . 

c:V fFali Scan, 18911, p. 472 

(illLANi). 



Figure 2. 
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the riu-ht .'-eeni' to have been lifted and must have toiu-hed the 
knoe of llerakles. The lion's inane and ribs are executed with 
especial care.'' The last srpinre is occupied by two sphinxo 
seated Opposite each other. They have carefully-executed long 
hair, and wiiia's cnrxasl upward made with e<pial care. ()n their 
heads they wear an onianieiit composed of two >hort tendrik bent 
ill opposite direction' ('/'.the I’elief Oil the handle of a Corinthian 
rniri'or, .4//" /'. 1 SSO, ]>. 7G. J. llberg. 'S/'/c’/'.'’, pi. 7 J. 

11. (Xational iMu'Ciim. G'/d2. l)c Kidder, Xo. nib and oo/j. 
Frorai: 2 . Compare above p. o.n. Present length 171 cm.; 
breadth, a little over t> cm. Thi' 'triji. too. has narrow edges (about 
4 mm.) bent backuard' >o that they are perpendicular to the front 
surt<icc. The work onThi'>trip is fir lesssubtile than on the tirst. 
AVhat wa.s in the top'most S'piai’e cannot be determined. Xothing 
can be recognized except trace.'ofa foot turned to the lightinthe 
miildle ot the loiver part. 

In the second 'ipiare we .'ce tlie death of Ajax again icompi. 
above pi. 4.') ’2). A[iart from the fact that the design i' turned 
toward the oppo'ite .'ide troin that described in strip A'o. I, the 
attitude Ilf the dead -Ijax i' tile same cxcciit the position of the 
visible arm, which here toiiclies the earth with the elbow. Here, 
also. Ajax 'ceiii' to have a bcar<l. Xearhim stand three Creeks, 
first to the left, at the heail. a figure in a long garment who 
raise' hi' light hand and extends Ifis left at the height of his 
breii't. .\t the corrc'pondiiig place mi the first striji we found 
imli'tiiict trace' which could hardly be .'hown to be a human 
figure; but we must contc'S that the analogv with this relief can 
be brouglit tiuward in tavor ot its being so con'idcred. Two 
naked men advance from the right toward this figure. The 
toi'cmost i' certainly bearded, both have long hair. Their left 
arms are outstretched breast-high, while below apipoars an obiect. 
which ma\’ be a swonl, direi'ted obliipielv from the upiprer right 
to the lower left. 

In the thiril sipiarc are rejiresciited two men attacking one 
another. Hoth ailvaiice the leg furthest from the observer with 
exactly the 'ame movement, and are in the act of drawing a sword 

I i-’or till' type, cjiapnre Af/,e,i n, IsST, p. 121 /IeI'CH ) ; Roscher’s 

L(‘xik'in, I. '1, p *2195 I Fl'iu'Wvn'ulkr). 
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with their right hand out of the scabbard liidd in their left. 
They are not in armor, bat we oau ree(tgnize a sliort garment 
liglitly thrown around the shoulders of one of them : the scene 
therefore ixgiresents a smldeu quarrel rather than a battle-scene. 
We can. then, assume with the greate-t probability that it i' the 
quarrel over the weapons of Achilles.' although Ajax and 
Odys'cus would be thus representeil without the interpo-ing 


Aelneans. 

The design on the fourth square can be easily identitied. in 
spite of its damaged condition, as a corresponding one is twice 
preserved for us — on one of the bisuize-reliefs from (Jlyinpia. and 
on a mirror in llerlin.' Tt is the ransom of TTektor. Only a 
-light trace of the head of Hektor in the 
lower left-hand corner is pre-erved. but ahno-t 
the whole tigure of Achilles on the lett. fie 
is beardless ami has longhair: his right band 
hangs do\\’n. hi- left, lifted almost to the 
height of his breast, holds a lauce. the point 
of tN'hicb sh(.)Ws in front of his face. Only 
the upper part of the body of Priam is visible : 
he is bearded and long-haire<l: his right hand is lifted implor- 
ingly to Achilles. Peliind him stands a naked youthful tigure 
with long hair, his left arm bent at the elbow: from aitalogy 
with the Berlin mirror, we recognize him as llernies. 

The upper left-hand corner of another square is [ire'erveil. but 
no traces of the design on it. 



Pi., UK}; 


It is tvorthy of rmnark that all the existing sipiares of thi- 
stri[i represent subjects fi'oni the Trojan myths. There may be 
intention in this, but need not necessarily be. as we learn from 
comparison with stri]* Xo. I, where the designs succeed one 
another with no iqipareut connection. 

HI. ( Xational Museum, 0002. Be Bidder. Xo. Fmrui; :3. 

This small fragment might very well, from its appearance, come 
from strip Xo. 11, but of course we cannot arrive at any certainty 
about it. It is almost d cm. long, and equally broad: the little 


' Cf. Robert, Bild und Lied, p. 213. A. ScHN'EmER, Der iruisc/te Siii/enkreis, 
p. 15s. 

® Cf- Fi RTWAN’GLER ill HiAurCdte m-d plj.kih,ij,itche Aufanizr E. Cunius gewid- 
//let, p. ISl ; i\'. p. 103. 
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edffe lieiit backwanl luea'urO' mm. Xotliing of tlic de^iu-u on 
it remains except the traces of a male tia'ure advancinii’ to the 
left. Bv aiialoii'v with Ohimpia. iv. plate oh, 704'. [>. 104. we can 
infer it to he a representation of the Tlnj't uf fin Tniioil (rt. 
Eoseher's LcxiIoh, i. 2. p. 2214). 


IV. (Xational Mu-'enm, 0000. l)e Bidder Is n. 3,50). V e here 

tiiid the lowei' terminal of one 
of tlie'C strips in the frag-meiit 
iiis'eii in Fictke 4. It is 11 
cm. lone’. and was nrigiiially 7 
cm. broad. It differs from 
those already treated by ha\'- 
ing a narrow plain >trip 
outside the U'Ual interlaced 
band, and a further narrow 
edge (4 mill.) whicli i.s bent 
entirely backward, not per- 
pendicular to the front sur- 
face, as in the others, but 
fohled back against it. The 
marks ot nails on the edge 
show that it. too. was fist- 
eiied To a wooden supiiort.^ 
1'he work on this relief is 
careful, and more like that 
on No. I. 

On tin' only sipiaro remain- 
ing are regiresented two lions 
seated symmetrically op- 
pO'ite each other. Under it 
i.s a simple palmette, and 
the metal is cut away to fol- 
low its outline. On aecount 



Fn.eiiE J. 


of the traces on these reliefs uf nailing to small pii'ces of wood 


’The way they were ta-teneil on i- cleaily -hi.wn )>y one little fragment. It is 
the I’racnient of a iialnn-tte (like Kk.l'kk 4), 4 1 cm. loni; ami -3 eia. broad. The nail 
is still stiekini; in one of the little h'.les on the edge, Jt i^ a -mall, very carefully 
made -harp bronze pin alino-t 1 em. h.n^' and little more than 1 mm. thick; the 
head is but little larger than the ^hank. 
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over whose sides their narrow edtres were bent, traee^ here empha- 
sized and al>o cb.^erved bv others, we are tbreed to beliio'e tliat 


they were used for covering 
larg’er objects, most probable 
wooden chests. Tt seems then 
most natural that the prolonga- 
tion of some of these uprigld 
strips covered with tlte reliefs 
formed the feet of th(‘ cliests. A 
free end. such as tlie [)almette'- 
pointing ditwnward. 'cems not 
to suit this very well, yet it can 
be compared with the customary 
palmettes on the ]eg> of tbroiies 
and couches [l.linai FmcriKS 
tj and 7 show tw(.) similar frag- 
ments also from the .\croi)olis 
(National Museum. GO'U. De 
Jlidder.Xo. dbs and •'ItiO). wliicli 
evidently come from the ^ame 
or from two >imilar bronze- 
coverings. The larger moasurc.-- 
about 14 cm. in length and 7 
cm. in breadth ; the ^nialler is 
about 7 cm. long. Beside the 
twisted bt)rder there is a narrow 
plain space, the breadth of 
which, ill this case, increases 
downward as well as upward. 
A narrow border here also is 
bent entirely backward ; and, 
since it shows in one }ilace. at 
least, that it and the trout sur- 
face wi'i'e }iierccd in the same 
place by a small nail, it is clear 
that its present position (in 
which this border is bmit back 
against the reverse side) was the 
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oriu'iual anil intentional one. Two ;'nuare> are preserveil, iden- 
tical in [lattern, each liaviiii!; two svnimelrical, fieated lions. Under 
one of the Mpiares a palruette is developed; above it the metal 
is vi^ilily wider andi'jilain. We must a.-sunie a pahnette on the 
upper part of the other fraitnient, and consider the two fragments 
as belonging together, as our drawing sliows them. How much 
is wanting between them we cannot tell. Indeed, one mu't con- 
fers that it is not certain that they formed one piece. In fact, 
there i> a frag'iiient which came from the collection of the Archa'O- 
logical Society to the Xational Museum I'Xo. Tsii6 : I)e Illdder, 

JBrijnZii i/t' iOC/iJt 
t/rrl>, 1 1 fjit //t ''Z Xm 
71*7). that strikingly 
resembles the frag- 
ment with the pal- 
iiiette. except that 
this pahnette is hro- 
keii oth It is alto- 
gether liil cm. high, 
and is rounded off at 
the ti.ipin such a man- 
ner that the oldiipie 
lines of the sides are 
cut l)y the curved line 
of the ti Ip at an ol ituse 
angle. This unor- 
Ficrr.K o gallic form cannot, of 

course, have been left 

\ i.sible, and there are, iu the eiipity space above the lions, four holes 
tor nails with which at this point another piece was fastened over 
this one. 1 hesc nails had round heads nearly one cm. in diameter, 
and therefore could not have served for fastening the hronze to 
the wood, whicli. a' we liave seen, was done with small hue 
pjegs. ( )ne mia'ht suppose that, as liere, so also in the Acropolis- 
fragments. the junction ot the two pieces ot bronze was effected 
by a strip of thin metal or otlier material. 

V. (Xational Museum, (f.una. De Kidder, Xo. ;!.31). FiurKH 
Because of the stilkiug represeutation on this fragment, 1 ha\'e 
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selected it frem tbe siimewbat varying classes of those decorative 
bronze-reliefs which exhibit lateral borders of -iiinile lines in place 
of interlaced work. Its length is hi cm. ; breadth, oh cm. It seems, 
from its workmanship as well as from the absence of the inter- 
laced border, to belong to a later and Ics- careful kind, but its 
damaged state prevents a conclusive opinion. A narrow border 
(If mm.) seems in this one, :igain, to have been perjiendicular 
to the exterior surface. The remains of the two existing squares 
are not very distinct. In the upper one is a nude ligure. stretched 
on the ground. That it is lying down is shown by the posi- 
tion of the left foot, which would not touch the ground, even 
if the S([uare were turned around till the tigitre assumed a ver- 
tical position. Above the figure are indistinct traces, which 
may be of a bird whose head tmiches the shoulder of the figure, 
while it' tail would be near his knee [r-f. Afhen. JL'ffl’i //<//»/, n. IS^d. 
p. But we would then be outside the sphere of myth, in 

opiiosition to what is customary iu tliC'C reliefs, for Prometheus, 
whose tigure would occur to ns, is ditferently represented.^" 
Moreover, the other traces remaining would hardly adapt them- 
selves to this conception. T am therefore inclined, after renewed 
investigation, to think tliat the object above the reclining man is 
a 'phinx. 1 thought that 1 could recognize on the back of the 
relief, which is less destroyed by rust than the front si,le. faint 
traces of its head just over the head of the man. and its shoulders 
with wings bent iqiward can be Conjectured als(‘). The outline, 
which is shown in the illustration and is more plainly visible on 
the bade side, would tit this supposition, d'here are visible the 
hind-(|uarters of the beast over the knee of the man (its hind- 
paws resting on his legs," its fore-paws on his shoulders') and the 
front line of its breast. This design, more conjeetnred than seen, 
would correspond with representations like BAz/tr Vorhijihh’itter, 
lyfib, plate '.t, S. 11.‘- 

The objection, that a square field would not be filled by this 
design and that it must have contained other standing figures, 
could also be brought against the first atteiiql at explanation. 

Cf. FcRTWAXciLEK, Ohjittiwi, IV, p. 102; BCH, 1802. p. 3-31 (^Holleaux). 

]>v ii mistake, the^e himl-paws an* not to be seen in our fiij;ure. 

fY. O Jahx, Arch. J Af/tr/i. 1S79. p. oG (^tlLCH- 

n^h’ER); J>ETHE, Theb<n>ische Hehletihedt'r, p. 17 ; J. Ilbekg, Sphui.r. p. 22. 40. 
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The lower ?([nare, I think, represents the slaying of the Mino- 
taur. To the left is a man who seizes the heail of his opponent 
with his raised left hand, and this head seems to tne to show the 
ear and horn of a heast. It imi<t therefore he the Minotaur 
(compare above p. 352 1 . whom Theseits has seized by the horn 
with his left hand, and threatens with his sword. The limitations 
of the s[iaee force ns to the eoncliision that the Minotaur was 
represented kneelins’. 

Athens, Is'.i.j. Tai l AVolteks. 
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OVERBECK.* «}« 

Two year-f apd the answer to the ([iiestion 'OMio is tlie recoa-nized 
leader in tlie s<ieiiee ol ela'-^iial an-lia eilday ” would lia’i'e Ijeen a 
divided one. Some woul<l have answered Heinrich von Brunn, others 
would have named .lohanne' ( )verheck. In fact, each needed the 


r- - 

: • ,• I 
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otlier to eomiyleto hiiii'^elt’: Brunn wa-: the intuitive poet cif the seieni e. 
Overheck the contemplative artist. Their cuinl dned talents and enereie? 

'■ For such coTiccrning the ^ul•jcct of this- .-keleh a*- d' m-- not lic^\ilhiIl 

the 'phere of my own CNpericnco I am iialchtcJ to'the kindness of Gcheimrathin 
Auguste fh’crhcck and to Profes'-or Emil Schmidt, Ph. 1).. lier suii-iii-law. 

^01 
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were reijuired to interpret fully the works of those artists whose chief 
task it was to put into material torms the eoiiceptiuus of that array of 
]ioet' iu ttliom the <-l,)s^ic peoples liveil. Itoth men will live lone in 
the grateful memory of classical aivlneoloaists and art-critics. 

Johannes Adolf Overlieek wa.- horn ou the -!7th of March. INdh. of 
German pareait^ in the city of Antwerp. Hewa.-- l iorn not only in an 
artist-city hut aGo of an artist family. Tlie arcat historical painter, 
Johann Friedridi Overheck. was his trtele. and from him he rci eived 
hi' name. (Jverheek him.'elf was an arti't in his ewery move and 
phrase and tlmueht : and from hi.s hoyhood art was the 'nhject of his 
ainl'ition and of his dreams. 

While he WO' yet a ihild lii- piarent- returned to ( Icrman y and took 
uji their residence at Hamhur". There he rceeiveil his preparatory 
training at the ohl historic college of the JuIki/hh "hi. (li’aduatina in 
ls4d he i-utered at the age of nineteen the University c>f Bonn. The 
arcat liaht' iu the philological faculty at Bonn at that time were 
Friedriih Ilit-clil i afterward Ids colleague iiila-ipzig) and Friedriili 
(lottloli \\ clckcr. d'he ilccpc't imprc'sion upon hi' ch iractcr was 
made liy \\ clcker ; and it wms that same deep-souled. artistic arehie- 
oloaist who g,t\e the direction to tin.' young (iverhi'ck's lil'e-work. In 
whatever he aftcrwanl did it was the d/hi /pi/c of \IVhiei' who ilid it. 
It WM' Hot. however, a coii'i icuis luit a natural folh.iwiua of W’cleker, 
tor their souls wa-rc elci'cly akin. So tlmroughly w.i' tlii' realized hw 
his l''i' li'h II. evcii thi'i.Hiah his own proiiouiK ed individualitv and 
nriainalit v. tl lat. altl'iouah hi' career at Bonn wu' a Brief one, thev 
lia\c alw ays 'poken ol liiiii a' the exponent ot the Jjoiiin.i' 

The charai teri'tic ot W idi ker ' tcai liiug wan to lu'ing into their pro] icr 
relation the .irtists and the jioets. and to put an end to the annihila- 
tion ofthc 'piiit ol (ireck art hy pedantic li'ariu diic'S. Overheck'' 
very tirst i.uhli'lmd work, that with which at the age of tweiitv-two 
he ohtaiiied hi' doctor"' degree, wu', as it were, a declaration of the 
sclioul iu wd'iich he jii'ojio'ed to serve : ih ci (t etliiyii'in rurniiniirn ijiiri 

i.ijili In itifi^ iijniihiiy ifiiiiii ro//.syof‘oa. 

Two years alter Ids doctorate came his TfubiJiiitfion — at Bonn, of 
course. 1 luring hi' two years there the directing iiillucuce of hi' ohl 
ti-aclicr still m.idc it-elt felt to some exteiit: hut he was growing older 
now and Id' own jiersoiiality was growing stronger. lie wai' no longer 
li d hy "W eh ker. nor wai' lie the spokc'inau of that school alone, nor 
ot an V 'chool. In m vtlmlogic.il things he had alreadv started out ah iim 
the linc' hdil down hy Xarl Ottfried lliillcr in hi' I’nihijuini nn 
aiydiiirhuttiiihm MijiJinliiijic. In art he early combined the character- 
i'tic' of both W clcker, whose tine judgment was intuitive rather than 
critical, and i.d the then risiiig young Brtimi. strictly h igical and strictly 
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critic ;il at cvcrv itep. ( )veii)ei-k lavs down tlie jirinciplc' nt hi' future 
■work ill his K'ln^titi'chiiiilo^/i-xJic I orlati n'li ii mi Amildui-i nn dii-> ukudi m- 
iii-JiL Kiiii>.tiiiii.^( mil in lUnm 1 1 S.");; ). with which puhlicatinii hebadcfarc- 
well to his fii't academic iiosition : he is to work as the lover of art. who 
must tirst understand and enjoy lielore he may exprc" any judynieut 
in art matter', and who. in order to understand a work ot art. mU't 
have examined it from three jioints of view : il) hi'toi n-ally. i d ^ 'uh- 
jectively. and ( >! > technically. 

While still I'rivatdocent in Bonn, (dverheck < ompletcd hi' tii't work 
ot anv eoll'ider.d lie si/e; T>ir Bdihrcrke znin thihi'i In n Und ti’m^rhi n 
Hi hJtoLi ii>. which is .'imiily one p.art of what wa' planned tohe a eom- 
])letc GnIUrie licmi'i Ini- Bilihn rln . and is an attempt to hrine into their 
proper relations the reprc'cntations in art of thesi-eiic' of Thehan and 
Troj.m story and tin- pii tures oi the 'anie 'i cues in literature. ;ind to 
have them mutually explain one anotlier. An ai-i ompanyimi atlas 
eivc' in jilatc'. ext cllently executeil for tlie time, the nio't import. int 
of the monuments mentioned in Ids text. But what wa' iduirai.-ter- 
I'tic ol its author in all hi' later work i' already cle.irly 'hown in 
thi' : his rare gift of jirc'cntina his materi.il in a ch.-ar 'Vstematic 
way and of defining sharply wh.it m i.if lii't impoittiui e .ind what is 
secondary. The ma" of m-w material that has lieen ili'covert'd 'ince 
Isol-d. when that hook with it' atlas was puhh'hed. Ini', of < ottr'c. 
left it iptite out of date and Behind the times. ITelBig'' IJiniu 
EpO'^ iiu> ili.n D'.nliiiiili.i’n irlnni,_r( ha' grown ti[i in the same field: But 
the plai e that < tvcrhec k"' B(.>ok wa' intended to fill i' 'till unoci upied 
liy any other, aiii.l it will proBaBly l.e the only I'erc.iguized thing of it' 
kind until Dr. Arthur .''clmeidi-r. of l.eip/.ie. complete' the rec.i'tiiig oi 
it into a new edition or a new work. He h.is iieeii engaged in an 
cilort at stich a reccn'ion t’or the ki't ten year' and lai' 'o fir 'Uc- 
oeeded in getting out a ]iortion of his pruh'ijoiiii mi thereto. \\ hen more 
vill ('(Jiiie cannot Be gtless<.d : HiPn- iv yoG mn KiiTni. t )\ ci'Bi i k s term 
Us Priciitihin lit was very .short : in h-ss than two year' after hi' Hain- 
litntion I'lwwv hi' call to Leipzig. Lif't as u tnini'ili mi nns [i-om l,s.i.",-.)S, 
and then U' firdinnriii' (until his deatii last winter) In' oecujiied the 
chair that had stood \ aeant since .Moritz Hau[it.( It to -lahn. and ddieodor 
IMomni'cn in turn had Bec'n callecl from it. 

Whereas Brunn had Been transferrcdto Bonie. where he 'pent many 
years in rc'idence at the Institute, .md there. U' it were’ tran'[ilautc'd 
into new soil, had put down new root' to strengthen his growing great- 
ness. ( tverheck's genius, refreshed and in\ igoratc'cl By repeated visits 
to Italy, attained it.s greatness m the academic atnn.isphi're. The 
great dc'siiv of his he.irt — to enjoy a protrac-ted re'idem e in classic 
lands, a dc'ire the fulfilment cvf which i' to the younger generation of 
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;\n li;i‘<_)liiL;i^ts an essential to their protessimi — he never .'Uceeedeil in 
realiziii'i. He made many vi-iits to Italy, one to Greece. His travels 
Were invariahly nndertaken tor a definite jiurpose connected with his 
,'cientific work, and he always made the most of them. 

In Isp:; his jmpiG the world around joined to eelelirate the fortieth 
aniii\ e]''arv of his ])rote'Sor';hip in Lei]izi", as from a pre.'cntiment 
that the jubilee would never come. He wa.s. since the death of 
Hrobi^ch and a few other .'Ueh ]iatriareh', one of the olilest ])rofe.'Sor< 
there — not in year' of life ~o much as in years of 'ervice. His death 
wa' not unex|ieeted. ami yet. a' in every ca<e where the end is surely 
ajiiii’iiachine. thouah 'lowly, the announcement of hi' death lirought 
with it 'omethiiia ofa 'hock. He had been afflicted with a chronic 
di'caee of a mild form, and this, thuuah seeniina' to yield to a season 
of tri.-atnmnt at Karl-had, h.id undermined hi- eou-titution to such an 
extent that he fell an ea.-y victim to an attack of llericarditi^ and 
parsed away on the eighth of kwt Koveinher, 

i'Uch i' in very brief form the outline of hi^ life. Hi^ real life, how- 
ever. i' to be reacl in hi- work. He wa- m.it only a scheilar from the 
beginning, but a- a teai her he wa- -till more and 'till greater. Hi< 
natural tiueuey and grace of -peei h and hi- artistic in-tiiiet gave him 
a pL-' uliar ailaptability for an ar-ademic career; lie wa> accounted one 
of the ino't fini'licl onitoi-'. if not the mo^l fini-hed orator of the 
I'nivei'-ity of Leipzig. Hi> leiturc- — pai'ticularly the cotir'C he 
entitled 1 ’ uhi'tin'i ihii'i'li (hi.s (//.yx'L // u >(,/)(’ iri/ji.iiini -<1 II Hi — u^ed to he 
attemh d :ind enthii'ia'iii ,dly receiv ed not only by -tudeiit' of philo- 
logy and ai'clia-ology. but al-o by student- of law. medicine, theology 
and philo'ophy. until in the hitter year-; the ever-narrowiila -peciali- 
zation ha.-^ made rtich -cattering no longer practicable. I have >een it 
statcil that ainoiiL; the oldi-r ti'achci'- in the iji/niiio^Hi of Saxonv 
-jc.in cly a sinale one— ided jiliilologian could he found — a teacher of 
Latin and Greek who confiiU'd him-clfto the language and literature 
of < ''reel c and Home and faih-il to lead Ida jiupil.- to at lea-t a gencr.il 
cmjiprehcn'ion and a jiprcciatioii of classical pi/rfcctioii' in arclii- 
tci turc. .'culpturc and painting, without which the da-'ical training 
Would lie Imt a fragment of a iragiiicnt. The Sa.xon ijijiiiiiii.Em came to 
he univci'-ally thu- iminm-d. and that too without his ever having 
acrve.l upon a hoard of examiner' or having brought anv direct intlu- 
ciic.' 1(1 bear upon them. It w.is his peculiar province to intci'c-t ,uid 
in.'pire. That was tclt in hi- Ici turc-room. hut it wa- apjircciatcd 
-till better in hi- -eminary. There hi- au-tcre dignity and formality 
wore laid a-idc ami his whole genial nature with all its wealth and 
warn ith o pern 'd up told- eho-eu lew upon \\ Iniiii he lo' iked a^ intimate 
Iriend'. Interruption ami discussion at any ]ioint were invited, and 
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one could thus explore nd libiluia the inexhaustible store-house of his 
knowledge and experience, whether seeking results or methods of 
reaching results. The two-hour sessions were always too short. 

From the bciinning it was his endeavor as a scholar and as a 
teacher not only to work for his luichf/eno-^-ien, but also to impart to a 
wider circle the results of his investigations, and to awaken in as many 
as iiossihle the taste and enjoyment of the beautiful as it is expressed 
in classic art. From his first years in Leijiziu almost to his last, his 
lectures were not confined to the scientific circles of the university, 
hut the ]iU[)ils in the Academy of Art in Leiji/ig looked cagei'ly for- 
ward each year to the summer semester when it was to be their 
pleasure to receive from hi-; versatile genius a kin<l of instruction and 
inspiration different from their every-day exercises. And in the 
Kdiifinihiii^ihcr Vti'dit. where courses of lectures by university profes- 
sors before a select few were given every winter — a sort of university- 
extension work — ( )verl eck was for nsany years the recognized lavi.trife 
of all. ili.s very first book, published when hi) wm Docent in Bonn, 
was a descrijitive catalogue i>f th<,‘ arch.-euloaieal museum in that pilace, 
that i'-, in a way, a historical outline for the genei’al study of ani-ient 
sculpture. It thus forme<l the model fur the more elahiorate Bnu-itiiae 
of Fi'iedrichs. even in its altered form ))y W’olteis. Din.'ctiy popular 
is hi.s exhaustive book on Pompeii — -nmv in its fjurth edition. 

The charm of his books, as of his iei.tures, lies in his keen ajipre- 
ciation of his subject and tlie warmth of feeling and the enthusiasm 
with which he pursues it. If Gi.iidhi.-'s words be true; yurderEnthu- 
Sl'l.inU'.-i Vn'ni(l/J dlC Ki'n-if Zn i’efil>Kit n ivl nil Iiiiiei'.^lcil fit'iJi'citCii, then 
there have been few greater te.achers of art-hi.-tory than Overbeck. 
He always spoke and wnde with a fire of inner conviction and with a 
[)ersonal comprehension of the s|iirit [lervading ancient art that could 
not lail to be eommunicatecl tii his lie.irefs’ souls. One of his funda- 
mental jirinciples was the Hellenic feeling for the beautiful ; it was 
the beautiful that was tlie viviiying. glorifying elemeitt of Greek lil'c. 
And a marble statue was to his artistic nature not a lifeless subject of 
scientifii,' inve^tiaation nna-ely ; but it was the end of a living process 
— the growth from the ulea. expressed in poetry or not. to its inter- 
pret.ition by the hand of the master-artist. In him we have a priest 
of the true and the beautiful. All this was enhanced by the brilliance 
of his rhetoric and the clearness and precision with which he dis- 
criminated between the essential and the immaterial, and by his 
keenness in aj)plying familiar principles to what was new and unknown. 

We usually expect— and our expectation seldom deceives us — that, 
as scholars grow old, they fall behind their science and still cling to 
what was truth when they were young. Overbeck was a rare excep- 
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tion. No scientist ever was more ready to surrender a long cherished 
theory than he; none ever kept tietter {)ace with tlie strides his- 
youthful science made. He was fully ahreast with the most advanced 
methods and researches ; and of the many problems, large and small, 
that aro.se from <lay to day to Ijlock advance, ht' solved his full share 
in the numerous e.ssays and article.s that have appeared above his 
name. That same spirit of progres>, of wide-awake keeping up with 
the times, i.s most patent in the various editions of his (ie.ichirhte 
der (irifchkchen Pki.Aik. The tiri't edition apiieared in ls57— 5s, the 
second in 18711. the third in ISSO, and the fourth in 189;-]-94, each 
succeeding edition being an entirely iliffeivnt book from the one that 
preceded it. And one wlio luul use<l tlu' first and was suddenly intro- 
duced to the fourth would scarcely recognize it as the same thing, 
scarcely even in nature and scoj'e. For the first was made, as the 
title ])age dcclan's, ji'ir Kyiii.'^tk r mid Kiiii.--1j'inindi' ; the fourth (and so 
also the third; has more the stamp of purely scientific purpose. He 
felt that in view of the nuilli[)licatiou of material through the endless 
discoveries of these last (Iccades, in Athens, Olympia, Percatnon, the 
Islands, such a course was alrsolutely iuiperative. and he iimt the 
necessity and undertook the task with a fe.irlessness and overcame the 
difficulties with a mastery that fleserves the highest admiration. And 
scarcely was the fu>t volume of the fourth edition of the issued, 

when the Freni'h at Delphi and others elsewhere unearthed such an 
array of early sculi>ture.s that Overbeck proceeded at once to make 
negotiations tor a liftli edition, on whicli svork was ]>roares'ing when 
he was suddenly called away. 

The Punipfil has had a very sindlnr history. Edition alter edition 
was demanded; the fourth was about to be exhausted long ago and 
a fifth was called for, which I believe is now nearing eumpletion in 
the hands of August Matt. The rajiid .suere.-sion of eililions ofthe.se 
two works show’s hinv .groat a circle of reailers Dverbeek could reach 
with hooks that not only arc highly scientific, hut also jircsent thi' 
subject in a manner to reach even the one who reads for entertain- 
ment. In re-editing he was not averse to changing his material, where 
later invc'tigatioii had cle.ired up okl diirn-ultics. For that reason 
every succeeding edition increased in trustworthiness as authority 
and grew in size, while his uusi>aring use of th(‘ file made more 
didightful his already masterly stylo. In the preface to the third 
edition of the Pludik he reniark.s how difficult he found it then to 
make proper and adequate use of the new material ; how much harder 
must it have been in the case of the fourth, when that material— at 
least for tiie archaic period — had been multiplied, and when his ow'u 
physical strength and elasticity had so far iorsaken him. And that 
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he could thus lace all the new problems i debated tin? way and that), 
find a fitting solution for so iiuiny of theni and finish a work that 
stands in the high places of archfeological research and of art-historv. 
seems to me the most remarkable feature of his whole career. 

In his plans of publication it was lii-' aim to i<3llow out -ome com- 
prehensive lines that would advance his branch of science and be of 
constant help to his lellows. 'I’hi-. too is attiibuteil. whether fairly or 
not. to M’elcker's infiuence u](im him; I doubt it Rut be that as it 
ma^', the JBiltlii'f rhr znni n a//d trin.^rln u JL hlenkrtA^. hi^ Srln'/ft- 

u z>!r (hr InUh'itih^n /a/ tJi u f rnri'ln'ii, .ind abo\'e 

all his KuihAinjitfiiildfiic are vast treasuivdiouse- — indi'pensable refer- 
ence-books to every worker in the lielil' of classical art and mythology 
All (fverheck's books were made to meet a real need. The denmndi 
lor a book like the GiAihiihii dtr A, •//(// I'lnAik w.^^ not les'cned 

by the appearance of Bruun's Kn nAl, r'li ddn, h.'i . Tin ■ work of Rninn. 
though epoch-making, was only a irhi-ii and mad( no pretentioi! 
.to be more than thi-. W’liat was ^till wantcil w.w ,i work that would 
hring tcigculier in a cornpreiiensivc unity bcith litcr.ary and monuim nt.tl 
material for the coustiaiction of a eomplete history of (fireek art. This 
work (tverhei'k did in the siiei-e-sivc editions of tin lli-lim 

analyses of style, his calm, unbia-se.l I'lenetration into the form.signi- 
fieanee. and teehnipue of the monuments to lie coii'idcred. his <HT.tiige- 
ment of thorn aeeording to li>calities as well .i- according tc' si,h<io!s, 
reduced the history of .sculjnure to a systim .and ivvi-aled in it an 
organic connection th.tt laid been un-ceu till tlu-n 

The same service he hadi done for U' in a HiHmdi uf Oi-'iJ: P.iirAinri 
This superh work he had alrc.idy lini-lied — aliim-t ready for the press 
— when the discovei'ics on the Anatpoli' in l.si.sci-sn siiddcidy turned 
the whole chronology of vase-jiainting U[i.side down (ivcrbeek waitc-d 
in vain for time in which to revise ifis manuscript of tlu- ]>art dc.iling 
with the painted vases, and. as the time was never found, thi^ — in 
literary form at least —most jierfect of his works must by his will 
share the fate of all his other unpublished manuscrijn ami he burnial. 

-Vs to his method of work, Overbeek aimed by careful, accurate 
description of a work of art to make his impressions clear to himseli 
and to cithers, meeting objection.s as he went, careful to avoid ]ireeon- 
ceived notions but ready to drop) any thing that might be shown tc 
be false. With unwearying diligence he worked up the subjeiT of each 
larger work, publishing, as he went along, a great number of essays and 
monographs, and inviting the sharpicst critieism before the result.s 
should bo collected and published together. It is due to this method 
of procedure that so many of his hooks stand as unassailable authority. 
The 'piece de resintnnce of his last twenty-five years was his Griechische 
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KaitAiiiyih(jlo(jic — that is, the science that has to do with the represen- 
tation in art of the Greek divinities and their myths, llis plan was 
to collect from all possible sources — from public museums, private »al- 
leries. or, when lost, from mere literary uieiitiuii — all the monuments 
hearing ujjuii the j:od-! of Olympian (ireece or of Konie. to publish 
them anil explain and criticise them. Without some financial assist- 
ance from the outside, sueli a task, with so many ex]jensive plates, 
Would have laen hopeless Fortunately the ly/J. Culiui- 

nxiintteriuiH backed the project and the work proceeded. Think of the 
couraae it must have repuired to undertake a plan like that, for 
the accomplishment oi wTiich the span of one human life could 
never sutlice, .\nd so the most pretentious of all his work' lemains a 
torso of five bulky volumes with an atlas of as many moi'e. Imt a 
torso that will be a inonument to his enterprise and untiring zeal. 
In it Zell'. Hera, lleiueter. Kora. I'oseidon and A]iollo compri'e the 
[larts tinished. Artemis was ])roaressing finely, but .she with Aphrodite 
i.s left uncompleted. K is to he hoped that this exhau'tive work will 
be taken U[i by one or more of the yonnaer men and carried on toward 
:t jiossil'le Completion. 

(Iverheck has lived and lal.ii.)red and taught in a day that, for 
siaiiiHeance and i-esults. tile science of areha-ology may never 'ce again. 
The seieiiee is fail little more than a century old. and the last forty 
years have seen It stride forward from infancy to maturity. In that 
period It lui'. in every department, been established npuunew foumla- 
tions.aud new souri-es have heeii opeui‘d,(it which Winckelmanii never 
dreamed. In that jieriod ut forty years tall diesides many others of 
less impurtanei' ) the excavations at ( ilyinpia. I’ergamoii, the Athenian 
acropolis. Deljihi. and in tlie I'lands of the Aegean; which ])laced 
at the world's disi>osal material that exceeded every thing previoii.sly 
known. Hi' nature peculiarly fitted him to take tins mass of iiewlv 
discovered material and work it into tile conneeted history as it had 
already been sketi-heil Xo sooner were discoveries made than the 
world was flooded witli a mass of expression of ojiiiiioiis, more or 
less arbitrary explanations ur combinations. With an acumen that 
we can only adndre hut never comprehend he sifted the wheat from 
the cliall, separated that which could lie then developed and arranged, 
and east aside or ignored that wliich could not. 

His good work was, liowevcr, not confined to his lectures and his 
books. One of the principal objects uf his care and atfeetion ivas the 
University Museum of ITaster Oasts. When he went to T.eipzig, there 
was scarcely a cast in the wholc' Augusteum. Under his fostering care 
it grew to he one ut the best of its kind — not in the number of pieces 
it contained, but lioth in its selection and in its arrangeinent a model 
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for the purposes of instruction and study of the history of Greek and 
Roman sculpture. When I was last with him the greatest burden 
U])on liis soul was the con'truetion of the new museum buihling : and 
the labor of seeing that through and then transplanting the old col- 
lection into its new quarters may have had not a little to ilo with 
hastening the end of his life. 

While he worked with jealous love of his own department, he was 
a man ot broad bympathie^ and an intensely tihilanthro]iic heart. 
He planted also for the profit of coming generations. The best appre- 
ciated accommodation^ to the .student world in Leipzig are the 
creations of (^verlieck. He founded the 1 niversity Reading-room 
(die nhidemi.-'iie Lfuhalle'K in which any student who is willing to 
jiay three marks a semester fur the I'ldvilegc- may have immediateaccess 
to upward? of Ifi.ft);') journals, including the best dailies, weekly, 
monthly and (.[uarterly magazine?, of science and belle'-lettivs. The 
fees all go toward the pun.-hase of jriurnals. an<l. a? the niembershi]j is 
usually very Ltrge, the advantage? of this institution can easily he 
apjjreciated. Anothig' ot his measures of pure philanthropy was the 
establishment of the d^r Sludfiiftii. The piyment of a 

mark iqion matriculation assures any student of medical care, in case 
of need, throughout his tine' of study He wa* aLo instrumental in 
providing for the jieusioning of the suliordinate ottieers and officials 
of the uuiver.?ity, as profes'ors' ))en.sions had already been assured. 

The Royal Archieolugical Seminary is also his creation, and through 
his efforts it was, as long ago as 1874, made a state institution, the six 
regular members of which are encouraged to good work by receiving 
each semester a definite stijieud from the state treasury and whatever 
prizes their virtues may secure besides. 

Of the quality of his published work enough ha-; been said. It 
might not be uninteresting to sum up the quantity ; in book-form he 
published the following: 

KaUdog des Bonner Mugeniin,. 

Gitllcric heroigeher Bildirerki.. 

Kii iislii rehiioltigi.gch) Vorlc-gungen ini Angrhhi-'-'- 'in dug 'ihodnnigche 
Ktinsimu-seum in Bonn. 

Pompeii, in scinen (lehiinden. Altcrlhumern nnd I\iin<tu-erurn dnr- 
gestellt. 4 editions. 

Geschichtr der gticchisrhen Phiglik. 2 volumes. 4 editions. 

Ahhildnngen nu.g dcr Gr-gch. der gr. Pln-gtik. znni Grhninnh m Vor- 
Icsungen zusitinmcngeAellt. 

Die nrrhnologUchc iSnmrnhnig der Universitdl Leipzig. 

Die antiken Schriftqiiellen znr Gegchirhte der hildendm Kim-gte hei den 
grieehen. 
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CTi'itcht^i'ht Ivdii^t inytliuUjijit. -3 volume:) Lind Litlns. 

Offcm !' B/'itJ mi dit Jldiniti' StiidtnUii. 

Die I'uiiiischt ViU'i bil tiiiijiii'ten. 

The-;e twenty-two volumes, taking into aecount only the latest edi- 
tions of tlmse works that have gone througli more than one edition, 
aggregate uvero.Odti ]>rinte<l jiages with over 1,(K)0 illustrations large 
and small. 

To give a li>t of his eontrihutions to seientitic journals would take 
too long : there are no le^s than (ill titles that I know of, and these 
probably do not exhaust the list, with contents aggregating some 
li.iK.K) pages niore. witli many more illustrations to accompany these. 

Overbeck was ni.)t a fast worker. But he was a hard worker, as the 
magnitude and quality of hi.s jmblished work will amply testify. 
His name has gone aliroad far beyond the limits of his own science, 
and it means for the history of ancient art all that LtiVike's name does 
for the history of later art. and. to those who knew and loved him, 
more. 

W .iJ.TEK MiLLEK. 



NOTES. 


* 


NOTES FROM CORINTH. 


EXCAVATIONS BY THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN 1895-96. — ProfeSSOr 
Rufus B. Riuhardson, director ot‘ the School, wrote from Corinth to 
the Indrpendent of July '2, '96, concerning the excavation ; “ Within the 
last week we have discovered the theatre. By taking the old temple 
as our guide, in the belief that it was the one certain landmark of the 
old city, we have been able to locate with considerable probability the 
ugora in its immediate vicinity, and give a reasonable name to the old 
temple ; but more than all to find the theatre. An hypothesis which 
we may prove in some subsequent year is. that the venerable ruin 
above referred to is the temple of .Vpollo, which existed in the time of 
Periander, and was probably the principal temple of the city, since he 
made his allies swear fealty to him in that temple. 

Discoverg of the 'Theatre. — “ In the edge of the terrace on which the 
temple staiuls, and about a hundred rods to the we.st of it, was a small 
reentrant curve. Beginning well back in the lower terrace we ran a 
deej), broad trench directly up into the hollow. It had to l.)e about 
twenty feet broad at first, in order to reach the requisite depth, and be 
broad enough to reveal anything at the bottom. After many days of 
carrying up the earth in baskets, we had a fine-looking trench. One 
evening we saw, at the upj)er end of our trench, several stones arranged 
like steps. The next morning we found, at the lower end of the 
trench, other stones similarly arrangerl, hut running obliquely across 
the trench, at an angle with the first line; and the theatre was fouml. 
We then dug other trenches in various parts of the caven and found 
other lines of stones, which were, to he sure, not seats, but the founda- 
tions fur seats, and several portions of flights of steps much worn by 
feet, all these rows spreading out, like the sticks of a fan, as they pro- 
ceeded upward. The theatre is there ; hut most of it lies under ten or 
fifteen feet of earth.' 

Archaic Terracotta Figurines. — ‘‘ Pp at the top of the carea of this 
theatre we have found a basketful of very archaic terracotta figurines 
ot human shapes, mostly female, and many animals, mostly horses. 
These are probably anathemata from a neighboring temple. Since 
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Pausanias mentions a temj^leof Athena adjacent to the theatre and a 
temple of Zeus above the theatre, we need not go far to seek for these ; 
the ancient gymnasium, also, is not far off. 

Greek th-scs' and Roman Iiucri]itlon-i. — ‘‘Although our trenches have 
failed to yield ci-)nsiiieuoiisly fine sculj)ture or a good Greek inscrip- 
tion, they have given us many interesting Roman insrriptions and a 
great many vase-fragments, some of them old Gorinthian of great inter- 
est. Perhaps the most interesting find was a preliistorie grave with 
contents consistins of some twenty vases of the oldest Greek type, 
unpaiiited, but of very interesting forms. 

St'tiuarij and Archhedn ml ?,hiiiher.^. — " Of statuary the Ix'st j)iece is a 
group composed of a youthful Dionysos with a Nymph on one side 
and Pan on the other. Only tlie latter ha.s a head still remaining, but 
the forms are good. In one of our early trenches we found thirty-five 
fragments of Ionic columns from five to eight feet in length. These 
are not very far from the theatre. In some cases we found Doric col- 
umns — protruding Jfom the grouml with most inviting look, upriaht, 
as if they were in Gin — -to be iijne-s falni, resting upon nothing but earth. 
But vase-fragments have given us, in one place and another, the sure 
testimony that we wore in therieht place in our search fur Old Corinth. 

“We have uncovered .several houses. In one of these was a fine floor 
and walls of good stucco. We put the house down as belonging to 
the Corinth of tlie time of Paul.” 



AECH.EOLOGICAL XEWS. 

Summary of eeuext Discoveries axd Ixvestioatioxs. 


K-.VGF. T'l.i l’\GE 

ABYSSINIA, 395 EUROPE 424 PALESTINE, .... 413 

ALGERIA, 401 FRANCE 490 RUSSIA 511 

ARABIA, 4'‘0 GERMANY 505 SlClLY, 484 

ASIA MINOR 414 GREAT BRITAIN, ... 513 SPAIN 502 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, . . 506 GREECE, 437 SYRIA 410 

BABYLONIA, 406 GREEK ISLANDS. - . . 442 TUNISIA 396 

BELGIUM 503 HOLLAND, 504 TURKESTAN, .... 404 

BULGARIA 50' ITALY TURKEY, 509 

EGYPT, 373 KRETE 449 

ELAM, 405 KYPROS 422 


Note — A list nf ui>l)R*viutJon'? uf tlie lilies of and publication^ cited 

in A/ will be found on the pai^c following ibo 

AFRICA. 

EGYPT. 

LORD CROMER'S REPORT ON THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. — A (lUiIV- 
ter cf Lord Croiiier'.s iiiumal Blue-book on the att'airs of Ku-ypt is tilled 
with matters atieetiiiy art and arclueohtoy. A eonsideralde part of tlie 
Blue-hook is oceupied with the >uhjeet of the pri'servatioii oftlie Arab 
monuments, on which .Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole addressed to I.ord 
Cromer, at liis request, a eomprelieiisive ivjiort last y^ar, which is liere 
printed in full, l.ord Cromer aiipear.s to liave adoiited all Mr. Laue- 
Poole’s recomiuendations. ,\mon,a the measures recommended in Mr. 
Lane-Poole'.s report and adopted in principle by Lin’d Cromer we 
notice the eleariny away of the military .slanahter-houses and other 
huildiiiys which cneumher and ileseerate the sj)lendid old mosijue of 
Ez Ziihir Beyhars : tin' more serupnlon-i exclusion of weather and birds 
from the closed mosques: the jn’eparatioii of detailed deserijitions, 
with plans, drawings, and photographs, of such ruins as cannot he at 
present repaired, and may fall before re[iairs i-an hi' begun ; and the 
exjiropriation o!’ the shops which “cling like limpets to the layades of 
the mos([ues ” — hut this last is a (juestion of money and time. .Another 
important step has been aehieve<l by Jjord Cromer : he has induced 
the Patriarch to place the Coptic iiionmnents under the Commission 
for the Presers'ation of the .Vrah Monuments, so that there will be but 
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one authority watching over all the monumtnt.-s which do not come 
under the Ancient Egyptian department controlled hy M. de Morgan. 
The Patriarch ‘'has entered into an engagement that no work of 
restoration shall be undertaken without the consent of two selected 
memliers of the committee, of whotn Herz Bey will, without doubt, 
be one.'’ 

.Vltogether it looks as if a new era were beginning for the pre>erva- 
tion of the Mohammedan and Christian monuments of Egypt, and 
Lord Cromer deserves the gratitude of all archaeologists for the manner 
in which he has used his inHueiice on behalf of their most cherished 
hojies . — AtJii ii . ,\}iril 4. ’OH. 

THE CHURCHES AND MONASTERIES OF EGYPT. — This translation 
issued by the Clarendon Press of the .Vrabic work attributed to Abu 
Salih, the Armenian, will be welcomed by students of the history of 
Christian Egypt. The translation and many of the notes represent 
the labor of Mr. Basil T. Evetts of Trinity College. O.xford, and 
formerly of the British Museum. He has also had the assistance of 
other sch(,)lars. such as .Mfred J. Butler. F.S A., whose work on the 
Ancient Coptic Chnrchei of Ept/pt is our latest and best authority. The 
hook is ail illustration of the progress of research and of the increase 
of the resource.s r.if scholarship for which the present generation is 
noted. The original has lieeu known for a long time, but has only 
now been put to use. — Xntin,,. April do, 'ilH. 

THE WORSHIP OF SERAPIS.— The .July number of the Scottish 
Rf.vhiw contains an article on The WocAup of Aero pin by Mr F. IjEhok, 
in which he seek.s to identify the Ptolemaic deity of that name with 
the Baliylonian Merodach. — Bihlia. Aug, 'yti. 

MEMPHIS AND MYCENAE.— Cuder the foregoing title, CiKTi. Touiihas 
publi.^hed A/( Ecuini nation of Eiji/fitian ('hronolof/i/ and its applicntiun to the 
Earip Ho-,iorp oj (iricci . Svo. pp. ( d. Price, •?! 4l). Macmillan A Co , 
Mew York. This volume may be ilescribeil as a critical examination 
of the current doctrine that the iMykenaean age in ( ireece can be fixed 
at or about loUU n, <■.. on tbe strength of evidence from Egvptian 
sources. The criticism is altogether destructive criticism, since no 
arguments are iirouglit forward to su[i[>ort the opposing thesis that 
the Mykenaean age immediately preceded the year 700 n. The two 
views are not necessarily antagonistic, since the advocates of the early 
date admit that at Mykenai itself this ty[ie of civilization lasted a cen- 
tury longer than the year 700 b. c. The <[’uestion at issue then is, did 
the ^lykenaean type of eivilization tlourish as early as 1-50U b. c. ? 
This (luestion is one which can hardly be settled in any other way 
than liy reference to Egyptian chronology There certainly seems to 
be evidence that some portion of the Mykenaean age was contem- 
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])orary with tlie xviii dynasty in Egypt ( )ne would almost arrive at 
this conviction from reading chapter v of this volume, although the 
purjiose of this chajiter is to show the insutiiciency of the evidence. 
Enough of the evidence, however, is given and nnn-e might be added 
of a cumulative character to give a liigli degree of probability to the 
current view. But. while the Egyptian relationship of the ilykenaean 
monuments appear to us to point to a date considerably earlier than 
TltU IS. <■ , the chronology of the Egyptian Dynasties is still in the con- 
dition of insufficiently established hypotheses. Into this field Mr. 
Torr plunges with great boldness, bringing to view a large amount of 
evidence from Egptian monuments and inscrijitions. Ilis study is 
characterized by painstaking and careful criticism. The result may 
be stated briefly: that the xii dynasty began in about loDlJ u. c. at 
the latest; the xviii dynasty in 1271 b. c. at the latest; and the xx 
dynasty in aliout iniH) n. e. at the latest. It is not denied that earlier 
dates are I'lossible, though the contention is made that earlier dates 
than these cannot be [iroven. The facts which Mr. Torr has adduced 
for purjiose.s of fixing Egyptian chronology are certainly of a nature 
to throw light upon the periods in question, and to give us ground to 
hope with him that the whole succession of the kings will some day 
be deterinineil, together with the length of all their reigns, so that 
every event on reconl will be assignable to a certain date n. c. — A. M. 

GRsECO-EGYPTIAN PAPYRUS OF CLAUDIUS.— M. TllE.ilioliK ItKIX.tCH 
made a communication to the AIBL (March 20) on a DiYcco-Egyp- 
tion papyrus, a fragment of which (^imblijlied by Milcken ) is at Berlin, 
and another at the Museum of (Ihizeh, when' M. .Touguet. member of 
the French School at Athens, has recently copied it. By comliining 
the indications of these two Iraginents. AI. Ueinach has been able to 
restore almost conqiletely the text of the document, which is the 
olheial report of a criminal audience held by the emperor (^’laudius, 
assisted by his counsel. The ['arties in cause are Herod .Vgri]i]ia. king 
of the Jews, and the leaders of the antisheinitic Alexandrians. Isidores 
and Lamjiun. These two persons, condemned to death for crimes 
committed by them under Caligula, sought to gain time by making 
an accusation again.st Agrip{)a : but the emperor shut their mouths 
and ordered them to be led to jmnishment. The cynicism of their 
replies confirmed the severe judgment expressed by Philo the Jew. — 
HC. IcS'Jb. No. lb. 

ALEXANDRIAN TOREUTIC.* — Up to the pre.sent time the luxury of 

■^Theodor Sciireibek Dte Alrxandrumichf Toreidik. Vnter:^uch)i)ujen uber 
die. (jnechi^chr (J^ld '^<’h)n(eiUkund im PtulemufLrrreiche- Ectrad dtr Abhiuidtungen 
del' jihil. hid. CUisse der koenigf. sarchs, Gt‘i»ellsch. der W'iii^tiihchaffen, t. XIV. 
Leipzig, Hirzel, 18i)4. ln-4, p. 201>, with tive plates and 138 vignettes. 
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the Ptolemaic epoch has been known to us only by texts : Egyjtt, which 
has uiven us so many treasures, a|)pears to haY'e preserved but few 
relics of the Alexandrian goldwork and toreutic. It is this which 
explains the fact that the indu.stry of this country under the (Ireek 
dominion does not yet occupy the j)lace in the history of art to which 
it appears to have a rieht. In lookinir at chi-f.-s-iVa like certain 
pieces among the treasure-: in silver at Hildesheini and at Bernay. they 
have been jrcnerally tlioucht to emanate from the Homan workshops 
of the time of Augustus. M. Schreiber is the first who has thought 
that they should he attril)uted to those of Alexandria. This opinion, 
already indicated by him in l.S-;,s in a fine work which we have noticed 
{Ilt fiic. pss.S, II, p. 2'28),has been developed in the cour.-^e of the eS':ay 
with which we are now occu]>ied. Tlie jeoint of de]iarture of the 
author i^ a serie.s of five < Ineco-Egyptian mould-, in ^erpentine, steatite, 
and limcrtone, of which he has given good enaraving-: These moulds, 
de-tined lor the ca.-ting of metals, present a ureat variety of motives 
of which some are strictly Egyptian (crocodiles. Harpocrates, Serapis, 
Bes I : U[)oii some of tlicm may be distingui-hed hollows foi- the 
handles of [caterae terminating at the lower ]iart in two goo.-e-necks. 
Now. the mu-eums of Euroi.ie contain a considerable number of [niterae, 
the ban lies of which are ch.ira'-teriziid by twii goose-necks exactly like 
those of the Alexandrian moulds. Two of these handles alone, jjre- 
serveil in the .Museum of the X’atiean. come from Egyiit : none are 
known to have come from Greece itself, or I'rom .\sia Minor : but Italy 
(in particular Pom[)eii}, (iaul. Germany, Britain, the valley of the 
Danube, even S[)ain. have given many. .\> there can be no ipiestion 
as to seeking for the origin of these objects in Greece, the only choice 
lies Iietween Italy and Ifgypt. M. Sclireilier, after having given along 
illustrated catalogue of the goo.-e-neck h.amlles of [catcrae and ajiiilied- 
work of the same style, examines the (lossibility of attributing the 
creation of these ty])e.s to the Gr;eeo-Roman indu.stry of the time of 
Augustus. He thinks not ; he cite.s. in sup]>ort of this o])inion, the 
passage of Pliny (x.x.xin. i~u j. aceonling to -wldeh toreutic had degen- 
erated to such a ])oint that only anticjiie works were sought after. The 
treasures of silverwork fotmd in the western jiart of the Homan Empire 
contain numerous j)icccs faniong the most laxiutiful siiccinieiis ), which 
bear traces of long use and are badly preserved. It does nut follow 
that the production of vases in relief both in silver and bronze, was 
not very active in the Roman Period They jn-oduced much, but thev 
invented nothing. The anti(iue methods were indefinitely cojiied and 
combined often in a skilful manner, but the tyfies in favor xvere not 
the creations of Roman art. Caj>rices of fashion which caused some- 
times one style to predominate and sometimes another, prove how 
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the inilu.stry reduced to mere imitation. Assuredly, the pieces of 
goldwork serving as models were not all of Alexandrian [U'cjvenaiice, 
and it is even sineurlar that the texts do not mention any tineco-Egyp- 
tian silver vases, hut the agreement of the moulds discovered in Egyjit 
with a Very numerous class of handles of paterae is an indication 
which must nut be neglected. M. Schreiber attempts to complete his 
demonstration by showing the Alexandrian-character of the varied and 
ingenious decorations wliich we admire upnir the handle.s of decorated 
[laterae and upon the vases to which the handles have lieen adapted. 
He has made a ]}oint of the resemblance between a group of metal 
vases in relief with others in glazed clay, which are certainly Grieco- 
Alexandriam. on which we read the names of the Egy]itian ijUeens of 
the family of the Pt<ilemies. The analysis of the subjects whii h dec- 
orate tht' goose-neck vases, sc.-enes from rustic life, interiors, groups 
taken from the cycles of Dionysos and Eros, agree [lerfectly with tlie 
idea which we have of the character and tendencies of Alexandrian 
art. All this, it is true,*, is not ecpiivalciit to a ju'oof such as would be 
tire signature of a < d'eek arti-t trom Egypt cm a vase from Pompeii, 
from Bosco Heale or from Bernay. and. however favorable may be the 
impression which the treatise of M Schreiber leaves, we niust recog- 
nize that he has been able to cite only reseniblances. One cannot then 
euiisider tlie cpiestioii a" sol\ed. hut whc.ai wc eoii'ider how much 
im])erial Rome has borrowed from the Egypt of the Ptolemies in the 
way of administratic.in. legiskition. literature, ami eveii religion, one is 
tem[ited to thinlc tiiat the near future will show that M. Si.hrciber is 
in the right, — S.m.omox Ritix.xc it. in }!<', ISOo, Xo. 4n. 

RECENT EXCAVATIONS.— On the Western hunk of the Nile, IMedillet 
Hahn is disencumbered of the rubbi.-h iu which it was lairied. and 
stands before us in ail its stately magniticeiice : while Professor Petrie 
(who has just returned to Europe) has been restoring the tojiogiajihy 
of ancient Thebes. IMr. Ouebell, Prof. Petrie's companion, lias been 
chiclly cTceujiied in clearing out the tombs among wliivli the Rames- 
seuiii was built. In one of them he has t'ound the rclii-s of a hitlu-rto 
unknown ([ueeii, who seems to have fielonged to the xxii dynasty. — 
A. PI. S.vvcK (IMareh 14) in Aaid.. April 4, '9b. The ta^k of clearing 
IMedinet ITabu is now c^Iarch 21) practically completed, and very 
stately and magnilieent looks the gieat templeof Raineses 111. — Acad., 
Aiiril 11, ’96. 

ABYDOS. — M. Ameltxeat, before the AIliL (May 29). gave an 
account of the excavations which were entrusted to him to he carried 
on in Egyiit from November, 139”), to March, 189b. M. Ainelineau 
has explored, in the necruiiolis of Abydos, a [cart not yet excavated by 
Mariette and his successors; comprising six or seven tombs already 
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despoiled by the monks of the vi century, but in which the explorer, 
bv collectinsi with care the fraunientary objeet'. ha-: discovered the 
traces of sixteen kings who reigned at a very early ejioeh. and who 
alreadv used the titles which the Pharaohs were to it?e in historic 
times, yet who-e names do not figure on any known list. M. Ameli- 
neau thinks that these Pharaoh? lived -ix to eight thousand years 
B. i-.—EC, ISUli, No. 23 

ALEXANDRIA. — M. ( ’i.f.i;mox i-( l.vxxr.M j/resente 1 to the AIIiL 
(May 2'.)) the iinpiression of an inscription which bear? tlu' name of 
king- Ptolemy Philadelphos, with a dedication from Tlic.-tor. son of 
Satvros. This inscription was discovered on the ba-ement of the 
so-called column of Pomjiey at Alexandria.— [!('. IS'.K). No. 23 

ASSIUT. — ■■ In the early sprin^ of hist year I i hecked all the paib- 
lished in-eriptioiis of Assiut. made plans, eti; . ot the tomb-. and coiiied 
the scenes and inscriptions in three hitherto unpublished tombs 
there. (.)ne of the latn r i? import, int. a? it eiuddc' me to connect the 
Heracleopolite family of princes with that oftlie TTepzefa-^ cif the vn 
dynasty.’' — P. M. N i.wni:i;i;Y, in AinJ.. .June 2o, 'pc, 

ASSUAN. — "In my last letter T believe I ^poke of the inscribi'd 
granite .'tone', w Inch ha\ e lice-n found at .\-:suaii. a-: altar.? { AJ.i. p. li'.M. 
So they are in a -^eU'C ; but I 'hould have ilc.'cribe(l them nioi'e aci ur- 
ately had 1 ( allc I them peilt?tals. as they were the liases of bronze 
statue?, the hole~ in whi<'h the latti'r stood bi.aiig .still visible." — .V. II. 
Savli: I'March 14; in Ariiil.. April 4. 'yi'e , 

DAPHNAI. — flic indigciioU' pottery di.sco\ ered at T)aphnai is 
divided into two group? ( Di.'.mmj.iii!, JAI. bsy-i. p. o-l ; AlK ir. ]il. 2] i. 
The most ancient croup < omprises C'pecially some Aiiulni- of l'lgy[)tian 
form : the 'ccoud group, in winch tlie jireilominant form i? that of the 
u////)/cev;, iJi’esciit' aiialocii'? w itii tlie /('/dN.hof ( 'acre and the sarco- 
]jhagi of Klazomenai. .M. Diimnder believes them to be the jiroduct 
of a scL'onil Ionian immigration, ami thinks that they are not a natural 
(h-velopment Ironi the first group. On several vase;? there i.'the re})re- 
sentation of an undrajied woman seated astride a large horse and t'ol- 
lowed )iy a warrioi'. This a new type, the inteigiretation of which 
is still uid-rnown. — ]!.l. IMan h-Ajiril. bShb. 

DIOSPOLIS PARVA.— At liau ( Diosjiolis Parva) bloi ks of .stoiu- 
have been found in the rubbish mounds near the river with the car- 
touche? of !’t<ilemy X and Hadrian. Ptolemy X must, therelore. have 
restored the temple there. — A. H. .Sayce. in clmd., May 2, 'yt). 

ELEPHANTINE.—" While I was at Elephantine with Mr. Wilhour 
we found, built into the rvall of the Konian quay, a stone of the age of 
the XIX dynasty, with a curious inscription containing the name of 
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Raineses, the [irince ol'thecity of the T.ihyans (Lehu)." — A. 11 Sayie 
(M arch 14) in Acnd.. Ajiril 4. '!Mj. 

In the island of Elephantine, on the Nile, near Assuan, Professor A. 
H. Sayce has discovered an inscription of Klmfu-ankh, a contem- 
porary of Cheo[)s. whose yranite sarcophagus is now in the Ghizeh 
Aluseuni. The city wall of Ele]>hantinc was huilt oviw the rock on 
which it is enyraved. The history of Elejihantine is thus carried hack 
to the ace of the fourth dynasty. — SST. May 0. 'Oh. 

EL-KAB. — ■■ I spiait a week at El-Kali. where Mr. .Somers Clarke 
and his companions are still hard at work Tie has iimovered more 
of the foundations of the late temple-fiuildincs in the ancient city, 
whicli are coni posed ot stones taken from the ruiiw of the older tenpilcs 
which stood there. .Auiouir the new inscrilied tdocks which ha^■e thus 
been discovered arc three with the name ol Ilamescs TIL who must 
therefore be added to the list of royal Tmilders at El-Kal.i. ( )ne of 
them states that ' hi' majesty cave ordi rs to tin' jicwenior of Thebes, 
the strateens : ‘ another refers to the ciiief scrilies in the Rolls office. 
.Most of my time at El-K.ih, however, was ]>a"cd in copying the Old 
Empire (incfili on the ‘.ei'eat ro. k ' near the temjile of Amenophis 
III.'' — A. H. S.wi i: (Mail'll lli in .b-id.. A]iril 4. 'hi;. 

Ml'. .T. .T. Tvi.oi! has now re.idy for i'su-e the sec-ond p.irt of his ,areat 
work, reproducing the wall-drawinas and monuments of El-Kab. in 
Upiier Eay[it The I'ormcr volume dealt ivith the tomli eliambcr of 
Paheri : the [irc-sont one will deal with the tomb ot .''efiskneklit. in the 
style of the old Empire, and jio'silily of the llyk'u.' period. It will 
bo illU'lrated with eleven colored [ilates. and with a plan and archi- 
teetur.d details by Mr Somers Clarke The edition is limited to one 
hundred copies — BihUn. .\uy.. "'.iii. 

CEBELEN. — *■ The fellahiu are ra])idly destroyiiiu the scanty remains 
of the temple at (febelen under the ]irete.\t of diuciny for .o/m/.'//. and 
by dipainy up ( Ireek [lapyri and demotic u-f, which are bouyht b\- 
the dealers at Thebes and elsewhere. A' the so-called ' auardian' of 
the antiquities is the chief dejiredator amony them, nothing will soon 
be lelt of all the interc.stin;>: monnuients which e.xisted at (iebcleii a 
few years aeo,” — A. 11. S.i.yce ( March 14} in Mem?.. Ajiril 4, 'iH'i. 

KOM OMBOS. — A. II. .''^.AYci: writes to the .louham/ (March 14). 

Mr. MTlt.Hiur and 1 spent a day in explorina the country on the west 
bank opjiosite Kom Onilios. Hereon the edeeol'the desert we found 
a large ’ Kom,’ as large as the island of Philae in cireiimfcrem e. and 
consisting entirely of tombs. Two or three of these at the north end 
of the Kom had been opened. They were of the Roman age, the dead 
being buried in terracotta collins. Aiiothor tomb on the east side had 
also been opened and utterly destroj’ed. This was of a much earlier 
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period, and the entrain e to it had been con^structed of that beautiful 
white liule^tone of which the temples of Abydos are built. About 
half a mile to the ea<t of the l\um, in the miildle of the cultivated 
land, we came across another smaller Kom. of rectangular shape, with 
a few remains of broken stone and of an eneirclina wall of burnt brick. 
The Shekh of the villac'e told us that he remembered larye blocks of 
stone lyiny upon it wliich have lone since been carried away. It is 
evidently the -ite of the tem[ile of Contra-( )mbos.’' 

(Maixli dl ) I foryot in my la.A letter to mention one of the most 
remarkable ^carab.-^ wliii h have ever been met with. The m br(/.//-diy- 
gers are busy in the mounds of the old city of Kom Ombos. on the 
north side of the temple, ami the other day Mr. .1. Ward bought from 
them a line green sairab. thouah mnch worn, which is in the stvle of 
the XIII dynasty. \\ hen I came to look at it. great was mv astonish- 
ment at iindina that it w.i- inscribed witli the words SnhJJi Ai/npi. 
ITere, then, we have a record lof the Hyksos king, under whcmi the war 
of independence broke out. coniirming the statement- of Manetho and 
the Sallier Papyru- that his rule extended not only over Lower Egypt, 
but (.)vei' L'ldier Egypt as well. What i- still more interesting is the 
testimony it bear.- to tlie accuracy of tlio Sallicr Papyrus, where the 
king is (-ailed Ra A/iopi. Like a good Egyptian, the author of tire 
Papyrus has -ubstituted R t for the heterodo.x; ShOUi. which the scarab 
.shows wa.- prcti.\e(l to the royal name." — Ai'aihuiii. April -1. 

KOM-ER-RESRAS. — ” About two mile,- to the -outh of Fares (south 
ot 8il-ilis I, at a jdacc calb d Kom-er-Jb.si-as. i- the -ite of a large ti iwn 
and of a leinphs of rettangtilar torni. We cleared away the sand from 
its fouiiilaiioii walls, and ((.^pici the iuseriptioiis with which thev are 
covei'eil. The temple proV(-s to liave lieen built by Doiiiitiaii, and to 
have been dedicated to Isis in her stellar charai ter. In fact, the wur- 
.ship carricil oii in it seem.- to have been peculiarly astronomical, as 
the deities mentioned in tlie text are Ah (the Mooa-godi, Sirius, and 
Ori(.iii. It is interesting to lind this monument of Dumitiaii in Ppper 
Egypt, since we know that lie was a -]l(.■cial jiatron of Egy[itian relig- 
ion. lie built a temple to Isis in Pome itself: and at Kom (dmbos, 
in the ne.ir vicinity ot Fares, tlie chapel, on the south side of the great 
temple, was erected in his reign. The -anctuary of thetciipdeat Kom- 
er-Rcsras mca-ures 12 ft. by 12 ft. 8 in. Korth of the site of the old 
city is a ruined Coptic mona-tcry, into the walls of which a good many 
stones from the temple have been built.” — A. PI. Sayce (March 14) 
in doc/., .Vpril 4, ’b(;. 

LISHT.— -■■<dnc of the tiyramids at Li.sht may now be considered 
detinitely to liave been the tumh of Usertesen I (now in the Clhizeh 
mu-eum). The discovery of the beautiful white limestone statues of 
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that iiiODareh (xii dynasty ) made there last year lyv M. Gautier has 
been fulhiwed thi^ winter hy the discovery of the finest and most jier- 
fect Eoyptiaii altar in existence. It is ot black granite, of very large 
size, and exuuisitely sculptured with deilieations to the Kn of User- 
tesen I. One more addition has thus been made to our knowledge of 
the history of the pyraintds.” — A. H.Sayi r.iii Arod.. April 11. Hay 2. ''.IG. 

PHILAE. — "Captain Lyons has ju't returned to Cairo, havina c-on- 
cluded his excavations at Philae. His latest discovery has been that 
of the temple of llar-nez-istef. to the north of Hadrian's cha[icl Its 
stones liail lieeii carried away to build the Coptic Churili of St. Mary, 
This discovery completes the number of temples known to have once 
stood on tlie island.— A. 11. 8 .\Yi i' in A'-u/!.. May '2. ''.Ml. 

SINAI PENINSULA.— EXPLORATION. — M. -J. de Morgan, ilirector- 
gem-ral of the antipuities of Egypt, leit Cairo on April 1''. on an 
exploring cxjiedition to the Sinai ]ieninsula. This part of the khe- 
dive's territory had not yet been vi-ited l.iy any of the directors of the 
service, and it' scieiitiiie 'Utvey i' niueli nei-deil. — BihEu. Aug.. ‘tiG, 

A. H. S.cYi. K writes frcan KayV't to tlie .Ic'/dt/e // 1 uiidei’ date of March 
14, '!)Gi : ■■ Mr. Newberry lai' lately returned Inmi an expcilitioii into 

the desert east of i lui.i, wliere. in the Mbnli < ladaimneh. about tbiity 
miles northeast ot Guia.he disoivered and t-oj.ii. d three .8inaitic 

TEL EL-HANIRAWI.— TEMPLE OF SHISHAK I.—" I hi ar that the 
reraain.s of a tem]ile and 'tones beailitg the name of 8hishak 1 have 
been found at Tel el-liamrawi. near the 'tatiou of Ibfs el-Klialia. north 
of Mansura " — A. 11. Swi i' in .her/,. May 2. 

THEBES. — EXPLORATIONS BY PERCY E. NEWBERRY.— Mr. X. writes 
from Caiio. .lune 1. 'GG: "For the jei't fourteen month' I have been 
living at Idtebes. eo[,ying certain of the ]invate toinb- tin re attd 
malting a thorough exploration of the uei ropoli'. with 'oinewli.il 'Ur- 
]ii'ising rc'ult'. From time to time, evu- since I’oeoi ke first eK}ilored 
the am ieiit eajiital ot'the i ountiy. Egyiptulogists have be.ai bu'V there; 
and many Furope.in si holars. sUeh j' < hampollion. I’ei'eHini. W’il- 
kiii'iin. Lcpsins. Kber.s. and llrng'eh I’asha. have clio'en tbeneero- 
liolis as their ('(.'ntre for invc'tigatioH' on the we'leni 'Me. I’et it n 
a'tonishing to find how little really 'V'ti matii work li.i' beiii done, 
and how little i' known of ]ierhaps the mo-t intei'e'ling and iii'true- 
ti ve }>art of Thel m"- it' pri\ ate tumh^. 1 Un ing m v e x pi, i ration' there 
I have catalogued and t las'itied nearly 2(io iiis' no. d tomn^. ofwlueh 
I'crhaji' only eighty were ]irevioU'ly rtaorded. In no . .n. , i 'liould 
mention, have 1 o]iened out a new toiiih the .iho\e numlM i- nierelv 
repre.sents those aeees'ihle to the jaihlic at the hegiuning of I'P-j. 
Many of the [u’cviou'ly nnreeorded tomb- .•outaui 'eenc' and iu'crip- 
tions of great interest; and it woidd seem that the re.i'on why they 
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have until now e.sca]>ed notice is that they arc far the most part 
inhaliited, and have heen for year', hy the tellulini and antiquity 
dealers of (lourneh. The natives have, as a rule, a ereat olijeetioii to 
their houses l)eiin; inspeeted hy Mun.peaii.'. e'peeially the inner apaid- 
nieiits. which are generally oecnpied hy the li'irhn. and 'ince a aovern- 
lueiit permit ha.s to he obtained for diaaine- for antiiphties, another 
reu'On has arisen for their di-^like to he visited liy European'. Xot 
heing allowed to dig- in tlie open, they tunnel in at the hack of the 
tomlis which they inliahit. till they eonie upon other' untoueheil. 
I have myself crawded along many tunnels thu' formed i one fora 
di'tance of at lea't 20 i) yard' ^ connecting 'everal toiuhs now rilled. 
Pouhtles' there are many others that ha\ e e.'Capeil my notice T.ivina 
as I did iluring'the late spring and early 'Uiiimer of last year in the vil- 
laae-of (.hiurneb. aincma' onr finds the most interestina of the jieriod of 
the .xvTii dynasty were : 1 1 of the early period of that dyna'ty. the tomh 
of a steward of Aineitheti-p 1. other' of important tiersoiiages ofthe reign 
of Queen Ilat'hcp'Ut. includina that of on<' of her c<zir'. and auotlier 
of the enaiiieer employed hy her to superintend the rutting of the two 
great oheli'ks at Karnak : ill ' of the reign of Tliotliuies III. the 
tonihs of; IT) a Prim e of Thehes ; ( 2) the king's chief steward : iff a 
sujHi-riiitigideiit of his stcifehouse: '4i Ids j.rivy seal, and I'd and i.i) 
that ollleer'^ miZ’d' : i7i a 'Uperinteiident of the eountric' of the north: 
i'8i an unreconled r,_zu- of thi' reign ; and id) the king's chief herald 
and scrilie ofthe 'oldiei' : (Jli) ofthe sm-i ceding reigns of this great 
dynasty, the toinlis of : ■ 1 ) a Prince cif Thehc' : '2) a 'n]ierintendent of 
the garden of the temple of Amen ; ' ■'> ' a " ealdnet '’ minister, and i 4 > 
a chief ot' the ])oliee under Ameiihotep If; i .■) t a ]irivy seal, Mi) rc-ir. 
and I Prince ofthe Fayum. under Thothme,' IV; and i8i a steward 
ot the king in Thehes umler .\mi-nhotej> 111, 

■■ During my -tay at Thehes I also made a complete coja' of the 
great tomh of llekhmara. a ta'k which occupied some six months’ 
hard m ork (jii ladders and hy candle light This I liope to jiuhlish 
next winter or spring." — Ann!.. .June 2d. '‘,1(1. 

KARNAK. — A. 1 r. S.\V( 1. writes to the , icddiini from Egypt I .March 11): 
■■ M. Li.oi;.-vrx has ju't lini.'lied his winter's work at Karnak. and has 
returned to Cairo. Nothing eould have Ijeen hetter or more skilfullv 
done: and. i-on'idering the diirieidty and magnitude of his t.i'k', it li.i' 
heen performed in a wonderfully short .'pare of time and at a wondig-- 
tully sni all outlay. I he walls and eolun n is have I n'Cii elearei 1 of earth 
almo't to their t’oundations. and haveheeii effeifivelv repaired, restored, 
and made thoruugldy secure. The change elfei ted in the great Jlal! 
of ('oluinns is magieal. The walls and pillars liave heen almost 
douhled in height, and one feels, as one walks among them, that ‘there 
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were giants in those days.’ An avenue of sphinxes has lieen found, 
leading westward to a stone ijuay. on the walls of which area number 
of inscriptions, important from an historical point of view. One of 
them, fur instance, is dated in the thirty-ninth year of Shi.-hak III. 
which will rei[uire a revision of our chronology <if the jieriud ; and 
another contains a new cartouche. Among the hieroglyphic text.- is 
a faintly-ti'aced Pho.uieian f/mtHio in which iiccurs the woid 

IM Legrain has farther ili'covered a cou-ider.ible number of inscrip- 
tions — mostly fragmentary — and the remains of a chapel of Shijj-i n- 
Ajit. 'the royal daughter of /'em/./h.' 

■■Mis- Bf.X'Ox's excavation' in the temple of Mtit at Karnak liavi- 
yielded a number of valuable monument', one of the mo't interc'tiiig 
of which i' a fine statue in Oebel-.Mimar marble, in a perfect 'tate of 
preservation, of Sex- M ix. the architect of Itf-r el-Bahari and the tem- 
]ile of IMut itself. He al'o st.itc' that he 'Uperinteiided the i (jii'tnie- 
tion of certain liuihlings in the temples of Karnak ami Luxor, and wa' 
overseer of the gran, try of Anion. The iii'c-ription on the statue i' 
longer and more import. nu than that on the 't.itue of the same imli- 
vidual which i.s now in the mtiscum of Berlin. 1 may add that liis 
walking-stick, with hi' name upon it. is in the h.uid' of the < German 
consul here in T.uxor. 

•• Besiiles the statue of Si..n-.Mut. Mi" Beiison Ini' found another large 
and well-prc'crved statue > iit wliit* limc'tone . of a certain B\k-ki;- 
KhoX'U. as well as pi.irtiou' i)f a frieze on which the Ethiopian king 
Piankhi gave a detailed ai i omit of the ships he ca[)tui'ed I'rom the 
jirincC' of the Xorth. oftlieir ]ire(.-ise 'i/te and (tftlie spoil he obtained 
■with them. ( in one of the Iragiueiits is a iiictuiv of ■ the great 'hip of 
Sais ' i whiidi 'ceiii' to have bi-eii about •'''i t'eet in length i as well as of 
Tef-nekht, the Saite [irince (’lose to the Piankhi fragment' is a block 
ot' granite with the cartoiiciies ol Tnt-.'tnkli-.\mon. 

A. II. Sayce writes from Egyiit. under date of March dl : ".Tti't 
before I left Luxor the excavator' iii the temple of Mut brought 
to light another stone belonging to the I'rie/e of Piankhi, with the 
rejireseiitation of another of the 'hips he had taken from the princes 
of the north. The frieze sliows that I’iaiikhi mU't have exercised hi' 
jiower sufficiently long in Thebes to have been able to work at Karnak. 

I March ■_'! ) : "The in'cri[>tions engraved on the newly-discovered 
'Itiav at Karnak are record' of the height of IL'iid, the Nile, in cai h of 
the years in which they are dated, and con.seiiueiitly they are not only 
imjiortaiit to the hi'tonan. hut aKo of considerable value to the 
modern Inspectors of Irrigation. They belong almost entirely to the 
X-Xii, xxiii, XXV, and xxvi dynasties, and among them is the car- 
touche of an unknown king. In one record the fifth and sixth veat' 
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ot'(2uecn Karofuiia. the wife nf Silijjliak 1. seem to be assoeiated witli 
the eighth year of O'orkun 11. 

" Within the we-t court of the aivat temjile of Karnak. on the north 
side anil a little to the ea^t of the 1 lKi[>el ot Seti TI. ha-< been uncovered 
a ruined angle of wall, on wdiich are thirty-two names of j)laees in 
Palc'tine eapturt'd liv Thothine': III. 'f hey agree tor the nio-t part 
with the we!l-kito\vn Palestine list ol that king, cvcept that the arrange- 
ment ot tin.' names is -.ouiewdiat dittenait. We find, however. Shush- 
kheii instead of A'hiishkhen. and in Shenie.sh-atnm the ideograph of 
the Sun i~ attaeliel to the woril tjliemesli. w'hih- llarel a[)pear' to be 
written liar-Hoi-." — .- 1 . ■</•/.. .Xitril 4. 11. dK). 

LUXOR. — Prol. Sayee wnte- i .March 41 i: " .V large green .searalt 
was also c, tiered t'or'ah-at Luxor, on wliich were the two cartouche.' of 
■Piankhi' and 'Taharka' 'ide i'V sidewith the titles ’Son of the Sun' 
on thelett.and • King of Up]ier and Lower Egypt ‘ on the right. Thi- 
Piankhi, howe\ er wdio tlms appear' a' a co-regeiit witli Tirhakah. was 
not the 'anie a' the Piankhi of the frieze ot tlie ti-mplc of IMut at Karnak 
and i.s probablv to !"■ identilied with Prof Wiedemann’s Piankhi 111. 

< )ne of the deah rs .at T.uxor ha' an al.iiiU'tei va.'C. biokim and 
mended in ancieip times, on whii h are engraveel the winged vulture, 
and below it I he iu'i ri ption : ' Llie I bu a.' who uniti s in pe.ice the two 
lands, the son of th-' Sun. Teta.' .\iiother dealer has a etirious Llreek 
'epiih hral iii'eipitioii ol' the late Lomaii age from Ennent. in whicli 
it i' 'aid ol a | el’taili Euhio^, tin- S'.in of Allilromakho' : nvKer eyw yap 
1,1 'i/tfti oiw»€ yrin./Ko? — ya.f) ft <tT€Ki u}(T^ ni 0 € y(tf> (hkvivov 

L'OOJ/l .!'•»///. 11. IM.). 

MEMNONIA. PROFESSOR PETRIE’S REPORT OF EXCAVATIONS.— 
Althougli Th<.‘he' has heeii s,, relent]e"ly jilundered for age.s ]iast,and 
O'Oeeiidly liy tlie .iiitipuiiy-hiinters i.if this eentury. yet it has yielded 
m.uiy li'esh I'e.'nh' tip the work ol'the Egvptian Re.seareh .\eeount and 

inv ow n privati work thi' 'e.isDU < >n one of tlie he't-kuown jiart 

the de-ert-froiit on eitlier side of the Tianies-eum —tour tuinple-'ites 
liave heeii explored wliielj Were ipiite untouehed hefore : and seven 
temples ill all lia\ e heeii i ouiph-tely eh-.ired f\'e se-e, tliereliu’e. how 
intn h t et renuuu' to he done hv system, itie I'eSeareli in e\ eii the lie>t 
kiiin\ ii and nio'i obvioU' 'ite.'. Taken in hi'torieal order, the I'ollow'- 
ing i-e.'Ults have rewarded our work : 

XII i/i//e/0//, — line toiiih ot a priest. Sehofe-pal ii'a. tindeilies the 
orick galleries ot the llaine-'enm. ft had he-eii entirelv ]ilundered 
and re-used, luit the hriek passage leading to it i' 1 ined with painting' 
ill goiid Condition. ilie~e have heeu eompletelv copied in full-size 
I oloured fae~iinile hy .Mi^^ Pirie, and are valualile U' lieing the only 
example of jeunting of this ,xgi at Thehe-. 
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xvni iIiiikiAii, — The funeral temple i)f Aiiienhijte[i 11 was dis- 
envei'cil iiditli uf the Ramesseum. Suiae larue hriek tomhs — one of a 
prie't. Taliutinefer — stood on the rise of ruek : on the^e Auienhotep 11 
huilt hi' temple. Amenliot(']i 11 1 altereil it. addiutr .i i oloiinade in 
front, the foundatioiw lit wlii'-h aie of lii^ ar.indi itle-r'' >eidp!ur'': 
aiid thus it was a lapted for i'linee" Satanie.i _ I'ni' fed nuo d.-U'i.', 
and wa? i.ireupied as a ' -hool for youna seu'iitor-. wiio'.- fi ii piece' 
rein line 1. In the .\.\ili dymi'tN a a re. it hiiek tom'o. uiih wi lU. was 
built over it. The pilina and interpenetr.ition of the htulihui of all 
thc'e [leriods, of which I'Ut a 'inall anioiinr remaiU'. m.ide thi' a i ou- 
fU'cd 'ite < h the hist temple we have foundation ih-.iosit' of .\,men- 
hotep 11. and a tine 'c.ited ar.uiite 'tattle oi hi', u di.ippily lieadlc". 
IMani tho i' hi illiantly vindieateil He ,i'~.aU' tweiity-'ix ye.irs to thi' 
kina, hut a.s no momimental ilati' weri' .i'oo\, ii\e yen’', the 'lent 
eliroiioloaists 'cot ned him. .\ wine j.ir. how e\ er. he.n'- the n uie- of 
the kiiya. and is liated in the twenpv—i.xth ye.ir 

The liiiier.ll temple of Taliutines IV wa' i'olliel 'outh of tlie 
Raiiiesseum. Thu had heen a very line huililuu. the ai’iut i ourt 
haviiia' a ti'i[>le colonnade al the 'ch '. and tie porte-o In ma a douhle 
eoli.mnade It wa- ei.nnpletely destrove.l hy Ihmie^-u JJ. only the 
h.ises of 'Oine column' and ,i ,ew ’oiuidal.oU' ri'in.ihiuia. The 
foundation deptisit' were all thrown out. and th ■ 'us'i'iiMd 'tune 
■which h.id eoi'ered one of them wa' louml m the l;aine"rnni ; tho 
hn< ks Were alsi'i lued in tliat l.iter teupile, uonn- 'i.ia'nont' o.' i olo"i 
of linu'stone Were found, iie’luilina tlm lowi r led; o ih ■ kiua'' I’aee. 
llelow the temple w.i' a l.irae r. -U'ol t nnh. i- ni. d la a m.i" of 
1 luriid'. which from their po'ition wei i ouiemiioi .nw wii h the temple. 
.V eolleetion of i iahtv 'kull'. .dl oi oue .lae aiel r.nik in lit'e. were 
theiiee 'ceured : they vary muidi in form. The areat temple oi Aineii- 
hotep 1 1 1 hehind the eoio"! w'as not niehi'le I in my permission ; hut 
1 fmnd more 'enlptuiV' of it than e.mld pr.ihahly he obt.iine I on it' 
act ual 'ite Mereiiptali had ruthle'slv looted it oi e\ ei ythiiia uioval de 
to huild hi' teiipile hehind it ; anil hioken-np 't.iun-'. 'phiiixe'. tahiet'. 
etc., were tlii'owii into the tiiundatioii' to 'Upport the w.dU huilt ot 
the fine hloek', w'hii h Were turned round and re .irved We thus 
found that an aveiiue of eoh. — .il j.iek.il' had led to the t'tnph . eai h 
with a 't.itue of the kina hei ween the ] i.iw ', and rc'tina ' ni an iii'enhed 
ha'cwuh a eoruiee • thev were thU' lax.iei ly aii.doaoU' to the lam- 
a\'enue' of Karn.ik', Of 't.itiiary there were piece- of .i eolo-'al ai'i mp 
of Aiueii and Auienhotep. and of .i 'phiux who'c he. id wu' li\e leet 
aero". hc'iile smaller 'phin xc', :dl in hard lime-toue. 1 wo 'tele' are 
now removed to the ( Ihi/eh Mu'eiim. t )ne of Ume'toiu-, over 'ix feet 
hiah. 'liow' the kina oll'ei’iua to .V men. .i ml .i douhle 'cene ol the kina; 
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in a <;liafiot drivinu over a ai'niii' "t the iioftlu-m iiatinin, ami atiain 
liver a arinip nf ^outhenH'i'. The work of thi^ i' very line, ami tin' 
eoiupoeitioii uiiiijue. The otlier 'tele i' the larae't known in yranite. 
ami of niaynifirent jioli'h : it i' in ft. d in, liiyh ami .1 ft. 4 in. tviile. 
with a .'i-ene of the kiny otierin'jr. ami an in'eri[itiou of thirty-one luny; 
line' helow. eom'erniiiy.the olleriiii' to .\inen. Tiii' wa' largely erased 
liy Akenhaten. and re-enyraved hy Seti I. who addeil a line recording 
Id' restoration. 

Arnenhotep III al'O rebuilt the 'inall tenpile of I'azines, as we found 
a ring ot tlie king tinder the' great door-'ill. Prohahly of thi' date i' 
the liU't of an exijui'ite statui' of a ijueen. in hard linic'tone. fntnd in 
a 'liiall eliapel liehind the temple or .Aiuenhotep II. 

XIX fli/n/iAi /. — Idle funei'al temple of Ranu's-u TI. 'o familiar a' tlie 
Uaine'-eum. Would ])erlia|i' lie thought 'Veil known eiiouah ; hut a 
great work remained to he done there in elearinu all the brick aalleries 
around it. Thi' ha' been the spei ial atlair of the Eayiitian Ke'earch 
Aeeount. and Mi', (ptibell h.i' laid it in h.uid the whole 'ea'on. The 
f lundatii m-de posit' of the tern pie were i.li'covi/red. and ui’eat quantities 
ot o'traka. etc., ot tlm 'aim." dati . If-'iih ' tliese the gallerie' vielded 
dozens of burials of the xxiti dyn.i.sty. having been mueli divided into 
tuneral i liapels at that .ice. d'lies,. w,i"e jiluudered anciently: but 
mill h valiud le material lui' bi-en obt.-dned. the cartonnaae' giving 
m.iny geiiealogic' of royal rel.-iti'C'. Tin.- iVoiit court of' the tensile 
proves to have had (I'iride colo — i along the sides of it : and the cou- 
stiiietioii cif t he whole temple and building' around it is being com- 
pletely planned. An earlier buildimg ha' 'tood here, appan utlv ; fir 
in the a.\i' ot the court, at a very low level, a drum of a column of 
earlier work wa' toimd m '//a. The whole 'ite behind thi' had been 
ti'Cil fir a cemetery befire the temple WU' built 

1 he liineral temple ot iMereiiptah ha' been olteu attributed to 
Ameiihote]! 111. owing to all the mateiial having been plundered from 
the temple ot the co]o"i Some Work remains ot the later king; a 
large 'lab indicates a Sudan war by a proee-'ioii of negro .'oldiei s : the 
upjier half of a eolo-sal 'latiie in Mack granite has jirc'erved fir us 
thefiiie.st portrait of Mereiiptah. with the feature,' ipiite intai t : and the 
great black gi'anite 'tele ot .Vineiihutet) 111 wu' built in. with its taee 
III a "all, and cai'ed on the hack witli a 'eeiie ot iitf rui'". and an 
inscription of twenty-eight lung Imc'; altogether this stele hears ahout 
Gi )( )i ) hieri igl vjili.s. 

Idle fiundatioli' of the funeral temjile of (pieen Tausert were dis- 
covered. with I'.xtensive depo.sits, in the sand. Five hundred scarahs 
and plaques, and twelve humlred ohjeets of offering, all in eoloured 
•glaze pottery, were fumd in thi.s one site. The f,rm of tlie name i' 
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new ; but as the historical evidences show that it must belong to the 
age of this (|Ueen, and the cartouche can b>e read as hers (beneath its 
forced imitation of Rames'U II i. we can hardly refuse to see in this 
her temple begun beturi' her marriaee. 

The similar foundations of Saptah's temple, with similar deposits 
but poorer in ([uality. were also f amd. Xo trace of Tausert occurred 
here; but each deposit contained a slal> with the cartouches of the 
king, and another nitii the nami‘ of the chancellor J!ai. and al'o rings 
and cartouche' of Rai. 

Of later times RaniP'SU III had rebuilt part of the Ramcs'euin gal- 
Icrie' ; chajiels were arranged in them in the .vxii-xxiii dymi'ty. of 
which many pieces of wall-painting remain, and much cartouuage, 
beail work, thousands of U'habtis. and a great aluba'ter pan ui'cribed 
for a royal granil-dauuhter. were <.ihtained. A jiroinineiit bit of brick 
wall standing high (di the 'outh of the Ramc'soum was ])art of a large 
tomb, which ]iroves to belong to Khonsuardus. chief goMsmith i.if the 
temple of .Vmeu in the x.xv dymi'ty. 

Though all the royal monuments go l>y agreement to Cairo, yet 
there is an eueouraging amount of material to come to I'.ngland. whieli 
will ])rnhahly he e.xhihited at University t'i)llege in -Inly. The good 
results thu' ohtaiiied in hi'tory liy the reiovery of these temple', and 
especially by the great inscription of Merenptah. should encourage the 
public to forward such enterprise. C'pecially wlieit diretteil to small 
site' of importance like tho'c workeil this year. The whole cost of 
these discovi.u’ies is um.ler a thousaiii.l pounds, whu h will he mostly 
I'ovi'red hy the value of the ol>je( t' 'ceiired for our museuni'. I ho|‘)e 
to see the Research Account enabled this year to extend its work by 
taking uii some of the students now waiting to ilnd scope for such 
luhoui's, 

L should add that, partly assisted hy the Research .\eeount. Miss 
Paget and IMis' Pirie have made a full-sized faesindle of the important 
tomh of Ptah-hotej) at Sakkar.i. hc'ide Copies r)f [uu'ts of the tombs of 
Mera and I’ii. wliieh show the games similar to those of Ptah-hotep. 
Miss Pirie has also been copying jiahitings and sculptures from the 
excavations, which l ould not he brought to England. There is a wide 
held for accurate cojiyisls in seeuniig the knowledge of the paintings, 
which are all too raiddly jierishing in Egypt. — W, IM. Ei.ixniu:' Pi.tuie, 
in Ajiril 11. 'DO. 

A. II. S.wi !■: writes from Cairo i .Vpril IS i; Prof Elinders Petrie, in 
his letter to the Ai:iuU)nij of April 11. notices that one of the temples 
diseovereil hy him this winter must have been limit hy Queen Ta- 
Usert. the last sovereign at the xix dyna'ty, though "the form of the 
name is new.’" d'hat he i' riglit in the identirteation is made clear by 
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some .-earaljs jiulilished dy Dorow and Klaproth tVom Palin’s Collei-tinn 
( Colltrfiuii il' .1 L'/uiilii II lus, Paris. INiiPi, pi xxvii. Kus. 

1494. and 1497, which read V->irt->oteii-ii-Miit. So Ion," as Ta-I 'ort 
rciaiii.'il alone, like PIathe[).'U. .'ho adopted the style of a male sov- 
ereiaii. and her eaitoiiehe avas ae{ ordinyly a"iinilated to that of 
Raineses II. — .Ice/. .May 9, '9ij. 

MEMNONIA. — TEMPLE AND INSCRIPTION OF M EREN PTAH.— In the 
Coiii.einporiirii Rciiiix of Alay. 1S9G ipp Ijl7-L’7 1 , Pi'ii7e~sor Flinders 
Petrie aives a lull ai i ount 'with translation hy .Mr (Iritlith ol’ the 
inscription of Mereiiptah ' n. i iL'O'.ii found in the e.xeavation of this 
kina'.s .sepulchral temple at 'I'hehes It is (‘specially important as lieina 
the first mention of the Israelites on nioniniient' discovered in Eevpt 
'riiis ills' riptioii mentions ■■ the jieo[ile of Ysiraal.' aii'l re' or'ls their 
defeat hy kin" iMerenptali, the son i.>f i;.imes,-i the meat. Proa'ssior 
Petri'.' thus ile.s'a'ihes the e.w.i vation : '• I.ast l)i '.a ml er. on my arriv- 

ing in Eaypt, iM. 'le .Moruan. the DirO' tor or the T»epartment of .\.nti' i- 
uitic'. ni'.ist Cordially .mree'l to my heina jierniitted to e.X'.avate an 
imjiortant district at Tliehc'. ' ontaininy most of the lioyal funerary 
temjiles. Three months or e.xcavatioii in this yrouml lirouyhtto lialit 
the sites of four royal teniplc' hitherto 'luiie unkmown — those of 
Ameiihotep 11. Tahutines 1\'. Tausert. ainl Sajrtali. 'latiii'y from ahoiit 
14oii t" lloD n. I.. anotlmr temph- was i'lentiii'’'! as heloii.einy to 
Mereiij'tah : and tuo ijthei's alrea'ly known— of I’azuies ami Ramcses 
the (In at- -were fully e.xpliirc'l .unl li'.'sh ri stilt- ohtaine'l. With si.x 
'.if these templi-s We are not here '•oncerncil : hut that 'af Idcreiiiitah 
e'.iiitaine'l tlaj liistori'-al pri/e ol th',' year. . . . Wdieii.-Us his araml- 
father. Seti I. hail jiionsly restored tin.- monunnaits ainl editcl the 
ills' riptioiis ol’ p.ist kiii.Lis, .M''ren]>tali wilfully destroyed aU'l ileface'l 
till' most heautiful si-ulptiiri < f>r the saki' of the ruih-st '•oninieinora- 
tioii of himself. Thus we liml that when he renuircl to htiiM his 
funen.-al temjili' fas <-vi ry kiiiu diil. in oi'iler that hn /,o. or 'loiihle, 
shoul'l he Worshipped hi-ioi’e as well as alter his 'halth >. he set it ju-t 
hehiii'l oiii' ot the most exti'iisive alnl inaciiilieeiit hiiihlincs then 
staii'liiia. ami proi-eir'led to 'h-strov that huildinu I'.ir mat'-rial. 

■' .Viiii'iihoti'p 111 lahoirt 1 h I! I n I 1 , who was, per'cips, t III' mo-t 
sumptuous ot Icavptiaii nioiiareh'. Lad lelt a ylorious nioiiiimeiit lor 
his timeral ti'inple, the oiilv sieii ot whii'li usiiallv seen i- the pair of 
Colo'si. so c'-lehrateil as the Colossi of the jilain of Thehes, These 

St I ht fore till' I ntranee. and far hehind them stri ti'heil eoiirt' ami 

lialls, the he.uity aii'l sizi' of which we can iinaaiiie from thi‘ '•onti'iii- 
porary temple of l.u.xor. .Most hiilliaiit statuary ailoriied the strin-- 
ture. ami an avi-nue '.af immense jai kals — the sai reil animal ot the coil 
ot the 'lea'l — Id U]» to the eiitraiice, like the rrinis. ea'.di Liuar'liiia a 
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statue of the kina, in the aveiitte.s of Karnak. All thi.s wa' ■^tanilina 
intaet when the ruthle^-: iMeren[itah ca't euvi(jii~ eye' on the inatei'ial. 
The 'tatues were fii^t sina'heil to i>ieee'. ainl laiil ilown for the founila- 
tion.' of his teiii|ile. every portalile hloek of -eulptiiri.' wa' i arrieh a« ay 
to ruin : 'phinxc' were In-oken u|i, or 1 liil in pair', heah to t.n.l. uinler 
a eoluiiin : a 'tr-le wa^ tnimneil liown to eo niuh-r another i oluinu : 
enorinoU' hloek^ were taken ami I, ml i.u e iloun ior t!u‘ fouinlatioii' 
of tvalL. tlieir hrilliant 'eulpture — a^ iVe.-li a.^ when tir.'t (lit — heine 
now vi'ilile helow them: the jackal' of the aieiun .iml theii ii.i'C' 
n ere s[ilit into 'liec'. and Lml dotMt in ilie eroiiml. In every dire(;- 
tion it i' only too plain tliat tlie ai'eat temple u.i~ ( omplelel}' eh .u'cl 
of all tiiat wa' portahle. to form the foun'lat’.ou' ■■ ' tlu' new one ; while 
the wall' Were huill O the ure.it old -k' of .\im uiiotep'' ma'oMiy. aiel 
the hriek 'ton.'-ehamiier' 'how hi' 't.imp oil the omd i I’i 

■' For a ureat a(..-onnt ot hi' la LuioU' 1 eiici.e tMU'. .Viiieiihotep 111 
had .eeleeteil a 'plemliti >l.ih ot hl.u k 'VeiiiTe. pdi'ti.iti'd with ([U ;rt/ 
veill'. It 'tood 111 leet •’> Hi Ims liiuh ali'i o ,e. t f illehe' wele. while 
it,■^ tliii knc'' (if i:l in, he' of 'Ueh ,i toUeh m.iteiaal pr.wa ut( d it' 'Ui- 
terina from a mere fall. It i' the larm.'t rtel(' of luoeoU' rock kuow'n. 
and w.i' poli'h(‘il like uki" on it' e\(|Ui'iiely li.it .lec' Tlie i eh._ioU' 
ehanue of Amelili(.ite|i 1\' Icl to hi' elti'llla tin.- riallia ' ot lie.- eod 
A men, and ue.irly all the iii'( i iptioii. lint Set i 1 pioimly re-eiiera' ' d 
both th(' 'Ceric ami in'ci-iption. and .nhlei! that the ' rc'tor.ith m of the 
monument' wa' m.ule hv M'lni-m '.■'eti' ior hi' iai Ik i’ .\men '. 

Thi' nohh hloi k iMefetlpT.lh 'idle alal (■''■It'eii : the fl e ot’ it W . 1 ' '( t 
into a wall, .md the ii.n k of it tint' 'h( .w ii w a- ( nur.n ed with .i '( cIk 
and a loiiu hi'toric.d iit'eriptioii ot 1\1( I'l-npt.di It w m .lit' a w ,ird' 
overthrown on the de-t met ton of 1 dm tern [do. and l.iy li.ii on the ui'ouud 
without any daniaue hut otic 'iiiall ( hip The .miouiit (k' m'( liptioii 
oil It i' allllo^t wiiliout pre( (-(lent (>iie 'i(|( .done eontaiii' neaily 
twice a' much a' llie eiionnoU' 'tele of '.md'toiie 'iill hiiiu in the 
temple oi Ameiiliotep. and hotli side' loei iher ( oiitaui aoou! lii ii '( i 
'lull'. 'file ( ollditioll ol it I' peVie( t ; nol-l'lllule ' i'Ul 1 i' d ' ’ia ( ( ■( 1 ( (|' 
injured: the '( eiic' are eoniplete. the iiK (■' of the ti'auri- a' tro'Ii a' 
w hell ( lit . .iiK 1 the p.iint inu on t hi M-ein ol Mi reii pta 1 1 i' a' fri t ht ,i' 
if lai( I ( in t'e.'tei'ilaN'. " 

The iii.'ci i pt ion — a Iter eiinmerat inu the \ a -tone' ofMi aaaipt.il i o \ i r 
tlie land of Za/o 1 I’ho-uiei.l (. the l/i/'.'e.o; O'/io .M.lxVi' of \ .Vlrieil'. 

and Liliti 1 l,ili_\ . 111 } I pie— end' witli tin pa";me in w Ineh the I'lael- 

itc' are iiieiitioneil tint': ■' For the >un of Kuypt Iki' wrouulit tlii' 
ehanui.' : he wa' horn as the lateil nieati' of nweimiim it. the kiiiu 
IMei'enptah ( 'li let's I lend down, 'ayina ' Pea"e to thee ' : not one of the 
nine how s rai'C' his head. Vaiinui'hed .iiv the T.iheiinu i N Afi ii aii' ): 
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tliE* Kliita ( Hittitc') arc i|uictc(l ; nivaacd is Pa-kaiiana (Kaiiun) with 
all violence: taken i- A-kailni rAckelon? ) ; seizeil is Kazniel; \ enu 
(Yauoli ' (it the Svi'ians is iiiatle as thouuh it had not existed : the pco- 
jilf of } sz/v/o/ /s sjiniliil^ ft no -^f I tl f Syria has heeiiiiie as widows ijt 
the land of Eaypt : all land^ together are in peace. Every one that 
was a marauder hath heen 'iilidutMl hy the kina Mereiiptali who aive-^ 
life like the ?nn every day.” 

ProfeS'or Petrie i oii'iders five different possible historic view-; of 
this s]ioiliua' "of the peo}ile of Ysiraal; ' (cm tiie opjiri'-sion ot the 
Israelite? in Eay]it : < ti < an invasion of Palestine after the Exodus: (r) 
its ap]tlication to a remnant of the Lsraelites in Palo.?tine who did not 
ao down into Eaypt ; (dias ai>plyin,a to a [lart of the Israelites in 
Eay[)t who may have returned into Canaan soon after the famine: 

I ( ) as ap[ilyiiia' to a portion ed' the Israelites wlio may have entered 
Palestine dire' tly at the time of tlie Exodus. Profes-or Petrie favor? 
liyjiothe'i? '■ or <i 

Professoi' W. M \ x Mri.i.!;!; Mti the X. Y. Lf<h ijfinh nt of .fitly 9. "'••if) 
di'cusses the lii'tofie impliealioiis of the hymn as atleetlng the date 
of the Exodu? of the Israilite? : and gives tlie followiiia translation of 
tlii? i.Ki"aae m tlie hymn : 

I'he ehief? lie [ii'o'tiMti.' ittteriiiu 'Shiiloifi' [written xjfti-l-mn : this 
( 'an.ianiti'h word may sianify liere ' ptat'.-e. salute.' as well as 
■ mi.'i'ey ']. 

Xot one i? rai'iiig his head among the nine [a mythical number] bar- 
barian nation'. 

Pliimlered i' Libya ( Ji Jfi if n ). 

The Ilittitc' kee[i peace : 

Captured i' the t.'.inaan [widc't 'cnse. !. < Syrian eoa.st] for all [its] 
wickediies'. 

Led away i? .V'hkeloll i, A'-fJil-f'ii-nf. Sjiiegelberg I'lAiii). 

Caught i- ( hi/.er i tf i-rn-iv/ ;. 

Y'lfiiiiia [near the northern frontier of Palestine] has been annihilated. 

Yi'iiiJ /z//> lffo:ii toi'ii act ifilJifnfi [o/tiy i/o/’f] et/s/ma/. 

P.ilc'tine ha- become a widow [b z.. helples?, feelde; a [laranomasia 
between Khn-rff. 'Palestine.’ and kin i-il. ' widow'] for Egviit, 

.\11 land' together, they are in jieaee. 

Any stranger ivho appear' [lit. whosoever tramp' abroad]. 

He i' subjected by the king Unni In If i>-liir-iiii ft. the son of the Sun. 
flen-n] itah.” etc. 

Prof. Say( i: write-' from Cairo, under the date of Mav 4 ; " Petrie’s 

."■'tela has arrived at the IMu'eum. and it turns out that mv reading of 
the important pas'.ige i? right, atid his and S[iiegelbeig's are wrong. 
The campaign of Mereni>tah was in the south of Palestine, where he 
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received the trihute of A'likeloii ; and his reference to the iM'aelites is 
the Pharaoh"' ver'ion of the E.roiln-i. Spicijelherir ha' norv found the 
name of the J'raelites in another of Mereiiptah’s iiiseriptii_)ns. where it 
has hitlierto l)een overlooked .'" — Arad . INFav IH. "iKi. 

MEMNONIA. — DEIR-EL-BAHARI : TEMPLE OF QUEEN HATSHEPSU. — 
PnkP'knus' of I'La.n .KM) 'TYi.K. — Tile studeut of Egyptian art. and 
e'peeially (jf Egyptian architecture, ha' now at his ili'pO'al on the 
spot every facility f )r the stmly of a inonunient uuiiiue aiiiony all 
those preserved to U' in the Valley of the iXile. The tenpile of Deir 
el Bahari is completely cleared, and is now free from the hi't ot" the 
ruhhish mounds which last year still encnnihered its enclosure wall 
on the south. 

This yreat work has e.xteniled over nearly three winters, and has 
occupied -to woi'kiue days. The temple of Ilat'heji'U ni.iw I'l'eseiits 
a striking sieht to the traveller aitproaidiing from (iooi’uah along the 
old eeiitral avenue, or on tlie liank from the IhiineS'cum. The proto- 
Ttoric columns aive one the inpires'ion of a flivek tem])le: and the 
nhite limestone of which they are nuiile. though l.iy no mean' to he 
eompari'il to white marhle. i-outrihuti-s to tliat illu'ion. 

Even the casual vi'itor immediately struck hy the fact that this 
temple is unlike any either, hotli in plan ami in the ditails of style 
adojited in it' construction by the architect. Seumut. There i' no 
other Egyptian temple known to us which is built on a ri'ing sucec'- 
sion of ])hitforms '. and we are therelore without ('oniparison' for otir 
euidanei? in seeking to ascertain how the ari-ldteet was led to the aditp- 
tion of thi.s schemtc To some e.xtent it may have been suggested to 
him by the nature of the site at his ilispo'.d. by the huae step' in 
which the rock of the foundations dest enils to the jilain. What wa' 
the distinctive use of eimh of the three platforms on which the temple 
was built ■? ( )ur excavations have provol that the lowest jilatform was 

treated as the garden, or r.itlier the orchard, of the temple, and that 
the trees planted in it were artilieially watered. Hut the central and 
most e.xtensive of the platf inns, on the one siile abutting against the 
( litis, and on the other sujiported liya decorated retaining wall, seems 
to have been a clear s]iaei-, and may jierhaps be cousidereil as corre- 
sponding to the sjiacious colonnadeil courts preceding the '.mctuaries 
in tianjiles of both Pharaohs and Ptoleinies. Neither have we any 
ei'i'taint V as to till' proposed U'eofthcfiur unfini'heil I'hamber' open- 
ing on to the colonnade on the northern side of the middle platform. 
Like the lateral chambers at Denderah and Edl"u. they may liave been 
intemled as storerooms for the incense ami sacred oils, the garments 
and numerous utensils necessary to iierforming the various rite' of the 
complicated Egyptian ritual. ("Ir, like the court of the altar of Har- 
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making, thev may ha\ e l>een ^sanctuaries deilicat<'(l to the cult of diviii- 
itiei mure esiiecially worshi^iped in other parts of Eaypt. But the 
more plaU'ilile sujuio.'ition is that they were meant to he funerary 
chapel.' iur memhcrc of tlie queen'' famdy. 

The above may serve as exani[)les of the many uii'oh ed questions 
rai'cd hy the 'tudy of thi' remarkahle huihiiuy : ami the 'olution of 
the prohleui' is the more illtere.■^ting. since Deir el Bahari i' the ohlc't 
of all tile lunerarv temple-i in the 'o-i ailed .Meiiinoiiia of Tlielies. 

Acain, the 'irnilarity of the architecture at Deir el Bahari to that of 
(ai'eek templc'ii' forced upon U'. e.'pecially w hen looking on the w hite 
column' of the Anuhi' Shrine after comina from the Rames^eiim. 
This im[jre''ioii i' not only a general om-. hut is home out in 'ome 
detail by a coinpari'On between the tinted columns of Ilatshepsu and 
those of the Doric onler. hy a ciiU'ideration ot the architectural [iro- 
])(.irtion' of this paitofthe huilding and the relations between column 
and art liumve At Deir i-l ikdiari uothiiia i' on a aigautie scale: hut 
it 'ceius to me that wln.-n the EgN'ptians turm d U'ide from the 'tyle 
which was Pt-re applied so 'Ucte'Sluily. in fataiur of the nia"ive archi- 
tci lui'e ot |\arnak and Medinet llahu. they de\dateil I’min the path 
which would have led them to elegance, and pret'erreil the majestic 
and the col < I'sa i. 

I’ei.'I.m 'T.vTi: oi' i:\a .w.vrjo.N,— At the end ol last winter, it ci.)uld 
ind( cd he '.lid tint the temple wa' pr.iclii-.dly cleared. Net'crthclcs.'. 
the excavation was at some points nii.-oinplete: and the wm'k of hi't 
season. whi( h has i,ccii on a imich smaller 'c.ile th.ui that of the [ii'c- 
cediiig. has now ciiinplcted it. La't year the enclosure w.dl on the 
.'oiitli was 'till cnctuidn'red. and the rctaiuing wall of tlie llathor 
Shrine was vi'ihle to hut half its depth ; n(^wthe ellidosure wall D not 
only entirely hared, hut it is divide 1 hy a wide o|ieii sp.c-,. from the 
mound' of rulihi.'h wdii<-h cover tomhs and structure' older than the 
temple ot llat'hcp'U. 

I’rx'i Si n n I nm-,'. In the course of thi' year'' work wc ha\ c found 
many fraemeuts of the tanious I’uiit s' uljitui'c'. all cm phasi.siug the 
African ch.iiMctcr of the country in which tlie expedition landed, hut 
tc'tifyiiia al'o to till' fact that the jiopulation of that countiw was not 
hoiiioeciicou.'. In addition to tlie genuine I’unlitc'. i\itli aqinlinc 
feature', pointed hearfl'. and long hair, there are aho represented 
negroi s old \\ o di ilereiit 'hades ot la if )ur — h row 11 and hl.n A I'he nati\ e 
hut' wc-re apji.u’eutly made of wickerwork, and in trout of one ot them 
'its a I'ig white doe with pendant eai'. A iiotlier doe of the same kind, 
and led liy a 'trine, is heine hroiieht to the Egyjitian'. Birds witli 
lone hill' are 'ecu llyine out ot the trees Irom wiueli men are' eatlier- 
iiie the incense. wTiile tlie ne.'t'. which they have forsaken are rohhed 
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of tlioir ouii' (‘itliLT' for fxnl or for t;()iiie rcliuioiis oliservanee Unfor- 
tunately the-^e pret ioii-; frairnient? do not coiii[ilete the raissinu scene', 
of which the destruction niu>t not be attributed wholly to touri't' and 
antiijuity dealer^ : this work of haYoc- was beyun in ancient times. 

Am I];\t Shk or tiik Ti.mpi.i;. — The llathor Shrine jiroject' beyond 
the southern e<lye of the middle platform. Parallel to the Shrine a 
wall branched oil at riaht angles to the eiielosure wall forming a small 
court already (h-stinyed in the time of the \n\i ilyna^ty. The corner 
of the wall alone remains. Our excavation'^ in the .soil of this court 
and along the outside of the 'brine confirm IMarietteS iliscovery. that 
the temjile was built on the .-.iteofa necropoli.s of the xi dyna'ty. In 
the immediate vicinity of the temple 1 came acro'' 'oiiic dozen tombs, 
which I thorouuhly cleared, limling that, a,' ti-ual in mo't Kay[itiari 
cemetei'ie>. they had all been anciently ritleil Sonn laid bfrii rc-U'cd 
in the x.\i dynasty for [irie^ts of Amon. But even in a rifled itccro- 
jioli' we may hope to di'cover oc< asionally a ti.inib ■which w a' over- 
looked liy the plunderers, and to this end it i? nece"arv that every 
tomb in the place sln.iuld la- 'V'tomatically c.xc.ivated. 'fin’ tonib^ at 
Deir el Rahari an- all on the same ])lan ; they are rer-tangular pits cut 
in the suit ami llaky n.ick to a depth of ten or twelve feet, ( >n one 
side, generally on the west, o]iens a 'inall chamber originally closed 
by a brick wall, which contained one coHin mily. The jduiidering of 
these tombs had U'Ually taken place 'hortly afti.-r the burial; and in 
such cases the rubbi'h with which they wel'c filled coii'i'tcd of the 
rock chip' made in the course of cutting out the jdt. Several pit', 
which, judgina from the nature <'if the ruiibi,h that they l.•olltained, 
wi.re apparently untoiicbed. |iroved to have breit completely ileared 
excc]it tVir a few wooden ligurcs. or a little coarse jiottery. But when 
a pit contained 'toiic'. 'ome of x\ hii-li bad obvioU'ly been taken tiom 
the walls of the tcm]>le. there coukl l>e no doubt that the tomb had 
been re-U'cd : and in one > U'C the iloeU' bad liecn clo'cd with two eu' 
three stone 'lib', ami the tomb it'clf contained a yellow mummii'orm 
coliiu of x.\i dynasty style. 

An iioi’oi.i' or rnr xi I'Yxa'I'v. — -T he interments ol'the xi dynasty 
Were apjiareiitly made with a certain amount of luxury, and the tombs 
originally contained valiiabh's. otberwi'c they would not have teiiiptcil 
the cu[iidity of the robbers. I could form some idea as tei what the 
character of this necropolis must once hat e been from a tomb w Inch 
had been only partly [plundered. In emptying the [lit we found twii 
pieces of the gilt ease of the inner collin, and the Ixlue glazed-ware 
bead necklace of the mummy. The chamber contained a cotlin in the 
style of the XI dynasty, made of sycamore wood, rectangular, very 
thick and heavy, and in a perfect state of lu-e'ervation. Outside, on 
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box and lid, are line< of blue hieroalypli-; eiviim the naiiio of tlu‘ 
deceased, and also there are two larae eyes, a dei-oration eluu’acteri'tic 
ot coffins ot tliat period. Tlie analc' arc lined with cildiim. The inside 
is entirely covered with ]>aintincs and ins rijstions. Above are hori- 
zontal lines ot lai'ue hieroglyphs most e.xi|uisitely painted, as well as 
representations of the oliject supposed to be ])lac.-d near the deceased : 
mirrors, necklai es, bracelet^, etc below .iml on the bottom are fune- 
rary te.xts, in a 'cript intermediat.‘ lietween hieratic and hieroyl vjihic. 
In the coffin had been left [lieces ot a v.aw thick cartonnage. eiitirelv 
gilt, exceiit the necklace, whidi was painted in colours, and the liair. 
The mummy must have had jewels, which had Ijeeii stolen, but the 
plundering seems to have been done hastily. The s.uidals and the 
pillow, lioth gilt, had been left, as well as many object' which had 
been de[iOsited near the coffin. These olijccts are similar to those 
discovered at IMeir in tombs of the vi dynasty. l>ut they are of less 
artistic value. W e got out two woo leu Imats with their crews, in one 
ot which the figure of thi' deceased is seen -itting under an awning: 

two model' ot house' containing numerous figure one of them 

emjitying bags of corn intci a granary; in the other a bull is seen 
lying on the ground, with hi' legs tied together while a man cuts 
his throat with a knife. We al'o found st.atuettes of men and women, 
carrying jars, loaves, and various provi'ioiis in haskets, Tliese olijects 
recall some adjuncts of the e.irtlily life of the deceased, and were 
intended to answer the same purpose as the pictures on the walls 
of the toinlis at (ihizeii and .'^akk.ira. There was hardlv a single 
tomb in which 'Omc ,sUch model tigures had not been dropiped. In 
one they had been jumbled together in a eorner w itli the brieks of 
the door, in order to make room ten' the mummv of a jirie't of Anicm. 
evidently ot no high rank, sini-i' it was his ollii e to prepare ointments 
for the Use of the high ]iri('St. 

It is reinarkahle th.it thi' lieautiflil eoliin docs not bear the same 
name inside and outside. Inside the deceasi-d is called /hem. He 
was a man of higli rank with numerous titles, among which are those 
of Head of the Treasury and Heail of the Clranaries, sliowiug that liis 
position wa' one of eousiderable power. But on the outside he is 
called siinjily nflinJinh ji, a name prohahlv a.ssumed as being that of 
the king under whose reign lu; had spent the greater [lart of his life, 
or to whom he was mo't indehted for the tavours which he had 
received. 1 take it that the lite ot Uiinii-M nthuholi p was couteuijiurarv 
with the end of the .\'i dynasty and the heginning of the .xii. His 
cotlin, with all its parajdiernalia, is now at Ghizeh. In artistic beauty 
and in jiresurvation it is certainly one of the finest to he found in any 
museum. 
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A' my work was exclusively directed towards the tiaiiple and all 
that concerned its structure and its hiAory. I did nut yo out of my 
way to make further researches in the adjai cut xr dynasty necropolis. 
It is a place where interesting and j'l'ohably fruitful excavations 
might he madi.‘ : and I helievc that a systematic exploration of the 
space between the temple and the cliff which hound.-^ the amphi- 
theatre of Iteir el Tlahari on the south would reveal not only tlie 
whole extent of the necropolis, of which we have investiyated one 
outskirt only, hut also remains of buiMiiiys erected by .Vntofs and 
Menthuhoteps. kings whose dates and succe'.sion are now the object 
of much discussion among Egyptoloyi.'ts. — Enm \i;n Xavii.li;. in 
Acndi iiiii.'Slay lb. '!l6; Eijijjit. E.ijilur. Euud. ]i. ob, See Joikx.cl. viir. 

IX. ’lo.'!— 17 ; x. '.ibl— bb. 

ABYSSINIA. 

THE SHEMITIC ISHTAR CULT. I»r. Ceorge .V. barton, in 
(x. 2(i2i, writes on this sultjcct. l>r. B. had .divady }iubliihed in 
Jfehrdini some account of the Sln-mitii Ishtar < ult in all the .'sheuiitic 
lancl.s except Aby>-inia. luff was until now unable to lind any trace of 
it among the Mthiopian.-. .\t hi't. Imucu cr. a doily beaiiiig thi.s name 
has come to light in an inscription ti-om thi.s ])art of the Slieinitic area, 
so that we are assured that in 'oine lorm tins eult wa^ coextensive with 
the Shemitic people.^. Thi' evideiioe for this come' t'rom Profe"oi' Tb 
H. INiuUer's Ki’iijrapJiiychc D' iil.iii'ih I- nn-, n. Wien. Ibff4. 'I'he 

in.scriptioii' published in thi.-r work are edited troin inipre"ioiis maile 
lyv .1. Theodore Bent. The in.-^crijitii.)!! in (piestion is in the Gee/ script, 
and date' from the early jiurt ol' the iifth century n. . . . E/ana the 
writer > calls himself king of Ak^um and of several other ]ilaee'. ineluil- 
iiig llaidan and Saha, imlicatiiig that at this time the mother country 
of Sahaea. or Southern Arabia, was .subject to the Abyj.'inian^. The 
iiLSi riptioii records a victory of E/aua over the j'cojilc of Adau and tlie 
cajituri' of jirisouei's.and then proceeds ; ami heturned hack unliarmcd 
with the people of ^Vdan and erected a throne Ihtc in Sada and com- 
mitted him to the protection of A.'tar. Barras, and Mcdr." Tliis j)as- 
,'agc show> that chief among the deities of the royal jianthcon new a 
divinity identical in name with Atlffar. Ehtai', and A^tarte. This name 
attests the presence of the Ishtar cult in Abyssinia. .Vn iii'cription 
published liy Berenbourg in the Jniininl A^intiiji'i sfrie. vol ii, p. 
2.5o I jiroves the theory of the late Profes.'or W. 11, Smith, that Atlffar 
was originally a mother-godde'S in Arabia, and then developed into a 
masculine deity, as it shows clearly the transition from the one to the 
other. 
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TUNISIA. 

INSCRIPTIONS AT MAKTAR AND SBEITLA. — M. ( 'a”-nat read before the 
SAF 1 June Jl'i. ’'.lb) a eumniuiiication fnuii M. (jArio.Ki; witli regard to 
-^ome newly-di'cevered in^eriptions in Tunisia. ! 1 ) An altar of lime- 
'toiie was discuvereil in the very centre of the aii'-ient city ot Maktar 
by IM, Ala'Son on A]iri] 17. l.sti.l. The squeeze wa.s taken by AT. Bor- 
dier. There is an inscription eiiyraved on it covering several liiu-s. 
(2i A coluniii in liincstone, broken at the top; discovered in one of 
the walls of the Byzantine basilica of Kutilins. There is an inscri))- 
tion enaraved on the colmnn. the form of the letters is intere.'tina, 
but denote' a late j.ieriod. aAj A fragment Iroui the same site eoin- 
jilctina the imt ription ah'e.idy jniblishcil in a supplement of the 
Ce/vc'.^. A'o. llMiU. and lonnd by the side of the dedication to Con- 
'tantiiie. dated liom .',nC) to ■''.o.'s ■ r//-.suppl.. lls i-l a (4i f-epulchral 
inscriyiticin on a lintel Iroiii the same Byzantine basili(a of Paitilius. 
.ludcine fioin the inscri[ition one may conclude that it uas pkn ed 
over the dioi.r to a niansoleum constriicleil by n. Vibius Malaga for 
liini'i h and hi' ’iimily. oA ■ .\t auir kili.)inetei-' ec't of Sbeitla, AIM. 
Jiubicz and fiuver'in disi-overeil four boundary-stone' bearing the 
'aiiic inscription on two of their I'aces All these boundary-stones are 
'till driven into the around. Tlicv arc l.-Afi m. in height. fl.-Afi m. wide, 
and II. Id 111 . thick. 'I'hey describe a circle- to the north of the track of 
lijilma. and the di'taii. c bctwci.n i-atli of them i^ from Isii tit d'.iS 
metre S.li-'. jip. 

CARTHAGE. THE PUNIC NECROPOLI — Af ITfron di Villi'fo"e 
coiiiuiunii ated to the ' 'ittina of l-'eb. 7. 'Vlt.B a letter which he 

had i ii't I c,.cl\ cd i j-oiii lb 1’. 1 >1 I, VI n:l.. containing iuterc'tiiig details 
of the law di'cotcric' ]U't inadc by him at (fal'lliage; rc'Uuied 

again l.i't inoiilb the cxc,i\ at ioii' oi ihc Ihinic nccrojioli' ol Itouinics. 
From Jau, t; to ill twi-nty-'cvi ii tomb' wen- opened. Tim furniture 
t\,i' ooliiiably tlie '.line- lommou pottery to which was 

.iddcil rro'ii titia to titiic tlic h.ili Imt. the mirror or the hronze cviii- 
ba!'. bi.ilitliul bl.ick pottery, 'in. ill < d'cck V.l-C'. piece' of O'trich 
egg'. 'c.iraO' with bicfogl vpliii-'. amulet', bead' trom a iiccklacc, 
iiici l.dliuii'. cairiiig'. nn'iu, lAiu io in al.ib.i'ti r. poli-hcd stnnes. sc.i- 
~hi 11 '. |>ci iiinic-i .I'l '. etc. ( It .ill tin tombs di', nvcrcil last month the 
ino't inti rcstiiig wa.' nut with on the .’list of J.inuary, I'hc tomb 
itsill po"C"iil no jiai'tii nlar iiiTcic't. for it \v,i' ,i 'implc trench 
oimlo.'iii by movab],- 'lab', but the iuniiturc gave im an .igreeable 
'Ui'pi i'c It w . 1 ' I oinpo'i d 111 'I ol' the U'lial lamp and it' p.itera. and 
ijf the trvo vial', mic ot tliein oi r,_d e.irth with a iiarrow he.ik. and the 
other of y, llo\i red w illi a cii-i-nlar opening. 'I'ogetlmr with this i u'di- 
nary jiottery vae found a bronze h.itcliet, a very fine shell, fragments 
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of ostrich-eggs preserving traces of the face which was painted on 
them, and finally several pieces cut out of white stone, such as an 
Egyiitian head, a cuj), and three very small seats of different forms (a 
bench, an armchair and a stoolj. But the most singular pieces 
amongst this funerary furniture are five intact terracotta tigurines. 
Aside from a statuette of a seated goddess of an archaic (ireek or 
t’yjiriote stjde. the four other figures are in the Egyjitian or pseudo- 
Egy])tian style Their height varies from 21 cm. to 191 cm. They 
were stamped in a mould and their outline is surrounded by a sort 
of margin. The riverse is flat. cxce[iting the jiart corresjionding to 
the face, which is hollow. Tlie U[)per part of the head is pierced 
with a hole. Their form is that of mummies. Tlie largest and the 
smallest have the arms stretched out and attached to the body : 
the two others, of tlie same dimensions. 22 cm., have tlu’ left hand 
raised and laid U])on the chest. The smallest is of brick-red earth : 
the others are of yellow clay. The fai-e. arms and feet (that is, those 
parts of the body whicli are not covered witli a vestment) are jiainted 
red: black serves to accentuate the eyes. But what gives these 
tigurines a ])articular interest is that tliey are conijileted by orna- 
ments painted on the elav. I.'pou the largest we recognize traces of 
a necklace and a girdle with the two fringed ends h.mging down in 
front of the body. On the svemid a)id tliird. which ajuiear to have 
Come from the same mould, black and ii-il lines indicate the girdle 
and the boi’der of the vestment. (.)n the front i,d‘ the shoulders the 
p.iinter has reproduced the ea<//n or (;ye of Osiiis. I'liese two ligur- 
ines w'ear aruunil the neck a necklace i'rum whicli hangs an oliject 
reiircsfutcd by a scjuare lozenge. Lower down on the eliest the seal 
or large seal-rmg is held fiv a triple Cord ]ia.s.siiig under the left hand. 
The smallest figurine wears around the uei k and on the upper part 
of the cliC'st four necklaces joined together and forming, as it were, a 
[leetoral .Ml, with tlie e.xeeption of the first, are ornamented with 
crescents. Each crescent is indieateil hy four toui-hes with tlie hnisli. 
The girdle is e.irefully indicated with its two end' with long fringe. 
Finally, the hottoin of the rohe is urnamented with lozenges imitating 
the lotus-tlowiT. The etl'eet ]>rodneed hy the'e colored figurines is 
striking. What is most reinarkahle in their decoration is the brilliant 
preservation of the colors and the surety of tlie hand which ajiplied 
them. 

.U the following sitting of the Ai’nih'inir (Feh. 14), M. Heron de 
Villefosse presented jihotographs of the terracotta figurines which 
were described at the preceding sitting. The most striking feature of 
these rejirescntations is the asjiect of hieratic stifliiess. Tlie intlucnce 
of Egyjit dominates in them. The photographs show four female 
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figures, standing and draped. Some have the two arm.s lowered and 
attached to the body: the others have th(' right arm lowt'red anil the 
left arm brought up to the chest between the two breasts. The face 
is full and very round ; the eyes are indicated by little projecting 
cushions ; the ears are broad and entirely detached from the cranium ; 
the liair, treated in a .simple mass upon two examples, is on the other 
hand indicated more caretully on another by a checkered design anal- 
ogous to that which was useil on the Villedon mask coming also from 
Carthage. These figures are clothed in along clinging vestment, below 
which appear the two naked feet brought together, and they are deco- 
rated with paintings the pre.servation of which is wholly excepitional. 

Certain Cypriote terracottas liave already brought out the important 
jiart jilayed liy the use of color in the pre])aration of the statuettes 
which are deposited within the tombs. The netv discovery of P. 
Delattre confirms these observations in a striking manner. Many 
Phoenician figurines still preserve evident traces of the colors with 
which tlu'v have been enriched, hut on the greater part of tliose which 
have come down to us these traces of (.-olor are efi'aced or are merely 
preserved in an indefinite way. (.)n tlie eonirary the new figurines 
from Carthage have preserved a remarkal>le brilliancy of coloring and 
freshness. All the details rapidly drawn by the pencil of the work- 
men are clearly visible. We can understand, in examining these 
photograjjhs, why the modelling of analogous figures coming from 
Cyprus or from the coast of Syria is always indicated in so slight a 
manner and often times entirely insutiieiently. Thelighthand of the 
workman sup]ilies this defect in the modelling by touches of brilliant 
color. The borders of the vestment are indicated by very clearly 
painted hands. It is evident that tire drapery opens in front, and is 
held around the waist by a girdle of which the two externities end in 
long fringes. The two females whose left arm is brought up to the 
chest appear to sustain with their hands a rich chain-necklace painted 
around the neck which, falling to the lower jiart of the chest, ends in 
a reverse crescent. This necklace occupies more than a third 

of the total height ot the figurine. The (nidja. oi- mvstieal eve of 
Osiris, is painted on eaidt of the breasts of the two figurines. All the 
fine lines of this decoration are in black, and all the broad lines and 
touches are in red. 

Two Greek terracotta.s of antiijiie style, also painteil, eomiiig from 
Boiotia, otter from a decorative ])oint of view, some curious jioints of 
contact with these two figurines from Carthage. Instead of the ondja, 
one ot these terracotta.s found at Tanagra hears on the breast two 
painted Tritons ; the other, found at Thishe, hears in the same posi- 
tion two large rosi.’S. Both of these represent also a goddess dressed 
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in ;i loiiLT robe iiebl in tiy a ^Ordlo with broad [leiidant nids. Tins is 
a very eharacteristic decoration and without doubt traditional. 'W’e 
iiiU't I’eniark also the ^urroundinir niountinir which l'orni> the back- 
ground of the<e figure.-? and from which they are detached in half 
relief having thu-^ the apiiearance of covers of .?arcojihagi. I'he re- 
verse is jirobably flat. This is jieculiarity which is found on terra- 
cottas of a .Sardinian jii'ovenance. and notaldy uiion the terra( ottas 
from Tharro' preserved in the British Museum, which is a new proof 
of the close relations uniting Carthage and Sardinia. — (Aunpt,, r, ndux. 
ATBL. pp. "id. 7ii-72. 

.-la Kijjifitiiiii Sidhirtu . — At the March 2ti fitting of the AIHL. M. 
lli.'ri)]) de Mllefo'.se communicati.il a letter from Dn \t i i.-i 'ietial- 

izing the discovery at Cartilage of a sitiall .st.itiiette beanna on the 
reverse an Egy[itian inscription d’he Iiead of the ligiirine is Kicking, 
and with it di.sappeared the ujiper jiart of th- text. The jiersonaac is 
figured siiuattiiia, with eai h foot upon a ero-.-odile. and he holiU m 
each hand a lion Viy the tail M. Maspem thinks that the ilgurine i.s 
a fragment of an amulet belmming to the seric' ot the Ilnrn^ nu i l■lJl■o- 
d/Vc'. and hating inscribed on its back the reinaiiis of the formula 
against ucixious animals. This pic/o was I'oiind in a Punii toinl.i of 
the necropolis of Idouimes 

The excavations of Fehruary have hrouLiht to light thirty-three 
tonihs. — f!C. No. pi. 

Pkuj-: DKi..trri!K writes to the AIBL. from Saint-Louis ijuuc- L’d, 
that he has (ontinued during the past inontli the exploration 
of the Punie necropolis on the pn.iperty called Uouimes at Carthage. 
From May 1-.'!1. twenty-seven tonihs weri* opened. ISesides the eiis- 
tomary potteries, some of the burials contained vases of fine black 
earth, and others with figures ol'aninads of Creek manufacture, some 
alnhii.itra. ohjeets in ivory, scarabs, etc. But the mo.st interesting 
jiieeo is a lamp of a ])riinitive type which has preserved the authen- 
tic mark of its origin: this lamp hears, in tiiet. a Punie inscription 
composed of five lettt'rs traced with a dry point. These excavations 
tirought u]! to 121 the number of Punie tombs discovered since the 
beginning of the year. — liV. No. 24. 

HADRUMETUM (mod. SOUSSM. — ROMAN VILLA WITH MOSAICS.— 
AIBL, sitting of July 13, IS'Jb — M. Gauckler, director of antiquities 
in Tunisia, presented some reproductions which he had taken at a 
Roman villa recently discovered at Soussa. the ancient Hadrume- 
tuin. by Captain Dupont, during the work of constructing the new 
arsenal. This habitation, adjoining the house of Sorothus which 
was uncovered in IStih. was. like the first, entirely paved with rich 
mosaics. Those which have just been brought to light ornamented 
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the ( .u (h'u. the reception iipartiiient of the villa, isolateil I'roui the other 
room.< by a wide corridor. This corridor, ornamented with a geometric 
motive, widened out in front of the entrance so a.s to form an ante- 
chamber and rounded out like an apse on the side opposite to the 
exeiJrn. toward the central court. The pavement of the apse is strewn 
with flowers and fruit- on tlie walls, al^) covered with mosaics, 
appear.-? a sea-view. In the anteclianiber. boat-; with fishermen fish- 
ing with hoop-nets, with trident and with i j,frnii jiloughed through a 
sea full offish. On the threshold of the on d/'u are tigured two nymphs 
standing between two seated marine-divinities In the middle of the 
central hall of the tvcdrn. which is u tru there is a large mosaic 

in the form of an inverted 7'. with numerous medalliiiU' containing 
fish, birds, and various ijuadrupeds. whidi surround a group repre- 
senting the carrying away of (ianymedes. i-lach of the arms of the 
T is ornamented with a .s])eeial suhject ; one (which a(ipearB to 
have been made at a later period^ presents a large geometric I'omposi- 
tiori, studded with numerous medallions: the other, of marvellous 
execution, represents the Indian triumph of Haceliu.-. The artistic 
value of this decorative i:„xi uAih. allows of its being dated at the i-iid 
of the first century of our era The im.isaics were immediately removed 
under the care of the .V/ /■/'(•< </<.•. and are now deposited in 

the museum of Liardo Later they will la- plai ed in the local museum 
of the city ot Soussa. — 7?(". Lshc,. Xo. 

HIPPO. — ROMAN MOSAICS. — M. Hf-ron de Villeto.sse eoiiiiiiunieated 
tl' tile Fdiiiiti ih'.i Triicniij’ 'sitting ol' .Tuly-S, ■'.l.■)| ,i note whiih he had 
received from M Ibct’iKH. I’re'i'lent of the Academy of Hippo, on the 
'lil’iect III the lloiuan inosaic.s recently disi over' mI at Hippo on the 
property of 'S\ Lhevillot The tirst niO'.iic. two m. ludow the surface, 
measure- bin b\- iim It re|)resent' a Xia-eid, -eared on a hijipo- 
camp, of almu-t natural si/e. with thearni- streti bed torward. In one 
liaiid she holds a buckler i i. and in the other she carries a labor, 
which slio ]ireseuts to two horsemen on the 'aallop. The backaround 
of this jiieture i- covered with niimerciu.s li.-hes and i rustacea of all 
-izes. A niaaiiificent border of aeanthus-]ea\ e.- -urruunds the -abject. 
Thi- beautiful work is exc'-uted in small cubes of varied and brilliant 
color-. Tbe lic.nl ot the female is ornanientei I u ith a diai leni. Fn nn 
her neck hangs a beautiful necklace, ami her arms are ornamented 
with two bracelets, one at tlie wrist, the other above the elbow. 

There was a -ccun'I inosaic near the first, which had l.ieen uncovered, 
me.isuring ’d in. by ■> m. It was found at the.same depth as the other. 
On it are represented two beantifiil tables, artisticallv decorated, sepa- 
rated trom eaeli other by an oval .stand, also ornamented, (Ju the right, 
one can see the end of two other tables, whieli allow- one to sup^iose 
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that the iiiosaic continued further on that side. Tlu' eulurs of thi.s 
mo.saie are equally varied and hrilliant. With the exception nf two 
small circular holes which exi.sted when it was disco\ ered. its pre.-'Crva- 
tion is perfect, although it has l)een louit exposed to the influence of the 
we-ather. In front of the larye mosaic Nn 1 and upon one of it.s lonuest 
sides, there are tiiree other mosaic' plai-e,l one alnnetlie othei'. each 
being separated Ijy a layer irom flntodd cm. thick. The last mosaic 
is 4 m. below the .surface. The tir.st one (as well as M ('he\ illot could 
remember) rejiresented a liorseman. which leads me to suppo.-^e that it 
e.xtended further and that the subject was (ompleteil by other tigures. 
The house itself in which IM. ( 'hevillot live- was ! milt over certain other 
mosaics, and he found a number of Iragment'ali of which came from 
two of these mi.isaics. • >ne re]>re--cnts a swan on whose hack i' 'cated a 
cupid wearing a jn'etty necklace aronml his neck and holding in his 
hand a small wand with w Inch he guided the bird The other mosaii- 
also represents a cupnd, who is .'cated on the back of a peacock . the tail 
of this hird was wide-spread, ,ind the extremity of each of its beautiful 
feathers was eomposeil t>f small glass ( iibes. These twi.i mosaics also 
were in a jierfect 'tate of preservation, Imt, .i' they had ri'inained 
uncovered and exposed to thi.‘ rain and suii for a long while, the con- 
crete on which they were laid heeame ci-aeked, and loosened the larger 
poi’tion of the cubes. The property of M. t'hevillot must he situated 
on the site of the ancient thermae of Hippo constructed at a iieriod 
when the Seybotise still flowed int<> T.aki.' Boukmira. five miles from 
Hilipo. — 7)’ {(’T, ixflo. p. xivii 


ALGERIA. 

BERBER ROCK-ENGRAVINGS. — -Vt the .17/.’/.. sitting of .Inly lU, 
ISlif), IM. Ilainv called attention to one of the re'Ult' of tin recent 
jourin-v wdiiih M. t'amhon, g.>vernor-general ol .Vlgeria. made 
through the districts of Ain-Sefra and Gervville. [t i- known that 
there exist in these regions roi'ks covered with <-urioU' antique 
engravings, to w'hi( h M. Flamand called the .ittcntion ot the 
AciuUinic. ill a communication read in March, 1\1. Cambon has 

decide.l that at these four <lifl'ereut point' — at 77o/ce/ ami at at 

AT/v/d/o and at — these precious monuments ut Ber- 

Vier antiquitv shall he ju’oteeted by an enclosure ot iron railing. M. 
Cambon has also commissioned M. Flamand to make impressions ot 
these engravings, ami jiroposi's to [uiblish a special work in which 
will be grouped the descriptions and the re]>roduetions ot these monu- 
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mentd. which are so iniyurtaiit fur the "Jtuily of the [trehidturic epochrf 
of North Africa. — R(\ 1S9G. No. oO. 

CHERCHEL.— BUST OF PTOLEMY THE LAST KING OF MAURETANIA. 
— Tiianks to the discovery made at Cherchel. the portraits of the last 
two kiiies of iMauretania may he studied to-day in inarble.s. the attri- 
bution of which is incontestable. Tliree of them brine before us the 
features of Juba II. The portraits of King Ptolemy are even more 
nuinerou' : tliere i.s one in tlie Museum of the Vatican, another 
in the Villa Albaui and two in the Louvre. One of these was discov- 
ered at Lherchel in IM-T and presented to the Louvre in 1844. The 
other, which is here published, was aci.iuircd by the Louvre in l8t>o 
It is a small bust (jt Parian maiLlc remarkably well iireserved. In 
height it measures only Jl cm . the height generally adopted for .small 
bronze busts at the end ijf the Kepubhc or the beginning of the 
Ernpiiie. Thi' marble niay.therefore.be aS'Unied to be a eoi)y of a 
bronze original. T'he style of its wiU’knianshi]) leads to the same su[i- 
jiositiun. Ptolemy i.s here re]iresented as a young man. In the Museum 
of Oran tliere is a coin ol' Ptolemy lieariiia the number .Kx, which in- 
dicate.s that he oc( upied the throne of Mauretania for twenty yeans, 
instead of eitiliteeii a.' wa^ previously thouubt to be tlii.‘ ease — Heiio.v 
Di; Vii.i Li'o^'L. .l/.l/". 17. iMi."). ]ip, lid -‘.Hi 

KHENCHELA=WIASCULA.— M. Hfron de N'illefo.-se presented to 
the (S'- 1 /'h .M.iy S, ij.ii the [Jiotograpli of ,in inscription found at Khen- 
ehela tthe ancient in Numidia) which had been sent to himb/ 

M. Uscll. This inscriiition e.xaetly matches a Iragiiient which M. 
Heron de Villefo.sse had copied in ls74 in the same locality. He read 
the letter which .M. < ;.■^cll had written him on this subj ect " You will 
perhap.' be alad to study more closely this in-criittion which you for- 
merly coiled in part at Kheiicheia and of wliich the other half ha.s 
been found on the occa.sion of cutting through .i new street. You will 
see that the newly-discovered I'ragnient completes No. 2k4b ( = 17(i7] ] 
of the ('nrpio. The beginning in verse like the inscriiition coni- 
lueniorative of the construction of the citadel of (Juelina bv Solomon. 
The width of the fragment is 1.10 m.; the heigdit O.i;.") in. 

ThL inscription relates to the building of the citadel of Kheuchela 
which was conni’cted with the whole sy.stein ot tortitied works estab- 
lished by the Byzantine^ and executed under -lustinian. The citadel 
of Kheiidiela. as seen by the inscripti.m. was constructed bv the pre- 
fect Thomas under Tiberius. 

H. Heron de Villefossi' recalled in tliis connection an inscription of 
the IMusi'iim ot the Lou\'re, found at Sidon, contemporaneous with the 
inscription at Kheuchela, which notes an analogous fact, the construc- 
tion of the fortifications ol , Sidon l>y Antigone — S. 1 /•’. 189.'), pp. 199-7] 
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LAMBESE = LAIVIBESSA. — THE MUSEUM.' — The de Lambese 

is tlie fifth part of the collection in which have already appeared the 
^[u«^es d'Abjer. de ('onUuntim . d'<)rnn <i dc Cherchi 1. M. Cagnat was 
hetter qualified than anyone el.se to treat of the antiquities of Lambese, 
for the niuseuni differs from that of Chen-lud in beinu whefily epi- 
graphic. It is composed of two distinct groups ; <ine at the I'rmtoriuia 
and the other at the .I/o/.mih rcntridi'. Dur author therefore devotes 
himself in the larger |)art of the volume to the ela.-^sification of the 
texts, to diviiling them into series and showing u.s their imjiortance. 
Without retracing the history of the three Legions of .\ugu?tus, it is 
sullicient for us to point out the value of all these stones for \\ homsoever 
wishes to know how the legion w.is organized (pp. 11-lb ); where it 
was recruited (pp. Ib.sc/. ); what monuments were enclosed within the 
i-amp and within the city (])]>. 14-17. Ifi-dl); what was the fate of this 
city which was successively cirua ///(ooc'/fi'o/i. and ee/e;ou (]'p. Id .^q.j ; 
what gods were worshippeil. Itoman. indigenous and exotic {]qi 17, 
24 sqA ; finally, the condition and the customs of its inhabitants i pp. 
17, 24 -vy I. Only the most remarkable of these texts have been given 
in the plates (v-vii). Heproduetions are given of (1 1 the base ot the 
stutue of .lupiter Itolic.-henus. with its curious designs : (Oj ypi_' com- 
memorative inscriptions of the war of SeritimiiLS-Heverus in Mesi.ipo- 
taniia. and of Oaracalla against the I’arthians ; (b)a legionary list; (4) 
a e/yiyics relating to the eonstructioii of an a<iueduct at Bougie; (5j 
some fragments of the .sr/ie/ur. etc. Thus, owing to -M. ( 'agnat's judicious 
choice. We are given a specimen of almo-t all the epigrapliic categories 
of Lambese. The various pieces of sculpture are small in number, 
and, in general, are of slight value .\moiig those which are illustrated 
in this volume are some artistic pieces (Ks( ulapius. llygiea. IMercury, 
a Uonian lady. Theseus as con(|Ueror of the Mimrtaur), aLo some 
siinply suggestive pieces {Den ynlrir. steles of Batumi. 1 will also 
mention the basin of a fountain, and especially two se|iulchral tablets 
with dishes and patera scoojied out. where the parents of the defunct 
laid food on certain days. Tlu>e are two almost unique e.xamples which 
serve to exj)lain the word frequently used to designate the tombs 

in Africa, even among the Christians. 1 f we add to all these statues or 
reliefs some objc'cts in terracotta, such a-: the legionary bricks which the 
avidity of tourists has left to the museum of the /'rui tnrinm ( pp. bfi-bS), 
and the remains of the i-clebrated mosaic of the seasons, and of another 
mosaic in which is rejircsented the myth of Leda tpp- •oy. ). we shall 

^Mttai'es et collectio7ib archatlvgiqio's d*' IWliitne et de la Vu7iit>Le publu b nous la 
dweetiint U.DKL.v Blancukke. Mub/e <le La77ifitse^'by Vx. Cao^at, professor 
ixt tha CuUtge de Frariee. \\o\ iii-4, ^>0 pai;es, 7 pluU> Palis, E Leioux, ; 10 fr^ 
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have a sufficiently com])lete idea of the double collection whieli is 
contained in the Pnidorvim and in the Mahon reniraJe. 

The commentary of M. f'ae,nat i.-^ sober and substantial. The prin- 
cipal pieces are examined with care, and ingenious comparisons are 
made which throw light ujion the different obscure points. 1 will call 
attention e.specially to the comparison of the groipi of Theseus, con- 
queror of the Minotaur, with a similar rejilica preserved in the castle 
of M'orlitz, and with two frescoes, one at Pompeii, the other at Pier- 
culaneuni. This piece is thus fully explained, and it is nut a slight 
surprise to find in the heart of \umidia the reprc'sentation of an 
ancient Greek legend freely imitated from an original, doubtless well 
known in Italy. The plates, taken a.s a whole, are very good. .Vlniost 
all the pieces preserved at Lambese have been taken out of the ground 
in that vicinity. .Some ainoug them, however, bas e been bn.mght from 
Marcounaand even from P'imgad, at a period when Timgad could not 
shelterthem. Tlierefuia'. with a few exceptions, the collection of Lam- 
bese is wholly local and that is what gives it much intere.st — Aun, 
Ai’doli.knt, in /i( \ ISUt.i, No 9. 

ASIA. 

TURKESTAN. 

SAMARKAND. — SARCOPHAGI OF TIMUR AND HIS FAMILY. — M. 
EDor.LKi) Bl.-v.vc, at the sitting of July lU, 'Ob, presented to the AlIlL 
impressions of the three ])rincipai sarcophagi which are in the mauso- 
leum of Tiimerlane or Timur [ doiir-Piiiir) :\t Samarkand, and which 
he studied in IS'JO, PtiQl, and 189-5. He .gave tirst a concise account 
of the jiosition and arrangement of the edilice, and ])re.scnted j)hoto- 
graphs of its different taeades, which are faced witli enamelled liricks, 
forming mosaics of brilliant colons: over these, colmtle^.s inscriptions 
interlace one another, and thus transform some of these facades into 
veritable [.ages of history. After [lassing under a portico, which is of 
intere.st on account of its architei-ture ami the insciiptions cnv('ring 
its surface, one eiiti'rs an interior court, at th(.‘ end of which rises the 
central dome, Hanked by two lateral chapels. I'ndci- this ci-ntral 
dome, faced with enamelled bricks of a brdliant blue, extends a hall, 
twenty-four metres in height, in which staml the sarcophagi of Tamer- 
lane and of eight other members of his family and his suite. These 
sarcophagi, in jade or hard stone, are covered with inscriptions. They 
are, however, only cenotaphs. In a subterranean crypt were found the 
real tombstones. Only three of these stones are intact ; the others, 
many times broken and mended with plaster, have lost their inscrij)- 
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tions. It was of these three stones that M. Blanc took impressions. 
One of them gives the genealogy of the great conqueror. — RC\ '90, No. 30. 

At the sitting of July 31, M. Bi.anc read the translation ot the 
inscriptions which are engraved on two of the above sarcophagi, the 
imj)ressions of which he presented at the meeting ot July 10. Ihese 
inscriptions give the gcnealogv of Tamerlane and ot tienghizkan. M. 
Blanc com))ared this genealogy with that given by the texts nhich 
have been thus far translated in the We-t. I’aking a' a basi~ one ot 
these e])itaphs. that of iMirand-Chab, one ot the soii..^ ot Tamerlane, 
and coiajiai'ing it with a text of Ahd-er-Bazak-iTSamai'kandi. he 
deduces conclusions vith regard to the origin .ind the date ot the 
monument it'cll'. , The identitication of this monument with thosi. 
cited by ancient writers, and espeiially by Baber, had until now 
remained uncertain, notwithstainliug the notoriety ot the (lour hiiiir. 
M. Blanc thinks that the ancient monument with which the man-oleum 
of Tamerlane has bi'cn iilentilied. is not the <!our Icmir. but another 
mosque, that of Tchil-Dokliteran. destroyed in l -'-dil by an earthquake, 
the ruins of which he has already stu<.lied.— /ft No 


ELAM. 

KUSH AND ELAM — Dr. FllITZ HoMMF.r.. in the .s.s'T' (Oct. rJ, 9-)) 
refers to Dr. Edward (.Tla-er's new theory regarding the corri'ct 
explanation of the spreading of Kush i AD.-'/) i as a name ot nations. 
While Leiisius [in tlie Introduction of his •■Grammar ot the Nuba 
Languages") reversed the whole matter by a—uming that the Ke-h 
(the later Kushites of the Bible, and the A'J-se ot the A—yrians), 
who can be traced back to the twelfth dynasty in Nubia, were the col- 
onists of Babylonia and Elam, Glaser proceeds from the only correct 
view — that in the earlic.-t time we know of l.iut one [leople calleil 
Kash, that of Elam, the old neighboring country ot Jtabylonia. llie 
Babvlonian Kassites' invaded Babylonia trom Elam about GEU n. e, 
and founded there a dynasty whicli lasted several centuries. Glaser 
further [iroves that since ancient times the Elamites, -uceecdcd by the 
Persians, attenqiied to colonize East Africa, trom which they brought 
slaves and ivory. They went tluwe by way ot Arabia. Ibis throws 
light on several so far isolated and ineompreheii-ible huts ot ancient 
historv ; it explains especially why. m the so-called list ot nations 
(td’ic'/'-, X) a number of tribes of South and Ea-t Ai'.ibia appear 
once as sons of Kush, or Kosh, and at another time as descendants ot 

' Tliis is tile eenect iiaiiie iil' the-e iiitruJei- a- Dppert iigtitl\ empliu'io-. ,uat 
not Kos-ean- 
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Sheiii.' Several nther time.-:, io the < )l(l Testament, we meet the name 
of Kush as desianatina: Arabia ; for example, in (_’hr<mii-h;s. 14, where 
We read of the eampaiun of the Kushite Zeraikh auainst Asa, Kin^ of 
■Judea. The Septuaaint reports him to have come with the Masonites, 
a tril>e of Southern Arabia, known from I’tolemy, and identical with 
tile later hit:n'i Mir.in whom we meet in insrriptious froni South 
Arafiia under the name of Ma'diii. The numerous booty taken from 
them, and comprising tents, slieep and camel- ( - Ch ron icles. xiv : 14), 
points in itself with necessity toward Arabia. This is confirmed by 
the fact that several Sahiau jiriest-kinus and a kiu”' of Salia have the 
very surname Zirrikh ( niore exactly. Dhirrih j. The land of Kush 
referred to in the -tory of Paradise, around which the second river, 
(dikhuu, flows, is. of course, also a part of Arabia 

BABYLONIA. 

PRIMITIVE HISTORY OF BABYLONIA. — At the April 17 sitting of the 
AlflL. M. Hi. I /iiv stated tied the important iptestion for the scientific 
reconstruetii.)!! of tlie ].>nmitive history of Babylonia is to find a syn- 
chronism lietwi eu the lists of the kings and princes of ifhir[jnrla and 
the kinas of .\.aade. Sargoii the Ancient, and Xaram-Sin. his son. whom 
the otlicial chi'omiloay of l!al>yh>n [daces towards the year oSiM) n.i' 
M. Heu/.ey called attention to a new historic fact which forms an im- 
Jiortaiit ste[i in the solution of this i.piestion. ()wiug to the discoveries 
of M. deSarzcc.we now know who wa.- the prince t p'd/-/) ofShirpurla at 
the e[ioch ofthese two kings. By [mttiiia together many minute ii'ag- 
inents of the im[u'essi,ms of seals, iM HeU/.ey ha- been able to recom- 
pose the elements ot hi^ name which are: LiniiinI'oiooiin-fidL As the 
same name is fouml also u|Mm the fragments of im[)ressions of Snnjinit 
and of Xaram-tsiii. there results from this another fact, not less im[)Or- 
tant. that the ruiu/inii ol the cylinders i,- the verv Sargon the Ancient 
of the texts, father of Xaram-Sin. which has hitherto been in debate. 
The h('gemonv of the city of .\g.ide extended at that time over the 
city ot .'■'hii'] mrla, but subsequently to the more remote ej)oeh of the 
ancient independent kings of Shirpurla, such as Our-Xina and Ean- 
nadou. — T’C. ISVh;. Ao y]_ 

:: It is a similiir niixtmv wh.*!! miee the writer of the List of Nations coiiueots 
Kiisli with Wi-r.iyiiii [Ei;y|)t), aiiil Canaan witli Khatii, whilr, on thi' otlicr -idc, he 
call- the Egyptians aiij the Sln-nute, i e-pecially. however, thi; Arabs) ‘Amu, Both 
name- K-liani amt "Ainu — have, aceoriliiiit to (Ila-cr. the -ume origin, moaning 
certainly nothing el-o than the w'oi-hippors of ‘Amu, a- I have pointed out in con- 
nection witli the divine nanie ‘Amu. In thi- cast*, however, the Hebrews received 
their Ivhani through the Babylonian-, a- Ivham i- the Bab\ Ionian rendering of 
‘.\mm (compare Khainniu-rabi i. 
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PROFESSOR MASPERO’S “ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
CLASSICAL EAST.” — The part of the second volume of the above 
work has reeentlv come from the preS'. It is entitlecl Th(_ Firxt 
('JidUh II II Eiiiiiii'i II ml flu lliik.mii ill Eijui/t. The fii-'t volume dealt with 
the Ori'/iim I Eaypt and Chaldea) the .second volume will he devoted 
to the "first intermixture of peoples '' — FlihJin, Aup'., ’HR. 

INSCRIPTION OF NABONIDOS. — Addressing the AIJIL (March d7j, 
M ()|)pert returned to the in.scrijition of Nahonidos. preserved in the 
Museum i3f C’oiistantino[ile and published by i*. tschei!. This savant 
.sees in a pas.sape in tlie .sec<)ml column an <dlusion to the destrm tion 
of Nineveh, and. in the kino- Iriba-tukte. the monarch known under 
the nami- of Kyaxares. M. Opjiert. on the contrary, dues nut lind in 
this passage any mention of Nineveh or of the names of the kings of 
Assyria and Habylou; thc'c are nut >Sin-sar-iskun and Nabupalas'ar, 
but Assurbanapal and Chiniladan ^ Kandalan i — R' IMifi. No. IS, 

TABLET OF THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN AT SIPPARA. — M. Ol’l'KUr. at 
the sitting of the . 1 IIIL. .1 uly ffi. 1 stih. gave tile translation of a cunei- 
form text of the Hritish .Museum. [)ulilislied Igv P. Strassinaier i Nabon., 
No 4’2S'i. Thi.s diMument is one oftlie numerous piece' relating to the 
accounts of the temple of theltiun at Sjppara. the modern Al.iu-IIabba ; 
it aives an account of the money received for the rent of the lamls of 
the Sun. a sort ot pious enterprise cai'ried on by the administration, 
■which had its own va-ights. measuics. its money, and it' rates of interest 
■ August, Obb. 11 . c. I, — Re. l^c.ib. No. •■’, 0 . 

THE NUDE GODDESS IN ASSYRIO-BABYLON IAN ART. — M. SidomoU 
Keinach. in an article in the Rifnc Archilnqiiiiu iMai-.Iuin. Is'.io) 
elltitlcMl Li > J I ititm ‘hiitii I lilt (iriiiihil it ilitns I iiit ijiii\ eluleai'ors 
to ]irovo from a supposed absence of early representations of an 
unclothe(l female torm. "th.it the type of a nude aoddess is alisolutely 
foreign to archaic Assyrio-P>abylonian art," and "that the nude god- 
dess of the cylindeis is an inqiorted tigure " He then proceeds to sug- 
gest that the nude goddes' of late-l>abylunian and .Cssvrian art is a 
type which readied Mesopotamia from the “.\egean." that is to say, 
from the Pelasgi, and iirobablv did not obtain currency in the East 
until about ■_'i)U(l n. c. Einally. he declares his view emjihatically to 
he. " that the tigure of an unclothed goddess could never have been 
transmitted to Clreece by the old civilization of Asia Minor." 

In the elaboration of his thesis M. lleinach admits that among other 
saciints yiM. I.enorinant. Hetizey, and Miaiant are opposed to his 
views, espei'ially the latter, who. among many other cylinders described 
by him, speaks of one in M. T.e ('lerci['s collection as Une lUt '-m nne de- 
houl. “ beneath her an animal, jierhaps a dog." M. Picinach very prop- 
erly suggests a lion, but then proceeds to utilize the scene on this cyl- 
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inder for his hypothesis, upon the "round that we know of only one 
type of a nude female upon a lion, in oriental art: that of the deity 
at Kadesh. "an .Vmoriteor Hittite eity of comparatively late date which 
had eitme under Kayptian intluence." 

There are various reasian': wliich should cause ( )ricntalists to hesitate 
before accepting M. Iteinach's novel thecjry. but beyon<l these there is 
one fact ajjparently absolutely fatal to it. This i<, that we have an ex- 
tremely archaic cylinder which, as many authors have held to he the 
case, precisely proves the presence in Babylonian iconograpy of a nude 
goddess. The cylinder was tirst figured and described by r)r. Hayes 
Ward in thtAiurrimnJnui'.'if.ircJifeuJinii/iyj.?). pp. 298-08: pi. xviii. 4'). 
In regard to its age. Dr. Ward says. "We have in the cylinder one of the 
precious early examples of Babylonian art. when mythologic designs 
were in tlie formative period; when full picture.s were made and the 
artist's originality had not yet been reduced to the reproduction of 
conventional symbols anil hints." Dr. Ward argues that the goddess 
is Zarpanit. the same whom r.enonnant tells us was rep'resented nude 
and originated the nudity uf Greek art. — .1. ('trroHU. .Ir in xviii. 
p. 1-36. 

PUBLICATION OF DR. REISER'S ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN TEXTS. - 
The fi.atrth vcilume of tlie lieautil’ul collection of Assyrian and Eal.iy- 
lonian texts, arranged under the editorshiji of I'ruf. Schrader, has 
made it' appearance. Tins important publication has the great 
merit of being issued witli extreme correctness, which is all the more 
iii.iticeablc in a wcii'k on .Vs-yriology. This volume contains judicial 
texts, contracts, commercial documents, eti . It is the work of Dr. 
Peiser. The documents here reproduced and traimlated extend, in 
date, from the tirst beginning' of Babylon (the ii dyna'ty of I'r, the i 
dynasty of Babylon. lUc. i to the time of the Sclciicida- and Ar'acidm. 
To facilitate fruitful re.'carch oi' tlie highest interest amid this rich 
granary of text,', there is a very full index. — liihlin. .\ug , '9(;. 

NIFFER- NIPPUR.- THE BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. The 'ccond part of thi^ work, edited by 
Frofe.ssor H. v. 1 Iii.ciincii r. has been recently issued. I'he plan fol- 
lowed in thi' volume is similar to that adopted in the tirst. which 
was publi'hed in The book contain^ thirty-tive lithographic 

plates ot cuncitorm texts, and titteen photographic [ilates, wdulein an 
introduction I'roiessor Ililprci ht continue' hi' di'cussion of the earlv 
pre-8hemitic dynasty oi Babylonia. The preface includes a short 
account of the active workofthe expedition in Babylonia during the 
year' l.'sSS-.si). b'S.s',) -111 I and This volume on the explora- 

tions ot the I'nivcrsity of Pennsylvania, at Nitfer, opens a far earlier 
vista into the historv ot the East. 4'hc iiisi rijitions published bv him 
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which antedate the time of the Babylonian t^argon carry us back, in 
ids view, to a period from 4.1)1111 to b.ODO b. i . It it probable that the 
Sheniitic conque.st of Palestine began more than 4,0L)0 years b. c., and 
wa.s Continued in the long rule and religious and literary intluence of 
Babylnnia. The earliest inhabitants of Palestine were of non-Shemitic 
stock, doubtless shepherds, who were subdued by a iSliemitic type 
represented by the Canaanites. but probably not the more northern 
Amorites of the mountains. Among the t'anaanite Shemites came 
the .Shendtes of Babylonia, with their higher civilization, their organ- 
ized armies, and their sy^tem of writing. — liihlin. Aug. T)(>. 

At the May tit! sitting of the AIBL. M. Oi’cekt gave a traii'lation 
of some very ancient texts coming from Xi[ipur i Xitl'er'i. jiublished 
by INI. Hilprecht in the account of the American expedition in Meso- 
potamia, of which the sec. mid number has ju.-t ai'peared. The texts 
go back to the years 4otif) ami olioO n. c. Tho'C which M. Oppert 
translated belong to the twi.i kings pn^visionally named ( 'reham and 
Dungi. sons of Oreham. — Hi ',. l.s'.iG. Xo. titl. 

TELLO ' — LAGASH = SHIRPURLA). — NAME OF A KING OF THE FIFTH 
MILLENNIUM B. C. — Professor Dr. Ilerm.in v. Hilprecht. who i- engaged 
in writing' the eatalogimoiif the Babylonian .Section of tlie Imjierial Otto- 
man IMuseum in Cunstantino[ile. reorganized by him in Ps9;.i and 1 t'J 4, 
announce' the discovery of a new Sunierian King of Ani ieiit Baby- 
lonia, Eno' p' Liird of .Vbundance" >. This ruler styled him- 
self “King of .Shiiqpurla.” ami livetlat the ch.iseof the tilth pre-t'hris- 
tian millennium. — Ilihlid. Aug., 'fib. 

TERRACOTTA TABLETS. — At a sitting of the AJBL. -Itiue Lb. 'Obi. a 
letter was ri'ad from .M. IIlizi y, who writes from Constantinople 
that the new series of Babyh.inian t.iblets. found at Tello by iM. de 
Saizec. belong in great jiart to the very important lii'torie eiioch of 
Sargon the Ancient and Xaram-f^in. AI. Thure.iu-Dangin. dttur],,' of 
the nds'ion of Al. llcuzey. has even recognized, on several fragments, 
dates relating to tlu' e.xjpcdition ipf Sargppu into the laml ol' Elam and 
the Western regip-pus biprdiering on the Aleiliterr.inean. Thesi.* contem- 
piorary indications are of a nature to establi'h the historic character 
of the celelpratcd text known by the name of the Pi-iijJni i, s i,r' Siirijnn. 
—RL'. lS',)b. Xo. 27. 

At the Alarch 27 sitting of the A /K7,, Al. Hri zi;y retailed that when 
he restored the ligure of the " Chaltlean Architect," at the Universal 
Exposition, he conjectured that the plan placetl on the knees pif the 
statue must have been engraved on a tablet of clay. This restoration 
is coniirmcd by the discoveries of AI. de Sarzec. The excavations of 
Tello have brought to light a whole series of terracotta tablets bearing 
engraved ])lans aceomitanied hy insp-riptions. These exldbit land' and 
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fielils, with their divisions, their orientations, tlieir limits, with the- 
canals which irrigate them More interesting -till are the jlans of 
hoU'-es in which are marked the divi.'ions. the eiitiance'. the interior 
communications Finally, more ini|iortant drawings, showing hut- 
tresses and even projeeting towers, indii-ate sacred editiee^ or even 
parts of fortified enclosures, analogous to that which i- on the statue 
of Goudea. The iuscrijition'', according to the first readings made hy 
M. Thureau-Dangin. indicate espe( ially measuies, the names of the 
occupants, thejiosition of certain construction' whicli are not tiguri-d 
(for examjile the house for weaving, tin- ox stalls, the stahle for hea'ts 
of burden I. These engraved doeiiments mu't have been ' oniiected 
with the numerous contracts and other 'imil.ir documents in the 
midst of which they were found in the same depo'itorie'. They 
illustrated them and formed a veritahle ollieial 'tateiueiit of the prop- 
erties. especiall.v those which coii'tituted the domain of the large 
temples of the country. M. de Sar/.ce ha.s even found the mstrument 
which served for tracing these plans. It was a tine and jiointed blade 
of wood or bone like the reiiresentation of it that Goiiih-a had drawn 
on his architect'' table. — R<'. T'slKi. No. 1,^. 

ARABIA. 

DR. GLASER'S FIFTH JOURNEY. — Dr. Edward Glaser is lu'eparin.g for 
his fifth journey to Arabia. Tliere he will continue his search for 
ancient IMinean. Sabean ami Katabanian inscriptions, of which he ob- 
tained over two thousand on his previou' journevs. — Hihliu. Aug., ’hr.. 


SYRIA. 

WHO WERE THE HITTITES.— - Discoveries in Asia Minor. Egypt and 
Babylonia in recent year' have furnishi.-d the undoubted eviileiiee that 
the Tlittites were for many decades ]iowerful factors in the political 
ups-and-down.' of Westc-rn Asia. As long a' a dozen years ago Dr. 
Schliemann found, on the ancient site of Trov. curious monuments 
and vases the .style of which was neither Greek nor Egyptian. Thev 
have since lieen shown to be Ilittite. Fiecently deci|ihered hiero- 
glyphii'S have also brought new evidence. Vet the whede matter has 
been under controversy, the cuneiform inscriptions claiiiu'd for the 
Hittite pieople being interpreted ditfcrentl.v by ditfereut scholars. 

“ Recently the whole matter has been discussed back and forth bv 
scholars of ditferent nations. An Italian Jesuit. Gcsare de Cara, has 
published a work of rare scholar.'hip, entitled 'Gli Ilethei-Pclasgi.’ the 
very title of which indicates the new theory proposed. His claim is 
that the Tlittites and the Pelas.gians, the ancient jirehistoric inhabitants 
of the Grecian countries, were one and the same people. He finds in 
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the Hittite civilizatidu and culture of A.^ia Minor the source and foun- 
tain-head of the civilization of the (tra-co-Latin races of Soutliern 
Europe, so that Ijoth the classical nations of antii |uity, ( d'cece and 
Rome, huilded on the foundation of an originally Sheiuitic and Asiatic 
cultuie. and that the civilization oi the two nations of cla>>ical anti- 
quity was not original with them, hut was borrowed from the East, 
yet not directly, hut through the medium of the I’clasgians. the orig- 
inal inhabitants of the southern countries of Europe, whtf in turn had 
come across the Hellesiiont. 'riiis enigmatical race of antiquity, whose 
very existence had been demonstiated to the -atisfaction of liistorians 
only by the evidences furnished recently by the archieologist's sjcide 
and [lick, thus becomes the great civilizinti: factor of the ancient worhl. 
as the Hittites and the Pelasgians are dcolareil to lie identical. The 
origin of this Hittite civilization dates l.iaek to the second millennium 
before Christ and wa- transplanted to Euri.ijie in prehistciric times. 

"This line of thought had been engaging the attention of the- French 
archaeologist. Salomon Reinach. even before the puldication of the I'e 
Cara theory, only that Rcinacli had inverted the order of de\ eh ijmient : 
and had not derived the Pehiseians from the Hittites. but the Hittites 
from the Pelasgians. and [detured the migration of tliis [leojile not 
from the Ea't to the West, hut from the West to the East The lead- 
ing English scholar on the Hittite iirohleni. the entlmsiastic t Ixl'ord 
Orientalist. ProfeS'or .'^ayee. luis in 77/c Jcid, ///y ileclared himself as 
favoring the theory of the Italian snro,if. 

•‘.C now turn in the disetission has heeii taken by Professor .Jensen, 
of the University of Marliurg. acknowledged to he a leading sjiecialist 
in cuneiform literature. In tiu' < ierman-( trieiital-Soeiety Z, iRrhri/t lie 
has discussed in detail the Hittite tinds made in Sindshirli. in Syria, 
by a breniian coiiqiany of exi>lortrs, and containing a riili abundance 
of inscriptions. He ileidares that these inscriiitioiis. upon which so 
much of the Hittite theory is based, do not justily sueli an historieal 
superstructure, and tliat they date from a period when the Hittite eiiqiire 
had long siiiee i lisapjieared from the historical horizon. According 
to Jensen, these inscriptions date from 1(HH) to doO n. c., and are not 
Hittite at all, but are written in a ( 'ilician dialect, and accordingly are 
not Sheinitic but are Tiido-Euro[ican, agreeing in many particulars 
with the Armenian. Professor Zbckler, of (Treifswald. in the Bi weis 
rli’s (iliiuhens, discusses these new theories and shows that even accord- 
ing to Jensen's criticism the theory that the Hittites and Pelasgians 
wi're one people originally is not invalidated, only the date of the 
Sindshirli monument and of the state of civilization represented by 
them can not be regarded as .so [iromineut a factor in the oldest cul- 
ture of the Oriental peoples as had been siqiposed. At any rate, the 
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identification of tlie two peoj)les ii; a possibility, almost a probability, 
and with the confirmation of this supposition the earliest history of 
Western Asia and of (ireece and Rome assumes a different aspect.” — 
Translated and condensed for TIte LiUrnnj DiijcA, of March 7. lUi. 

HITTITE INSCRIPTION. — M. iMaspero announced to the AIBL (April 
lU). that INI. J ENSEN had just published (in the // dc trac€nij.c,t.x\ni. 
[lart I) an article on the Hittite inscri[ition di'covered by Messrs. 
Hogarth and Ramsay which is surmounted by a liasrelief executed 
in a very rude style. It bears tlie name of Moukilluti, Ling of Milidda. 
who lived unilerSargon king of Assyria, and was vanijuished by him. 
This i' the first time that an attempt to deei[iher texts of this kind 
has furnished a known name belonging to a [lossilde language. It 
would, therefore, appear that .M. .Tensen is on the right road, and that 
we may lie on the point of obtaining the solution of the Hittite 
problem.— A'C ISbO, A'o. -in. 

ARCH/EOLOGIC JOURNEY OF M. FOSSEY. — M. CleRMoxt-GaXXEAU, 
at the sitting ot the AfliL. July 17. If'.Mi, read a report on a study liy 
M. Fossey, member of the Frern-h School at Athens, in which he gives 
an account ot hi' aivlia ohigical journey in Syria. The epigraphic 
material M'ireek. Roman, and Coufic inscription') collected by M. 
Fo.ssey [lossesses real importance. — A’C iS'Jfi. Xos. 41-32. 

NERAB. — TWO SCULPTURED ARAMAIC STELAI. — The following 
descri[)tion of the liasreliefs on these Aelni (which are mentioned on 
p. 121. - LAI I is taken from the .s r(ndii.-, of the AIBL. IN'JG. 

pp. lls. 119. (.In the first of thc'i- Ailni is rejirc'ented a standing 
figure in profile, on the rigid, robed in a lung tunic with folds in the 
.V'syrian mode, ami wearing a head-dres- in the form of a round eaji 
of a peculiar shajie. The figure is beardless and the forms full and 
soft like those ot a etinuch. The right hand, which i' open, is raised 
to the heieht ot the chin in the traditional gesture of adoration; the 
left hand holds a fringed fillet. The inscription, of which M. Clermont- 
(ianneau aaci- a cursory translation (holding in re'ervc Certain points 
which brought up imjiortant [iroblians of jihilology and of Shemitic 
mytln ilugy I tells n' that it i' a segnilehral monument of .Xir.o rhi n. 
jmest ot S.ihar-en-Xc;rah. Sahar, as is jiroved bv his name, is the 
god ot the moon who was adored throughout the whole of ujijier 
northern Syria and who.se ])rineipal sanctuary is Harran in Mesopo- 
tamia. The text, says: "This is his image and his sepuh hral bed.” 
The delunct calls down upon whom.soever shall violate his tomb the 
wrath of the gods; in the first [dai e Salmr (the moon); then I’/iiiinncfi 
(the .'Un I : AV/m/ and Xoii.A:. divinities belonging to the Assyrian 
pantheon. He says ; ".May they clestrov thy name and thv jilace 
among the living, may they cause thee to die an evil death, may they 
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annihilate thy race. If, on the contrary, thou clotit respect this monu- 
ment, may thine own, later on, also be respected.’’ 

On the second stele is sculptured a personage, in profile to the right, 
wearing a head-dress and robed like the preceding one, but seated 
upon a throne with his feet resting on a scnbelluni, holding in his hand 
a cu]) with which he is offering or receiving a libation. Before him is 
an altar covered with off'erings (birds and fowls). On the other side 
of the altar, and facing the principal personage, stands another small 
jiersonage robed in a short tunic holding a fan in his hand. The scene 
recalls by its disposition the Egyptian sepulchral scenes; but the 
costume and the type of the persons, as well as the style of the acces- 
sories. connect them with Assyria. The inscription is in the name of 
Ayhar. who is. like in the preceding one. a jiriest of Sahar-en-Xerab. 
He says that, because he has been just in the sight of his god, his god 
has made him of good repute and has prolonged his days: that he 
has seen with his eyes the children of his children down to the fourth 
generation to the number of one hundred. He adds that vases of 
■silver and of bronze were not deposited with him. in his tomb ; that 
he was jilaced there only with his shroud, and consequently his repose 
will not be troubled. He also calls down, in analogous terms, upon those 
who shall violate his tomb tile wrath of the gotls. whose names are the 
same asthose on the other dde: only hei'c Clminttch (the sun) is wanting. 

After havina brought out the great interest attaching to these monu- 
ments, M Clermoiit-tlanneau expresse<l the hope that, after an under- 
standing with the (Ottoman government, it will be possible some day 
to make metln.idical excax ations at Tell-Nerab, lor certainly there must 
exist at thi^ -^Ijot a store of antiquitie- which would be of great benefit 
to science. 

PALMYRA. — BILINGUAL INSCRIPTION. — .\t the sitting of the J/71L 
of July '24. I S'Ji), Ci.i:i!Mont-( t.vxxk.o' discU'Sed the jiroper names 
and general meaning of a bilingual iu'crijitiou ( Llreek and Balmyrene; 
dated from the year 21 l>. which had lieeii copied at Palmyra by 

variou-i travelers, but. up to this time, has always been incorrectly 
read and interpreted. He established, by a cum]iarison of the rectitied 
(Ireek text and the Shemitic text, that the man's name, 7?c////o. must 
be exjilained by Ih'J-h'ha : " he whose sins were effaced by the god 
Bol : ’’ and he took u|i, in this i-onnei tion. the (picstion of the date of 
the formation of Palmyra into a Boniau colony and the foundation of 
the Palmyrene Senate. — RV. ISUli, Nos. 33-.‘14. 

PALESTINE. 

THE QUESTION OF PRE-MOSAIC HEBREWS IN PALESTINE. — The abbe 
Fl. 1)E Moot;, after having been oiaposed by il. Halevy, again affirms 
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the pre-Mosaie estahlishnieiit in Palestine of various eulonies foumled 
by Hebrews who had been forced to eini,urate from ELrypt at the time 
of tire expulsion of the Hyksos from the country of the Nile by the 
Pharaoh Ahmes 1, in whose army they had served.” The author cites, 
besides two biblical text.s, '‘the fact, mentioned in the tablets of El- 
Amarna, of the armed intervention of the corps of troo[)s Ja-x-ihi and 
of Hubiri during the Palestine insurrection against the suzerainty of 
Egypt under the reign of Amenophis IV." M. Halevy says that he 
does not know if tliese yunilu were the auxiliaries of the Egyptians or 
rather Palestinian insurgents ; the existence of pre-Mosaic Hebrews in 
Palestine appears to him entirely inadmissilde (Ri r Sini.. ISbo, ji. IS'^). 

Who are then the Ilnhiri of the letter-, of El-Aianriin ? P. tsclu'il. in 
accord with M. Halevy, thinks they are the Habirai Kassites. The 
YdU'hf of El-A mama are identical with the Ymjdi of Teglathphalasar 
II. who dwelt on the north of the Oronte.s and had nothing in common 
with the -Jews. In the same article P. Scheil treats of the monstrous 
demons whi(.Ii personified, among tlie Chaldeans, the wind of the 
Khamsin; an example of one of these figures has been given to the 
Louvre, by M. Masiiero. — /.’.4. Jan.-Feb., TsiMi. 

HEBREW INTAGLIO OF THE VI CENTURY B.C. — M. Ci.ERMONT-GaX- 
XJixr exhil.iited to the AIJiL and explained i Feb. 'ilj a small intaglio 
recently added to the CnhiiiO dc- m! ilnillr.-.. In .'])ite of its minute- 
ness (it measures only lb mm.), it i> of rare interest. It is a seal in 
hard stone of Israelite origin, the date of whii.-h may be fixed toward 
the VI century n. o. The gem, a sort of dark jasper cut in the form of 
an ellipsoid, is pierced tlirougli from <.)ne sule to the other so as to 
permit its suspension on a string or its mounting in a ring. On one 
of the faces is engraved an ’inu'iis with four wings, taken from Egyp- 
tian symbolism ; underneath, in characters of Plmmician form belong- 
ing to the old Israelite alphabet, we read the two Hebrew names 
Yahiivilijuhou and Mnn-ii.j/nJioii. The first signifies " May Jehovah be 
merciful;” the second, mentioned many times in the Bible, siimitics 
‘■MAirk of Jehovah.’; The etymology of these names discloses sutti- 
cicutly the nationality of the per.soTiages who wore them, and who 
cannot be other than the Israelites, worshippers of Jehovah. The 
letters of the inscription present, besides, all the characteristics of the 
Phn-nician writing a.s it was used bv the Israelites before tlic captivity. 
-R(\ 1.S96, No. in. 


ASIA MINOR. 

KARIA.— MYLASA-ANTIOCH.— Atthesitting of the AIIIL of June 2b, 
1896, M. Foucart read a pai)er from M. R.\i)i:t, professor at the Facidte 
dcs Lf’ttvC’S of Bordeaux, upon an unknown citv ot Karia, Antioch of 
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(_'hry<aori<. of wliicli a decree of tlie Aiuphictyons recognizes the 
sacred character and the riylit of asylum. After having defined the 
limits of the region called Chi-y.-aori,-. the author showed what were 
the colonio lounde<l hy the Seleueidac Sometimes it wa^ a new citv 
consistiim of a reunion of a number of boroughs; sometimes the king 
contiaited him-elf witli giving his name to an old city. Antioch of 
Chrvsaoris belonged to the la^t category, as the Amphictyons recalled 
its relationship to the Hellenes, which would not lie applicable to a city 
recently founded M Radet. taking iq) succes,ijvely the characteristic 
traits indicated in the decree, proved that these traits could well be aje 
plied to the city of Myhi'a. This decree makes its ejionym Mylasos to 
be a deseendent ofTTellen and Aiolos. a genealogy which justifies its 
relationship to the Hellenes Under Antiochos III who had given [jeace 
and autonomy to the city together with a democratic form of govern- 
ment, IMylasa was devoted to the kin^ of Syria and resisted the ad- 
vances of Philip Fragments ol'Uretan inscrijitions found at iMylasa 
show that the inhabitant' negotiateil with the various Greek 'tates in 
order to obtain the recognition of the right of asylum. It was under 
these idrcumstanccs that Mylasa received the name of J/q,bf'//. which, 
however, it bore for only a 'hurt time; M Radet, comlfining the 
Mylassian records an 1 those of Delphi, estafilishes the date of the 
decree of the Aniphictyous at the year 2fi:i n. c. — L'C. IShfi, Xo. 27. 

KLAZOMENAI.— A NEW SARCOPHAGUS.— Ill publishing f REG. ’do. 
p. Ibl 1 a new sarcophagus from this [iroveiiance. jireserved in the 
Museum of Tchinli-Kiosk. I endeavored to establish the following 
ju’opositions ; il'tall the Kla/.omenian sarcophagi (of wdiich I enumer- 
ate 18j are anterior to the year did. the epoch when the inhabitants of 
Klazomenai established themselves in the island : (2i the study of the 
motives gives a glimpse of a cycle of [laintings which have inspired 
the keramicists of Klazomenai ; aim ing these jiainting' the most im- 
portant was the picture liy Roularkos acquired by Kandaules ; i^o ! this 
picture ro[iresentod. not the dc.'truotion of dlagnesia, but a victory of 
the Magnesians over the Ejihesians i Magm tmii prudhiiio : i4i the dogs 
of war, mentioned in the Magnesian te.vts, are also found on the .sarco- 
phagi ; (dl we see the c.\istenee at Magnesia, towards the yeaf TdO n. c., 
of a rich and brilliant oligarchy, which had at its service artists and 
jiocts, and the influence of which was felt ujion the island of Rhodes. 
I would invite jiarticular discussion of the Magncttna produnn. a sub- 
ject of which I think I have finally realized a clear concejition. — B. 
Reinacii in /’. 1, .lan.-Feb., '‘.lii. 

KYZIKOS (MYSlAi. — AN ARCHAIC RELIEF. — I have already described 
in the Bulletin a certain number of archaic sculptures belonging to 
the collections of the Museum at Constantinople. 1 shall now speak 
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of another, the style and the oriuiii of which show it to belong to the 
series, still few in number, of Ionian sculptures. It is a fragment 
of relief coming from Kyzikos and unfortunately very mutilated ; an 
angle at the right has been broken and all the left part of the monu- 
ment. that is to ^ay. a good tliird of it. is wanting. The dimensions 
of it are as follows: Height (complete). 0.53 m.: width. 0..54 m. 
(the length of the monument, complete, must have been about 0.70) ; 
the thickness, 0.311 m. The material is white marble of a rather coarse 
anil |iulveralile texture. At the top of the relief there is a moulding 
(t.lll) m. in height, forming a --light projection (0.005 ni. i. The relief 
which decorates this pilaijue represents a man driving a chariot with 
two hurses The head of the person and tliehead and forepart of the 
bodies of the hor-es ha\ e been broken off. The man is standing, his 
liody slightly leaning fot w ard. c]r>thed in a long, loose. Ionian tunic 
which leaves the arms Iree. He holds the reins tirmly in his two 
hands, and in the right hand holiH a whip, with a short handle and 
double lash. The body of tlie chariot, narrow and low. rests directly 
oil the axleti'ee , it ha,- wheels often felloes. The horses at full gallop 
<lra\v the chariot by nieaii' of a ycike decorated on the upper part by 
a metallic ornami.ait vertically ■^et into it. representing the head of a 
griflin. I'hey are attaclied at the left and the right to the pole, and 
there are im trace-: a strap jaw-iiig underneath the ehest holds them 
to the pole. The artist ilesired tn represent here an ejiisode of a 
.simple ehariot race, and it appears probafle that the relief must have 
been eonseeratei! by the victor to a ilivinity. aoeording to usage. The 
relict ot Kyziko' enters, then, it do the category of votive-otferings 
which relate either to the -iinple race or to the race of (/y<c5r((('.s. If 
the first appear the mo-t ancient in date, the monument of Kvzikos. 
in its ,'tyle and teehiiiipte. must he plaeed entirely at the heail of the 
.serie.•^, The archaic character of our relief imiire.sses one at the very 
outset , the iguiiniiice cl ] lerr-pceti VO still hinders the artist and pre- 
vent- him from re| ire.-entiiig more than one level. Yet. the design 
does nut Uiil in accuracy or iu correctness in retire.-enting the full forms 
of the hoi'ses. and alre.idy the artist has .succeeded in giving us the 
impre-sion oi the liiriou.-^ galloii-movemeiit which carries along the 
chariot. The-e characteri.-tics eonform ]ierfeetly to the art of the v: 
century, and. if one recalL that Kyziko.-^ was a colony of Miletus, one 
Would readily attribute this nionument to the Ionian selmols of the 
middle or the end of that century, llesides, the eiiisode which is 
treated here i- also reiirescnted in other examples of Ionian art. 
It is esiteeially with a pilaijne in stamped terracotta belonging to 
the CubiiiiJ i/«- Mi'ihOIl,.-, that tlie relief of Kyzikos |iresents close 
analogies. Considered originally by Rayet, who was the first to pub- 
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lish it, as emanating from middle or suutliern Italy, this monument, 
by reason of certain features belonging to Ionian decoration — such as 
the griffin-head, the lotus-tiower which decorates the cuirass of the 
driver, the rosettes of the halter, the eagle with ^^lreall wings which 
serves as an ornament to the shield of the apobate -must be allied to 
Ionia. It is ([Uite possible that this stamped plague, which llayet 
took for a decorative tile of a house. re]>rescnts simply a votive- 
relief of the apobate race analogous to the relief of Kyzikos. The 
same episode is figured u])on Ionian keramic'. especially upon 
the sarcophagi of Klazomenai. We recognize in the style and the 
design of the latter the same ijualities found in our relief, and we have 
even recognized, in certain technical (irocose' of the relief of Kyzikos. 
the same processes as tho^e belonging to the keramicists. The devel- 
opment of keramics in Ionia preceiletl that ot sculpture; hence is 
explained the superiority of the keramicists of Klazomenai over the 
sculptor of Kyzikos: but it ajiiiears probable that the sculptor was 
the outcome of the keramicists. It is, then, in Ionia that we mu>t 
seek for the origin i.d' the^e reliefs of the rai-e-coursi'. which the Attic 
sculptors brought to such perfection in the v and iv i entuilics. More- 
over we must take note of the e.xten-ion. even to Kyzikos. of the intlii- 
ence of the schools of Ionian art. We are better able to understand, 
by means of this relief, the activity of these ateliei> ot the vi century, 
the varietv and richne.ss of their ]>roces?e.'. tlie fertility ot their inven- 
tion and the role which they have played in the development ot (Ireek 
art. — Joftii.N, in Ill'll, isbl. {)p. l'.t'’.-4h<;. 

NIKONIEDEIA iBITHYNlA'. — BILINGUAL CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTION. — 
The (le have copied, at a short distance from the 

city of Kikomedeia, a Christian bilingual inscription (tlrei'k and 
Latin) which seems to offer interesting particulars. The monument 
on whii-h the inscri[ition is engraved was found standina at some 
ilistance from the city on a hill, where loc.d tradition; ]dace the mar- 
tyrdom of the Christians who were ])Ut to deatli by order ot Diocle- 
tian. that is to sav. SS. Dorothea. Gorgonieis. George, etc. Ihe stele 
has a triangular pediment and w.is fastened ;it its base; the tomb) 
was intact and contained the bone; of a small boy, I'he father who 
buried his son in this ;[>ot bdonged to the senatorial order and 
served in the srutdrii. one of the bodies ot the imperial guard. I rom 
the characters of the inscription, ami especially from the tact that it 
is engraved in both Greek and I.atin. it would aiipear that Flavius 
Ma.ximinus wa; a contemporary of Constantine or ot his tii’st su<'- 
cessors. IVe know that after Diocletian the soldiers ot the imperial 
guard, when they hail reached the highe-t grades, entered into the 
senatorial order. Often, also, the young men who by birth belonged 
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to this order served in the im|ieri:d guard after they had reached the 
regulation age. It i.s therefore not surprising to find here the title of 
>ennior joined with that of We see here a proof of the 

existence at Nikotnedeia of that forui of devotion which led the 
Christians to inter their relatives, or to have theiuselvc' interred, itear 
the toiiilis of the niartyrs. S {] \ -lune Ki, 'h.i 

PHRYGIA. — DORYLAION. — 41. lh:i:i,LK has already identified Dory- 
laion witli Shar-(_)yuk [( ’hehir-Euiuk \M1A. p. yiil )] 1/. Rculd 

{CFtA, ISVid. p. lOl ). in accord with M. voii r>iest, places the most ancient 
settlement (jii the hill ot Karadja-Hissar. which resumed imiiortauce 
in the Byzantine- epo.-li. His note uientions some inscriptions which 
are not identical with those which M. I’reger has puhlished. In oppo- 
sition to M Radet. .1/. Kill lii- affirms that there i~ not u[ion the 
height the slightest trace of a settlement anterior to the Turks ; he 
finds Dorylaion at 8har-Oyuk, where there h.is heeii dis>'overed a 
metrical iit'cription in honor of a heiietaeti.u- called -a founder of the 
city, and compareil to ftorylaos son of Akamas. This ti-xt mentions 
a tril.ic ot Dorylaion, <s>e,\.>; ’ AKepiriKo/joc (that is to sav 'AttoXAuji'is). 
Numerous tragments of I’hrygiaii pottery, identical with the Trojan 
indigenous ] lottery, are seattered over the soil of Shar-Hviik (.1//.1, 
IS'.).'), p Ml. 

On the reverse ot the ■■.\rteini.s I’ersiitue' (ot’ llorvlaionj. published 
by Badet and <.)uvn'. figures an intere.-ting basrelief which they 
have omitted to signalize and of wliic h .M. Dem. Baltazzi has been 
kind enough to send me a phcitograjih. It is ot lemian sculpture, 
going back to the end ot the vi cent n ( . I’lie sanie monument has 
just been Jiublished by .\I. Keierte (.1//.I, IS',).'), p, M, ; who. aeeor< ling 
to M. Studniczka. contests very jU'tly the fantastic eom-ejition of an 
Aiieiius iifi'-Aqih: due to the imagination of Cerhard (AZ. l.S.il. p. 177 i. 

. — ^S. 11. in [I'A. Feb, ■'.)(;. p. fin, 

RADET'S EXPLORATION OF PH RYGIA ' — Iluriug the tri]i w hich M. 
Kadet made m T^fid lie visited the greater part of ancient Phrygia 
from Chehir-Eu’uik (Dorylaion i to Dine’ir ( .Vp)ameia ). the valleys of 
the Temhrisand of the Parthenios, the region of the uiiiier-.Maiandros 
and of its atllueiits. Tlie re.sults ot tins exjiloration he now* pub- 
lishes. The work is eomposed of two parts, ditl'erent in tone and in 
the manner in wdiich he deals with his sul,ject. The .hiiimnl ile 
Viiijiiije. which oecuiiic' tin- first part of the hook (jtji. S-71), is a pic- 
ture.sque account of the ex])edition of bs'ld, written in the highly 
colored and vivacious style to which M. Kadet has accustomed" us. 

'Pun-, Inipnn.ene aalieruilc. I.sm,, n,; GhuKc.Ks JIadet Fn 

Fhryqie Jtappnvt inr mu’ „i,.Au,i <ci€,Aini/n,i e,i A^ie-M, .^eure yF.AriiU Yes .Veeiv/tev 

At'‘'h‘rp^ r/.-s f \ I I 
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This cliapter, lunvever, is also full of exact information and excel- 
lent remarks. The purely scientific piart of the book does not begin 
until the secc.ind chapter, which is devoted to the topograjdiy of 
Dorylaion. Three site.s have been successively propiosed for the 
ancient or Byzantine Dorylaion: fl) Karailja-lJissar, at the top of 
the abru{)t mountain which overlooks Tembris, before the river pen- 
etrates into the great basin which is occupied bv the district of 
Dorylaion ; ('2) Eski-f'hehir. on the same river, on the southern side of 
the circus : (4) Chehir-Euiuk, on an isolated eminence in the centre 
of tin? valley. M Kadet establishes with irrefutable certainty that it 
was at Chehir-Eu'iuk that we must jdace the (Ineeo-lvoman city, and 
states with a great deal of plausibility the supjiosition that Eski- 
Chehir corresjionds to the deme of Mezea. He borrows from M. von 
Diest the identification of the I’hrygian ijr Persian Dorylaion with 
the acrojiolis of Karadja-Hissar. at the jioint where latei’ there stood 
a citadel, which M. von Diest attributes to the Byzantine i>eriod. 
Startinu' from these facts and hypothe.ses. M. Radet sketches a topo- 
graphic history of the ancient city, the interest of which is increased 
by a series of ingenious e()mi'>arisons. This point of local tojiography, 
which might ap].iear to be a jiroblem of slight importance, has been 
treati'd by M Radet in a special study, in which he has sought to 
elucidate the historic value ot the facts. The displai’cment of cities, 
like those which he has brought to our attention, modifying through- 
out an entire region the centre of social life, is the sign of the move- 
ment of jiopulations, atul slmuld not be neglected in favor of the 
more striking movements which are, however, frequently less rich in 
durable results. H. Radet indii-ates some of the cau-es to which 
these geogra|)hic and historic phenomena owed their existence: the 
origin might have been economic, strategic, or jiertainiiig to the 
influence, so ditficult to define, of ethnic temperaments. But our 
author's conclusions were unfortunately overthrown, even before they 
had ap[)eare<l, by a study of .M. Kortc { Kh StmUrn in Aih. 

Mlllh.. XX, j). 1). Kbrte shows, in fact, that Karadja-Hissar was 
neither an ancient city nor a Byzantine city, its only ruins being of 
Turkish origin. The tira'co-Roman Dorylaion of Chehir-Euiuk merely 
succeeded the ante-Hellenic Dorylaion, situated on the same site. The 
Phrygian cities. H. Korte has observed elsewhere, did not occupy 
great heights, but only low lulls. Thus with a failure in the central 
hyjiothesis ^1. Radet 's general theory must fall to the ground. 

No criticism of this kind is a[>plicable to the third chapter in the 
book on the R<chfri'he--< 'iir hi Oux/rajihie liiAorique dc hi /Vov/g/c, which 
is marked by all the qualities necessary in a work of this kind : clear 
understanding of that method of historic geography which M. Radet 
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modestly declares he has not as yet mastered, great abundance and 
security of information, and direct knowledge of the region. In 
the first part (pi). lOo-lll), M. Radet studies the confused network 
of the great arteries of communication, the ancient roads which con- 
nect the different cities, including one of the two great historic roads 
of Asia Minor, the Roi/nl Rontf. M. Radet then [lasses ( pji. 111-10) to the 
examination of the list of cities and of denies attributed by the Xi/nck- 
deriios of Hierokles to Phrygia Pacatiana and to Phrygia Salutaris. He 
studies the identification of various cities, takes ground auainst Ram- 
say on ditl'erent points of his Citir^nnd Ih^hniirirs of Phriii/in, and recti- 
fies the direction of certain roads between (titferent cities. 

Such are the results of one of the most important works which have 
been inspired by the geography of central Anatolia. It is a work which 
hasre<iuircd the expemlitureof great laliiir. The book ch'ses with two 
apjienilices ; the first relating solely to the present topography ; while 
in the second M. Radet gathers togetherand comments upon the known 
inscriptions of Dorylaion. and draws a sketch of the history and the 
institutions of the city. Among forty-three inscriptions there are only 
seven or eight which are inedited. — I. lA:vv in /?(', bSOiJ, No 11. 

PROFESSOR RAMSAY’S FIRST VOLUME ON PHRYGIA.— It is fifteen 
years since iM. Ramsay has been occU[)ied with Phrygian subjects. 
As the result of his immense laliors. he offers to-dav the tirst volume 
of a complete work relating to the valley of the Lykos ami the south- 
west part of Plirygia K.txford. bsn.'i). It comprises the following 
cha[itcTs. (1) Valley of the Imkos, cluring the Phrygian, (Ireek, 
By/antine and Turkish epochs: (2) Laodikeia ; (M) Hierajiolis ; I'l) 
Mossyna, Motella, Dionysoixilis, Hyrgalcis: {'>> cities of the lower 
valley of the .Maiandros ami of the frontiers of Lydia and of Karia ; 
(6) Kobxsai ami the routes towards the east, (7) Loumla, Peltai, 
Attanassos; (S) vallei’s of the Kazanes and of the Indos: citie.s of 

the Pisiilian trontier. leach chapter is tollmved bv the inscrijitions of 
the country, of which a great number thus far ineditdl, have been 
taken by M. Itamsay from his notebooks. The author has particu- 
larly a])plied himself to the stmly of the local cults ami to Christian 
antipuities. There is a goo<l map of the southwest of Phrvgia and a 
j)lan ot Laodikeia. It is a book beyond praise and which will soon 
be know'll everywhere. The material execution is admirable ami the 
tone of irreproachable courtesy. — ,s. i;.. in /yp .Jan. -Feb,, MG, p. 

[Professor Ramsay first [.ublishcd a number of artides on Phrygia 
(during the course of his expeditions to Asia Minor] in this Journal : 
II, iip. 21-2-';, 123-idi ; in. p]). ;;44-;-:fis ; iv, pj. t>-2i, Ed.] 

SMYRNA (NEAR).- -REMAINS AT AK-KAGA.— yiany notices are given, 
in the ' A. fiiLo Ja ot Smyrna, concerning the archa-ological remains on 
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the Ak-kaga (near Xvmphio). We are indebted to K. Buresch for 
the following summary of the most important (4//.-1, xx. 4) : 

“ NoruptSi/s, a former school-teacher from Kritsalia (which is a Greek 
village between Nymphio and Ivassaha, on the omnibus road between 
Smyrna and Kassaha) gives a short account (‘Apfiort'a. June 19, is'Jdj 
of the archieological remains of Ak-kaga, a large, trachyte conical hill 
halt a league ssw. of the town of the same name, and lying in front of 
the mountains of IMahmud Dagh He mentions a stairway in the 
rock, traces of inscriptions on the tace of a rock, cisterns, a water-con- 
duit, graves, eaves ( among them one containing human bones i and 
two rock-cut watchman’s chandlers hewn in the northern declivity of 
the rock. JI. A. 'S.oCdi-tji then made two expeditions to the sjiot 
('ApporG. 21, 24 June. 1 -Tuly, ‘9.5). The aim of these expeilitions was 
to deci[)her the inscri[itions mentioned by Nerapidj;;. I'liese. four in 
nundjcr. and accompanied by wreaths, are cut in the .southern decli- 
vity of the Ak-kaga, near the stairway, i.m a perjiendicular. artificially 
smoothed, wall. .G1 (*xcept one, tin- lowest, were illegible. The 
lowest was thus read: AiTSia-z/pz/crui t£S to yojpioi- I iuTt^diwcrav Tor 
(TrpaTjp/or | 'SldpTMv i'^) Jluro^oror XpviTw <TT(4>df^u. A. FoUtrier. who 
assisted in making out the text of the inscription from a cast, consid- 
ers it to be early Hellenic. Seiod a<lds that the rocks seem to have 
borne many other iiiscriiitions besides the four about which there is 
a certainty. At his rciiuest 1 at length wrote about Ak-kaga in the 
'Apport'a, .luly ID. 12. 1 visited it in July. 18.^S, and examined it 

closely. The most important monument is a tomb with a cover suj)- 
ported by Ionic columns, which is hewn in the almcist inaccessible 
northern declivity. This grave belongs to that cla.'S of rock-tond.is 
customary in Paphlagonia. Kap[iadokia. and much later in Lykia. 
which G. Hirschteld ( in his Pftplil(t<joni^<‘In F' Acap/vde'/’j ivishes tc» con- 
sider restricted to one-half of Asia Jlinor. while the other half had 
grave-tumuli and rock-reliefs. This theory is disiJi'oved by the dis- 
covery of the rock-tomb of Ak-kaga, oidy a kw kilometres from the 
rock-relief of Kara-Bel (Pscuilo.sesostris). 

I also mentioned brielly the large cistm-ns still to be found on the 
top ot the citadel, the remains of a water-conduit, and of several 
houses hewn in the rock, em[>hasized the strategic import, iiue of the 
citadePs situation near the junction of two very ancient highways of 
civilization and war i Herodotus, ii. IDi;), and she>wed the im[> 0 "ibilitv 
of n. KapoXtS?;;'? ]jro])osed identification of .Vk-kaga with the cele- 
brated Persian marble watch-tower on tlie Tmolos. The inscription 
given above, which 1 have not myself seen, was made by a garrison 
in honor of their commandant, and refers to the successful repulse of 
an attack on the citadel (\mpwv) of the Ak-kaga during the Diadochid 
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wary Ilf the thinl. or probably the second century b. e. An ot should 
be inserted lietore aii liLaTijftytTavTt^. ’ — ‘Apfioiia of Smyrna. Xov. b. 1S95. 

KYPROS. 

SALAMIS. — EXCAVATION OF A MYCENAEAN NECROPOLIS. — The 
Arjult mil of A lie. 1. 'bb iiiiotc' the tbllowinu from the Tinn-^ : " The first 
instaliuent of antiijiiities, eonsistintt chiefly of gold-ornaments, from the 
excavations now ]iroceedine in Cyprus, has readied the British ilu- 
seum. and been tilaced in the Boom of Gold-(.>rnaments and Gems. 
These objects belong exclusively to what i' known as the Mycenaean 
stage of Greek art. The site of the discovery is some distance from 
the nioileru village of Enkoini and abcuit two miles from the ruins of 
^alamis It was the .site of an ancient neeropoli', which ]iossib)y had 
belonged to the original settlciuent of Greek colonists led thitlier, 
according to tradition, Viy Teir-er after the Trojan wav 

" Among the obji.'ct' in gold is a hanilsoine tinger-ring, on which is 
engraved in Egyptian hierogdyphs a dedication to the goddess Mut. 
This ring must have been made in Egypt. Beside this ring, and 
obtained troiii the s.uiie tomb, are several massive gold-pins, or 
jii ru'iiiie. such a-; iveve used by Greek women in early times for fasten- 
ing their garments on the -boulders Pi rniiiii of jii'ceiselv the same 
shape as thu-e now found were worn by two figures on a celebrated 
(.Ireek vase in Florence, known a- the I'diineois vase, the date of which 
miist tall in the sixth century n. The subject of the vase-picture 
i- mythologie. and it is i-oneeivalile that tlie jiainter introduced a 
detail of costume whicli had gone out (.>f u-e before hi- dav. 

from an arti-itic point ot \ iew the t>lacc‘ ot honor belong- to two 
ivory-carvings, about three inches sipiare. repre-enting. the one a lion 
attacking a bull, the other a man slaving a grv[dion. The grvpihon, 
having the body of a lion with the wing.- ami head of an eagle, is 
thrown upon it- hind li/gs, and is aljout to receive the deadlv thrust 
irom the -hort -word of the m in The group of a lion attacking a 
bull is very grandly eoinposed, with none of the realism which we 
find in the bulls on the gold cup- of Vaphio now in .\then-, but with 
more style. It is to be noticed that the bull is ot the C'arian breed, 
having a hump: and this is a (dreinn-tanee which will be welcome 
to tho-e arclueologi'ts wdio regar.l the whole of the so-called Myce- 
naean aiitii I nil les a- the work oi those Carian- ivimse name appears 
as a proverb lor danger in the olde-t remain- of Greek literature. 
A [)a--age ot Homer speaks ot Carian women whose ociaipation was 
to stain ivory. 

Mo-t of the tomb- had lieen rilled in ancient time.s in search of 
gold, the pottery alone being left. ()nly one tomb of importance had 
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’escaped intact. It contained a c<)nsi<leraljle nuiulier of articles in 
cold, including the mas?ive ])in> and the finger-ring cvitli hieroglyphs 
already mentioned. Within it was also found a porcelain vase, in 
the shajie of a tianale head suriuounted hy a cylindrical cup. Vases 
of porcelain obtained Irom Mycenaean sites are usually of an Ifgyp- 
tian character, real or iiiiitateil. But in this ca-;e the face is distinctly 
fireek. though more or less rude in execution. The shape of the 
vase is also peculiarly Greek, except that it has no handle. It is the 
addition of a handle that gives the final touch to the Greek va=:es of 
this class in the sixth century i: (. The Cyjirii' specimen may 
therefore be assigned to an earlier stage in the creation of this type. 
In this same tomh were found a neckkn.-e of golil-head<. a number of 
gold-earrings, and several hands erf thin gold on which are stamped 
pattern.' of the Mycenaean kind. In the 'inall series of engraved geni' 
one specimen i.' remarkable for it.' material — lajiis-lazuli. set in gc'ld. 
In the large collection of Mycenaean gems in the Bi'itish IMuseum 
obtained from other site< there is no in'tance of this material; and 
possilily that again may furnish an argument for a comparatively 
late date for the new Cyprus antiquities — say about the I'iahth cen- 
tury u. ( . For a long time the current opinion was that the Myce- 
naean civilization had been swept away l)y the fiorian invasion of 
Greece almut r.. after which there had followed a blank of 

al.iout three centuries. That was the answer to most dillicultie'. l')f 
late, however, the Dorian invasion a])]iears to have fallen out of favor. 
There i' a growing readiness to U'-cept a direct continuity between 
the Mycenaean and the carly-Greek art of the seventh century r.. c. 

■■ t^everal of the tombs were '(piare in shape, and built of squared 
'tones jointed in the archaic manner, covered in on the top by two 
large slab', and having a regular doorway toward< which a (Iniiitii^ 
or passage led down. But the greater number were 'imply sunk 
down into the rock, with no regard for regularity of sluqie except in 
the form of the doorway, which was usually made ol' squared stones 
forming the two jamb.s and lintel, with a heavy slal) for the door 
itself. As the tombs lie for the most part deep uinler the surface, it 
has been no small labor and cost to clear them.” 

Thf Alhiii;cii III of .Inly 11. '!)t>. says of these antiquitic'; "These 
articles comprise about eighteen diadems or liroad fillets, such as were 
worn by tile dead, of pure gold and variously enriched with s[iirals of 
the same metal, radial tlow'ers, and other ornaments of much delicacy 
and unusual spirit in rciiiin^A. At the end ed’ some of them are holes 
by means of wdiich they were attached to the liands which secureil 
them to the heads of the corpses. With these may be enumerated 
■earrings of various devices and fine taste, some of them being twisted. 
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and some of simpler forms ; a most choice necklace of gold : some 
mouthj)ieces of gold, inten<led, like the diadems, for the dead — the 
last-named relies are of a liighly archaic character, and of exce])tional 
antiquity : a few engraved cylinders in stone, some gooil seals for per- 
sonal use. several valuahle pendants of gold, as well as a grou[) of gold 
pins of the primitive form. Not less important than any of the alxjve 
relii's is what was probahly the handle in ivory of a mirror. It is 
very vigorously carved on Ijoth sides with lines and rows of leaves 
alternately, On part of this fragment is nqjreseiited in rather high 
relief the combat of an Oriental warrior, arnaxl with a 'Word, anil 
having a shield slung at his shoulder, with a huee gryphon, who is 
rearing upon his antagonist at the moment he has received a fatal stab. 
The expression of the monster's face, especially as to his eyes and 
beak, is rendered with wourlerlul eitergy and aptness : nor is his atti- 
tude less telling and veracious • the colla]>se of his huge wings, u lii, h. 
like the remainder of his tigure. are distinctly .Assyrian, is admirably 
designed, and. like all the rest of the carving, true to nature. On the 
other side of this fr.igment. whieh is split in two. is a second carving 
of alniiwt equal Ibree and merit, representing a lion furiously assailing 
and overcoming a bull. The origdn and even part of the history of 
these extraori.linary carvings are indicated by the type of the warrior's 
costume, which is also .\s.'yrian. not Ic" than by the subjects we have 
described. None of these article.' is leS' ancient than the eighth cen- 
tury I! I . (.)n an early occasion we- may describe a number of relics 

whicii have been similarly obtained lor the TrU'teC', including various 
pieces of pottery, such as vessels of tlie Mycenaean tviie and period, 
bronzes, esjieeially arms and armour, among which are swords and 
greaves. and, abot'e all, an exceediualy inqiortaiit ca'ket of ivorv. the 
sides lit which are enriched u ith, lu-'iiles conventional ornaments, 
hunting-scenes and combats ot warriors, resembling the ,\.S'vrian 
friezes rei overed from the palace of .’sardanapalos," 

EUROPE. 

THE MYKENAEAN CIVILIZATION.— The .ltd V number of Sridihjir 
I’rot/n.-is eoiitains an article by Mr. -1. h. Mvf.rs, of .Magdalen College, 
n.'dord, in whicIi he 'Ummaiisc.' all the evidence which recent arelue- 
ological discovery has supplied for recoiistruetiug the civilization 
known as Mykenacan : a uscliil bibliography i.' appended. In a subse- 
quent ai'ticle he jiropO'C' to di'i-uss i 1 i the ethiiolugie jio'ition of the 
race, or race', which originated and overthrew this civilization, anil 
(2j their relatioushi|i with the historic inhabitants of the same area. 
Three points upon which he lays stress uiv: 11 (the importance of 
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}>ottery, as preserving tlie best evidence both of jiermanence and of 
changes in type of civilization ; i'2) the extension of Mykenaean civili- 
zation of a decadent type, and therefore of a later date, in Sicily and 
Italy. an<l even so far as Halstatt in the Tyrol ; and (3) the sudden 
collapse of the Mykenaean civilization, as roughly coincident with the 
first apjrearance of iron in common use in the Levant. We may i|Uote 
what Mr. iMyers >ays about the changes in the types of pottery: 

It has lieen already indicated, lir.Aly, that throughout the Eastern 
Mediterranean — in fact thiauighout the whole range of the Mediterra- 
nean early-biajnze culture — the indigeneous system of decoration is 
instinctively rectilinear and geometrical: ^ei-divlly. that in the C'ycladic 
area and in the middle bronze-age appears a (juite irreconcilable and 
purely naturalistic and quite heterogeneous impulse: and. thinlly. that 
the fully-formed Mykenaean style, when it apjiears. is, in s])ite of its 
far superior technical skill and elegance, already lieginning to stagnate 
in many departments — the gem-ciigraving and modelling developing 
last, and retaining their vigor and elasticity latC't. whereas the ceramic 
decoration, which ap])ears in its noblest form at Thera and at Kamei- 
ros. is the first to exhibit the conventional and mechanical repetition 
of a shrinking assortment of motives. We may now add, joiirthl;/. 
that this failure of originality permitted a recrudescence of the recti- 
linear instinct which, though overwhehiu'cl for the tiim/ by the natu- 
ralistic and curvilinear principles, had co-existed with them through- 
out : and that both tioral and spiral motives, once alkoveil to rejieat 
themselves without reference tci their models, are transformed auto- 
matically into the latticeil triangles and nieander.s. tvhich are the 
ciunmonplacos of rectilinear design. 

"At this ]Kiint the survey must close: for now, on geometrieally- 
raigraved tri})ods and geometrically-painted va^es. appear Hellenic 
inscriptions in alphabetic <-baraeters. Borrowed Oriental and espe- 
cially Assv'rianising motives intrude themselves into the paneL of the 
rectilinear ornament, ami attempts are nuule. liowever inetl'eetual, to 
represent first animal and then human forms," — Ai'mL. .Inly 25. '90. 

ANALOGIES BETWEEN MYKENAEAN AND ILLYRIAN CIVILIZATION. — 51, 
S.vr.oMox RiUNAeii tinislied the re.iding before the AIBL Oiegun 5[av 
15) of his :ii'tiele entitled: "The Mykenaean helmet and the Illyrian 
helmet." M. Beiiiaeli endeavors to show that the helmet of the Ho- 
meric epoi'h was a wicker frame covered with leather, ornamented 
with nails and large metal disc-i. The helmet thus roeoiistituted is 
identical with a helmet discovered in Carniola and preserved in the 
Museum of Vienna. Other striking analogies between Illyrian an- 
tiquities and 5Iykenaeau or Homeric antiquities justify the belief that 
the civilization of the Mykenaeans was in part preserved upon the 
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^:hores of tlip Ailriiitie, while it jierhhed in tireeee it^elf ahont 10ni> 

B. c~Rr. ISflH, Mo. 22. 

THE TUBINGEN BRONZE STATUETTE. — lu tll<-./.l/ for 1 SS 7 FkIELi- 
RioH Hatter described a bronze statuette at Tubingen as repi'esentiim 
a hoplitodroiiie. or armed warrior, in the race called the linjililail 
His explanation of this statuette was called in iiuestion by Si’Hwabe 
in his doctor's thesis of hSbl. In the .hiluhiii-h for IS'.I.I. j)[j. lSO_o();p 
H.\eser brine's together no less than tliirty-seveii monuments, chiefly 
vase-]iaiiitines. which throw further lieht upon the Tiiluiicen stat- 
uette. The exact moment in the isi'-e had been left undetermined, 
although Holwerda in the Jahii/in-h for tSSfl ex[dained it as re[)re- 
senting the final moment of victory. The ]>ietorial evidence now 
gathered by Hauser, together with the actual arrangements of the 
stadion at ( ilympia, and of the stadiim at Epidauros. 'how that the 
warrior was here represented in the nn.uneut of startiiiG:, He is lean- 
ing over so as to hold the strinc which would be loosened as soon 
as the signal for the start was given. 

IVORY-SCULPTURE FROM THE V TO THE XVIII CENTU RY.'-— The lif- 
toen volumes of which this is the fir-t. will he one of the most im- 
jiortaiit ami lasting monuments of arclueologic science in our century. 
They -u-ill offer the great practical advantage of not fi.iiTning an indi- 
■\'isible 'i.T'ies, They will renew Ireun top to bottom the great work of 
Labarte with all the arti.'tic luxury, new information, criticism and 
precision whii-h is to be obtained to-day. This work on Ivories is 
destined to at once take a place in all important or sjiecial libra- 
ries. It IS henceforth a classic, and indispiensable for those who are 
making a study of the history of art, ami [lerhaps also for other 
tvorkers. for among the services which it is called uj.ion to render is 
the very ini[iortant one of providing a coiniilete list of the known 
consular dyptyehs. 

The information with regard to the Merovingian and t'arloviiiaian 
ei>ochs is the most complete. This development is justified hv the 
variety ami historical iniportaiieo of the ivories of these cgioehs 
■which have left us so tew other monuments. During the Gothic 
jieriod, where we find the same models repeated in a great numf)er 
ot examtile-^, the author cl.issifie' the type's and <'onfines his critieisni' 
to ehuiee [lieces. He treats the modern period in the .same wav 
■where the ivorie' ot real merit heeoiiie more rare. In every ease the 
identity and the jwovenance ot the pieces studied are established with 
trreat exactitude, and in the discussion ot the texts (m)tahlv when he 

^ Emile AIoltxier. Mti^iinrp it* m nAe des ttris n dn E*' <’ 

la fin da XVIIR mirl,-. Tome I. Icuirei. I'an-, LCvy, 189i;, iii-fcUo, 24.5 page' ; 
24 plates in the tc,s:t, and 104 vignette.s. 
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treat> the inforiiiation. in part leu endary. which we posse.S' witli reyard 
to the monk Tutilo of St. Gal) j the author >how-- how historical 
criticism and the eriticisin of the inonunients may lend each other 
mutual aid. He has none the less ^hown how correctness of tU'te 
may Ije compatitile with scientific exaititude. The reproductions are 
truly artistic and scrujiulously e.xact. 

The material execution and the comparatively moderate price doc' 
honor to the editors. As to the hook it-elf. it realizes all that we have 
a riuht to exjjei t from its author, and it doc' the ureatest lionor to 
French sciimce. — t'. ExL.viii. in R<'. IStMi, No. 17. 

REPRODUCTIONS OF LITTLE-KNOWN WORKS OF GREAT MASTERS. 

■ — At the Conurcss of Art Critics at Nureinheru in IsO;’.. there tvas formed 
a society whose object it was ti.' uive good pliotijgraphic rejiri.uluctions 
of niaster]iiece' which are little known, heiiig prcservcil in ualleries 
winch are seldom visited. In the priwite and even public gallerie.s of 
England, Fran< e and Germany there an* a nuinher of fine jiaintiiigs 
which have not yet I'ei-oine tiie property (.if the learneil world. Where, 
for e.xam|ile, can wi* fiml retiroductioiis of the works of art preserved 
in the provincial nutseuins of France'' Tlie first series of these pre- 
cious reproductions has just appeared ami dc-ertes high prai'c both 
for the nuinl'ier of works repi'oilm.-ed and tor their excellent execution 
by the welhknown e-tabli^limeiit of Friedricli liruckmann of IMunich. 
On eighteen large sheets are given five reproduction' from Diirer, one 
from Jan van Eyck, one from 1 Ians Holbein, and others from Masaccio 
and Paolo Uccello. The editors of these series of photographic repro- 
ductions are Mill. llayersdorfi'erfMunich i,tscliinarsow( Leijizig'j and vuii 
Lutzi.iw (Vienna ) and the |iublisher'l’wietineyer. T.idpziu. — U I,'lib,p.;i41. 

GREECE. 

NEW GREEK PAPYRI FROM EGYPT. — .Mr. (iKE.VFELL. who haS been 
exploring in Egypt last wilder, brought last week to Dublin the many 
fragments he hai.l discovered and transcribed, and among them are 
several passages in iambiics. one in anajia-sts. and some in ju'ose, which 
he has not yet been able to assign to any known Greek author. There 
is one jirose passage so like Plato in style that it seems hardly jiossible 
it can belong to any one else. l!ut we have not yet identified it. These 
fragments are in very old ham.ls. as old as the classical fragments in 
the Petrie papyri, and therefore dating from early in the third century 
B. c., perhaps even earlier. There arc a good many of these fragments 
representing an early copy of some liooks of the lUaiJ The fragments 
in Mr. Grenfell’s possession amount to about eighty lines or parts of 
lines, and come from various books, iv., viii., .x.xi., xxii., and xxiii. 
There is no doubt whatever that the writing is of the earliest kind we 
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know, and tlius undouljtedly dates from liefore the days of the Alex- 
andrian critics. To me, therefore, who puldished the first scrap of 
such a tc.xt in the Petrie t)apyri. it was naturally of the highest interest 
to learn whether the newlv-discovered text presented the same pecu- 
liarities. It will he remembered that the former scra[) from the elev- 
enth hook, showed beginnings and endings of lines not in our texts, 
and this so freipiently as to amount to a surplus of one-sixth. Mr. 
Grenfell had already examined his fragments from this point of view, 
and showed me that out of about eighty lines thirteen are not to be 
found in our vulgate. The conclusion, therefore, which I had drawn, 
that before the recension by the Alexandrian critic.s the Iliad presented 
a verv different appearance, is here))y confirmed, in spite of the adverse 
criticism of some learned Germans. They held that the Petrie text 
was an accidentally bad and slovenly copy, with many variations 
from the texts received even in that day. In the face of the new dis- 
covery I am disposed to maintain my (.)riginal conclusion, and now 
pro])hesy that whatever new texts of the Iliad, in handwriting of this 
great age, are hereaiter fpund. the aihlitional lines will amount to lo 
per eiait. When Mr. (trenfell publi~hes these fragments the critics 
will ha\’e amjile oiniortunity to examine this interesting question. 
"We already pi.>=sess a very large number of sjiecimens of the Iliad 
from the .second to the Iburth century i). Every year adds to them. 
P>nt they all represent (di.sCi.mnting mere bhimlers) the vulgate text 
of our iirinted editions. The solitary exception is the Genevan frag- 
uieiit liublished by Prof. Xicolc Thi- has niany aihlitional lines like 
the old texts, but a glance at the writing will ^how any paheograi)lier 
that it mU't have been written fin the second century n. ) three or 
four hundred years after the pre- Alexandrine fra.gments. The consid- 
erahle variants in this Iragmeiit show that the old, jierhajis loo^e and 
prolix, text still survived. It affords us, at all events, a third witness 
to the tact, and makes it well-nigh im]iossili!e to deny that the laliors 
of Ai'istarehos and his great predcccssor.s were not so cainservative as 
has usually hecn assumed. — J. P. .Maii in Athen., .lune ]•“>. 'hb. 

A TERRACOTTA FIGURINE REPRESENTING APHRODITE ON A SHELL. 
— Many Mu-eums pos-ess terracotta statuettes representing Aphrodite 
kneeling lictween the valves of a sea-shell. One of the exampiles of 
this elas.- in the Louvre is particularly dLstiiiguished hy its heauty. 
Although the godde-s re})reseiited as a nude woman there was 
found in the same tomh a portion of terracotta drapery which seemed 
to helong to the grouj), and yet woulil ho unintclligililc -were it not 
for the existence of other terracotta tigurines representing Aphrodite 
upon a sca-shcIl, in which the figure ul Eros holds ujp her mantle 
behind. In Greek tradition, when A}>hrodite rose from the sea she 
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was received, according to one version, by Eros, and, according to 
another, by the Horai, who brought her a mantle to veil her beauty. 
This tradition — which we find embodied in the fragment of a monu- 
mental throne of Aphrodite in the Ludovosi collection, and also in a 
.small medallion of gilded silver found at Galaxidi and now in the 
Louvre — was utilized by Pheidias in the reliefs sculptured upon the 
throne of Zeus at Olyiujua. Here Aphrodite was represented as 
rising from the sea, in which she would be represented half-length. 
In the terracotta she is not represented as a crouching Aphrodite, 
but as kneeling on both knees, a positiijn which retains something of 
the pi'imitive type of Aphrodite rising from the sea. A reminiscence 
of the nriginal type may also be found in the raised position of the 
arms— P. .Jamot, MMAJ, ISb'). pp. 171-84. 

THREE TERRACOTTA FIGURINES. — E. PoTTIEK publishes in the 
JLl/,1/ (1895, pp. 105-7U) three terracotta tigurines. The first is of 
Pxeotian make of the fifth century, and is the uji])er portion of a 
statuette representing Hermes with a conical cap and carrying a lamb 
under his arm. This fragment is of S[iecial technical interest on 
account of its polychromatic character, unique in a terracotta stat- 
uette of this early tlafe. Tlie second Hgurine is also a fragment ; it is 
the head of an and came from Asia Minor, probalily from 

Smyrna. In style it exhibits the influence of the school of Poly- 
kleitos. The third statuette represents a pedagogue with bald head 
and long lieard. It wa< found in Attika. and i< of admirable expressive 
and naturalistic quality. 

POLYCHROMY IN ANCIENT SCULPTURE. — M. L. DlMIEE. in the iu rite 
arclii'nliKjiiiiii tlMlo, 1 . pp. ;;47-5,st sustains the opinion that ])olychrom\' 
was not customary in Greek sculpture of the classic iierioil: contrary 
to the view supi)urted by M. Collignou in an article recently iiublislied 
in the car t/os Dtux Mnnd^. Tlie opinion of M. Collignon i.-, that 
throughout the entire e[H)ch when Greek art flourished, even during 
the ])eriod called (hteeo-Roman, it was the cu.stom tci paint statues. 
He considers the fact to be estal'lished so far as concerns the jirimitive 
pt^od before the time of Piwikles : as to the [leriod called classic, his 
iilca is that the document-^ i when they are rightly inteiqtreted ) ]H'riuit 
no doubt that the eU'tom was .also the <amc. M. Hiinier admits the 
first [lart of the tlicsis. which re^ts U]iuii testimony almost iiienntesta- 
lile, that before the IMedian wars the custom of jiainting st.itucs was in 
general use, laut he maiiitaius that at the hegiimiiig of the classic jicriod 
the custom ceased, and that thecxainples which can he cited from that 
time to the Koman jieriod are so few that they merely emphasize the 
fact of this cessation, cs|ieeially with all the leading artists. The few 
texts cited by M. t’olligiion seem also to M. Pimier to be not only 
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inconclusive in his favor hut to prove the reverse, if an\ thing. Such 
is the passage in Plinv (xxxv. 30) which really refers not to painting 
hut to the patina which is now recognize<l to have heen added to (freek 
classic statuarv as a tinish. The tailurc to find traces (0 polycliroin v 
on any but an infinitesimal fraction of the scul[4ures unearthed seenis 
conclusive proof that uainting of -culpturc was as much an exception 
then and as much confined to inferior works as now. when we have a 
few inferior artists who decorate religious and other images in color. 

THE TIARA OF SAITAPHARNES. — The last number ofthe.l,/.l con- 
tained a lirief deseri]>tion of the tiara of Saitapharnes purchased hy 
the Louvre, tsincethen a controversy has arisen as to its autlienticity. 
It had been purchased for tlie T.ouvre in March, and on April 1 M. 
Heron de Villefosse officially pre.seutecl it to the inspection of the 
Acniliiiiii fb s /n.sD'p./bm-'. giving a full description of it and explaining 
the relations of king Saitaydiarnes to the city of < )lbia. In the Gazettf 
de-s IJi.uu.c -lets for May 1 it was described and published I'V il. Michon. 
In the meanwhile, during the latter part of Ajwil. rumors were afloat 
that it was a fcirgery, circulated mainly by Professor Furtwiingler and 
a nundter of Itussian collectors and critics. The first to print an attack 
was Professor Vesscluvsky of St. Petersburg, who stated it to have 
been recently made at Oti hakotf. the s^at of numerous forgeries : his 
words \\ ere widely echoed. Professor Furtwiinelcr, who had examined 
the tiara in April, {lublished an article in the L'o-iin.'ipnld for August in 
which he seeks to prove its falsity, 'i’hi- arguments of this paper will 
be answereil by M. Heron dc Villefosse in the t'o-soepc/i.' itself and by 
Theodore Ilcinach in the GuzAU di' Jiuinx Arts. The present state of 
the question is summarize<l by Salomon Peinach in the AhP'o// forAtig. 
27. Keinach is a stroim su|.>i)orter of tlie authenticity of the tiara ; he 
}joiuts out the immense dill'creiiCc between its delicate and artistic 
workmanship and the rudeiics' of the a.scertained forgeries of dlbia. 
and recount' how such judges as Count Strog(.inolf and M. Kicseritzky, 
ilirector <if the St. Petersburg MU'ctnii. who at first believed the piece 
a forgery, were convinced of its authenticity a.s soon as they examined 
it. The main dill'erence between M. Keinach and the authorities of 
the I.ouvre is that, while tlu-y reganl the tiara as a work of the fourth 
or early third century, he a.ssigns it to a date later than Ibd n. c., and 
believes that it conclusively proves that Professor Furtwangler, in 
dating the discoveries of Greek antii|uities in Southern Eu'sia in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, has committed a grave error. 'While await- 
ing the iiublication of his full answer to Furtwiingler ’s attack, 41. de 
Villefosse has made a short answer in the Journal dc.-< I.khats of Aug, 
(). which, according to M. Peinach, “ contains enough overwhelming 
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evidence to U])?ct the whole roinaiice con.'iti’ucted Ijv 41. Furtwiinu- 
ler'.s sca'i.'ticisni '' 

CATALOGUE OF GREEK VASES IN THE LOUVRE. — The LoUvre has 
lately is-Jued the iii'<t part of the catalogue of the fireek vase.' in the 
Museum — < 'iitiilnr/in 4/' lu.o' antiijni^ dr Tt rrr-rn ite. par K. Puttier ; 
Preniicre Partie. I,r> Oriiji ur'- The <-ataloaue proper is preceded by 
an introduction giving a eoiii-i'c history of the N'U'e.' generally, and 
ail abridged account of our lu-esent knowledge of Cireek ceramic art. 

It is written for the benetit of the visitor to the Louvre, but it will 
likewise serve as a valuable manual for all students oi' the art. The 
pottery dealt with in this part is that of the Islands, of Mykenai. of 
-\theus ('l)i[iylon '. and of Poiotia. e-n-h division being accompanied 
by a sjiecial historical notice. The volume also contain' diagrams of 
the shapes of x a'Cs. but no illii'tratii.ms cd those catalogued ; its [udce 
is Ifr. 2ti. M. Pottier states that twi.i more volumes will complete thc- 
catalogue. and that he also pro[.ioses adding an atlas of illustrations 
of the inedited va'Cs — Adn n.. May b, 'bii 

CATALOGUE OF GREEK COINS OF TROAS, AEOLIS, AND LESBOS.'— 
The time has really gone liy for< riticisui of the catalogues ju’epared by 
the able staff of the C'ciin Department in the P>ritish 4[nseum. Since 1873 
thirty-nine sul.istaiitial volumes ha\ e a]:ijieaivd. and their excellence in 
point of scholarship an<l techni<-al numismatic science lui' been gen- 
erally recognized throughout Eurojie. i >f these, seventeen volumes 
relate to the ( Ireek scries, and are the work of the late and present 
keepers. T)rs. H. S, Poolc and P>. 4”. Head, and of a late and jircseiit 
assistant. Prof Perc\' (.lardiier and Mr. Warwick Wroth. Mr. Wroth 
has himself prepai’ed the catalogue' of the coinage of Crete and the 
Jfgeaii Lslands . iSsiii and of Poutus, >k. ( lSs;<,i|. gnd his latest con- 
tribution to the series is tlie }irc'cnt v.aluable treatise on the coins of 
Troas. dcoli' and f.e'bos. We '.ly "treatise" advisedly, for IMr. 
M'roth's ampk' introduction and the foot-notes he has appended to 
the ih'scription of the c(]ins raise the work much above the level of a 
mere catalogue. 

The 2 jres<'Ut \olunie. like its coupianions. appeals wholly to a scien- 
ritic audicnci'. and, indeed, oilers less matter of general arelueological 
interest than siime of tbeni. (due would exjiect. perhaps, something 
specially intei’esting in the coin-tyiies of the Troas and of T.esbos; hut 
it will be rcmembi'red that the Ilium of history had no jiolitical 
importance befon' the time of Alexander tlu' Great, and its coinage 
begins only at n.e, 3i)(l; whilst at Lesbos, though the lyre is charnr 

'-Oitnlornr of tj„ n-rrrj; '•/ Trwi-, ^Eoli< om! By tVarwick 

Wreth, T 8 A. With dlap and terty-tlireo Autotype Plates (printed by Order of 
the Tru'toes of the British dtusoiini). 
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in:j;lv s^iiugestivt?. no one onn suy tluit tiu* ti^urc ot Siip|>lio does her 
ordinarv justice. Nevertheless the representations of famous Les- 
bians. Pittakos. Alkaios. Sapplio. TheophaneS and Lesbonax. give a 
certain interest to the iiujierial coinage ot M^'tilene which the art ot 
the eiiaraver certainly would not arouse. Otlier suggestive Lesbian 
type-: arc the lanthoro- of the autonomous coins of Methymna and 
the I)ionysos of the imperial time, recalling quot hubet Methiiinna 
In the Alexandria-Troas coinage, the question whether the 
repiresentation of Apiollo Smintheiis reproduces iSkopjas' cultus-statue 
in the Sminthion- the tenip)le stood near the sea, only a dozen miles 
or so from the city — is fully discussed by Mr. M roth, and here, as 
U'Ual. hi' foot-refereuee' t-omprise a bibliograpiliy of the debated p)oint. 

A word of p.)i'aise must l>e awarded to the tine series of forty-three 
autotvpe plates, which Ijave long been a most valuable ieature of the 
Museum catabigues. IMr. AVroth's map is another decidedly useful 
addition, and the iialexes are all that could be <lesin'd. M e congrat- 
ulate Mr. M'votli on the compdetion of an arduous and ditlicult work, 
which ^vill be tidly appcoeiated by all eompieteiit scholai's at home 
and abroad — Athf'n.. .Tuly Ls. 'tiH. 

PROPOSED EXCAVATION. — The Athenian Arclneological Society, in 
its hi't meeting, lia,- decided to resume the excavations at Rhamnous 
and ( Iropos. — Atlun., .luly 11. bb. 

AMYKLAI. — .\t the 'itting of the . I IBL of July 17. IMlG. M. ?salomon 
Reinacli presented a gold object upi.>n which was engraved a small 
stag, wi-oiialy c( iiHidereil to be a bull, which belonged in the last cen- 
tury. to Laylus. and which was iliscovered in the Pelop)onnesos in the 
vicinity ot Amykl.ii. Jl. Reinacli gave reasons for classifying this 
object Abnnerly attributed to the art of Persia) among the most 
curious moiuiment,' of Mycenaean art. — ItC. Is'.iQ. Nos. dl-32. 

ARCOS. — Dr. Murray of the British Museuni has secured for the 
Tru-tei s a l are end beautiful silver piiii. It w as lately found near Argos, 
and with it- flattened di-e-like head mea'Ures about three and a half 
ini lies in length I'lie Hat topi of the head is exquisitely chased with a 
radial, flower-like ornament. i lasely rc'embling the inijierial chrysan- 
thetuum ol' .lapiiin. The under side of the topi is siudlarly enriched. 

( )n one side of the blade of the piin is engraved a dedication to Hera. 
The M introduced is the archaic form of the ii'jitKi in the alpihabet of 
Argos, that is. liefore n. i ISO — Atlun.. .Tune 27, '9ii. 

ATHENS. — EXCAVATIONS BY THE BRITISH SCHOOL.— During the 
excavations mi the supipiosed site of the suburb called fsee 

.1.7-1. .XI. 22, '. ■■ iipovurds of eighty tombs were found, mostly of the geo- 
iiietrii- pieriod. I hi se e.xcavations yielded many fragments of geometric 
va-i.s. sepiulchral inscriptions, piart of a very fine stele of the earlv piart of 
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the fourth century b. c., and fragment« of a large early Attic amphora, 
which is an important monument for the history of vases of a period 
which is as yet but little represented. In an adjoining held were 
found remains of a Roman colonnade, and also an impertant water- 
conduit, which seemed to be connected with a gymnasium of the time 
of Hadrian.’’ — Amd.. .July J.'). '96. 

A BRONZE STATUETTE IN THE CENTRAL MUSEUM AT ATHENS.— In 
the MMAI ( 189o. pp. 14.3~.56). A. nt; Ilinni'.i! give..; a detailed ^.tuily of 
a bronze statuette in the Central Mu>eum at Athens. It repre?ent.s a 
maiden and is apparently of Athenian workmanship dating iVom 
470-460 B. c. This attribution is substantiate;! by tlie character of 
the workmanship, by the .style i.'f the costume and by the variou.s 
details of the head. 

MARBLE HEAD IN THE SINGHER COLLECTION. — In the t olleetioU of 
M. Singher at Mans there is an interesting marVile head in high-relief. 
It was acquired from a dealer returning from Rome win.) declared that 
it was discoveiH'd at Athens. The material may be Pcntelic marble, 
or, better, that which is known a.- c/e /t... At lii',.5t sight one is 
inclined to attribute this charming head to tlic I'Ost period of art. 
The sentiment, at once relined and dignitied. reminds us of Attic 
sepulchral reliefs, especially tliosc of the fourth eentury but a closer 
examination reveals more recent intiuein.-es. These may be seen in 
the treatment of the eyes, mouth, ears ainl h.iir. Es])ecial attention 
may be called to the treatment of the eyebrows, which are indicated 
by a groove. This mode of indieating the eycbrow' is puite unusual. 
In the archaic period they are reprc'ented by a rai'cd ridge; in the 
best period they are hardly indicated at all: in the Hellenic and 
Roman jieriod the}' are frequently accentuated by a roughened jiro- 
jection, on which is indicated tlie hair of the brows, (in the other 
hand, in the busts from Palmyra, the eyebroW' are suggested by a 
deep groove; a few examjiles of this metliod of iuilicating the eye- 
brows may also be found in Roman art we may cite three ba'i'cliefs 
in the Louvre, which date from the lieginning of the Empire. W'e 
are, therefore, inclined to as.sign this relief to the lirst century of the 
Christian era. — S. Rkin ach, .t/J/4 /. 1^93. pp. ISo-lHi. 

DELPHI. — THE DELPHIC PSEAN TO DIONYSOS CF. P. 240 . — HkMU 
Weii. thus studies this hymn in HCIf. 1.S93, ])p. .'ilLS-IlS. 34S. The 
fourth hymn which the excavations at Deliihi have brought to light 
is not, like the three preceding one-, dedicateil to Ajiollo, but is a 
ptean to Dionysos: ~aiiLr th toy Aiorco-oi'. according to the inscription. 
This hymn is older than the other three, dating from the last third 
of the IV century i;. c. It is also of greater histori;- interest, but it i' 
not accompanied by musical notes. To determine the exact date of 
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the hymn and the oeca>ion fur which it was com]i 0 ^ed. une must 
study both parts into which it is divided, the inytholoyic, and that 
relating; to the tinn- wlien it was written. The latter especially, and 
the extract of the honoritic decree eiurraved lielow the verses, are the 
most important in establisliing the date. The author of the paam 
was one Philoilamos of Skarjihia, a city of the E]iicnemidian Lokri. 
under the archon Etymondas M. Jlourguet has of late studied some 
e[iigra[)liie documents in which this name recurs se\ eral times among 
the commissaries entrusted with the construction of the temple. It 
is now established beyond doubt that the temple of Deljjhi had fallen 
to ruin about the year 4t)() n. c.. and that the work of its rtconstruction 
was carried uu throughout the tourth century and even later. The 
doeuments in nuestion mention file name of Etynionda- ;is one of the 
raoTToiot in cidG-od. and again from dd'i-dl to d2iS-27. Moreover. M. 
Bourguet estahli'hes, in aeeordan<-e with tlie inscrijitions. that Ety- 
mondas was archon during one of the last three years of the cx 
U]ym[)iad ( ydlJ-dS — doT-dl.)), or else after d2S-27. The form of the 
chameters and the hi.storic data furnished by tlie te.xt of tlie hymn 
accord jierfectly with this approximated date. 

In the secoiiil part of the jiaatn the jioet iiroclaims the orders of 
Ajiollo. The (iod enjoins the -tmi>hietyons to hasten certain jiortions 
ot the work uii the temph': he wishes these to be finished for the 
forthcoming (ptadi'ennial I’ythian festival. If the text were not muti- 
lated at this point we should know what these works were: but it is 
doubtless a [lart of the sanetuary constructed and decorated under 
the oversight of the lao-Troiot. and especially consecrated to Bakclios. 
Later on, at the autumn equinox, at the beginning of the three winter 
month', during which .Xpollo was to go to the Hyper) loreans and 
leave Bakchos to rule alone at l.ielphi, a .statue of this god was to he 
inaugurated, SLirr(,iunded with gol<l lions. The jia'un — which re[>eats 
these orders ot Ajiollo — wa.s to he sung fthe oracle also prescribed it] 
at the throxrnin. the annual festival which was celebrati'd in the 
sjiring. Now. wi- can see that th<‘ terms eiujiloved bv the poet indi- 
cate that these ditferent dates ttho.se of the thojenin, the 1‘ythiii. 
and the e(iuinox) lollowecl close uiion one another withotit being 
separateil by an interval of twilve month.s. As the Pvthian games 
were celebrated always at the Iieginning of a third vear of the Olvm- 
))iad, and as the honorilie decree was apparently i.s.sued immedi- 
ately alter the (execution of the pa-an, it follows that the ihiwmki 
in (piestion and the archon Etymondas must be placed in a second 
01ym])ic year. Mo have the choice between the ix Olympiad and 
the exin. At the first glance, the first of these dates seems improba- 
ble. tor C recce was at that time in a state of fermentation; vet it is 
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not wholly impossible. On the other hand, nothing prevents us 
from coming down to the reign of Alexander. The (lUestion renlain^ 
an ojieti one, and. moreover, it is not of prime importance, for in 
either case we reach a date ]>osterior by at least eight years to the 
second holy war 

The first ^lart of the hymn gives a ( oncise account of the history of 
Bakchos from his lurth down to his admission among the great gods 
of Olympos. When the son of Zeus and of the blessed Thyona 
[Semele] is born at Thebes, all the star< of the heavens dance in chorus, 
and all men rejoice. The Bacchic enthusiasm sjneads over the land 
of Thebes and over that of the Minyai. The sacred ground of Delphi 
resounds with hymns and dances; it is there that the god manifests 
him>elf under his characteristic traits and carries away the virgins into 
the gorges of Parnassos. Then he withdraws to the ilowery retreats 
of Eleusis. where the initiated, a^sembled fnim all parts of Greece, 
invoke him under the name of L(J:cho-s: he bears aloft the cup of 
drunkenness, and, in giving wine to mortals, he o]>cns to them a 
haven sheltered from all pain. After having journeyed to other 
countries he lands on the fortunate island of the goddess who en- 
snares hearts: it is Cypris [A[)hr()dite] who causes the sun of Semele 
to be received into Glympos. There, the Mu-es. crowned with ivy. 
surround him and proclaim him I’ninn [.\pollo]. The lyre of Apollo 
preludes their songs. 

In taking the name of f'cnVoi, Bakchos becomes a second Apollo : 
the two gods begin to resemble one another, and exchangt' their 
attributes while awaiting the moment when they shall be mingled 
oire with tin- other. In other rc'^jiects, the legend of Bakchos does 
not offer, in this instance, anything very particular, and if the recital 
possesses any originality it comes less from what it relates than from 
what it omits. Several of the strange legends of Dionysos are [lassed 
over in silence. The enmity of Hera is not even mentioned. We see 
that it was a long while before the god siiceee<led in getting himself 
received into the assembly of the Olympians; but nothing is said of 
the resistance which men opposed to his person and his W('rship, or 
of his struggles, his suti'erings. his vengeance : on the contrary, it is 
related that all mortals rejoiced over his birth. It is very remarkable 
that the legend of Dionysos is radieally exfiurged, and that the more 
salient traits of the history of the god are imjdicitly eontradieted. 
The religious tendency of the first stro]ihes of this pa-an seems to 
have been to suppress, to evade, to palliate whatever was contained 
in the traditions which might shock enlightened minds. It would 
seem also as if one eouhl trace a ])olitical tendeney in this hymn. 
In the mythological ])art, Bakchos figures especially as god of Delphi 
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and god of Eleusis. It might seem strange that, among so many 
sanctuaries of the god, Eleusis should liave heen the only one asso- 
ciated with Delphi. But Eleusis. like Delphi, helongs to the whole 
of Greece, and the poet brings this idea into prominence, as. further 
on, he twice dwGls upon the union of all Dreei-e. It is natural that 
a poet who speaks in the name of Delphi and of the Amphictyon^ 
should make himself the interpreter of this idea and this jiolicv. 

The inscri})tion covered a large stone, which was afterwards used 
for a new tlagging. This circumstance, by covering it over for cen- 
turies, jireserved it from destruction. The fragments, to the number 
of tifteen, have been compared by 1\I. Homolle with a surety of 
method which docs mtt leave room for the sliglitest doubt. In its 
present state the greate-st height of the stone i.s S7b mm., its greatest 
width 67 cm. The ptean is enaraved in two columns, of fifty lines 
eai-h; the juose .'uKscrijition e.xtends without interruikion from the 
left border to the right border of the marlde. In the poem itself one 
can easily distinguish twelve similar strophes, separated by a para- 
graph. Four of the couplets (Nos. iv, vi, vii, vitt ) are in very bad 
condition; the mutilations of the stone have left only a small num- 
ber of scattered letters. Neither are the other couplet' prescr'\'ed in 
an integral condition; but the greater part of the laci/iKie can be filled 
in by conjecture, and often with certainty. Two circumstances favor 
the W(trk ot restoration. First, the ins(;ription is engravfsl (rTot^/^^or, 
which enal.des one to estimate e.xactly the number of letters which 
are lacking at the beginning or the middle ol' a lime Still, tlie intir 
is sometimes joined to another letter, and does not then count as a 
separate chara(,-ter. In the secoml place, the similarity of the strophe.s 
— of which the metre, being identical, admits of only a small number 
of variations — also limits the field of conjecture. 

The metre of the poem is interesting. All the strophes arc inter- 
rupted by an intermediate refrain, /jii.o/z/in/o;/, and ended by a final 
retrain, tphijiiiiiioii. Ihe ini-^i/iiinioii is ju'eceded bv' a period of four 
choriambico-iambic members, the la.st of which is catalectic. It is 
followed by two jieriods, the first of which is cumjiosed of a glyconic 
and a phaleciaii : the second period, ot three glyconics, the en<l of 
the period being also marked by a catale.x (a pherecratiej. In the 
fphi/innion one can distinguish two dements : first, two ionics a nunon:. 
the invocations li Tlatuc Wi o-wti'h) ; then a glyconic ])eriod shorter than 
the preceding one and having only two members. A.s to the invoca- 
tions which torm the hirsynnnon, they constitute three ionics a imnorc. 

It can be seen that the author of the it;ean has follow'ed the best 
traditions for the structure of his .stroi)he.s. The elements which 
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enter into its structure are well known, and the verses are familiar to 
readers of the Greek and Latin lyric poets. 

M. Weil had at his disposal two copies, one, that of M. Homolle ; 
and the other, that of M. Bourmiet, which is more complete on ac- 
count of new discoveries. For the doul»tful readings a new collation 
was of no advantage, many of the letters having been effaced by the 
action of the air. Notwithstanding the care expended in the decipher- 
ing, it was difficult to avoid mistakes of reading in every case: in 
certain places the state of the stone caused some errors. 

The following is the text of the stone, as read and presented in 
strophic form by M. Weil: 


I. 


II. 


III. 


TEXT OF THE HYMN. 
[Aei'p', ava Ba.K)^ 

€[vte, Ovfi(T?f p€S, /Spai- 
rd, fSpopiii € », pptva[7s Ikov 
raiarSi tepat? er mpat? : 

O Ei'Ot w l<) w Ik Iluidjr* 

[o]i’ 0>//3a(S TOT cr €i7ut9 

ye/raro] KaWiVats ©vwra' 
7rdrT€S S' _a(TT€p€<s ay>^~' op€V‘ 

Cray, Tarrcs Sk fSpoTo) x\_(J-p>)- 
10 crar crat?.] Bd;^yic, ykvyats. 

’le ITaidr, Wl o'coT//[p, 

ei'^pcur rdi'^e] TroAn- <f>v\a(T(T' 

€v(U(jjyL (TIT [oX^ok]. 

14 Tore /3aK\iuc€ piky 

gcyaXoSi'i’/xd?] re Kd- 
Sp-ov ]\hri'di' T€ koAtt^os Ar- 
ye]td TC KaWcKapTTofS : 

Euot oj lb B[^dKy’ w tc] Ilatdr’ 

7ra<Ta n vpiyo/3pvi]<? ;^dpev- 
20 €|^i' AeAc^coJr upd paKaipa ^(opa* 

avTos S’ dcrT€[i crby 8j€p.a? 

<f)aLy(joy A€A<^t<Ta' avy Kopais 
[Ilupr atrcror TTri-^a? €<Tras. 

Tc Ilaidv K. T. e. 

2/ [OiVo^ajAes St TrdA- 

Acui' S^tV^a? h'Okois [(Ti'i' ot(rJ- 
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rpOtS €fJL0\€^ IXV)(OV<i [’EAtjt’- 
3< ^ {rtt'o? dv* |^di'^€/J.oSjjSets * 

Ei'oi dj id u} i[e llatjdi' * 

aTrav E/V/\d8o5^ 

yds d[/^</ii i ) ej^paeVais [<^£Atoi'] €7r[d7r]rats 
d^yitor dcrj^itor IuJk- 
O’") ;)^oi' [k-Aeict (tJc • /iporots 7rdi'0)r 

(Lt^[a 5 d’ op ^ fX'iV [dAvTTOi' :] 

’If llatriF K . T , €. 

IV. 4n [rlai'i't'\drtrj Of kai ;^opots 

\\ 33 [''K]j [6€f cJtt' dA^tas ^^oi’ds 

0 €[( 7 (ruAias ?] CKcAiras, d- 
35 (TT'q T€p€i'6s r ’OAr/x7ri[oj' 
llt€p]iai' T€ kAfirdr • 

Ki'fn (L /d [(I> i€ llatjar. 

3Iovo-at [d'J arrtK'a 'rrapOivoi 
K[ifT(ra>/] oTcj^d/jdp.fi'ai KVK\tt}i (T€ TTucrat 
1)0 /x[eAi^ai'] d6^c4r</[roi'] fs dft 
llatdr’ fdkAeu t d[7'i kAcoJi*- 
crar * [kcijrap^f 0 \\ 7 rdAAa>r'. 

’If Ifa/di' K. r. i. 

IX. 103 ’EkrfAeV.rui df 7rp[d]^ti' ’Ap- 

<^£Krroras ^[fds KfAfr- 
€t t 4 ^ 0 S, d;[s CTTa^oAoS 

p 3 yi' tKfl^Tas] Karatr;^//’ : 

Ei'O? d |]/d B[-x’ (hie H (liar • 

110 dfpca'] d’ ey ^eviois Irel- 

o/s 6^[eJo)r teptot ytrct frrratpwi 
TorV upvoi', 6^i’[<T]iai' re <^)ut- 

r€£[r] (jur ‘EAAcidoS oX/Sias O 

TTf/j^rd I'j/JOl'i iK'€T€[/JotS. 

113 ’If TTafdi' K. r. e. 

X. 118 ^11 IXCXKIJfJ oXf^L'l Tf K€t- 

ron- /^pOTOJl', dyiy- 

lli<l ptL>v dpt^ai'Tor d KTid'qi 
i'ao[i' e’s] dt <l>ot7?aji : 
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€rot <L LO oi t€ Ti^atav : 

r]c[o]_;^pi’cr€oi' ^'pi'creots riVots 

Tra . . . \ N 0 E A I r kvkXoi' . . 

lli') Kn ooy KOfjiav 

S’ apyciLvoi'T EA . . ANIK 
8’ aVTO^OoVi KO(T/XOJt. 
l€ Ilulur, lOl k. r. €. 

181 Xlr^tacrtT' Se 

poLcr^L T]po7rar[s] Iru^'c 
^ov OvaLav ^opatr T€ 7ro[A.- 

j 35 Awl'] KVKXtav dpitAAar : 

et'ot (L ^[e] Buk;^’ [w le riaijdi’ : 

T€v;^€ii' ‘ d\LO<t>€yy 

8’ ap;^o[iVais] i<TOi' d/Spov dyaXfxa Bu/c^t [v] 
er E r . P. . . \pv(j€(j)X Acor- 
140 tojv crTi5(Ta[t] taOioji t€ t[€v]“ 

$at $€<x)L —piTTOl' dl'TpOl'. 

I 4]€ na(d[i'] K . r . €. 

XII. 144 ’AAAu ^iy^€<T0€ /3aK:;^[€tto- 

Ta]i' A([o]rv(r[or iv 8’ dyvt]- 
ats dp.a (Tiy [;^opot<T]i k /- 
KAipV/cere] K'tcrcr[o^^]u4Vats : 

E[ tut d) i d /SaKy ^ ’ d) te [n (U(tr]. 

140 nd(Tar *EA]\a8’ dr’ d[A/3tar] 

SUBSCRIPT. 

AeA^ot cSwK'ar $tAo8up[o4i Ati'J^/o-iSu/xor ^Kapi^ct Kai rots d8€A0o?9**lL7rty€Vc[^i] 

. . iTiSat arVuts kul €K'[yoroi9] TTpo^crtur 7rpop.|^ar rear TrpoeSpttir TrpoSiK^iur] 
HdrejAetar e7ri||Ti/x]dr /<a^[d7r€p AejA^ots ’ dp^oiros ’ETVp.ojr8u. /SovXcvoi'tojv 
. . . o-to’Twvo<5 KaXXiKp . . . ^liiCUiKl Ot two liut‘s] Top. Traidva ror eh rur 

Atorveror . . . 

[loci/iiii ot a halt-line] . . . "v p-arretar to? Oeov cTrayyetAaT . . . 

\_l(icuiia ot a lialt-liiie p?; . . ui Tr;^dytt6^d». 

BRONZE STATUE OF A VICTOR IN THE PYTHIAN GAMES. — Wllile tlie 
workmen were elearin-a a j'paee of uroiuul situated between the theatre 
and a Byzantine em])anknient-wa]l alonirside the sacred road, they 
struck an antique sewer, through Avhicli was carried the rain-water 
from the theatreV area. The excavation was carried below the sewer 
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level, and suddenly the workmen discovered at the hottoni ol a ditch 
a bronze statue, or rather half of a statue only, for the head and torso- 
were inissiny. On resuming work, they found a l)ase which served as 
a support to the bare feet : then a wonderfully well-jireserved bust, 
whose head had even kejit intact its lununous eyes of enamel ; then 
an arm and hand, whose finiter.s were holding reins of metal. They 
had found the statue of one of the victors of the Olympic game; a 
ehariot-diiver, who had been represented on the esplanade of the 
temple, with the iptailriga which gave him victory. For one nioiuent 
they hoped to find near the driver the chariot and the horses also. 
The soil was dug carefully for a week or so, hut only some mutilated 
were brought to light— a pole with the ends of the reins still 
attached, two horse's legs of admirably finished workmanship, and 
some ^ha|lele.s.s pieces which V(.-ry likely belonged to the chariot. 

When the liase was cleared and thoroughly examined an inscrijition 
much erased and defaced was discovered. It showed that the statue- 
was a votive offering to the divinity by a citizen named Polyzatos. or 
Polysalos. in (jrder to glorify a victor, whose name could not be read, 
and was only represented by the termination ''oufi." The statue is of 
an intermediary ^tyle. between the epoch of Aigina and thatof Pheidias. 
This leads IM. Homolle to suppose that the victor might be Hieron of 
.Syracuse, while this l>eautiful bronze couhl lie the work of the Argive 
Agelada^, of whom Pheidias and P<ilykleitos were pujiils. 

The director of the excavations has presented to the AIJJL the 
]ihotograjih.s of this uniiiuc pici-e. They give an idea of the high 
artistic value of the di-covery. and justify the enthusiasm that the 
find has created. It is the fn>t time that the excavations made at 
different points of the Hellenic territory have brought to light a whole 
bronze statue, and hardly another specimen exists, particularlv of that 
jieriod, which exhibits .such a noble conception of art. 

The statue measures a little les.' than si.\ ffet and represents a 
beardless youth with a straight (Irecian no.'C and full rounded 
lips half open as for a smile. The chin is round and energetic. The 
hair is somewhat summarily treated, hut form^ small light curls on 
the nape, while some other locks on the temples extend down the 
cheeks. A bandelet, forming a diadem, holds the hair in place. The 
neck, young, juvenile and roundly shaped, is firndy attached to the 
.-shoulders, which are slojiing but p<iwerful. The liody is erect, but 
slightly bent backward, and is dressed in a straight tunic, of which 
the large folds, held by a narrow belt, fall without rigidity down to 
the ankles The arms are clo.se to the body and half covered bv 
ideated sleeves, which end at the elbow, letting the forearm, which is 
bent, remain free to hold the reins. The legs an- straight and close 
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together, hut the feet, while joining at the heels, are slightly apart at 
the toes. Hands and feet are accurately finished. 

The mechanical treatnumt of the statue <leserves special notice. It 
was cast in four pieces — the two arms, the bust with the two sleeves 
and the head, the legs, and the lower part of the body from the belt. 
The artist selecte<l the points of junction with special care. The two 
largest j^ieces were joined above the belt, under the overhanging tunic. 
The arms were a(lju>ted in a similar wa\' under the sleeves. The 
Greek artist gave minute attention to the study of all those details 
which are often overlooked in making a bronze statue in these days. 
Most of the time the sculptor of to-day. after making the plaster 
model of his statue, leaves to the bronze-caster the care of all the 
mechanical details of its execution. The model is divided into 
pieces, the ]ioints of junction of which are selected for the convenience 
of the artisans who have to cast it. and with an absolute disregard of 
any artistic consideration, 'fhe (ireek sculptor was at the same time 
a bronze-caster and marble-cutter who knew, besides the refinements 
of his art, all its technical details, and tru.'te<l to nobody but himself 
the accom]ilishment of his conception. This is the secret of the strong 
individuality of the works Greek artists have let’t. — -V. 1'. Si.in. .June 
2fi. ‘bb. 

The crown is found to iie symbolical of a victory won by Hieron in 
the Pythian (not the ( >lymi)ian) game>. and Hieron i:- represented 
wearing the same crown on some itld Sicilian coins. ith the excep- 
tion of the left arm. which is broken, the statue is in an excellent state 
of preservation. The eyes are esi)ecially admired, and give an unusual 
expression of animation to the face. This statue will remain at Delphi 
as the nucleU' (.if a museum which the Government intends to estab- 
lish there, and to make more accessible to the travelling pirblic liy 
improved means of communication. — Xidinn. July 2M, 'v«i. 

M. Homolle. Director of the French School at Athens, at a sitting ol 
the ATBL (June d, T)(i), described the statue, and demonstrated that 
the l.iase I'ound near it was the base of this statue, that the iii'cription 
engraved U]ion it was of Syracusan origin, and that the name of the 
dedicator was probably that of Hieron. — R< ISbti. Ao. 24. 

ELEUSIS. — Dr. Philios. the Greek ip/mm.s who directed the excava- 
tions at Fleusi' during the years lS.>4-b4. has puljlished in F'rench 
a general report of his work, taititled Kl( c-'D, 'C.s MijdA-iS, .?( ■- G 

> 0/1 Miixle. Further researches on this site will now be undertaken by 
the Athenian Arclunological Society, under the direction of Dr. Skias. 
— Afhen., July 4, 'bfi. 

ELIS. — LAW AGAINST HUMAN SACRIFICE. — At a sitting of the AIBL 
(June 26, 1896), IM. Tii. Eeix-wh made a communication upon a law 
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of Elis, eno raved on Ijronze, which was found at (dlynipia. Contrary 
to the o]jiniun of its (dennan editors, M. Reinach see- in it a law 
directed against the practice of human sacritice. upon which it iinjioses 
a heavy tine and other penalties; and the country and the j/'-z/s of the 
guilty are ileclared to be jointly and severally responsible for the 
jraynient of the fine. This law <hdes fioni abdut the year (1(10 i;.i .. 
and attests the long continuance of this b.irliarous custom among the 
( d'eeks. — IlF, IS'lti, \o. 2i. 

THEBES. — SEPULCHRAL STELE.— M. CoLLIo.NoN exhibited to the 
AIBL (May s, ‘'IH) the ]>hotograph of a basrelief recently di^ciivereil 
in the neighborhood of Thebes on the right }>ank of the Kanawari. 
the am ient Thes[)ios, near the road from Thebc' to Livadia. It i' a 
sejiulchral stele tif the beginning of the tv century, reiiresenting a 
family-scene of six personages. It is without doubt the work of an 
Athenian sculptor, and is to be [ilacezl among the be.st sculpture.s dis- 
covered up to the [iresent time in Boiotia. — TIC, isOfi. No. 22, 


CREEK ISLANDS. 

AMORCOS. — M. .J. r)i;i..\.M.\i;i:K n.'Uil a jatper before the AIBL 
(March 27) on an important iii'criiitii.in from Amorgos. It is a decree 
of the of the ooitfeder.ition of tin.' Kyklades. and a respon.-e 

to the invitation of Ptolemy II to take jiart in the plays which he was 
founding at .Vlexandreia in honor of his father. Ptohany Soter. This 
text contains a great number of new details on the history of the 
confederation of the Kykhnles un<ler the last tuza Ptolemies. It allows 
one to understand better the organization of the confederation and to 
fix the much-C(.inte'ted date <)f the reign of Philokles. king of Sidon. — 
J-;C. isht). No. 18. 

DELOS. — EXCAVATIONS BY THE FRENCH SCHOOL IN 1894.— The 
most interesting feature of the current number of the B'llhtin A, (’or- 
T' 'piuuhinci TTi III iiiipii is M. Louis ( 'ouve s diescription of f-ertain jirivate 
houses e.xz-avated at Delos in Psi'l. 4 hey belong to the second and 
the first century r,. r.. when Delo.s, under Roman [latronage, attained 
it- highest commercial imiiortance. and was pUdd with magnificent 
arcades and with the homes of wealthy merchants. The structures 
here tigured gii'e eviilence of the wealth and refinement of their 
owners. re.sembling in decorative luxury the most elegant houses of 
Iom[ieii. Iheii plan ajzjzioaches the cias.sical .Vthenian arrangement 
of the fifth century rather than the Roman, and is characterized bv 
the }»eristyle and the ojieu court, entered direi tlv liv a long passage 
from the front door. Around the court the .rooms are disjzosed in 
such a manner as to secure the open-air life of a warm ehuiate, and 
at the same time complete seclu.sioii from the street. Hence they are 
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lighted from the inner court, and windows which open on the street 
admit the light from a height of ten feet or more. In one case only 
a window gives directly on the “ Street of the Theatre,” at the usual 
modern height; but this excej)tion is due to the an-hitect's intention 
to make the window, with its marble frame and bronze grill, an etfective 
feature of the facade. In some respect' these houses agree with the 
ideal ])lan of Vitruvius, while in others there is a wide departure, 
necessitated by the iieculiarities of the site. The cistern, vaulted and 
strongly liuilt, is an im])ortant jirovLsion in all, as might be e-X])ected 
when the rainfall is the chief, source of .'Upply. yet not a dro]) of 
rain falls fur three month> in the summer. As many as three cis- 
terns are ftund in the best-a]»pointed houses, communicating with 
each other as X'itruvius describe.', and by tlii.^ communication tilter- 
ing the water for drinking jiurposes. 

The domestic life which is here disclosed had luxuries and retine- 
ments, while it dispensed with certain comforts and cvim decencies. 
The sleej.)ing-rooms and the slaves' quarters are cramjied. ill-venti- 
lated, and destitute of ornament. But the decoration of the larger 
a[)artment'. the xdoe. the dining-room, and tlie '.rcd/vi. is charmina 
in taste and artistic effect, and in some instances is preserved in unim- 
paired lirilliancy. The tloors of such rooni' and of the central court 
are [laved in mosaic of novel and plea'ing patterns ; the walls are 
])ainted according tc) a decorative system at once sober and elegant, 
which recalls the best Pompeian style — that of the House of sallust 
and of the Faun. Along the most graceful of the friezes runs a 
garland of tiowers and boucpiets of gay colors, amid which llits a 
Cujrid with sky-blue wings and 'carlet mantle. ])icking tlowci’' or 
idaying with a dog. Others, less conventional, contained nut'ks of 
warriors, and IMedusas — painted with great delicacy of color and 
design. The retinements of life were lavished on these recefition 
rooms, whose shelves and nichC' indicate the provision made for 
statues and ligurines and other bibelots. Thc'C have, in fact, been 
tound in such excellence and number as to encourage' high expecta- 
tions. A ■' Diadumenos.” [lerfectly preserved and superior in style to 
all known rejdicas of the famous work of Polykleitos. is the [learl of 
these discoveries, which warrant a general e.x[>loration of Delos as the 
most promising field of operation' for the French , 'school ofArcha?- 
ology after the comjiletion of their labors at Delphi. — A’. Xatinn. 
Aug. :10, ’IJb. ' 

ERETRIA. — THE THEATRE. — W'c have received a re])rint from 
The A.mekicax Joer-Nal of AKvii.Eoi.otiY of one of the pajiers of the 
-Vmerican School at Athens, describing the excavations of the theatre 
at Eretria in 1894, Icy Mr. Edward Capps. Apart from technical tie- 
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tails, the chief interest lies in the explanation given of the large, 
carefully-built tunnel or vaulted passage under the iceaa. Mr Fos- 
sum. in the first report on these excavations, regarded this tunnel as 
the means of communication fur the chorus between the upper and 
lower levels. In reply to objections from Mr. Ernest Gardner and 
others. Mr. Capps now suggests that it may have been used for the 
proce.'sions of priests, public officials, etc., who entered the theatre at 
festivals after the sacrifice at the altar. The ordinary entrance of the 
chorus, as of the actors, he thinks must have been through doors in 
the punulni. some of which can still he traced. He further maintains 
that the existence of this tunnel — which is much better preserved 
than the similar ones at Sicyon, Magnesia, and Tralles — suiiplies the 
strongest evidence in favor of Itr. DorpfekTs theory of the Clreek 
stage; for it shows that actors appeared in the orchestra at Eretria 
at a ]ieriod po>sibly not far removed from the age of Vitruvius, at a 
time when a Vitruvian praiceitinin. whether of wood or of stone, was 
standing. — AouL, Feb. ,s. 'OG. 

The THE.ArKE.AX EnErr.i.v. — “The notice in the Acaileriv/ of Febru- 
ary N of my report on the theatre at Eretria contains an inaccuracy 
which, if allowed to pass uncorrecte<l. is likely to eau^e still further 
misunderstanding of the evidence which this building furnishes 
toward the sMution of the stagc-ipu-stion. Inasmuch as ]irominent 
English scholars have drawn an argument frrmt the peculiar structure 
of this theatre in favor of the high Vitruvian stage, in controversion 
of the opinicin of the American excavators, jiermit me briefly to 
restate the facts in the case. 

"The Eretrian theatre is distinguished from the normal Greek 
theatre by three structural peculiarities; ( 1) an orchestra sunk the 
lull height ot the pi'i.i'ccum m l)elow the level of the dressing-roenn 
buildings I')!' the .^cciia : i.'Ji a laree vaulted passage under the screo, 
connecting the upiier .--urface at the rear of the ^ccaa with the orches- 
tra ; and ‘.'ll a tunnel nailr tin leading from a point behind 

the ni mn to the centre of the orche.-tra — a flight of steps at 

either end connects with the -urfacc. Your iiotice confounds the 
vaulted jiassage with the tunnel. 

“Soon after the di-covery ot tin- theatre, Mr. Ernest Gardner ui’aed 
against Dr. Dorpfeld's theory tin- tact that here the to[) of the peo- 
sceniuiii was level with the dressing-rooms; it was absurd, he said, to 
suppose that buskined and jiadded actors were compelled to descenid 
the -tee]! stepsat the rear ot the .sw ;/i/. and to ]ia<s through thevaulted 
pas-age, in order to reach their station below in the orchestra. In 
iny report I slcuv that an easy mciins ot descent was provieled within 
the building, and 1 suggest the probable purpose of the vaulted jjas- 
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sage. The objection of Mr. Gardner to the descent of the actors is 
invalid, because in any event the members of the chorus were com- 
pelled to make the descent. The elevation of the ^cena above the 
orchestra is e.xplained by the fact that the theatre was built upon a 
level plain. The earth for the support of the cucen was gained by 
sinking the orchestra. 

•• The tunnel under the orchestra, therefore, remains to be at-counted 
for by the 0 ])punents of the new theory. It is probably of the fourth 
or the third century before Christ. There can be no doubt of its 
purpose. A more suitable arrangenu-nt for the apparition of the 
Ghost of Darius in the J'er.'iam of Aischylos, for example, could 
scarcely have been devised. Scholars have long maintained that 
such a tunnel must have existed in the Greek theatre, and have pre- 
dicted its discovery. It has been found in four theatres since its 
discovery at Kretria. l.iut unfortunately in no other place in a good 
<tate ot preservation. Hoc tral in cotib : our }>rayers have been an- 
swered.” — E iiwai!Ii C.\ci>'. Ai-ivI., Marcli 21. 'iJb. 

MELOS. — EXCAVATIONS BY THE BRITISH SCHOOL.— Work was 
begun aliout the middle of March, ami carried on >teadily until the 
end of May, with, on the whole, very encouraging results. Attention 
was mainly deveUed to four sites: (1 1 Klim.v. on the coast, below the 
ancient city of iMAos: i 2) I’livi'irn, a village above the city, where 
the excavators lived during their -tay on the i-land. and where some 
Dipylon toinlis were opened ami fragments of vases found, and also 
some tombs of the sixth century n. c. which yielded a really beauti- 
ful series of ornaments in gold and silver: vo; Tramythi.v. near 
Klima. whev(>. among other thing-, was found a mosaie-[ia\'cmeut 
which. ii'Ji' conip]etene.s' and for beauty of de.-ign ami coloring, com- 
jiares favora'dy with any that had previe)usly been found in Greece ; 
and (4 I Pii vi.AKopr, ^vhere un<lonbted traces of a IMycen.ieau city have 
been discovered which should amply re]ia_v furtiier investigation. Of 
tlie-e sites Klima alone was disappointing. — .Icoe’. .July 2."). 'bb. 

THERA. — At Thera ( Santorin ), behin<l the tcmjile of Apollo, the 
ruin- of which have .it la-t been laid bare, two small rciomsha^'e l.ieen 
found cut into the roi-k and communii ating with thex/Zc by means 
of two small doors. They are thought to be the original sanctuary 
existing bet'ore the temple. In front of the p;’e,ocw there is an eipen 
snuai’e. Amongst the scul])tures found, three large statues of women, 
probably priestc'-^es. may be mentioned, but their heads are wanting;. 
The inscriptions discovered are still increasing in number, and some 
are historically important. One of these -peaks of political relations 
of King Antiochos with the island ; another contain- [lart of an oiii- 
cial report, in wdiich the name of the Cretan town Allaria is mentioned. 
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Fragments of tlie frieze of the Ionic tenijile, identified with that of 
Dionysos, have also been collected. One of these shows in relief a 
hruler with a [tanther on each side. Amongst the terracottas found in 
the excavations singular importance is attached to a fragment of an 
archaic p/ao.i' with the rigure of a centaur — July 11, '96. 

Last month's excavations at Thera have brought to light, besides 
the iiijora. the remains of two public building-^, viz., the gymnasium 
and a itoa hu-illil't. The number of the inscriptions has been increased 
to more than one hundred. INlany of them belong to the archaic 
period, and furnish fre^h contributions to the history of the earlier 
Greek al[ihabet. Several new pieces of sculpture have also 1 >een found, 
but generally not well preserved. Amongst the detached fragment-;, a 
peculiar importance is aitrilmted to three youths' heads of perfect 
workmanship . — Alhi a., Aug. n, '!)(). 

RHODOS. — THE NECROPOLIS OF KAMEIROS. — M. DE L.V.U-VAY, pro- 
fessor at the Erolc i.h.^ iniiU'. gives in the L’cr. (irch. of .Se)it.-(.>ct. ISG.") 
(p[i. 1N2-97) the following account of a study which he made during 
a geological ex[)loration of the Island of Khodes. There exist at 
Rhodes three large ancient necropoli : Kameiros. lalysos, and Lindos. 
The necrojtolis of Kameiros, the most iinjiortant of these, was e.xca- 
vated fcir the first time by Auguste Salzmann, frivm 18-58 to 1865. The 
tomlis grouped under the name of Kameiros cover a vast extent of 
ground nearly ’2] kih.iin. in length, and there exi.st in reality several 
burial-grounds whicli are distinct although situated very close together r 
those ofKakirachi (called Kehraki by Salzmann'). Langoumi, Kamei- 
ros. Pajia-Loure.s (Lo'/zTs tov popat. Ka^viri, Kasupernos, Phikeloura 
(Fikelloura), Uc. In a note in the Rn:i(e of l.'sUl, Salz- 

luann atiirmed that the necropolis around the city, [irojierly called 
KameirO', contained three conc(,-ntric zoni‘s corresjionding to difi'erent 
periods of civilization which became more and more recent as their 
distance from the city increased. Later. I think, he became convinced 
that the same tomb- iiud certainly Ijeen used at various successive 
ejiochs. The publications of isalzmann are limited, Izeside-- the note 
which we have ju-t cited, to another note in the same journal in 1863 
on the Ph(cnician jewels found at Kameiros, and to an atlas (in folio ) 
of 02 [dates, without text, of roi)rodu<-tions of vases, terracottas, figu- 
rines and jewels. Since the day of Salzmann the excavations have 
been rene^•ell at various time^ and by various [lersons. such as 51. 
Biliotti, English vice-consul, and recently, in 1889, by Laptain Gul- 
son; but there still exist on all sides [zoints of attack yet untoudied. 
As to the objects toining from thi-- locality, many of thor^e which 
belonged to Salzmann are now in the British Museum; which, we 
believe, has purcha.sed the products of the last excavations of 5L 
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Biliiitti Other (ihjects, aliove all thone found hy Salzmami. have 
heeii in part .'old to the Louvre. The Louvre, towards 1864, aLo 
formed a heautiful colleetion ofEliodiaii aiitiijuitie-'. 

At lalysos, the jirincipal exeavatioixs were effected in 1868, 1870 
and 1871 hy i\I. Biliotti, and the ])roduct of the forty-one tombs which 
he opened, although .somewhat limited in numbers, was enriou.s on 
account of the large (luantity of Mykeiiaean objects, and went to the 
Briti'h iMuseum for who.se account the work wa- done. .A journal ijf 
the excavations of lalysos (without cuts or plans i ha.- been pulilislied 
by extracts in thi^CO'io/o'iy'/e in i/nnicini/' of Furtwaeneler ami LoO'i'lieke. 
As to Lindos. there api)ear to have been mj seriou' e.xcaviition- made 
there, although the jieasauts fre(]uently find ancient object'. 

AVe now come to a detailed descripticin of the necropoli.s of Kamei- 
ros, which i' situated on the northwe.st coast of the islaml of lUioilc'. 
During the mmith (.if < tctober. Lsb.?). we vi'ited this famoU' necrojioli'. 
Taking the centre of the antiipie city, discovered by .Salzmaun and 
described by him as a Homeric city, as a jioint of depaituiv, we see. 
on the north, a doul.'le enclosure of walls nhich can be followed 
toward the east as far as the neighboring ravine. On the i>lateau are 
numerous remains of suiistructiijus, and on the side of the eastern 
ravine we see a vaulted acpieduct in cut stmie !..uilt agaiit't the hill 
on which tlie city was built. On the ])lateau is a large rectangular 
trench dug in tin* earth where a medid. bearing the mmie of Kann iri.is. 
was di'covered. It was also in this region that were .situated the 
tombs of the most ancient type, formed of a '(piare veil, from oin.- of 
the walls of which opened a sepulchral chamber. The greater part of 
the objects of Egyptian origin met with at Kameiro' come from thi' 
S])ot, it would appear, and it must have lieen at the fo>.>t of this wall 
that was situated tite sepulchral chamber in which .’salzmann found 
"a scarab bearing the cartouche of Khoufou with objects in blue 
jiorcelain of Egyjitian origin, some ore of antimony on a small jdate. 
p/i/e/e/ of enameled carthenwareof .Assyrian workmanshi]i, efc." If from 
Kameiros we ascend the .side of the hill we meet iir't. on the Hank of 
a little lateral ravine open to the smith, a .series of tombs, simple rect- 
angular trenches dug in the clay, which were excavated by Biliotti. 
The hank of the same ravine oi>ened to the north, that is to say in 
the district of Papa-Loures. presents on the contrary one of the most 
imjatrtant sepulchral chambers which have been met with it Kamei- 
ros, one of those which gave to Salzmann the best results. 

Instead of entering the subterranean chamber (which is simply cut 
in the rock) by a well, the entrance he’-e is by an inclined passageway 
with steps cut in the rock. Al. Perrot has already noticed a similar 
arrangement in the Afykenacan tombs of lalysos. and has called atten- 
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tion to the fact that tlie existence of steps forms a connecting link 
between them and the type of the I’lnenician tombs of Syria and 
Sardinia, while at Xanplia and Spata the passageway has a gentle 
incline. At Kypros (Marion — Arsinoej there exi.-^t analogous types, 
also with steps. 

In thi^ large chamber of Papa-Lonrc' were found more than three 
hundred and tifty vases and a great numlier of tigurines in terracotta, 
idol', etc., which are now in the British MuM'Uin or at the Louvre. 
The other side of the hill of Papa-Lotires is the part of Kameiros 
which now presents the greatest interest. There ha,ve been recently 
excavated, in Iss'j. four larae sepulchral chamliers : one of them is a 
chamber cut out of the rock and entered by an inclined passageway 
with steps cut in the rock. This chamber ir- rectangular and it has a 
pointeil vault three metre' high. The do(.tr of entrance i,' 2.20 m, 
high and ti.^O ui. wide. The walL are laid in courses of cut stone 
joined without cement. The blocks are cut obliiiuely. so as to be fitted 
to the ruck which had itself been cut in the form of a pointed vault. In 
this tomb Were found twoniale skeletons and a certain numberof empty 
va^e? Ilf an archaic type. This form of sepulchral chamber is not 
exceiitional at Kameiros. If we 'carch in other countries for tombs 
Cumparahle to tlii^ we lind them suflii ieutly analogous at Xylotimbo 
fKypro^b Attention has been called to the analogy of this sort of 
tombs with thuM' of the LtrU'cain i'm itally at (irvietoc and M. Pdcliter 
in thi-i cuunectiun lui' in<isted on the strong analogy which exists 
hetween LtrU'cmi .iml I’lucnici.in ju'oductiou-i. 

The region wliich extends to the south of Papa-Louri-s, towards 
Ka.^viri and Ka'Upcrnn'. i- une of tlic richest in toinli' which exist-i 
at Kainein is. ( )ver an extent of more than 500 metres we are encom- 
]>a''cd by thc'c tuiiibc. live hundred of which, iierhap-i. have been 
already exc.ivated and at Ic-a^t an eiptal number are still intact, for the 
gi'uuud ^naii'l' hulluw oil all 'idc'. A do/cii large iliamhers with 
ciirfiellcd wall' like that of Papa-Lourcc^ were aPo found. But above 
all a l.ii'ae nuiiibrr of rcct.ma'ular or square trenches cut in the clav' 
about 2 m. ,iiuarc and covered either with slabs laid horizontally or 
foriuiiig a roof. hPo. ou the wc't of Ka-iupernos ('on the other side 
of the valley of Lanmmyahi. at Pliikeloura, there i.' a large ik-ld of 
hiirial-placi s Tvhefe five hundred tomhs have already been opened. 
Finally, cu the cast .uid iicarer to kalavarda. i^ found tlie croup of 
Langoiimi and of Kakirachi. 

The hill of Kakir.iclii pn-ciit^ on tlie north 'ido two small iiarallel 
terrace' or esplanade' separated by a 'lope at the foot of which stand 
the toiohs, wliich are 'imple trencher about 2 m. .square. Toward the 
east they are rather scattered ; toward the west they are crowded une 
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upon another leaving only room enough between them for the earth 
to hold them intact. The soil is covered with fragment.^ of [lottery of 
all kinds belonging to the most diverse periods : fragments ap[iarently 
Mykenaean. ancient Rhodian work. Corinthian vases. Attic va.ses. 
and a great abundance of fragments of terracotta in relief on which 
are represented bulls lowering their heads. These Iragments come 
from enormous jars of terracotta ('/af/ioy', one of which, figured in the 
atlas of Salzmanii (jil. 2-3) and characterized by him as of Phicnician 
style, was 1.80 m high. On these vases, as also on our fragments, is 
to lie seen scroll-work analogou-i to tluit of tlie Mykenaean style, but 
one is es[jecially struck by the almost complete identity with the great 
jars of Caere (Cervctri) of which the Louvre [lossesSes 'Oiiie lincsiieci- 
nieiis. It is known also that similar jars have been met with in 
Boiotia, Athens, Tarentum, Init princi|ially in Sicily, especially at 
Iselinous. and 31. 3Iartha has arrived at th-e conclusion that the origin 
of this industry must Inn’e heen 8i>-iliau ; according to him the Etrus- 
cans were Imt imitators. 

31. de Launay then describes a 3Iy!<enacan vase which he aciiuired 
at Lindos and which ivas said to come from that vii inity ; that is to 
say, from the lea-t explored of the threi- most ancient i-ities of Rhodes 
This vase {altrur) is of tine yellow earth and decorated with dark- 
brown concentric bands and other ilecoratioiis distiii.-tly 3Iykenaean. 
It is 14 cm. in diameter and 10 cm. high, and i' aliim-t identical in 
general disjiosition and decoration with one at present in the museum 
at Berlin, which l.ieluiiged to a eollectioii coming from Cam[iaiua, 
3Iagna-Graeeia, and Sicily, It is ([uite curious to again notice this 
identity between the 3Iykeiiaeaii vase from Lindos and a vase from 
3Iagua-Graeeia. It would a[)pear that we have a series of indications 
of a Very ancient relation between litruria, 31agna-Ilr;iecia, and A'ia 
3Iinor. whence the Romans claimed (contrary to the prevailing ojiinioa 
of to-day j that the Etruscans came. 31. <le l/.iumiy then give' an 
interesting areliieologie stiuly of the Island of Rhodos, giving a sketch 
of the course of its geologic forniatioii and the ditfercnt geologic 
[leriods there reiiresented. 


KRETE. 

EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN KRETE.— 3[r. Ai.i hko .1. Evans 
has jmhlislied in the AiukIciiii/ (of •June 14 . 2U. July 4. 181 his recent 
ex[iloratioU' in Eastern Grete ; and they are 'O full of interc't that we 
here reproduce them in i .itrnso. " In spite of the iiisurrectionary move- 
ment ill t'rete, the traiuiuillity thc'ii [uvvailing in the eastern [irovinces 
enabled me to devote this s[)i'ingto the more thorough investigation of 
their early remains. The experiences of two former jounieV' had 
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convinced me that much in the way of Mycenaean settlements still 
remained to he discovered in the Diktaean region, and I was also 
im]iellt'd hy the ho])e of finding new evidences of a pre-Phcenician 
system of writing. But the results of the [ireseiit exploration have 
in hoth respects sur]ias'ed my most sanguine hopes 

PRE-MYCENAEAN CRETAN SCRIPT. — “ The early ( 'retan scrijjt claims a 
priority of interest. Of the primitive cla.ss of three-sided head-seals 
preseiitiim on each face pictograpliic designs, singly or in groups. I 
secured or ohtained impre.ssions of fifteen fresh examples. Several of 
thc'c clearly indicated the profession (jr occupation of the owner of 
the seal — o'ten, it would seem. |)o.s.sessor of flocks and herds. In two 

cast from Klunda ( < dousi and Mallia — primitive repres('ntations of 

'hi})' (one of a new type with only a foresail) attc't the seafaring 
character of the early pojiulation. further borne out hy the occurrence 
of tishc' on I ither seals. 1 n one in-tance there seemed to he an allusion 
to the putter ' cratt I al-o --aw an exceptionally large and somewhat 
rudely shaped specimen of this early clas.s. with mere linear repre- 
sentations of a man. a (|uadruped, and other indeterminate oltjects or 
symbols, found by Dr. A. Taramelii, a young Italian archteolugist. in 
the ]io^session ot a jiea^ant at Kalochorio in Pedeada. and since 
acaptired for the .Museum of the Syllogos at Candia 

" .\.ll the-^e more primitive ^eals. which, as a class, eertainlv belong to 
tile pre-Mycciiai.'aii pcrioil of ( ’retail culture, weie of steatite or '' soap- 
stone ; " and. following ipt a clue supplied to me by Dr. Hadzidakis 
at ( aiidia. I was aide to ascertain the existence of large deposits of 
this material in the island. In the valley of the Sarakina stream, 
ahiiut an hour belnw the site of the ancient Malla. I saw largeinasses 
ot it m oifii : ami I .suhsepuently oi.)taiued information of equally pro- 
lific bc(D oil the ( oast at the K akoii tiros, a little west of .V lau, and in 
the ranac between I'udzaro and Kustelliana, within the territory, that 
is. ot the ancient Priaiiso.s, this geologi<*al laet i.s of iirimarv import- 
ance in the history ot early Cretan and Aegean culture. The abun- 
dance ot this attractive, and at tlie same time casilv workalile, material 
explain- the general dilfusion of the taste fur wearing engraved seals 
and ornaments aiiKiiig a comparatively primitive population. It W'as 
thus that at a \'ery early date the Cretan craftsmen were already 
enahlcil to practise the elements of the glyptic art, and to evolve the 
rudiments of many of the traditional design.s which W'cre transferred 
during the later IMycenacan age to harder materials, such as agate, cor- 
nelian. and chalcedony. In the sanicuay the development of a svstem 
ot script by the groui.ing of conventional luctograi.hs upon tlu' seals 
\\as greatly tacilitateil. while in aiiotlier direction the more opaque 
qualities of steatite gave the Cretan workmen the means of copying. 
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at a comparatively small expenditure of labor, Egyptian stone-vases 
executed in much harder materials. 

MYCENAEAN CRETAN SCRIPT. — “ It is to the succeeding Mycenaean 
period, when the earlier steatite seals were for the most past superseded 
by intaglios in harder stones, that the more conventionalized class of 
Cretan pictographic characters uni|uestiunably belongs. In this cate- 
gory mv recent investigations have brought to light a new class of 
seals, curiously modern in shape, of which I obtained specimens cut 
out of green jasper and cornelian, from Mycenaean sites in the Epar- 
chies of Siteia and Cirapetra. This ty[)e of seal presents a distinct 
analogy to certain Hittite forms: and therefore it was the more inter- 
esting to find one with four Cretan characters S 3 'nimetrically arranged, 
one of -which, the goat's head, is common to the Hittite system. 
Another specimen, eX([ui.sitely engraved in red cornelian, exhibited 
within an elegant i.juatrefoil border a wolf’s head with protruding- 
tongue — again a symbol whit h occurs among the Hi'dite characters. 
Its solitary occurrence on the Cretan seal is of importance as showing 
that it had an independent value. In connection with these may be 
mentioned another seal found at Praisos, of the same form as the 
above. but presenting a purely pictorial design in the Mycenaean st\de — 
two wild goats raising themselves against a pile of rocks to browse on 
the overhanging l.iranches. Of much ruder t\'pe, though belonging, 
jierhajis. to the same period, is a seal fr(>m a iireliistoric akrojiolis at 
Kalamafka, consisting- of what seems little more than a natural finger- 
shaped piece of steatite, with a group of three chai-acters arranged 
perpendicularly on its oval Iiase. 1 was also able to obtain the 
im[ire-<sion of a four-sided seal-stone fi-om Siteia, containing three 
grou])s of three characters each and one of four. The special interest 
of this stone is that it affords a new link with the iire-M vccnaean class 
of inctographic seals, the inscription being headed — as on so mai\v 
examples of the more primitive class — b_v a seated figure of a man, 
no doubt the owner of the seal. ,Six of the s_vml>ols on this remark- 
able stone are new to the Cretan s\'stem. There further came to me 
from Gortvna a white cornelian l>ead-seal of the rare class presenting 
a convoluted back, on the face of which, above a lion's head, are two 
characters, which recur in the same collocation on a four-sided stone 
from Crete, now in the llerlin Museum ( Cretan I'idivinqihs, dr., fig. did, 
2 and d from 1). A fragment of a Mycenaean pithes from the akro- 
polis of Keraton exhibits a </i-aJfito sign of the linear class : and two 
characters identical with the C.vpriote hn and e appear on each side of 
a central design, representing two sprays and a dart or arrow, on a 
dark steatite lentoid gem, apparentlv of verv early Mycenaean fabric, 
procured 1j_v me from the site of Knbsos. 
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MYCENAEAN DEDICATION FROM THE ZEUS CAVE OF PSYCHRO. — 
Hitherto, with >uch exceptions as the more or less isolateil signs on the 
gypsum blocks of the prehistoric buililing at Knosos. the evidence of 
the early-f'retan script has been contineil to the seal-stones iiivl jraffili 
on vases. This time, however, a dir-coverv awaited me surpassing in 
interest and ini])Ortance all previous finds of this nature. The scene 
of this discovery was the great Cave of Psychro, on Mount Lasethi, 
the DiUninn Autran ot the Lyttians. and the mythical birth place of the 
Cretan Zeiis, which, from the abundance of votive relics it contains, 
must have been the scene of a very ancient cult. These remains, first 
described by Prof Halbherr. belong almo.st exclusively to Mycenaean 
times, though during my last year's vi>it to Pst'chro. in company with 
Mr. J. L. Myres isee Aavlem'/. I>!y5. June 1. p. JObj, we saw one frag- 
ment of later s.ctil[iture. On that occasion 1 was able to assist at a -^inall 
excavation which produced a variety of prehistoric relics. Among the 
excavators was a youth, who shortly before my return to the spot last 
April and in antieijiation of it. dug down to the stone floor of the 
cave in the lowest level of its great entrance cliamber. On my arrival 
he showed me several clay bulls and figures of the tisual iMycenaean 
class, obtained through his dig. together with several jjlain terracotta 
eu)>s ot a kind which I had my-elf recently observed in the Mvcenaean 
tholoi of a neighboring iite, as also within the hmcnos of what was 
]irubably the tradition.il 'Tomb of Zeus' on the summit of Mount 
Juktas. As a matter ot eomparatively minor importance, he added 
that he and a triend who had helj>ed in the exc.wation lutd also found 
a l.irokeii stone ' witli writing ' at the hottom of tire earth layer. Nat- 
urally, I fjst no time in secui'ing the stone, anil found it to be a dark 
.steatite tragment, bearing ])art ot an iiiscrijition clearly cut in cliarac- 
ters about an ini b high, arranged in a single line, belonging to the 
same Mycenaean script as that of the seal-stones, and of a tvpe repre- 
senting the linearisation ol originally pietograpbic cliaracters. There 
are in all nine letters, with prol.iably svilal.iic values, remaining — 
aiipareiitly about halt the original nuniher — and two punctuations. 
At the light extremity a smaller sign is placed aliove that in the line 
helow. Among the characters is ohservahle an elongated firm of the 
four-harred gate-symtiol ' P/cA»/,7(p/is, ifc. No. M), part of the Is-like 
figure (No. r,l)bj, and two tisfi-like -igns ( No. 84 ), vhich here oceur 
together, just as on a ring-stone i /Vdojpv/pA.s, tig, :‘U) they fjllow one 
another, one at the end and one at the lieginning of two lines. The 
other form- seem to be new. Tluit we have liere to deal with a regular 
inscription no human being will doubt. The fragment itself appears 
to lonii part ot a kind of table of otferings of ijuadrangular form, and 
originally provided with four short legs and central stem, while above 
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are parts of two cup-shaped hollows with raised rims, ot which there 
had aptairently been three when the table was complete. By a. singu- 
lar coincidence I was able subsequently to obtain from a prehi>toric 
site at Arvi, on the south coast of Crete, where several steatite vessels 
of Mycenaean and earlier dates had already been discovered, a ])arallel 
object of the same material, in this case perfect, but [iresenting only 
one cup-shaped receptacle and without inscription. 

On securing thi-: highly interesting I'elic 1 at once arranged to con- 
tinue the excavation, in the hope of finding the remaining portion ; 
but though we dug down to the rock surface tor some square metres 
round, nothing more of it could fie discovered. 1 was able, however, 
to ascertain the fact that, aliove the level where the inscribed fragment 
lay. was an apparently undisturbed layer containing iguantities of 
unbroken cups of Mycenai'an date, and tending, therel'ore, to show 
that the broken ' table of offerings ' h.id readied the position in which 
it was found — at a d(‘pth. namely, of two metres, and actually resting 
on the stone floor of the ca\'e— before tlie close ol the Mycenaean period. 
At about the same level I found a head of a votive clay l>ull of better 
fal.iric than is usual m the Cretan cave-deposit'. The lireakage of the 
‘table of offerings' tvas itself, in all probability, due to the fall of 
some rock from the roof of the cavern, the floor of which is now. for 
the most part, one vast ruin heap. 

'■ It is natural to bring the steatite table, with its cup-shaped recepta- 
cles, into relation with the ancient cult of which this cave was once 
the centre in prehistoric times, if we may Judge by the e.vteU'ive 
de]) 0 'its of figures of men and animals, butli in bronze and clay, as 
well.as of votive double a.vi's and weapons. None of these remains 
belong to the classical period. The votive deposit, indeed, 'cems to 
be ])Urely prehistoric : and one ot the bronze male figures louud sup- 
plies a rejiresentation of Mycenaean clothing and method of wearing 
the hair identical with that of the mi-n on the X'apheio gold-cUj>s. It 
cannot be doubted that the broken ' table of offerings ' belongs to the 
same iieriod as the relii-s among which it was imbedded, and the 
inscrilied characters must in all jirobability be regarded as forming 
])art of a Mycenaean dedication. 

Here. then, on lfuro[iean soil, in a sanctuary historically ( uvek. we 
have a formal inscri|ition dating, at a moderate computation, somesix 
centuries earlier than the earlic't Hellenic writing know'u to us, and 
at least three centuries older than the earlic't Pho nician. The fact 
is the more interesting since, during the period to which this specimen 
of prehistoric script inust be referred, tin' Syrian Shemites. as we know 
from the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, were in the full use cif the cunei- 
form characters. 
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MYCENAEAN CULTURE IN CRETE. — ‘‘The great days of Crete were 
those of whieli we still tiiid a reflection in the Homeric poems — the 
jjeriod (if iMy(.'enaean culture, to which here at least we would fain 
attach the name Minoan. Nothing more continually strikes the 
arclue(.)logical explorer of its ancient remains than the comparative 
paucity and unimportance of tlie relics of the historic period. The 
monuments and coinage of some few cities — such as Gortyna or 
Phaisto — sufiply, indeed, a series of l.irilliant, if fitful, exceptions ; 
but the picturesque originality which is the prevailing feature of such 
classical art as here flourished i.s itself a witness to the general isolation 
of the Cretan cities from tlie rest of tlie Hellenic world. The golden 
age of Crete lies far beyond the limits of the historic period; -its 
culture not only displays within the three seas an uniformity never 
afterwards attained, hut is jiractically identical with that of the 
Peh.iponnesos and a large |(art of the Aegean world. Communications 
were infinitely more regular and extended; the density of the popula- 
tion, sup[i(.irte(.l l.iy both agriculture and maritime eittcrprise, was far 
superior to that of any later period of Cretan history. It was, indeed, 
tlie islaml of the ' Hundre(l Cities.' 

■■ These strong impressions, already forced upon me by two earlier 
explorations of Eastern and C(.-ntral Crete, led me to hope that, in 
spite (tf recent researches, many early cities still remained tol>e discov- 
ered. even in the now largely investiuated Ea.^tern Provinces. During 
my recent journey I wa.r alile not only to obtain additi(onal data regard- 
ing -everal ot the known ]irehistorie 'ites, such as the trnU'iiii^ on IMount 
•Jukta. and the great city of Cloula^. lutt also to dijcover the remains 
ot nine hitherto ludtuown ( eiitres of primeval jjopulation. h(‘~ides a 
whole series of more scattered hal.iitations of the same ' Cyclopean ' 
charai ter. 5Io't ot these remains, ot which I cannot here give more 
than a summary indication, lay on the spurs or in the glens of Dikta. 
in its widest seit'C' — that is to say, both the ranges of Lasethi, to which 
this aiieieut name wa(^a])plied by the Lyttians, and those (jf .Siteia, in 
the extreme east ot the island, where it was e(ptally located by the 
Proe-ians and their neighbors. 

HAGIOS GEORGIOS. " The district to which I first devoted my atten- 
tion. and t(.i which I will confine thi.s letter, was the range that forms 
the northerit ramjiart ol Lasethi, where, on a height known as Hagi(rs 
(Tcorgios, 1 tound what seems to have been the principal civic centre 
ot its upland jilain. Here were more or less continuous walls of 
unct.uiiented ma-onry and many toundations of primitive houses, 
■while the iragments of {lottery which strewed the ground showed that 
the settlement had lived into the archaic Greek {lerictd. About half- 
an-hour - climb above this, near a windy gap, marked by some ruinous 
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Avindmills. is a knoll called Papoura, overlookiiiw to the west the 
whole lowland district of Pedeada and what was once the civic terri- 
tory of r.yttos. Here are abundant traces of a votive cult, wlticli 
seems to have continued unbroken from early Mycenaean to late 
Hellenic times. The ground was .strewn with fragments of terracotta 
figures, some of which, belonging to tin- fourth ami filth centuries n.c., 
had been recently discovered in the remains of a clay chest. From 
this spot, together with a simjile, owl-liki- female, of terracotta — such 
as would have delighted Schliemann — I |>rocured a bronze Mycenaean 
figure of a man with his arms folded over his breast, ami some frag- 
ments of small clay reliefs, belonging to the archaic and transitional 
periods of (Ireek art, representing a type of .\thena with a curiously 
cresti'd head -gear and a Kniirotropling of Isis-like pose. Hard l.iy was 
a ISIycenaean tholos-tomb. turned into a shepherd's shelter. On the 
height above, called Koprana. about half-an-hour's climb above 
Papoura, I found the remains of a primeval akropoli'. Its jirincipal 
building consisted of two meynra side by side, of huge bh.icks in rudely 
horizontal layers— one stone measuring two metres in length, it.bl l m, 
in height, ami n.bfi m. in depth. Beyond tin- akropolis-height to the 
west rises a natural limestone tower — a kinil of broken niyinlh ’ — called 
Korphe. overlooking the (Imphalian i)lain and a large ]>art of central 
Crete as far as Cape Dia. Here, on the cliff below, by jnitting the ear 
to a small crevice in the rock, may be heard the sound of subterranean 
waters, whence, in all probability, the inhabitants of this now water- 
less height drew their supply by means of an unilerground jiassago 
or gyri'tix like that described by Tsountas at Mycenae. In the same 
way at Kastri. near Turloti — an early akropolis e.xjdored by me in 
the province of Siteia — a peasant, while excavating a cistern near the 
summit, came (piite recently upon rock stairs de'cending deep into 
the ground, and doubtless connected with the ancient water supjily. 
A partly artificial cleft, between the limestone sjiur above mentioned 
and the itpiier platform of the akropolis-height, further indicated that 
there had been an exterior staircase cut in the precipitous northern 
flank of the mountain, afl'ording access from that direction. In a 
kind of natural theatre on the S()uthwr'>t(‘rn side, enclosed between 
the rock bastions of Kor})he and the main mass of Koprana, are traces 
of the supporting walls of terraces, and a whole grouji of beehive- 
tombs about six feet high internally, some of which I excavated. They 
had evidently been robbed in ancient times : but I wa.- able to estab- 
lish the existence of clay chests, or Adpi-aKcs. containing the bones of 
the <leceased, such as have been found in Mycenaean interments in 
many parts of t’rete. besides jiithoi and other vessels of typical forms. 
Fragments of more primitive ])Ottery, like that of the Second City of 
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Troy, and an early three-sided seal from the akropolis show that the 
be^inainy:? ot ibis settlement go baek to pre-Mveenaean times. 

CYCLOPEAN TOWN OF CASTLES.— " At a spot called Omalts. about 
three hours distant trom the above on a northern spur of Mt. Selena. I 
heard of (.)ther ancient ruins, whieli. like m.inv others throughout the 
island, are known to tlie Romaic })opulation as Vru, 'EA/Vi^ciku — ‘ the 
heathen remain^. di Hi cult path alonr limestone steeps brought 

me to the split; and here in a wdderne.ss of rock, beneath an ilex 
nood. where the Cretan wild-goat is .still oeeasionallv seen, was one of 
the most interesting primitive settlements that it has ever been mv 
tortuneto explore. It might lie described as a ’ town of castles.’ The 
w hole consists oi a group ot ’< 'yclopeain ' stronaholds, all within hail 
of one another, each ot which, built on its own rock-knoll, with its 
walled enclosure apja'oached by a fortified ramp, and its inner pas- 
sages and divisions, might be described as an akropolis in miniature. 

■' (Jt these 1 had tune to exjil<.>re six ; but I heaid of others not far otf. 
The lai'gest ot these pltrnurix — perhaps the •mother' stronghold of 
the settlement — known as Monasteraki. from a ruined llvzantinc church 
built in one ot its chambers, w.is ot very massive polvgonal blocks, 
jirobably belonging to the more primitive 'Aegean ’ ]<erio 1 ; in other 
cases the construction showed a rude a[iproach to horizontal lavers. 
and w as more distinctively " Mycenaean < tiie of the jiJii’tinrio belong- 
ing to thi-i latter cla^s pejsses-ed a feature of exceptional interest. To 
the left ot the entrance ramp, the outer wall of the stronghold bulged 
out in a semicircular lorm ; am! on the e.xteriKil face of this were small 
openings w hich ]iroved to be the (h'um'H ot beehive tombs within. The 
'aiiic pheni.iiiieiioii was observ.dde on the* northeastern wall: and here 
marauders had thrown out the i-ontents of a ruined tholos within. 
Consisting ot red [lottery ot riwtic Mycenaean ty]ie. like much of that 
ot Koprnna. This .system of • intra-mural ' interment in its most 
literal sense— of whicli J was altcrwards to find other examjiles in 
Lastern Crete is ot thehighe.st interest, and the [larallel of thetcmibs 
ivithin the semicircular bay of wall and the akroiiolis graves of Mycenae 
cannot be oterlooked. It seems probable that the Sjiartan jiractice of 
burial within the city was rooted in a widely s[H'ead Mveenaean usage, 
ot which we here see a very rudimentary version. For the • Town of 
( astlcs itsclt this [irimitive in fortified dwellings, isolated, 

} et holding together — one is tem[)ted to ^eek a humbler com[iarison 
m the grou[.s of detached tower-liouses that form the villages of 
b pjier Albania. 

TSERMIADO: MYCENAEAN AND AEGEAN REM A1 NS.— - Resuming my 
inyestigatioii' on the northern borders of th# u]iland jilain of Lasethi, 
I found near the village ot rsermiado slight traces of an ancient akro- 
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polis on a table-headed height called Kasteli. below which, at a spot 
known, from a curious conglomerate formation, as Ka^uXAdpe? /IwAaKts 
(■ the riding stones '), fragments of a large Mycenaean pltho^ wMeh 
had served as an ossuary. It liad been found intact, with several 
skulls inside — probably within the remains of a thoIoH—hvLi both tomb, 
jar. and contents had been forthwith broken up. On a clitf above this, 
at a spot called Trapeza. I was pointed out a cave where bones and 
pottery were also said to be found. XVitli the aid of some of the vil- 
lagers I accordingly made an explorator\’ exca\'ation. X\’e dug in two 
places in the lower of two stalaginitic chandjers. which was not more 
than Id feet in diameter. The floor here and throughout the cave was 
strewn with human bones and fragments of pottery — the result of 
earlier ' tumultuary ' grubbing on the part of the peasants. My 
dig produced ntany similar relic.-, the pottery mo-tly of primitive 
'Aegean' huciJuro. though one fragment of a late-Greek cup with 
metallic lustre was also brought to light. XIore intere.sting were scmie 
steatite beads and [lieces of gi>ld ornanient-. including a gold tube and 
two leaf-shaped pendants of Mycenaean date, together with part of a 
miniature votive double a.xe. of a type identical with those I'otind both 
in the Ihetaean ami Idaean <.-aves of Zeus. 

APHENDI CHRISTOS. — " f hi a peak whieh rises above the .southern 
margin of the plain below the main summit of Lasethi. hut 
known like it by the name of dpAc/c// t'//;v'Oo-. I lieard of the discov- 
ery not long since of an ajipareiitly votive clei'iOsit of lu'onze weapons, 
descrihed as similar to tho-c found in such quantities in the Cai'e of 
Psyehru {Dihlainii Aiitron'). . . . The highest summit of the more 
easterly range of Diicta. in which lay the temple of the Diktaean 
Zeus, also bears the name of AphtmJi V'H'no. Under the same guise 
the old saiK/tity of tlie -pot has been prolonged on Mount -lukta. where 
tradition placed ' the tomb of Zcu,-.' Here, within a massive f'.incnos 
fornicil of roughly horizontal hloi-ks. a stee]i — ^trewu iviih I’eiuaiiis of 
small vessels that seem to atte-t the Continual Ilow of votaries from 
ilyccnai'au to liiPiiian time — leads to the now harilly di-tinguishahlo 
foundations of what may have been a holy -cpulchrc of remote antiip 
uity. A little i'urther on the ridge, oiit-i'le the heathen encLisure. is 
jicrched a small < htn'ch. here. too. dedicated to tlie Aj^lmi'h ChnAo'. 

GOULAS: MYCENAEAN FORTIFIED ROAD. — " From the Upland plain of 
I.asethi I followed once more tlie traces of the Mycenaean fortilied way 
( descrihed iu the Acarl mp. .June 1. 1S95. p. dd'-i) aerus- the ranges to 
the ca-t. disci wering new phfV'iriii near it- track in ths' ICatharo basin. 
This military way (as already noticed) hinds the highland- of M'estern 
Dikta with the great jiriineval i ity of Gouliis. whieh. like Mycenae 
itself, was the converging point of a prehistoric road-system. This 
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time I was able to trace along the early part of its course another road 
leading from the eastern gate of Goidas towards its natural {)ort. St. 
Xikolaos. the later Aarui x-pos Kapdpa. This road, on entering the east- 
ern outworks of Goulas, follows the southern edge of the crater-like 
hollow that divides its two akropolises, and finally enters the northern 
of the two through a separate division of the same highly fortitied 
quarter as the road from hasethi. 

■■ The traveller arriving from the port found himself in a subquad ran- 
gular enclosure, which apparently serveil a- a kind of small lujorn. 
overlooked on the north by two seiuare towers, between which the road 
seems to have ascended by a ramp to the upper steep of this citadel. 
On the southern side, this enclosure was flanked by a hiah terrace- 
wall of roughly horizontal structure, the uppermo.A layer of whicli 
l)rojects so as to form a kind of parapet. This wall supiioit.s the 
emplacement of a meyaojn of superior construction, taken by Spratt — 
who confounded Goulas with the ancient Clous (Elunda) — to be the 
tempde of Britoniartis. At.iove tliis. again, rise.s the .southern akropolis- 
height. while below, to the east, is a crater-like hollow once occujiied 
by a distinct quarter of the city. 

"In the middle Ilf the Aunra it.self which thus forms the centre of 
civic interest, is a small oblong building with walls originally onl\' 
breast-high, consisting of two tiers of large blocks, the upjter of which 
shows c.\ternally a projecting border, which recalls on a smaller scale 
the parapet of the terrace-wall. The entrance of this small enclosure 
has morti'cd slalis- for tlie insertion of jamb, s on either side, and must 
have consisted of a doorway higher than the walls themselves, and 
which may, therefore, have served >onie sacral juuqiose. In front of 
this i.s a large cistern or reservoir cut out of the rock, and originally, 
no doubt, like other cisterns ofdnula.s, roofed in with the aid of lime- 
stone beam.s. Behind the building, about a dozen yards 1 laek, is a kind 
of stone-work rci e.-s or i.irilni. 

“'The apjiearancc ot this small low-walled building in so conspicuous 
a pO'ition. with the large reservoir in front of it. had greatlv c.vcited 
my curio'ity during two previous visits to this site. Certain religious 
rejiresentations on .some recently discovered rings and intaglios of 
Mycenaean date -eem to throw fresh light on the matter. All these 
agree in exhibiting a votary or iiflni'diitr lasiorc a hvpaethral shrine 
containing one or more -acred trees — in some cases associated with 
■ baetyls or jiillars ot stone, one ot whieh, on a ring from Kiiosus, 
Stands in tlie doorway of the enclosure, and takes the characteristic 
shape of the Aphrodite ot Paphos. In the low-walled hypaetliral 
huilding ot Goulas, with its loftier doorway and adjacent tank, one is 
tempted to see a Mycenaean shrine of the same cla.ss— it may be, of 
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greater antiijuity than the Cypriote .-aiietuary. Rut the subject of 
Goulas and its remains is too extensive for this brief sketch of travel. 

ANCIENT SETTLEMENTS AT GURNIA AND KASTRI. — " Following the 
north coast, past the Lyttian iNIinoa and Istron. I found, at a spot called 
Garnia, a prehistoric with remain'- of primitive houses adapted 
to later hovels, and traces of roads supported by Cyclopean masonry. 
Further along the coast, on a peak called Kastrl, near Turloti, was an 
ancient settlement, with walls and houses of smaller ( and uneementedj 
stones than the usual Mycenaean, and which, from the almndant frag- 
ments of pithoi, with relief- in a style approaching the 2 >roto-Corin- 
thian. pirobably for the most part owed its construction to the eighth 
century, n.c. One of these reliefs showed an interc-tinu- figure of a 
Centaur brandishing a palm-tree, with another jaahn in front of him. 
Of the subterranean staircase here 1 have already spoken, and a recently 
discovered tholos-tomb and Mycenaean gem showed that the liegin- 
nings at least of the settlement dated from a more remote iteriod. The 
engraved gem i'^ of good work, and represents a 'Mycenaean' man. 
clad in a loincloth, wlio has lassooed a large animal with ram-like 
horns, which he drag' down with the aid of a dog. 

VALLEY OF 2YRO, A MYCENAEAN CENTRE.—” I will not here delay 
over the primeval and Hellenic remains ofEteia. Itanos. and Praisos, 
on which much new light has been thrown by the researches of the Ital- 
ian arehieologist. Dr. lilariani. Anmng the liniotone ranges l.>etween 
the site of Praisos and the Lil)yan Fea I attache I a more unex 2 .)lored 
region. The upland valley of Zyro was evidently an im])ortant centre 
of Mycenaean habitation. At the southeast corner of the plain I found 
a group of prehistoric p>hroiiriu, on the f>malcs plan, the be^t-jn’e-ierved 
bearing the name Pyrgales; and in a glen above, known iroin its two 
pools as Vru Aiyi'iu, the same jiheiii.imcnon repeated itself (Jne of 
the phrov ria at this spot (called from a now non-existent W0(3tl Vro Sutro') 
may best be deseriljed. like some others of the class, as an akro^iolis in 
embryo; and here was found an iittercsting jasper seal with jiicto- 
grajihic script, already referred to as piresenting some Hittite atlinities. 

■■ The way t(.) the coast leil through a .stupemlous rock-chasm, ojieiiing 
below a headland known as Kastri. the u^iper plateau of which was 
girt on its accessible sides by a wall of rough stones, while a tower of 
more carefully executed jn’inutive masonry crowned its culminating 
2 )oint. On the lower jtart of the coa--t. to the east, lay the site of the 
Gncco-lluman Ampelos, known, from the abundant fragments of jiot- 
tery with which it is strewn, as Pharmakokoiihali. ' Galliitot Head.’ 
Beyond, again, are earlier remains, foundations of ju’imitive houses, 
and against the dill's traces of troglodyte habitations. Parts of the 
cliff are fenced in with the remains of rough ' Cyclopean ’ walls, the 
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actual dwellings being artificial caves excavated in the rock-wall itself, 
and still used to shelter goats. But what was peculiarly interesting 
was to find, side by side with one of these, a t/io/f>-tonib executed in 
the same manner. Here, too — as already noticed in the case of the 
phronrid at Omales — the dead were provided with their dwelling-place 
within the walls as well as the living. The place is known as Vto 

KaTCdvvaKi o'~'ij\aLO<s. 

■'Turning inland again, I entered a glen calleil Sirdmadres, watered 
by a small stream of the same name, which was evidently the scene 
of an important 'Mycenaean' settlement. Foundations of phrouriu, 
or small fortified houses, were scattered throughout the valley, and 
tile heiahts were tiereil with the walls of ancient cultivation-terraces. 
The centre of the settlement was a largc-r castle or small akropolis, at 
the highest point of which — nearest to the sea — were the remains of a 
small round tower. At the furtlier end. jierched on a high rock, was 
an oblong projecting bastion consi-ting of two towers, at the base of 
the larger (.if which I noticed a wiuilow-like opening with a massive 
lintel. On entering it I found that it gave access to a small beehii'o 
chamber. Here. too. a^ at (.imab'-s. in (.-onstructing tin; fortress walls, 
future accommodation for the dead had been distinctly kept in view. 

"The glen ivas traversed by the remains of a Mycenaiean road, with 
its usual 'bycloiiean' -(Uiiports, and at the point where the defile 
i.lo'cd it was protected by a cnc-s wall. The remains of habitations 
e.xtein.led to the upper glen of Sphaka : and beyond this, at a jilace 
calli.'i-l .\.rni. where the tr.ick debouches on the vallev of Zakro, were 
the ruin^ of another prelnstoric castle, in.nv niu>.-h destroyed. Above 
this. ,it .VthroiH.ilitous. near Fjiano Z.dcro. I had already noticed an 
early akro]iolis during a previous journ(.*y; but fresh discoveries 
awaited me. in the slnpie of terracotta o.xeu and vases from the votive 
cave below. A two-hea'led animal was of intengst. in its relation to 
tin- tivodie.iiled brou/.e figui'c' of (li'eekand Italian de[io^it^ l.ielongiiig 
to the h.arlv Iron .\ge. but tlie as-ociatcl o.xen aiel a ])ipkin of charac- 
tcri-tie IMyci-iiacait tyjie [minted here to an earlier date. From the 
?ame m igliborhood I obt. lined .some yet more [wimitive relics, in the 
shape of a stone colt and cln-cl — the latter of haematite — a favorite 
material among tin.- Neolithic inhahitants of ('rcte. The old name of 
is still applied here to these prehistoric im[)lemcnts. 

" Traces ol' another IMvccuaeau way are to be seen ti-avi;rsing the high 
limestone ranges that separate the valley of Zakro and Zyro, and 
remains of another early settlement at Skalia. Further to the east 
opjens the upland jilaiii of Katalioni, in the centre of which I noticed 
an isolated hill known as St. Sta\ romenos, which seemed made Ibr 
an early akroir.ilis. Such, in taiit, it proved to he. with remains of five 
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wall^ of roiitih polygonal blocks rising in terraces on its less declivitous 
sides, and of a group of buildings on its uppermost jdatforin of a more 
carelul and quasi-horizontal construction. The circuit walls were in 
places connected by cross walls 

MYCENAEAN GEMS. — " Throughout the inner valleys of this part of 
the Siteia Province — at one time, for the most part, included in the 
civic territory of Praisos— Mycenaean gems are of .specially I'requent 
occurrence. Among those that I have collected marine tvpes, such as 
dolphins and cuttlefish (in one ca^e a crab), alternated with stags, 
wild goats, and lions. Handled high-spouted vases (metallic inform, 
and recalling the tribute vases of the Kefa on Egyptian monuments) 
were also common : and one gem oirtained i>y me at Zyro during an 
earlier journey) belongs to a small Init interesting class which show a 
close jiarallel in ilesign to tlie relief of the Lyon Gate at Mycenae. It 
represents two lions heraldically o]ipo.sed on either side of a column, 
the architectonic character of which is clearly marked by the round 
beam-ends above the capital. But tliciugh we are thus led back to a 
gable grouji. the new evidence to which 1 have above alluded — attest- 
ing the widesi'ii'ead prevalence of pillar or ‘baetyl’ worship among 
the Mycenaeans — clothes the design with a deeply religious signifi- 
eanee. The lions and grillins seen uiieitherside of the^egable-jiillars, 
and the wild-goats which, on a Mycenaean gem from Goulas, take their 
place as su[iporters of a more palm-tree-like column, are ])recisely the 
animals found in closest a.ssoeiation with the Mycenaean divinities. 
So. too, on other genes of the j)eriod— one of them from the site of 
Kydonia — a male figure takes the plai-e of the column between the 
two lions: and in the probably later group discovered by Prof. Ramsay 
at Arslau Kaia. in Phrygia, a rude effigy of t'ybele occurs in the same 
])Osition. The equation of column and divinity could not be more 
clearly indicated. 

MYCENAEAN SETTLEMENT AT H. THEODOROS.— " The mountainous 
region that lies hetweeii the .site of Praist)s and the summit of the 
Apdiendi Vouuo, the highe.-^t point of the Eastern Dikta. has hitherto 
borne little arelueological fruit. Two years since, indeed, I had seen 
some Mycenaean vases and the remains of a clay sarcophagus of the 
hut-shaped cla.-s near the mill-.stream that runs (last the hamlet of 
Dromili, and had found some ju’imitive foundations on a height above 
called Anginara. A renewed exjiloration of the neighborhood has 
now led to some more important results. 

“ At a spot called H. Theodorus a platform of rock juts out towards 
the stream, which once formed the akropolis of a considerable (Myce- 
naean settlement. At the extreme point were the remains of a round 
tower, which had apparently protected the entrance gate, and below 
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this a bastion of the wall seemed to have enclosed a tholos-tomh. The 
west side of the akropolis was protected by a natural cliff ; but below 
this were walls again parallel with the stream, within which, acconl- 
ing to the peasants, many tombs had been found. A zigzag staircase 
cut in the rock led down on this side to the stream, beyond which 
an ancient road led, past further ‘ Cyclopean’ foundations, by a rocky 
incline, strewn with fragments of ancient pottery, to a cave, now built 
up as a cattle shelter, in which, according to the native account, many 
clay vessels had been found. Between this and the gorge of a tribu- 
tary stream, that joins the other below the hamlet of Dromili, I 
noticed another Mycenaean road, running in a northeast direction, 
w'ith supporting walls of rough masonry — in one place so conspicuous 
that I at first sight mistook it for the remains of another akropolis. 

At a point above the confluence of the streams were the remains of 
another early phrourio'ii and an aXun-ioy or threshing-floor, which, though 
partly patched U[i in later times, had every appearance of having 
owed its original construction to the same primeval hands. This is 
not the first time that 1 have noticed the ju.xtaposition of ancient 
threshing-floors of the kind with Mycenaean remains in Crete; and 
the better-constructe<l of these, with their double circle of roughly 
faced slabs set on end — the interspaces between the two rings being 
filled with earth or rul.ible— and with a narrow entrance opening on 
the central paved area, certainly present a singular resemblance in 
their general form to the circle above the shaft-graves at Mycenae — the 
so-called af/oi’d of Schliemann. Is it possible that, for purposes of 
concealment, a royal threshing-floor (which need never have been 
actually used) was in the later days of Mycenae constructed above the 
graves ? Personal observation of the circle at Mycenae leads me to 
the conclusion that it had once been jiaved like the aXiona, some of 
the paving-slabs being still in ■-■iPi near the margin. 

MYCENAEAN TOWNS AT PEFKO, GRIAS, AND STRAVODOXARl. — "Tra- 
versing a watershed to the west, I found mj'self successively in the 
village basins of Pefko and tirias, in both of which Mycenaean gems 
are found. Beyond the latter was an isolated height, with foundations 
of a primitive castle; and beyond, again, in the magnificent defile of 
Stravodoxari, a better preserved pltnnirion. 8travo<loxari itself, which 
from the beauty of its ])Osition may be described as the ‘ Pearl of 
Dikta,’ appears to occupy the site of a Mycenaean town. On the way 
between this village and the sea, the path leads under a waterfall 
pouring over an overhanging eliff, to whose clefts cling tig-tn'cs— the 
sacred trees, par excellence, of Mycenaean Crete. 

HlERAPYTNA. — “ The alfidiiig .sanctity of the spot is attested by a 
little church stowed away at the foot of the cliff, and half hidden by 
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the cascade: hut the ‘ Sacred Rock ' tor which 1 was bound — Hiera- 
pytna. the later Greek Hierapetra, now Girapetra — was still three 
hours distant. It may be ohserved that pchv/ in the latter form of 
this name seems to b(> merely the cla.ssical Greek translation of the 
earlier pydna (a name common to Crete, Macedonia, and the Troad), 
being applied, as .Stralio informs us. to a X6<f)i)^ of the Trojan Ida. It 
is hard, however, t(j recognize any jirominent natural feature in the 
low-lying position of Girapetra and its vast ruin-field of Roman date. 
The neighboring hold of Larisa — a name that leads us into the same 
region of comparisons — later mergeil in llierajiytua. and which gave 
its name to the surrounding plain, is more easily recognisable. It 
cannot well be other than the height about half-an-hour distant inland 
from Girapetra. now occupied by the village of Kedrie. a rich store- 
house of Mycenaean relics. Among other objects found on this site 
besides lentoid gems and a beautiful ’ pictograjdiic ' stall of red cor- 
nelian, were the contents of a Mycenaean tomb, among which was a 
jiainted double bowl of an altogether unknown tyjie. 

0LER0S=IVIESELERI. — " A succession of primitive jihro'iria along the 
route which leads from Gira[)etra to Me.'elcri (the ancient l.ileros) 
shows the great auti'iuity of this line of communication between the 
southern and northern coast, which it reaches near the site of Minoa. 
From the ruins of (Iloros, which are of Roman dattc my own course 
led me west along the watershed, with a view of both seas, and thus, 
by the seipiestered glen of H. Nikolaos (where again were foundations 
of • Cyclojiean ’ houses), to the <leej) valley of Kalamafka. Here the 
sight of some recently fouinl Mycenaean va-^e- led me to explore a 
rocky peak (known as Kastelo). which towers above the village. It 
proved to be a jirimeval akroj>olis. or [)eak-ca>tlc. which, however, 
being defende<l on throe sides by precipitous cliff, needed little artifi- 
cial fortillcation. There was, neverthelcs.-. one stupendous fragment 
of primitive masonry barring a gap in the rock ramparts : ami, judg- 
ing from si'veral early relics brought me from the site — including a 
primitive .steatite seal with qua.si-linear characters, and a bronze figure, 
corneliait gem, and gold pendant of Mycenaean <late — thi.- seems to be 
a prolific find-spot for early remains. Near the summit of this lime- 
stone stronghold was a small opening in the rock, formerly closed by 
a door of carved Byzantine wood-work, leading down to a cave-chapel, 
of which the altar alone was artificial — dedicated to the Holy Cross, 
the successor, may be, of .some earlier an-iconic object of worship. 

PALAIOKESTRO. — “ About half an hour below the peak of Kalamafka, 
on a rocky ridge overlooking the .stream, are the remains of another 
akropolis called Palaiokestro. the upper area of which is strewn with 
the remains of early ])ottery, among which I noticed a fragment of 
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a clay sai'cuiiluigud with part of a dolphin luiinted on it The subject 
recurs on the lid of another sepulchral chest of the same kind Ibund 
near Rethymno, and is well known on Mycenaean vases. 

From tills ^ite to the ])eak stronghold aho\ e Kalainafka the remains 
were practically continuous. At an intermediate vantage ]Joint, sup- 
plied by a jiromontory between the main valley and a side gully, was 
what may best be descrilied a' a third akro[iolis, barreil at the point 
by a cross wall, but containing several distinct iihruurid, or fortitied 
enclosures, within one of which lay an ar<-hitectural fragment of great 
intere.'t. It was part of the uj»per e.vtremity of a small fluted column 
(about 155 mill in diameter ' of grey Cretan marble, in one piece 
with part of the ~well of it- ca|)ital. Though in a mutilated condi- 
tion, it presented features distinct from the Doric type There was no 
trace of 1/j.diTcs or encircling channels, and the rounded ends of the 
flutings slightly overlapped on to the siiring ot the ichinox. The 
associations in which it lay. the parallelism of the latter feature with 
the kymnihtii of the half-capital from the ‘ (Grave of .\treiis.' show 
that we have here an example of a Mycenaean fluted column, and also 
aiioth(*r and important link between the Myeeiiaean and Doric style*. 

MALLA, SELAKONOS. — ‘'The remains of ancient cultivated terraces, 
extending high up the mountains on either side far beyond the liinits 
of any later lupbandry. bear additional witness to tlte eomparativu 
po])ulousness rif this Cretan n.-iiion in prehistoric times. (Jrossing the 
range westward. I descended into tlie valley of Malles, preserving the 
name of the ancient Malla, the actual site of which (fixed hv an 
inscription discovered here hy Prof Halbherr) lies in a roeky ravine 
near the village of Chri'tos. Sueh remain* as are now vi*ihle date 
mostly from Mycenaean times, and m(.)re isolated ' Cyclo])ean ‘ [Jiroa- 
rid abound in the neighl.ioring heights. Ahovo, nearer the heart of 
Lasethi, i* a spot called .Selakono*, where votive double-axes and other 
bronze Weapons are frequently brought to light. Lower down the 
valley a surprisi- awaited me, enriously illustrative of the imperfeet 
information po.sse.s*ed hy the outside world regarding Cretan geogra- 
phy. Tlie valley which, according toSpratt's majc runs continuously 
to the *ea. sinldenly draws in — near the rich deposit of soapstone 
described in a preceding letter — and the isarakina stream disappears 
in a swallow-hole, to reemerge on the other .side of a cross-range that 
blocks the further cour'c of the vallev. 

ARVI.— At Arvi— the ancient scene of the cult ot Zeus Arbios— 
further along the southern coast, tvas a still more striking natural 
phenomenon. This sequestered glen is apparently quite cut oti' by a 
limestone range Iroiu the inland basin (if Aniira, with its abundant 
springs. The main stream, however, which represents the collected 
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waters of Aniira, reappeared liurrying toward> the >ea ; and on 
apjiroaeliing the small rock-set monastery, which maintains the sacred 
traditions of the spot, the mystery was explained hy the sight of a 
marvellously narrow cleft, not more than ten feet wide, cutting sheer 
through the mountain wall, along the hottom of which the stream 
passed almost on a level. The truly miraculous aspect of the chasm 
well explains the ancient sanctity of the -[Kjt. On a height above, 
to the i^ast of the cleft, arc the remains of a j)rehistoric hold, while 
below numerous remains of ancient interments and other traces of 
early habitation have been found. .Steatite vasc' occur, some of very 
primitive type, and going back to xn-dynasty Egyptian model.s ; while 
a small spuare tablet of this material, w ith four feet and a single raised 
cup in the centre, recently hrought to light here, afi'ord' a close i)ar- 
allel to the inscribed 'Table of (.ttferings ‘ from the Diktaean cave. 
Among other minor relics derived from a tomb were t’ragments of a 
Mycenaean bronze-stvord. and lieads of aniethy-t. yellow cry.stal. and 
amber, an evidence of earlv commerce with the North. 

KERATON. — N’eai' the sea are Some slight ruins of a < ii'aeeo- Roman 
settlement, a sepulchral in.scription from which 1 cojiied ; and there, tito. 
was found the sarcophagus with a Dion y-iac progre — now at t 'am bridge. 
Further west, again, the rock horn of Kcraton rises to a height I'f about 
feet. ( )n tliree sides it i' defended liy |irecip!toU' elifls: hut the 
northern steep, made comparatively a( ecssible by an al.utting ridge, 
was terraced liy several lines of primitive walls, of which not more than 
the lower course' remain. The ' ('yelopcan ' foundations extended 
to the rock platform wiiieh form' the summit of the peak, when' are 
also to be seen the better preserveil ruins of a medieval watch-tower, 
still known as Viglc : this, in<lcc<l. Ii.-ul heen dready noted by earlier 
travellers, who. however, had curiously overlooked the ])rimitive and 
more extensive remains. Of Hellenic I'clics -at Ica-t of the historical 
period — 1 could find no trace: but tin.' abundant fragments of early 
jiottery that strewed the steep, some of them as usual helunging to 
jiainted /m'/eiA'C.'- or sepulchral diesis. 'howed that this had been a 
considerable 5Iyccnacan settlement. That a town should ever have 
heen planted on this limestone steep, the immediate surroundings of 
which Consist of a w ilderness of bare schistose hills, is only cxjilained 
hy the coiimianding position. The view from the 'Umiiiit ]ilatform 
is magnilicent, embracing the whole southern coast of t'rete from the 
headlands near (lirajietra to the ranges of .'^udzuru and the ofl'shoots 
of Ida, while below is the moiitli of the largest of the Cretan rivers, 
the Anapodliari. 

PRIANSOS. — ‘‘The neighboring remains of Viano. the ancient Bien- 
nos, in its well-watered basin. are better known. It was here that ancient 
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tradition lurated tlie struggle of Ares with Otos and Ejdiialtes. Coni- 
inanding the lower course of the Anapodhari to the west is the height of 
Kastelli, the Venetian Castel Belvedere, with remains of a considerable 
Byzantine castle. Within are two small churches with frescoes still 
clinging to their walB, and earlier foundations of nneeim nted masonry, 
but of smaller blocks than those usual in the prehistoric ])eriod. A 
•dedication to Artemis that I copied, and other known sepulchral 
inscriptions, attest Hellenic occupation of the site, and some frag- 
ments of early painted pottery show that the settlement at least goes 
back to the Geometrical period of Cretan art. This is possibly — as 
has been suggested- -the site of Priansos. the maritime relations of 
which Would be sufficiently explained by a harbor-town in Sudznro. 

LEGORTINO.— SITE OF A MYCENAEAN TOWN. — “ Kumors of beehive 
tombs led me to thc‘ Wohammedan village of T,egortino, on a penin- 
sular-height to the north of the Anapodhari. which proved to lie on 
the site of a considerable Mycenaean town, with remains of circuit 
and cross walls and other foundations exteitding to the neighboring 
hills. The coniiiaratix'ely late character of .some of the masonry, a 
few fragments of Gneco-Roinan sculpture, an<l a Corinthian capital in 
a ruined Byzantine church show that the settlement continued into 
classical times. But the thvloi with their entrance-passages or ciromo-i 
excavated in the indur.ated clay (.if the hillside were, as their contents 
showed, of good Mycenaean jteriod. 

EGYPTIAN MOTIVES IN CRETAN-MYCENAEAN ART.— " Among other 
interesting relics se\’eral perfect been obtained from these 

thohi. one of w hii.h wa.s of interest from its jiainted designs. The oblong 
chest itsclt was adorneil with irregular network pattern, while the lid 
showed a succession ot waterfowl, executed in a rustic style of art. 
One of these hold' a worm in its beak, while another is seen darting 
after a buttertly. A waterplant seeit in front of one bird broadens 
out slightly to a Hat top and suggests a degeiwration of the Egyptian 
lotos; the butterlly i.s ot conventional Egyptian form, and the motive 
ot the duck jiur.suing it clearly betrays a reminiscence on the part i.if 
the local Cretan artist of a familiar incident of the .xviii-dynasty Nile 
pieces Ihere can be little tloubt that a whole series of riverside 
motives that appear in Mycenaean art are due to the same Egyptian 
source. 1 have already ventured to suggest a similar 2 ">arentage for 
the w atei fowls and jdants on the Ihi'iulk from .Anoja Ali'.s.saritika, jiuh- 
lislied by Piol. Halbherr. and have traceil the intrusion of the same 
elements on the well-known vas(‘ iiaim Pitantt* in tlu‘ .Aeolid, where 
watertowl, butterflii.-s. with other incongruous animal forms, are intro- 
duced between the tentacles ot an ‘Aegean sepia, which has given 
rise to the Uio ingenious ‘barnacle theory.' In another form ths 
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Hame Nile-bank cycle of designs may be traced in the spotted bulls 
and the lotus-like plants on a painted fragment from Mycenae (Myb. 
Vaf^en. 423). In other words, the same Nilotic origin, generally recog- 
nized in the case of the certain examples of M 3 ^cenaean metal-work, 
such as the dagger-blade with the duck-hunting ichneumons, must 
also be detected — often, it is true, much modified and blended with 
other elements — on the whole series of ceramic paintings. Among 
these, the designs on the larnakes, at ant’ rate, reflect the local schools 
of Cretan art. 

‘‘ This pictorial influence of xviii-d\’nastv Egypt on the Mycenaean 
population of contemporart' Crete finds its counterpart in the far-ear- 
lier borrowing from the same source, as seen in the spiral and other 
designs of the most primitive class of Cretan sealstones, and in the 
typical forms of steatite vessels, such as those found so abundanth’ in 
the neighborhood of Arvi, which take us back to the third millennium 
before our era and to the (lavs of the xii dynast v. This accumulating 
evidence of early intercourse with the Nile Vallet’ cannot certainly 
surprise the traveller fresh from exploring site after site of primeval 
cities which once looked forth from the southern spurs of Dikta far 
across the Libyan Sea, and whose roadsteads, given a favorable wind, 
are within forty hours’ sail of the Delta." 

ITALY. 

Prehistoric and Classic Antiquities. 

ARICCIA. — ANCIENT ROAD AND TOMB. — Half-way down the hill 
called Moxte Pardo, near the ancient Via Appia, in the basin of the 
vallev which used to be the lake, there has been found a wall six 
metres long formed of large polygonal masses which served as sub- 
structure to the hill : parallel to it was another line of blocks. These 
lines have the same inclination as the Via Appia. There are two 
walls running at right angles with them and also a subterranean pass- 
age and a canal to cany off water.' Eurthcru]» the hill at a di.stance 
of twenty-four metres was a superb monumental tomb. It rested on 
a magnificent Doric basement of Alban stone, and was in a good state 
of preservation. This base measures 5.10 m. on one side and 5.40 m. 
on the other, and the lower course on each side of the base is formed 
of but one immense block of stone. There were found a number of 
rectangular fragments belonging to the hunb; a block with a frieze in 
relief and festoons of flowers ; a piece of Doric architrave with tri- 
glj’phs and metopes ; a part of a lion. A side-road was found which 
led from the Via Appia to the monument. — AN, 1S95, p. 82. 

^ It wuuld seem as if this were part of a pagiisoT villa built near the ancient road 
Mich as one finds throughout Latium, especially in the Alban and Volscian hills. 
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CASTELLUCCIO. — ETRUSCAN AND ITALIC SETTLEMENT.— In the 
commune of Pienza near the southern border of the territory of Siena, 
excavations have ])een carried on hy Comm. iNlieli on a height called 
Casa al Ve.vto, which was the site of an Etruscan castle or town 
formerly surrounded hy walls. Comm. Ganiurrini had already men- 
tioned it in the Scavi for 1890 ( p. olO), showing it to be probable that 
this hill had in the middle ages the primitive name of Toi.le. The 
recent excavation> brought to light two large wells, showing that after 
the destruction of this town (which jirohably took [ilace during the 
civil wars of Marius and Sulla) a Roman village was established here 
in imperial tinier, as was the case in so many other places throughout 
Italy. Primitive grottoes have lieen found on the high hanks of the 
torrent called Gupo which runs to the west of C.vs.v al Vento. These 
grottoes are in several rows and face the rising of the sun. Only two 
were exj)lored and in them were found neolithic objects such as knives, 
scraiiers, arrows, a saw, and a hatchet of dioritc. ( )n the same eastern 
side is a grotto culled Poccii-: Lattaie within which there are stalac- 
tites of peculiar form which have given rise to tlu' tradition that the 
water which drops from them assists the giving of milk. This peculiar 
tradition would seem to be connected with the name of the neighbor- 
ing castle called ■ydAoKro? Galatrona. perhaps from the Greek root ydAa. 
Near the grotto, at a place called Pievina, fr(.)m an ancient church 
now destroyed, there have been found urns and anliitectural remains 
which seem to show that tlmre was here a small tem])le probably dedi- 
cated to ,Iuno or Ceres and connected with very early worshijj in the 
grotto. The grotto in which the prehistoric implements were found 
rejiresented the humble and primitive; condition of the Italic tribes 
subject to the new-coming conquerors who, having occupied the neigh- 
boring heights, fortifuMl them with walls, ( )n the arri\-al of the Etrus- 
cans they i)re>erved tlie Italic name of T(U.le. and substituted, for the 
primitive defenses cjf earth and pebbles, scpiared stoiu's; jjlacing two 
city-gate.s along the line of the main a.xis of the fortress. 

M'ithin two hundred metres east of the Casa al \’i:.vi'o there have 
been discovered some tombs with cinerary urns and with bronzes of 
the Italic period of the f-ixtii or seventh centuries n. c. There are 
many traces of the continuation of this necroj^olis with well-tombs, 
but the greater part (d’ it has been destroyed during recent years. If 
the Italic station was at Tolle the Etruscan station must have been 
on another site which allowed of a greater development of the city to 
correspond to the size of the necropolis which extends from the place 
called Castelluccio for more than a kilometre uj) to the Poci and then 
up the opposite hill toward the region of Chiusi along the line of a 
very ancient road. The tombs discovered up to the present show that 
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this city flourished during at least four centuries, from the sixth to 
the first B.c. It seems probable that the hill called Adreaxa was 
the real site of this Etruscan town, although no .sign of it remains on 
the hill. The position, however, so eomnianding, so central, seems to 
make it more than probable. 

The first well found was three metres in diatneterand eleven metres 
deep. The second had the same diameter but wa- very raiieh deeper. 
The objects found in them were few and of different periods : the most 
interesting was that of a colossal head of sandstone which appears to 
be that of one of the Dioscuri ;uid to Iwlon,'- to the late Etruscan or. 
as it should be termed, the Romano-f'amp.mian art of the third and 
second centurie.s n.c. There were other architectural fragments which 
seem to indicate the presence of a small temple. There were rjuite a 
number of fragments of mosjie-pav(>-nents and of wall-decorations 
which apparently belonged to a vill.i of the Roman ])erioil. A jiecu- 
liar vase was found with rive line.s of regularly arranged holes to which 
corresponded on the inside projecting Itanils pi, iced underneath the 
holes. At the second row from the top are two concave handles which 
correspond to drinking cups on the inside. Thi.s peculiar vase nuist 
then have been for the fattening of birds and animals .such as the 
ijliri'A of which the Romans were very fond. There is a jiassage in 
Varro (de R.R. in. chap. 15 ) which describes how the (jUra are kept in 
these vase.' and fattened, and it also mentions that such vases were 
usually kept in villas. — A’S. fisflo. jip. 78-7!-f 

CUMAE. — Mr. E. .'Stevens will resume his I'xeaiatious at fumae 
under the .sujierintendence of the Italian Department of .Vntiiiuiti(‘s. 
This camjjaign will be ilevuted to the e.xploration of the more ancient 
part of the necro]iOlis, whence some more light is exjiccted on the 
problem of both the origin and the epoch of the first Hellenic coloni- 
zation of this place. — .[dnn.. May 1<>, DCi. 

All ho[ie of results from the excavations of this season at Cumae, 
in Italy, has vanished. I'hat part of the necro|)olis to which .Mr. 
Stevens's work had been directed was evidently jdundered, probably 
by people of the third to the lir.'t century n.c.. who, in order to bui'y 
their dead at a greater depth, ruined or destroyed the old Cumaean 
tombs. — Alhrn., .Vug S, ’rifi. 

MONTELEONE Dl CALABRIA.— GREEK GOLD-WORK OF IV CEN- 
TURY B.C. — The Dejiartment of ( Jreek and Roman .Vntiqiiities Rritish 
Museum, has been exceptionallv fortunate in ae(|uiring a group of 
])ersonal ornaments in gold, the chief of which is a lo\ ely diadem, the 
crest or ujiiier jiortion being most elaborately and delicately decorated 
with scrolls, rosettes, and a demi-tigure. and the whole incru'ted in 
filigree of the same metal upon the grouml. while the lower [lortion, 
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foniiiiig a band above the brow of the wearer, is enriched with tine 
parallel lines most beautifully designed and raised on the surface of 
the metal. Each end oi this band is formed into a ring or loop to 
receive one end of the fillet, probably of silk, which, passing through 
the wearer's hair, secured the ornament to her head. It is Greek work 
and dates from the fourth century b.l. It was found at Sta. Eufemia 
del Golfo. in the vicinity of Monteleone di Calabria. By the same 
skilful hand is a pendant having on one side a Cupid slightly em- 
bossed and set within a frame of the most e.xijuisite filigree. In 
addition to this the dpj)artment has obtained several oblong plates of 
gold, measuring about four inches by one and a half inches, enriched 
with lines, forming on each a sort of encadrement in rrpousae, and 
having, at each end of each plate, a kind of loop or eye, by means of 
which it seems to have been attached to a lady’s ginlle. These plates 
are now flattened, but certain crease-like ridges on their faces suggest 
to us that they were originally conve.v to the fronts. Besides the 
above the visitor will find a delicately- wrought and elegant chain of 
gold, in a sort of cable pattern, with a loop at one end, and, at the 
other end, several smaller chains: ornaments, probably the heads of 
pins, and shaped into human figures and busts: as well as pendants, 
and various minor articles; all of gold. — .Tune 27, ’9t5. 

NEMI.— DISCOVERY OF ROMAN SHIPS IN THE LAKE.— A discovery 
during lS9o which made a great sensation throughout Italy, was that 
of the famous Botnan vessels which had been sunk for so many cen- 
turies at the bottom of Lake Xemi. the e.xistence of which has been 
known or suspected ever since the fifteenth century, notwithstanding 
many scei)tii'' Tcf. ji. 27d). history of the events which preceded and 
led up to the latest investigations is e.xtremely interesting. In the first 
place, it is probable that for centuries before the Renaissance there were 
local traditions in regard to the vessel or vessels at the bottom of the 
lake : traditions which were kept alive by occasional objects thrown up 
on the surface or pried off by the fishermen's nets. But the first scien- 
tific attempt to investigate the truth of the legend was made under 
the dire<-tion of the famous architect of the Renaissance, Leon Battista 
Alberti, in 1441). In this year Cardinal Rrospero Colonna heard from 
the Inhabitants of Neiiii that there were at that spot two sunken ve.s- 
sels in fairly good condition, although pieces could be brought away 
by the fishermen's nets, which were often caught in them, and by 
ropes which were purjjosely let down to draw them up. It became 
the Cardinal's wish to raise the vessels bodily, and he called for this 
purpose on Leon Battista Alberti This architect hound together many 
rows of empty barrels, U]ion which he built rafts, on wdiich w'ere 
placed divers' machines. He brought from Genoa divers to investigate 
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the size, position and condition of the vessels and to fasten to them 
iron hooks. The attempt to raise one of the vessels by the prow 
ended disastrously, hut although the vessel broke, the prow itself was 
brought to the surface and taken to Rome, and a description of it is 
given in Mancini's Life of Alberti. According to this writer, the 
inscriptions on the lead pipes that were found show that the vessel 
belonged to the time of Tiberius. Alberti himself, however, attributed 
the vessel to Trajan. Great confusion was made by conflicting state- 
ments in regard to what had been found ; for example, there is a 
passage in the Memoirs of Pope Pius II, who died in 1464, and who 
had gone to examine the objects discovered, which distinctly contra- 
dicts passages in Biondo, who died in 1463. and who also appears to 
have been present at the operations. Especially absurd is the discus- 
sion of the house or palace .said to have been seen, built U 2 J 0 n the 
deck of the vessel and described by Pius II. Another writer, Ligorio, 
increases the confusion by asserting that what was found was not a 
vessel or two vessels, but part of a villa built by Caligula on the bor- 
ders of the lake. He even goes .so far as to describe the construction 
of this villa with great care, and invents long descriptions referring to 
it. However, the second attempt to raise the vessel or vessels was 
made in 153d, when the well-known architect, De Marchi, together 
with a certain William of Lorraine, descended into the lake by means 
of an ap})aratus invented by the latter. De Marchi gives an account 
of his examination in his ArchiMunt Militnre, in hook ii. ch. S2. 
But this careful descriptit.»n was obscured and made suspicious by the 
version of it given by a French writer, Brotier. who enlarged upon it 
instead of translating it. and imagined a most magnificent palace on 
the deck, decorateil with gold and other metals, while the jiavement 
was covered with mosaics. A third futile attempt to raise the vessel 
took jilace in 1S37, by Annesio Fusconi, who employed for the purjiose 
a large raft. He succeeded in bringing uj) a great many objects and 
parts of the vessel near the l)anks, and it was his intention to get it 
up in pieces, but this piece of vandalism — for it cannot be regarded 
as anything else — was partially prevented by the theft of the apj)a- 
ratus during a susi)ension of work, and this prevented its renewal. 
The objects which were then brought to the surface were jtreserved; 
a part was purchased for the Vatican Museum and another jvart 
became the iiroperty of Fusconi himself, and was preserved in one of 
the ]ialaces of Prince Torlonia. 

The objects then purchased for the Vatican Museum were the fol- 
lowing: (1) the metal capital of a column; (2) two circles for a 
pavement, one of oriental porphyry and the other of serpentine ; (3) 
a slab of terracotta with an iron grating: (4) ditto; (5) fragmtmt of a 
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grate tvitb the inscription TUi. V<ie>-<ir : (Ota beam fourteen palms 
long, with fourteen copper nails tvitli gilt heads ; (7 ) other copper and 
iron nails; iS) two terracotta tubes for water conduits; (9) two beams 
of larch, fastened together by large iron nails, measuring seventy-four 
palms long, two palms wide and fourteen inches thick. Other objects 
besides these were tinind by Fusconi; among them forty tablets of 
terracotta, which were u.sed by Prince Torlonia to form a pavement in 
a study ; fragments of niarblt*-: and different kimls of fine woi ids which 
were used for decorative purposes. 

Notwithstanding these discoveries, Nibby, in his AnaHsi, scouts the 
idea that what had been found was a vessel either of Tiberius or Tra- 
jan, and asserts, without a shadow of hesitation, that what had been 
found was ])art of the foundations of a structure which he identities 
with the villa that Suetonius descrilies as having been built by Caesar 
on the borders of the lake, and having been destroyed by him 
oven before it was finished. This assertion he supports by the alleged 
discovery of an iron grate with the inscription (aki.u;. Now there 
appears to Ije no foundation for the e-vistence ol any such inscrijitiun. 

All doubts, hotvever. as to the character of the objects under water 
have been brought to an end by the recent investigations. Signor 
Eliseo Iiorghi niadi' a contract with the Orsini family, to whom Lake 
Nemi and its neighborhood V>clong, for excavations both on the bor- 
ders of the lake and in the lake itself, .\hnost immediately a certain 
number of objects came to light, and* the attention of the Ministry 
having been called to the discoveries, they were immediately placed 
under the strietei-t supervision, d'he discoveries took ])lace especially 
during the month of ( letober, and consisted principally of superli 
bronzes. The first of thc'-e bronzes tci be finmd evidentlv served 
originally as the to}i of a hitchiiig-poj-t on a jiier. and wa^ decorated 
with a lion-bead holding in its teetli a ring Then came the dis- 
covery of a wolf-head in bronzi* larger than life-size, which formed 
the casing of the end id' a rectangular beam, .\ second wolf-head 
soon came to light, and then a beautiful head of INIedusa — both of 
which served for the same jitirpose, that is. the covering of the end of 
a beam. They are of the finest workman.^hip an I belong to the 
Gra-‘o-U)min art of the first century. Siiortly afterward pieces of 
the structure and remnants of the deck came to light. First a beau- 
tilul triiii-'i’niiii chitjirnln ca>t in bronze; then a bronze arch-frame; 
then a ipiantity of cubes of glas>-].aste and slabs of jiorphvrv and 
serpentine cut extremely thin, whiidi must have been used in a 
pavement ot mosaic in opus -^ictih of marvelous execution. This 
jiavement must have been more beautiful than that attributed to the 
palace of (faliirula on the Palatine, because, while in the latter only 
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iiiai'hles were used, in the pavenieiu uf this vessel glass-paste was 
mingled with the marbles. There also came to light a plate of copper 
with raised edges, which appears to have been used as the foundation 
of the mosaic ornament, showing that the pavement upon the deck 
was upon a metal foundation. There were then found two lion-heads 
holding rings, which also serveil as beam ends about double the width 
of those ending in wolf-heads. There now began to come up from the 
vessel jjarts of the wooden structure. 

L'p to the present there had been no pn.)of that the oliject under 
the water was a vessel rather than a raft. The theory of the raft had 
been at first adopted by Comm. Barnabei. but he found it necessary 
to change his opinion from the evidence of the wood-work, which very 
soon clearly pointed to the u.^e of curved forms in the structure. 
Parts of the hull and the plow were found, and it was made po.ssible, 
hy an examination of the pieces of wo()d-work, to reconstruct the 
position of the hri.mze pilasters and the other parts of the decoration 
of the deck. At thi^ point in Comm. Barnahei's report he ([Uotes in 
full the evidence given hy the architect Francesco di IMarchi of his 
own study of the vessel. This evidence is imjiortant. because until 
this time Di ilarchi was the only man who had studied the vessel 
under the water. In the whole of this aeeount there is no doubt 
expressed that thi' vessel was not in every sense of the word a vessel 
with a keel. Tlie fact had been doubte<l until the jiresent investiga* 
tions. In its present eonditii>n.the vessel, in so far as it i.s above the 
surface of the bottom of the lakie is rotten, formless, and is be't pre- 
served where it is imbedded. It is quite decidedly inclined, as its 
dejitli is seven metres at the poo[i and about fourteen metres at the 
prow. According to the diver the prow ends in a curved line, while 
the line of the pooji is straight. It measures mure than sixty metres 
in length and more than eighteen in wiilth, and is turned with its prow 
toward the lake. Following an ingenious suggestion, floats were attached 
to the outlines of the vessel below, and by means of them the exact 
form of the vessel was shown upon the surface of the water. In 
the illustration of the vessel given in figure PJ of the Srnci, we .see 
it moored to a double dock on both sides, the bron/e l ieam-heads pro- 
jecting on long hcams over the edge of the vessel and serving with 
their rings to attach the vessel by chains to the dock-piers, which 
arc surrounded by lion-headed bronze beam-ends like the first one 
mentioned. 

The diver found that the vessel is immersed in three strata : the 
lower is of sand, forming the primitive bed of the lake, and this sec- 
tion is in a state of perfect preservation ; the middle section is in a 
stratum of mud and is very much ruined ; of the upper part, which 
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is in the water, the wood-work is almost entirely decayed, and only 
the metal and mosaic-work are preserved. This explains the fact that 
60 little wood was preserved in connection with the beam-ends. 
According to the diver, the lower hull of the vessel is in such condi- 
tion that it could be brought to the surface, and he even pledged hini- 
Belf to undertake the enterprise if means were placed at his disposal. 
He estimated the expense to be about thirty thousand lire. Views of 
the form of the vessel, as given by the floats, are rejn-oduced in the 
report. 

There are ^ome circumstances which maj' partly explain the error 
into which Nibby fell when he considered the objects which had been 
found to be part of the foundations of a villa. It seems evident that 
a small dock was tjuilt out from the border of the lake, in which thi' 
vessel could ride, being chained on both sides, as it is sujoposed to be 
in the drawing of figure 19of theSenri. Parts of the substructure of this 
dock have evidently been found in the past, and may have led to 
Xibby’s conception. In fact an examination of the store-houses of the 
Vatican Museum disclosed the existence of a number of objects, 
especially beams, which were found by Fusconi in the investigations 
to which we refer above. Here there are beams which evidently 
belonged to a dc-k: the only difficulty is that it now apjtears that 
Fusconi's investigations were at a point on the lake quite ditierent 
from that where this vessel lier-. (.)f the existence of a dock there 
seems confirmation in several pieces of bronze tubes with lead lining- 
used as water conduits 'I'wo such fragments have been found recently 
with the inscription : C.CAESARiS AVG GERMANICI. 
This inscription then give> us the name of the emperor Caligula and 
the date between -'IT and 41 .a. d. The same period is indicated by 
the stamped tiles also recently discovered. 

Ditsi’iii'i-rii of o sccon<l Vf-i-id . — (In November 18 the diver left the 
first vessel and pas.sed southward to discover whether a second ves- 
sel w-as submerged further out in the lake. On the Hbth the diver 
reported the discovery of this vessel, which he «aid was very large but 
W'ithout traces of marbles, mosaics or broirzes. Soon, however, there 
wa.s found a bronze beam-head with an outstretched human hand and 
forearm in high relief of eX(|uisitc workmanship. It wa." still fastened 
to a long piece of its beam. A great (juantity of beams and other parts 
of the wood-work were drawn iq), and also pieces of terracotta antefixes, 
of porphyry ami other marbles. In fine, it became clear that this second 
vessel was constructed not only at the same time as the first, but in 
the same way and w-ith approaching magnificence. It also is covered 
with cloth over w-hich lead slabs are nailed ; it also has a mosaic 
pavement and bronze tiles. It is probable that only the difticulty of 
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working at this second vessel (which is in so much deeper water) and 
the lateness of the season prevented further discoveries. 

The Minister of Marine furnished, at this point, a skilled diver. 
This diver made an intere.sting report to the ministry of Marine, giv- 
ing more exact measurements and descriptions of the form and .struc- 
ture. It ai)pears that the second vessel in deep water is entirely buried 
in the bed of the lake for more than half its length, and is accessible 
only at the prow. W'hat is visible measures from do to 40 met. in 
length. The preservation of the structure is .so good as to make it 
possible to raise the vessel entire. This is also the case with regard to 
the first vessel, although it is not in so good a state of preservation and 
has been more torn to pieces by explorers. — Bak.vabei ami others in 
Not. it. Scavi, I'dlfa, pp. 361-390; 461-474. 

NEW DISCOVERIES IN THE AREA OF THE TEMPLE OF DIANA. — The 
most recent exeavation.s during bSdd within the area of the temple of 
Diana at Nemi were made at the south corner of the area near the 
substructure toward the lake. Beyond the three brick walls which 
have already been mentioned, were found other walls perpendicular 
to the substructure of the sacred area forming rooms of rectangular 
shape which had been anciently, desjioiled of their areliitectural decora- 
tion and the revetment of their walls and j>avements. A large lime- 
kiln with remains of ashes and charcoal, found a short way off, exiilains 
the use made of this decorative material after it had been carried 
oft'. These brick walls belong to restoration.s made at a late day, 
because originally the structure was of op".> rdkiilnlum. At about 
thirty metres from the substructure was found a large rectangular 
cistern whose pavements and walls were covereil with opu-i .^igninn.in ; 
it was 11. dO metre.s long; its west wall was decorat('il with four brick 
niches covered with mosaics of cubes of "white marble and of glass- 
jjaste with shMl-work. 

Votive Tlcses and other Marbles . — At the end of May, work "nms again 
begun at the south side of the [lortico beginning with the chamber in 
which were found the statue of the Fundilii and the bust of Staia 
Quinta, of Aninius Rufus, etc. To the left of this chamber, looking 
toward the jiortico, three other ehandrers were discovered with reti- 
culated walls, the under wall of which was formed by the main "tvall 
of the substructure itself. They are (>.10 metre.-=; long with a rc^jiective 
width of 6, 6.dd, d. and 6.4(1 metres. They were full of earth and no 
objects were found in them. Beyond tliem was a narrow jiassage about 
2.8d metres wide and still partly covered by a vault at the end of 
which were found numerous marble sculjitures. Many of these are 
broken and seem to have been thrown there as into a hiding place ; 
but in the midst of them were eight large vi.)tive vases of considerable 
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interest and in a good state of preservation. They were all dedicated 
bv a person named Ohio according to inscriptions which on each vase 
read C H I 0 D D. Tlie first of these \ascs C7Ucni. high and 1.35 in. in 
circumference, I is decorated across the middle with a band of meanders 
below which the body is covered with lines of baceliations. Above, 
the bodv of the vase ends in three animal-heads which recall the 
lieads upon early Etruscan vases especially those from Chiusi. The 
cover is carved in the same jiiece as the vase. The second vase is the 
exact counterpart of the first. The third and fourth vases form a 
second ]iair of exactly tliesame design with slightly dissimilar dimen- 
sions. The fifth is of ovoidal form and in its iiresent condition, with 
the to}) broken oft, measure.s f>5 centimetres; it must have had along 
narrow neck to which two handles were attached which are also 
bnjken. The baceliations here are above instead of below the band of 
meanders, and the body of the vase is covered by a relief of two winged 
gritlins devouring a stag, ret)eated on lioth sides. Two more va.ses of 
exactly the same form and design as the ]ireeeding were found, vary- 
ing only in the subject of tlie reliefs: one of them represented two 
satyrs with arni' exteniled over a krater of wine, squeezing grape 
juice against each other's faces, while the other is a race of children 
upon horses. Tn all these vases there is evident imitation of the 
exijui-ite silver vasc> with relief' of the Alexandrian school. The 
eighth vase lias no decoration. The only interesting marbles found 
besides these vasC' were; (1') a large marble head which probably 
belonged to a colo.ssal statue of Diana ; ( d) the statueof a nude youth, 
headless and without legs and the left arm; jiart of the right arm 
remains attai bed to the chest in an attitude whieli shows that this is 
probably a replica of the Faun ot Praxiteles playing on the double 
pipe. ( )t the other sculptures the majority were in too fragmentary 
a Condition to be recognizable. 

It is important to note that tliis small and narrow chamber cor- 
responded to the axis of the sacred area ; here was found an open- 
ing which placed tin.' area in connection with other buildings which 
were dependencies of the temple. The vault of the portico with part 
of the wall of the suh.-trueture had fallen at an early time, and in the 
.pn'oec.ss of covering nj) by earth had broken. 

Li^i.ription ut lladi'Kiii . — In the middle and broken by the fall of the 
wall was tounil a marble .slab which, being put together, gave the fol- 
lowing honorary inscription to the emperor Pladrian : 
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IMP CAESARI 
Dl V I TRAI AN I 
PARTH 1 C I ■ F- D IV I 
N ERVAE • NEPOTI 
TRAIANO • HADRIANO 
AVG • PONT MAX -TRIB POT VI 
COS HI 

SENATVS- POPVLVSQVE 
ARIC IN VS 

This inson|)tioii refers tn tlie year 122 ami was ja-ohalily placed in 
gratitude by the inhabitants of Aricia on account of the restoration of 
the sanctuary by the emperor; for we know from another inscription 
{OIL. XIV. No. 2216) that in that very year, 122, the emperor Hadrian 
restored a part of the temple which had been built by one of the sons 
whom Phraates. King of the Parthians. had sent as ho-stage to Augustus 
in the year 421 r. c. or 14 b. c. 

Bronze Tiki . — Among the bronzes discovered about ten years ago in 
the area of tlie temple Avere some jiieces which have recently been 
purchased for the Riunan museum; joined together they form the 
lower part of a tile of gilt-bronze, one of those which were used to 
cover the architrave of the facade of the eella of the temj>le. It is 
interesting to note that tlie ornamentation is the exact counterpart of 
that of similar terracotta tiles used on tlie fa(;ade of the tem]ile found 
at Falerii and belonging to the fourth century n. c. Other fragments of 
this revetment of gilt-bron/o tiles liave been found sufficient to show 
that the temple had a frieze of gilt-bronze of the same type as the 
earlier terracotta friezes, and that this frieze must luive been of extra- 
ordinary magnificence. Wo read in Pliny {X.H. xxxtii. 57) that the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus received an ornamentation of gilt-bronze 
tiles at the time of the famous re.storations made there by (). Lutatius 
Catulus. Now this took place between Tb and 60 n. c., and Pliny's text 
indicates that this use of gilt-bronze tiles in the Capitoline temple was 
the first of its kind, so that it is not likely that those of the temple of 
Diana at Nemi are earlier than the first cimtury n c. — Wot. d. Scuvi, 
1895, pp. 424-35. 

POMPEII (NEARi. — BOSCOREALE — Wo have already mentioned more 
than once in the Jourx.vl (x, 245—47 ; xi, 275-79) the famous dis- 
coveries made at Poscoreale near Pom]ieii, the most precious results 
of which were a series of silver vases which through the munificence 
of the Rothschilds were given to the Museum of the Louvre and will 
be very soon competently illustrated in the memoirs published by the 
Acadtiiiie des Inscriptions. As I have heard that advantage was taken 
of the sale of these objects to insert with them and include in the sale 
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a number of vase.s that are -Jiispeeted l>y Homan areha-ologhts to be 
sj)urious, it would be well fur the Freneh areha-ologists to examine 
each A'ase with i;reat care I am jrlad to be able to announ<'e that the 
interesting bronzes that were found at the same time, especially the 
Two great bath-tubs, the tripod-table, live small vases (some of which 
have silver incrustations) and a bronze patera, a^ well as a beautiful 
vase of blue glass, have been j)Urelia;ed by Mr. Ayer for the Fiehl Co- 
lumhiaii Must tun in Chicago. Tlie bath-tubs are altogether the finest 
ever (Jisctivered, and the one with the lion-heads is a real work of art. 
All these lironzes had acquired a beautiful, rich and artistic i)atina. 

The circumstances of tlie diccovery are given in the Sfni-i for 1811.5 
i pp. 'ioT-l-')). The discovery took place in the property belonging to 
the De Frisco family at a place near Pisanella about three kilometres 
north of Pompeii. As a matter of fact, in 1871') excavatit)ns were made 
on the same spot l)ut in a neighboring piece of piroperty, so that the 
now excavations merely brought to light a new part of the \'illa Rustica 
partly in the Pulzella piroperty, piartly in the De Frisco, and p;iartly 
under the pitdilic road called Settetermini which leads to Ro^coteale. 
These two excavations therefore, that of 1876 and that of 1895, coin- 
ptletc one another. In the l)e Frisco family the .'tructures most clearly 
recognised are those forming part of the baths of the villa, the most 
important discovery lieing the ajiparatus for heating water, which is 
in a perfect state of preservation. 



Bo-scoreale. — Flax of B.vths .vt the Villa Kustica. 
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Tieferrint: to the plan \re will give the I’ullowing description : is 

the cuJiiKi : here the centre of the floor marked n, tvith the raised l)or- 
der. was used as a lirei)lace, as is shown by the a-hes ami the discovery 
of the grate-iron and a tripoel of iron. The construction is of apes 
iiivi'iiii ui except the posts which are of alternate layer-^ of bricks and 
of tufa. In the west wall is the usual niche (h). archeil and of brick 
work ; at the east end of the north wall is the little staircase (rj with 
three ^teps, at the bottom of which i.' a siiuan; vat hi), se\'(-nty centi- 
metres deep: at the southwest corner is a wat-r-tank (ci formed of a 
reetanaiilar leaden rcce[ttacle mnety by seventy centimetres and 
.seventy-five cm. Itigh placed on a rest which rai-ed it about one metre 
from the groun<l : towiird the north end of the we-tern wall there opens 
up an arched room eonnectina with the bath, and another archeil room 
is seen to the south of the s.une wall ; toward the -outh end of the east 
wall is a [lassnue into a part of the btiilding which ha' not yet been 
excavated, and in the south wall there i.' a jia'sagi’ eoniieetina with the 
I'll i inn. B. which is reached hy descending live stejis : and oppos- 
ite these steps are three steps l.iy which one reaches <i stage -et against 
the right wall against whir'll is also pl.iced the lead hoiler i /; formed of 
two eylmders with eireular l.iase ].ilaced one over the other, the uiiper 
one heing very much sniallci'. Their collective lu'iglit i' ahotit two 
metres with a diameter of about tifty im. This l.ioiler was covered 
with a cirenlar terracotta cover and rest' upon a bronze plate which 
in its turn is sustained hy a grating of inm bars re.sting uprn a 
furnace built of ma.'onry. In the furmu e and through the wall agaiii't 
which it is placed i.s a cylindrical hox of f'l'onze tliirty centiirietres in 
diameter and sixty cent imet res dee|i. which, while it is clu'cd by its 
own bottom on the .side next the furnace, has its mouth toward the 
usual arched jiassage which ri'cs from the I'uttoin of the hasin of the 
hoiler. It is therefore a monumental confirmation of tlie fact noted 
liy .lacobi that this arelied in the «/(■(<'■> of tlie hoilers not only 

hnd a metal hottoiu as had heen thought, hut had all its 'idc' covered 
with bronze so as to form a kind of boiler with the mouth of the .ijiccnn. 
The connection lietwecn the tank in ,1 and the lead hoiler in /> was 
elfected l.iy means of a system of lead pifics in the following manner: 
one pipe [lU'sed through the tloor of the kitchen along the south wall 
and brought water into the tank: from the bottom of this tank 
passing through the dividing wall of the priicpirninia came tlii'ce otlier 
pipes; the central pii'c. with a single cock, was for filling the hoiler, 
and descended into it almo.st to the bottom : the ii[i[ier pi[ie could, by 
means of two cocks, either carry cold water from the tank to sonu' 
other place, or carry hot water from the boiler to some other jdace. 
Finally, the third pipe could carry into the alveus of the boiler either 
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the cold water from the tank or tlie liot u.iter from the boiler. 
From the bottom of the latter there came another pipe with a 
bronze cock u-ied to empty the boiler, an<! a similar othcc was j)er- 
formed for the tank in ,d by a pope witli a bronze cock running along 
the west sieleofthe kitchen. From the arched passage on the west of 
the kitchen one passes into C, which has not yet been e.xcavatecl but 
which was probably tlie iipndiRirium or l\n- jruiidd rium or both. Then 
follows the tepidiiriiiiii. T). with a revetment of Iti/idae niaminatcu on the 
walls, and with a pavement of white nio.saic having in the centre a 
ilolphin in black mosaic It wa^ covered with a flattened vault; the 
walls are of paintecl stucco. From the kpidarium one enters the 
CiiUd'iriiiiii, E: here along tlie left wall is a marble nlrci^ (//) with its 
marble step, and on the right Ihn .^chola hdiri. h: it wa.s also paved 
with ntosaic and was covered with a tunnel-vaidt made of rectangular 
terracotta tubes. Room /-’has an entrance surmounted by a small 
window, and its wall' are decorated with a re<l ground on which are 
some rjeai'f phetures with birds, huntsmen hunting a stag, etc. In 
the passageway, II, was fuuml a body near which weri’ live denarii of 
tiie repmlilican period and three im])erial brenze coins. The rooms 
tjuirked K and L were not completely cleared. 

During the cour.se of the cx<.-avatii:in of the rooms a great many ob- 
j'‘cts came to light, but only a part of them were ever brought to the 
ciignizanee of the government-inspectors, and they are consequently 
m.)t noticeil in the report in the Send. I have myself seen eptite a 
miinhcr of intei’c'ting objects in ditferont hands in Rome which are 
reported to have come from thc'c excavations. Some of the silver 
\.ises which Went to Raris are slightly referred to in this report. On 
the other hand, it mentions in detail twenty-one imperial moTi of 
1’ibcrius, ('l.uidius, Nero, Vitellius, Vespasian. TitUs and Domitian. 
Among the artistic pieces of 'ilver it mentions a family-bust recalling, 
in the arrangement of the hair, portr.dts of Agrippina the Elder; a 
'oeautitul 'ilver plate with the bust of a bacchante in high relief in the 
I'ciitre; a silver shell; and a bronze mirror c(.)vered with silver-jdate. 

ROME. — At the .sitting of the Acem/cm/o del Lined, of April 26, 1896, 
8ignor L.amji.vm announced the discoverv of a well in the iirecincts of 
the (''apitoJium, contemporaneous with the first construction of the 
temple of .Jupiter Oirtimus Maximus. It would seem to be a descend- 
ing gallery to the of the temple, rather than anything con- 

nected with hyilraulics. A scientific expjloration of this well will be 
immediately begun. 

At the sitting of the Accademin dd Lmcei of June 21, 1896, Signor 
E.axciaxi spoke of a document, dated the 2.3 of July, 15G.5, which 
referred to the removal of two columns ol verde antico from the church 
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of the SS. Qiialtra (jjronati on the Celian liy ( 'ardinal Francesco Gon- 
zaga in order to use them in com|)leting the north front of the arch 
callecZ di Portognllo. — RAL. is9(j. pp. 221, 27h. 

SANTA MARINELLA.— IMPORTANT ROMAN SCULPTURES.— hhist 
of the little promontory on which rises the castle of Santa Marine! la 
in the neighhorhond of Givitavcccliia. there came to liglit in May, 
1895. the ruins of a R(jman villa of the tirst or second century of the 
empire. That it was of great extent and of rich decoration is jiroved 
by the architectural fragments, the 'tuccoes, and the marble sculptures 
which were found among its ruins. The .scul])tures were found to 
have been iturposely brohen, and in the ruins were found traces of 
tierce lire. In one chamber, in the centre of which was a tank, were 
found fragments belonging tit marble startles which were thrown there 
pell-mell, with the intention of cither hiding them or turning them to 
lime. Many of these fragments have been put together and the re.sult 
has been the following jiieces of sculpture: 

(1) A statue of a youthful Bacchits 1.7U m. high, of Greek marble. 
The head is decorated with ivy and vine-leaves, and the hair divided 
over the forehead falls on the shoulders. The right arm falls close to 
the body, and tlie right hand holds the kantharo.^. The left arm leans 
against a palm-trunk, and a bunch of gra[ies is held in the hand. At 
the foot of the palmtree. leaning against it. is a small Pan with goat- 
legs. holding in the left hand the fi4id<i and in the right hand the 
pedvm. \ part of the feet and of the jilinth of the statue are wanting. 
On the plintli there was represented a panther oidy the head of which 
has been found. 

(2) A statue of Meleager, of uncommon beauty, u hich is reproduceii 
in front and back views in the text. It is of Greek marble and is 
closely related to the art of Skopas, and may be comjiared to the 
famous statin' in the Vatican. To a similar statue belonged a marble 
head now preserved in the Villa Medici. The figure rests upon the 
left leg and the head is turned to the lel't. The face is well rounded 
and the full lips are slightly jtarted. 

From other jiarts of the ancient vault come the following pieces of 
sculpture: (d) Head of (ireek marble which belonged to a statue 
reproducing the the Athena Parthenos of Pheidias. The feet of the 
sphinx remain in the middle of the helmet, and on the sides the horses' 
feet. Above the ear-pieces are carveil gritllns in relief. (4; Statue of 
Apollo of which only the head and the lower part of the legs have 
been recovered. It rejtresented the effeminate type of the god, 
crowned with ivy. Near the riglit leg is the trunk of a tree from 
which hangs the quiver. (5) A fragmentary basrelief representing the 
birth of Bacchus at the moment in which Mercury is presenting the 
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infant god to Jove. Jove i.s seated holding a long sceptre in his left • 
his right arm i.s exten led to receive the little Bacchus who is being 
presented him by Jlercnrv. of whose figure only the right arm and 
]>art of the face remain. In the background is what appears to be 
a high wall of large squared blocks behind which trees are growing. 

Of les-! iinportaiice are a doubledieaded hi nnn represendng a bearded 
Bacchus and a bacchante, and the head of a boy. Among the ruins 
also were discovered three marble pieces of columns decorated with 
elegant ornamentation of leaf and scroll-work ; also several se tionsof 
* olumns. 'ome Ionic capitals, etc. There were also fragments of a 
marble lialu'trade. fragment-; of a stucco cornice with reliefs and 
]iieces of .\retine cu : in.any fragment^ of inarblcs which had served 
tor the ornamentation of the wall- and jiaveincnts. One of the rooms 
had a )ctvement of simple black ami wliitc mosaic Other pavements 
\\’6rC in if n m . 

During the pcrioil of ilccadencc the villa lost its jirimitive splendor 
and was reduced to beina a factory or storehoU'c. as is proved by the 
iliscoverv ot large duHn and u/ap/o/’./c, a stone-crusher, some lamps, 
ami fragment^ ot rude va^c'. To judge from some l.a'onzes of the 
(. onstantinian pericid and fritm a brick having in the centre the Cuii- 
stantinian monoarani. it seems prohahle that the villa was adapted tir 
its m.'W use' ahout the fourth century .-c n. The destruction of the 
huilding toi)k place in con>ci|Uence of harharian invasions. A num- 
hcr ot these scnl]itnre' were mentioned by Professor Petersen in the 
Milth. I'li'ih luit. ( Ibjnie) ps'.).”), Mo. 1. ]). 112. 

The site ot Santa Mlarinella corre'jiomls to the Aatiii on the Ada 
.\urelia. ealleil I'linirnni. in tlie Peutingerian Itiiicrarv, and this iden- 
tification is commonly accepted. This Aatiu mu't ha^■eheen included 
ill the ti'iiitoi\ ot the ancient colony ol Rii^f I'n m the >ite of 

■Mhich is ]irovc(l ny various dis<'o\ erics i especially iii'crijitions i to be 
ahout two miles further north of Punicum at the present farm tailed 
Tj.\ ( in.\i!i I I lA. 1 he beach near which Castrum Novum was situated 
takes the torm ot a semi-cirele, hut i> without port or mean' of defense. 
On the other hand, the i.roim.ntory ofSanta Alarinella, twelve metres 
above the level of the sea. bent in the form of a 'cnii-circle to the south, 
forms a hay aii-l a natural jiorl which i> even now used. The imjior- 
tance ot this iiromontory wa> well known to the amaents who placed 
there a nmle. the foundations of which can still he seen. .It ap], ears 
as it this were the ]>ort of Ca'trnm Xovum. On the ],r,)monturv aliove 
the p.,rt ami on the 'pot wlicre the mediaeval castle and the fortifica- 
tions added by Ore a,, ry XV are placed, are still to be seen Bonian 
ruiii' which extend aPo over the esplanade called Ii. OiAiiimxo. 
-\eiuhing ]iiiiiits to the existence of a grandio'c villa on this hill- 
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side which overlooks the sea-line for the longest distance. Important 
excavations were carried on in these ruins during 1838-1840 which are 
mentioned in the Bidldtinn ddV iMituto (1838, p. 1 ; 1839, p. 5 ; 1840, 
p. 15). There came to light at this time the heautiiul Greek statue of 
Meleager now in the museum of Berlin (see the Berlin catalogue of 
ancient sculptures 1891 n. 93 Xo 215). It was hurled in the ruins of 
a hall overlooking the sea, the walls of which were covered with slabs 
of black marble the better to bring out the whiteness of the Parian 
marble of the statue. The hall was reached by a gallery paved with 
slabs of African marble of yellow, red and intninuzzo : this gallery was 
partly destroyed when the wall of the battery was built in the year 
l(.i21. IVithin the hall and the gallery were found ca])itals ot nmo 
untico. and at a short distance from the statue of Meleager were frag- 
ments of columns of alafiaster and pieces of lead-pipe on two ot which 
were stamjred the name of the owner of the villa ; Gxeus Domitius 
A.n-VII s who, according to Bonnannn's c(,>njecttire, may he the 

famous lawyer and jirefect of the praetorium who was killed in 228 .-t. d. 
Finally, in 184ti, there was found in the same ]'lace a mosaic with 
varied ornamentation, and in the centre the conijiosition of Orpheus 
charming the animals bv his music. In 18!)0 a number ot pieces of 
lonit- columns were found al.iout three hundred metres north ot the 
media-val castle. 

The t'onstructions now hroueht to liglit in the Sacehetti ])roj)erty 
-must belong to the same villa, hi.ith from the nearness of the two 
jdaces and from tlie similarity in the mode of construction. Accord- 
ing to some authorities this might be opposed l)y the tact that the 
^'ia Aurelia apjiears to di\ ide the villa discovered in 1S38-4II trom the 
buildings now found. But anciently the Aurelia, instead ot rising, 
bent to the left along the edge of the port at the base of the iiromon- 
tory which originally extended very much further into the sea. A 
further proof is the fact that the Homan bridge over the ditch of 
Castrica bonds to the lel't toward tlie port, and is not at ail on the a.xis 
of the jii'eseiit road. A side roa<l paved with the usual blocks ot basalt 
left the Via Aureli.i about sixty metres north oi the bridge and bend- 
ing to the right led up to the villa. — -V6', 18'.l5. [•[>. 19o-2iJl. 

SOVANA.-- ETRUSCAN CONSTRUCTIONS. — In the Florentine jieri- 
odical Artec Starid (i\tav3t), iSdoi there is a communication trom 
Cav. M.vktI-M'cci which gives the intormation that near the cathedral 
of Sovana there was luund a rectangular building with wall torined ot 
large blocks of tufa without cement, attributed to the third century n. c. 
In it were found lueces of tufa columns, terracotta tiles with reliefs, 
and terracotta sculptures. According to the general opinion, this 
structure was a temple with three cclhic, although the writer was dis- 
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posed to see in it ;i private house. By the direction of Professor 
Milani of the museum of Florence, a report of this discovery will 
be drawn up and published in thcASrui’/. — iV.S, 1895, p. 224. 

TELLENAE.— DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT ITALIC CITY.— At the 
sitting of the Accademia dci Lincei, of A[)ril 26, 1896, Signor Lanci.wi 
gave an account of the explorations which he has carried on at the 
site of the city of Tellenae on the borders of the estates of Castel di 
Leva and of the Falcognaaa. He described the condition of the ancient 
fortifications, as well as the transformation of the city into a Roman 
villa. — RAT., 1896, p. 221. 

SICILY. 

CANICATTINI. — Professor Ousi reports that excavations in the 
mountains around Canicattini gave important results for the topo- 
graphy of the Byzantine period, and in a preliminary note on the sub- 
ject he briefly describes the number of monumental groups which he 
discovered. 

In the Alfano property at the point called M.yhti no there must have 
been a quite extensive settlement iluring the early-Christian and 
Byzantine periods: there are evident traces of constructions over a 
considerable space of ground, but the most important thing is the 
necropolis, which includes three types of tombs that are certainly 
contemporary; bell-shaped trench-tombs opened up in the rock, and 
uncovered ; tombs with arco.oUti ni in the vertical sides of the mountain ; 
sepulchral chambers, or rather small catacombs. Those of the first 
type, which were intended to contain only families, numbered over 
a hundred on the highest point of the Martino region ; three catacombs 
of varied size were found on the south declivity of the hill; and on 
the rvestern side, in the rocky l)anks of the Seagate valley, there are 
picturesque lines of tombs with arcosoUu which at some distance would 
appear to be of the biculan period. Alternating with them are small 
chambers with sarcophagi. 

About six kilometres northwest of the Alfano-farm is a small group 
of Byzantine tombs at a place called Tux uti': nicr, VicAuro. and another 
larger and more important grouj), with small catacombs and traces of 
an inhabited centre, in a place called Gkottei.i.e m S.vx Giovanni. 

South of Canicattini there exists an important necropolis on the hill 
called Cozzo deli.e Guaudiole. Around three sides of it there are 
excavated in the rock bell-shaped trenches, tombs with (irco.-mlia, and 
not less than six small catacombs. The town corresponding to the 
large acropolis exi.stcil a little to the cast in the fields beneath the 
cemetery: this is shown by ruins above ground. 

About eight kilometres south of Canicattini on the hills which 
enclose the Cava Grande valley, in the Stellaini property, Orsi found 
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remains of a late period: deep cart-tracks in the rock going in ditfer- 
ent ilireetions, houses cut out in the rocks, and tombs of the three 
kinds described above. In the valley lielow was an ancient aqueduct 
which now repaired still furnishes water to a garden. Here there must 
have been a Byzantine town or village. — AX isy."). ]j. 248. 

CIRCENTI -=AGRIGENTUM--AKRAGAS .— AN ARCHAIC INSCRIPTION. 
— During last January an inscription was found on the western banks 
of the river Drago. the ancient Hypsas, and is now preserved in the 
Museum of Girgenti. The stone is a porous tufa, lUb cm. long. oocm. 
high and IS cm. thick, in a good state of [ireservation with the e.xcep- 
tion of a break on the upper left-hand corner. An inexact copy of the 
inscription was published liy Salinas in the AX Ibtio. p. 2311. M. Poliak 
recently took a photograph of it and decii>hercd the lettering as 
tollows : . . apos £/u ras ay)^(fxa)(<a. At the end is [ilaced a small oblique 
line as an interjmnctuation. and at the beginning there is still room for 
one or two letters. He therefore supplied HIJAPOS. and considers the 
inscri[)tion as a sacred one. since by the word Jyxcpuyos can only be 
imder.stood the goddess Athena. Salinas, on the other hand. 'Ceins 
to have considered this ayx£/*ax(o as a proper name, thus making the 
inscription a sepulchral one. But the surname of the deity jilaced 
without a proper name is not a strange occurrence in archaic inscrip- 
tions. due strange point is the interjnmctuation at the end of the 
line formed by a small oblique line for which there seems to be no 
analogy in archaic epigraphy. What sacred otiject is lapos Tas’Ayxegaxw? 
The stone itself, incom plete at the back, docs not give any exjilanation, 
and it is very probaltle that it was mortised below the base of the 
object dedicated, whether it was a KpuD/p, A.€/3>/s, or rplTrois. or the 
image of the goddess herself. The Greek inscri]itions of (tirgenti 
have thus far numbered four; this fifth one is the most ancient of all. 
The western sign of the letter chi is given twice; thus the word 
Xpva-i-iT-w, inscribed on the handle of a vase found at Girgenti, is no 
longer an isolated example. The alphal)et of .\.kragas, as a colony of 
Gela founded by Pdiodians, belongs to the western grouii of the Greek 
alphabets, a fact which is newly confirmed by the jiresent inserijition. 
Akragas was founded towards bSl i;, e. The inscription may be 
attributed to the last decades of the vi century n. i ., and is therefore 
a testimony to the existence of the cult of .Vthi;xa Aki!-VG.\s anterior 
to the time of the temple of Athens erecteil by Theron in 4SS n, e. — 
L. PoLL.vK, MIR, ISPb, pp, 23(5-39. 

PANTELLERIA Usland of). — PREHISTORIC REMAINS. — Dr. Onsi 
sends in the following jireliminary re})ort : ‘‘By order of the Jlinistry 
of Public Instruction I passed forty days in the island of Pantelleria 
exploring and studying its monuments. Although the season was 
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untkvoral'le and prevented me from studyiiiir, as I would have wished, 
the entire island, still the results obtained are interesting and may be 
summarized as follows; 

In the Mursia region I studied the large nijijfr or wall of natural 
stones alreaily noted by Cavallari, and as there was absolutely no 
]>re -i^e chronological indication, I am glad to reiiort the fact that I 
succeeded in establishing that it partly surrounded a prehistoric village 
in which 1 carried on excavatiom, bringing to light traces of cabins 
of rough structure, gathering many pieces of worked obsidian, many 
of which Were of anarcha-olitliic character, worked bones, bones of 
animals, remains of food and numerous ceramic fragments. I then 
esjiecially turned my attention to tlie singular monuments, ttninue of 
their kind, called .M'.si. All those that remamed I examined, measured, 
and some of them I photogra])hed. 1 even excavated in those that 
gave some hoiie of results. Although all of them had been ransacked 
from time immemririal. 1 gathered here and there some remains of 
[lottery, and even found one cih. .'till intact with vases and the skele- 
ton in place. There is no longer any douht that the.se sc-n are the 
tombs of the population whieh liveil in tlie fortified village of Mursia ; 
and there is no foundation for the opinion, often ex|iressed, that they 
Were housi-'. 

"At Cape Fram, 1 di'euvered a small lithie manufactory. Of the 
classic Co"Yi;.\. and mainly of its aeropolis. there exist important 
remains of walls on tlie liills called Pn.VERiF.ii.v and Sax Marco. 
These were measured. [>li(.)tographed, and inscrteil in a topogra[)hic 
■sketidi. Particular attention was given to the heaiitiful ci'terns hy 
which the city was 'n[,[>lied with water: an<l I also studied the little 
that is known of tlm neerojiuli. wliieh do not appear ever to have fur- 
ni'hed (dreek va-e^. 

■■ Near the lake I'alled /?((///() r/c//' , b-ip/o, I found a temjile, which 
had 1 H-en dc'troved a few months before, and I recovered some aivhaic 
terr.ieotta' of ])ure Bhemitie idiaiMcter. I 'tudied some small inhabited 
Centre*' in the i'land, ami also the coins ami gems that are frequently 
fouml here; hut on a‘-eount ol the bad weather I was unable to ex- 
plore the we't(.*rn li.ilf of the island. From all that 1 saw I became 
eonvineed that ( 'ossyr.i was never 1 lelleni/.ed Imt [ireserved itsSliemitie 
charaeter until the ijcriod of Poman occuiintion." — AX bSlJo, ji. 244. 

SYRACUSE. — EXPLORATIONS IN THE CHRISTIAN CATACOMBS OF 
SAN GIOVANNI. — Tliese e.itaeoiiibs bad been alreadv exploreil more 
than once, esiieeially by Cavidlari and Orsi in ISbd. Now. Pri.ifessor 
Orsi give' a rejjort < if bis own investigations there during 1894 from 
.lanuary to - 111110 . and he add' that a general [dan and stud v of the 
cataeomiis is being made by l)r Jo'e])b I*’iilirer of Munich, who lias 
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long been making a H])ecialty of tlie early-Christian cemeteries of the 
province of Syracuse. 

Orsi's recent investigation.s confirm the opinion that the burial took 
place with the head of the body toward the north or toward the west. 
This is proved not only by the position of the bodies themselves but 
by the pillows carved at the liottom of the trenche.<. The excej)tions 
are extremely rare and often depend on succe.ssive removals. Several 
times burials in mass in the same tomb were noted, a fact contrary to 
the spirit of the primitive church. There is no trace of embalming; 
this is symboliseil, however, by numerous glass vases [ilaced within 
and .^ometimes outside the trenches, which originally contained aro- 
matics with which the I'odies were asper-ed. As a further preventive 
of infection, all the trenches and the lornU wci'e clo.'ed with cements so 
perfect as to [irevent any exhalation. Father Marchi nute<. in Rome, 
deposits of bodies on lieds of quicklime: in Syracuse and in some 
small and very early Christian tombs there were found large basins of 
terracotta full of lime which must have been useil as a [lowerful dis- 
intectant ; in this catacomb of San Giovanni fragments of similar 
basins have been found. New and useful data came to light on the sale 
of tombs ( ayopao-lu). In Rome such sale' made lyv the fossors come to an 
end in the fifth century and are then assumed by the jiricst to whom 
each cemetery was confided. In Syrar-use. on the contrary, they con- 
tintu'd to take pla.cc between private individuals throughout the entire 
time during which the catacomhs were in use. 

^’ery little new material has been furnished in regard to the eliro- 
nology of the caTacomb. <)nly fivi' dated inscription' were found and 
these Were of the years d9'.), 4R>-11. 41t). 41.S and 4:14 y.’]. It was jire- 
cisely during the period afterConstantino and throiidi the wlio'c of the 
fifth century that the catacomhs were used liy the inhabitants of Syra- 
Cll^e, liut burials uui't have contimieil there e\ cn through the .sixth 
and seventh ccnturie~. becanse the thousands of bodies found there 
represent far more than five gener.itions. Thi.' grcatci' duration is 
shown also by the paleography, form and contents of the sepulchral 
inscrijitions many of which are ojiistogr.iphs. hclonring. that i' to say, 
first to a i-ertain tomb t'roin which, after many decades, they were 
removed to be used for others. These ebanges. destruetions and 
enlargements are ])roved also by many inseri]itions broken into jiieces 
and covered with liuu', and on rock altcrwards covered liy cement; by 
the overlaying of jilastcr with jiaintings of difi'erent ages, suhjeets and 
styles. It is dillieult to say at what jieriod burials ceased to take 
place ill San Giovanni, hut it would seem as if tliere were no inscriji- 
tions that coitld be witli certainty attributed to the eighth or ninth 
centuries However, during this time and later the catacombs con- 
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tinned to be fre(juentcd by pilgrims and by the natives as a place of 
worship and veneration. Of this fact there is. however, but little 
evidence, and this silence is attributed to the terrible devastation of 
the catacombs during the sixth and ninth centuries. This devastation 
was so great that we have n()w oidy the skeleton of the galleries which 
were originally rich with marble decorations and painting>, and of 
the chapels whi(dr were covered with mosaics; all these decorations — 
the altars, the carved and itainted inscriptions, the metal and glass 
lamps— disappeared in the devastations which began in the fifth cen- 
tury with the Vandals, continued under the Goths in 549, and reached 
their culmination during the incursions of the Saracens, which com- 
menced in 669 and continued in 705 and 749. It may even be that 
at this time the iconoclasts assisted in the work of destruction. Per- 
haps the greatest damage done by the Arabs was during the two 
sieges of 827 and 87 s ; at the close of this last siege the city was taken 
and sacked during two months, and the catacombs certainly sutfered 
irretrievably. 

Orsi’s report takes up the catacomb topographically, indicating at 
each ]ioint the discoveries made. He begins with the south section. In 
the first gallery was found an inscription of the third year pod. con-t. 
of Theodosius II, which would give the year 410 or 411 ; the whole 
floor of this gallery was occupied by a (prantity of broad rectangular 
trenches long ago uncovered and <lesi>oiled. In one of these were six 
skeletons of adults, three with their heads to the north and three to 
the south, besides two children. This abuse alreaily referred to was 
written against by Tertullian, and Pope Vigilius issued a decree 
against it in 537. In one of the sei>u!chral inscrijitions the name of 
the deceased— Eutichiane — is inclosed within a crown by the side of 
which stands a j)alm. This would lea<l one to believe that she suf- 
fered martyrdom, as a crown and a palm are the signs of martyrdom 
in the pre-Constantinian j)eriod. l>ut as this inscription can hardly 
be earlier than the beginning of the fourth century the question 
remains in doubt. In the second south gallery there is an inscription 
of a certain LurrilanK^ wliicli is one of the few Latin inscrijjtions that 
were found, all the reri being Greek ; the Latin is e.xtremely careless, 
not to say incorrect, and is dated in the year 418 and und(‘r the con- 
sulshiji of Honorius and Theudosiu-. .Another inscription found here 
is interesting not only becausi' it records the sale of a tomb, but because 
it gives, as the name of the principal person interested. Fdi.r the i>hyii- 
cirtii — the tlrst [ihysician of Syracuse mentioned in Christian inscrip- 
tions ; it is also intere-ting as mentioning the three witnes>os to the 
sale : their names are Peter, Marciaa and Mezius. In another inscrip- 
tion there is a peculiar confusion of Latin and Greek in the writing of 
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the epitaph of a man named Marea^s. In a rotonda — which is also the 
centre of this part of the catacomb and was decorated with paintings, 
monumental inscri[rtions and seuljitural decorations — there was found 
an inscription which is interesting for its form and content. It reads ; 
DOMNA FIDELISSIMA FEM MARINA SAP Mil PATRICI] 
TEODULI IN PACE D II KALL MART. The woman mentioned 
here was of important position; the wife of the jiatrician Theodulus. 
This rank of patrician shows that Theodulus must have occupied one 
of the highest positions at the Byzantine court, and might also have 
been Governor of Picil}’. The fourteenth gallery has a lunette which 
contains one of the few paintings that have been jireserved in this 
catacomb ; immediately below the arch are tlower.s, and in the lunette 
the Virgin is seated, facing the sjiectator, between two large red circles 
within which are two monograms. In the north section of the cata- 
comb there was found a little figure of a bull in alabaster e.Kecuted 
with great truthfulness and skill. In the third gallery there was found 
an inscription which was one of the most important ever found in any 
of the catacombs of Syracuse; 

'aacsanapo 

y KG POAOTTHC 
MNHMIONeNF 
yceiTIC KOTTOVO 
xeire p lUJNOCoe 
TTUJXHCeNePM 10 
NHHGYFATHPKE 
CA P loy 

’.We^ili'&pov xi 'Po3oV(;s firiji-UDy h-yi<s eV«rKo;roi' o ( ?) ycTrepi'turos o eVoj- 
'EpfjLLOinj QvyilTijp Kea-apiov. 

The meaning is clear; this tomb belonged to Alexander and lvhodo})e, 
and it existed near the tomb of Bishop Keperion, and was bought by 
Hermione. This fact has considerable topographic importance, because 
the short gallery where the in'Cription was found unites the second 
and third north galleries, and its east end is at a short distance mily 
from an important tomb of an unknown person which was illustrated 
by Orsi in the ,^'an'i for ISDd [pj>. 292-4). If this be nut the tomb of 
the bishoj). it is certain, however, that the entire gallery is occupied 
by a series of tombs belonging to distinguished persons and lamilies, 
so that in any case we can locate the bi.Miuji's toward the south end of 
the first and second north galleries. The name itself of the bishop 
was unknown in the early history of Syracuse, so that this mention 
of him acquires further importance. Orsi conjectures that the name 
Keperion or Ceperion is a corruption from Ciprian, and that we may 
have here the name of the deacon Cii)rian who in the period between 
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59o-597, in the time of Gre^rorv the Great, aovt-rued the projierty of 
the Roman ehureh in Sicily. At thi.- .-iame point was tuiiml an inter- 
esting inscription on the hack o'' a |•la.'^sie maihle shield surrounded 
bv a crown of laurel. The name of the deceased who was mentioned 
was G/o-Geoh. It is intere.sting to note that in another inscription 
found at this point the ]terson is said to be a native of Syria. Orsi 
remarks that the only previous example of an inscription mentioning 
the qnalitv of foreigner in the (h'Cease 1 I'crsun which had been thus 
far found, was one witli the name oi I’aul ot K[ihesus 

In this part of the catacomli there are a number of pagan cisterns 
which have been made use eif and turned into rotondas in the midst 
of and at the iuuetion of gallerie- ; it w.is convenient to make use of 
them as hic>i‘aari<i for the admission of light and air into the gallery. 
The so-called rcitonda of Antioch at this point i' a magnitii ent cin ular 
domical excavation which was originally sumptuously decorated with 
marbles and iiaintings; around it wa' a lieiieh which contained twelve 
sareoiihagi. At the western end of the g.illerv which Orsi calls the 
minor is a large well-illuminated eha pel or cc/n'cc/c/e which 

was originally decorated with iiaintiiigs and marble incrustations of 
which many re-iuiiants were fouml, im.ludiuga parapet. One of the 
arches wa- even ilecorated with mosaics.— Oii'i in AIS'. 1 iS9d, pp, 477-o21. 

FRANCE. 

THE HISTORY OF GAUL. — M. Heron de Villetbsse preseuteil to the 
.S'.l/’’, (May s, two iiieiuoii’' hy Professor ( t-no 1 IiiisctiFiCLri, of 
especial interest for the liistory of Gaul; they are extracts from the 
Sit'Ji. <1, ALikI. (/< /• of llerlin (section of philosophy and 

history). The fiv't is entitled Tiii'imji'iie' vikI dit i/AUiichi Wnndersuf/e : 
it Contains sonic valuable remarks on theorigiii ofthe iininigratious of 
the Gauls in upper Italy, and on the geographic names of the country 
which they deliiiitively occn|iied hetweeu the .\l[is and the Pb. The 
author has studied, with his usual critical ahilitv, all the literary 
texts relating to his theme. The second memoir, which is entitled Zur 
Gi (li’i Clii'lAi m Linfiid ti iiii lO rm' Cuil.Aii nti ii , touches unoil 

the questiuii, so frequently approached, ofthe introduction of Christian- 
ity into Gaul. His work ha.s hccn impartial and sincere. This im- 
portant dissertation will be read with the greatest interest, for in it the 
study of the monuments and inscriptions of Lyon, conihitied with that 
ofthe hagiographic documents, has once more furnisheil Professor 
Hirschfeld an occasion of showing to what point epigraphic and 
archteologic knowledge is indispensable to historians. 
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THE BLOOM OF FRENCH SCULPTURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES/ — The 
work of ]Jr. Voege is beyond all jn-aise. It is only about a year since 
it appeared, but it has already become, so to .'peuk, a classic, ami 
justly so, for it offers an almost complete series of information, most 
conscientiously firought together ami discussed, on a subject highly 
interesting to the greater number of arti'ts and aicha'ologists. 

The thesis is this: the grand portal of the Cathedral (jf Chartres, 
executed in 1143, is the cfuf iVieurre of the statuary of that ejioch and 
a jirototyjic of the beautiful portals with statues of the xiii century. 
But what is the origin of the Portal of Chartre.^ itself? It is the adap- 
tation to the northern style of the rich, sculiitural compositions ttith 
which the artists of Provence ornamented the column' of their cloisters, 
as at Saint-Troiihime of Arles and at -Moissac. and the jiiers of their 
p(trtals as also at Saint-Tro[>hime and at rsaint-( iilles, Provciice, 
which possessed many beautiful aiitiiiue fragments and sought to 
rei'ii'oduce them, had abate been atile as e.arly a' the tir-t half of the 
XU century to create a school of monumental statuary, which soon 
fell into decay, but the ell'ort' of whi< h luire their fruits, for the 
northern artists were insjiired by it and aila[.teil it to their own genius. 

This tliosi' is ]ires(..nted I'oreihly ami with an abundance of monu- 
ments; what alone is wanting is an obvious resemblance and a .sure 
chronology. De]irived of these two elements, tlie argument, however 
interesting and concise it may be. d(,)es not satisfy the critic. It would 
appear that the styles were more <litferent and the dates probably 
nearer to each other than the autlror tliinks ; and .some of his j uxta- 
[lositicins suggest no resemHance. The [iro[iortion. the style, the sub- 
jects are diverse : the statues of tsaint-Tropldme and of .Saim-( lilies are 
[ilaced between the columns, tho'C of Chartres against the columns ; 
and it is certain that the style of port.ils and of piers ornamented 
with long statues extended, towards the middle of the xri centuiy, 
throughout entire Frani’e — from Autmi and Vezelay to Saint-tieorges- 
de-Boscherville or 13Iois,sac; from Arles and S.iint-Cilles as far as Saint 
Etienne de Corbie f.Somme), llomiccourt, aiul ( 'a[ipelle-I’>rouck i Xord). 

As to the origin of moimmental statuary. I slmuld look lor it rather 
in the region of Auvergne which, from the beginning of the .vii century 
at least, furnished a great mimhcr of hcautii'ul figured capitals :,Saint- 
Nectaire, Issoire, Orcival, Mozac) wliere the study of antiquity is evi- 
dent. and wliicli previous to the construetiou of the portal of .^aint- 
Troi)hime had a[)plied .statuary to the decoration of the [)iers of the 
portal at Xotre-Dame-du-Port of Clermont. These are I'acts which 

^ VoEGE (Dr. Wilhelm). Die Anfnnge des moinuyienialen StiU's u/i Mittelalfer, 
eine Untersuchung uber die erste BLuiezeit Jrayizovschei' Plastik. Strasbouig, Ileitz. 
1894, pp. xxi-376. 58 vignettes and a photographic plate. 
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Dr. Wicge appears not to liave remarked, but, even should his con- 
clusions be rejected, his book will remain precious for the quantity 
and the scientific value of the researches which it contains. — C. Enlart, 
in R(_\ 1895. No. 4U. 

AGEN-'AGINNUM (near). — A farmer in thecommune of Hautefague, 
while digiring in a field, brought to light an inscribed altar of white 
marble, dating from the second century. The inscription appears to 
demonstrate that Agen was already called Aginnttm at that early date. 
The most ancient monument of the local history of Agen had hitherto 
been a milestone of the fourth century in the Museum of Agen — 
iAlC, 1895. p. 447. 

AMIENS. — The ancient church of the Franciscans was demolished 
in 1889. There was found under the choir of this church of the xiv 
century a subterraneait passage, which must have been a sounding 
vault for developing the sonority of the church, like that at the 
cathoilral of Noyon. They found numerous inscri])tions and ejiitaphs, 
two piscines, some glazed tiles, ointment-pots, some beautiful frag- 
ments of tomb-stones. From under the substructure they took out 
fragments of (.iallo-Homan ceramics. — RAC. 1895. p. IbO. 

BOURBON-L’ARCHAMBAULT 'allier'. — The remains of a Fiomaii 
teini)le have lieen discovered at this ancient bathing-place. Around 
this tcniiile have l.iceii Ibund superb mosaics in ge(.)metric designs in 
white lime-stone and black ,'chi>t from Buxicrcs-les-Mines. The frag- 
ments of column', of vases, and some coins of the first empire have also 
been brought to light. The mosaics are still to be seen and are very 
well preserved. — .447. 1895. ]i. 1.'.18. 

CHAMBERY. — BRONZE STATUETTE.— The Museitm of Chambery 
liossesse.^ a lironze statuette found in 1861 near the village of D(;trier 
(Savoy J. It is 15 cm. high and set upon a round base also of lironze. 
It rcpre.sents .\phrodite as a young girl. She holds in her right hand 
a long tress of hair which falls over the shouhler upon her lireast. The 
left hand rests upon tier thigh. The exjjre.s.sion of the face is still 
youthtul, but the entire movement ot the body is harmonious. The 
series of monuments to which the statuette belongs is well known. 
It is an .Viihroditc Anadyumene such as Apelles painted in his cel- 
ebrated painting at Kos. This was a frequent theme in Hellenistic 
art; jiaintings. marbles, bronzes, terracottas, engraved stones repro- 
duced it. Bernoulli has distinguished the variants and successive 
transformations. To one of these classes belongs this statuette, namely, 
that in which .V]ihrodite is represented holding some toilet attribute. 
In the present case, however, she seems to have laid aside the mirror 
and to be engaged in dreamy retlection upon her beauty. It may be 
most closely paralleled by a bronze statuette in the museum at Dres- 
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den, published by Furtwaeiigler ( Meisterirerke der griech. Plastik, fig. 
122, p. 622). An inedited bronze in the Museum of the Louvre 
(Longjjerier, Xatice d<:« hronzes ont. du Mus. Lourre, Xo. 1-30) forms the 
la.'t link in this series. Though to be referred to the Helleni.stic period, 
it may be regarded as a di.stant reflection of the style of Praxiteles. — 
J. DEL-AMABKr: in BA,, 189-5. j>. 2.86; pi. ix, x. 

ESMANS 'Seine-et-Marne'. — While M. Pastel, proprietor of the domain 
of Esmans. was making a new road across his property, the workmen 
uncovered enormous blocks of stone fastened together with bars of 
iron and presenting the character of Roman construction. On clearing 
away a mound at a little distance, two other blocks were found still 
larger measuring 2 in. in length; besiile these, they discovered numer- 
ous pieces of money, axes, vases and different objects, also some 
skeletons, one of wliich measured 2.33 m. — cLl/, 18',».5. ji. 1.39. 

MAGNEBAL iHautefagei. — NITIOBRIGIAN INSCRIPTION OF THE 
FIRST CENTURY. — ]\I. Mowat coniiiuinicatcd to the .8dE(-Ju]y 17, ‘95), 
on behalf of M. Thulix, an inscription which had just been brought to 
his notice liy M. Ache, mayor of I,aroiiue-Tinibaut (Lot-et-Garonne). 
M. Mowat showed a sriueeze and a design of the inscrijition. The 
inonuiiient Consists of a cpiadrilateral base of white marble, and the 
age of the inscription can hardly be later than tlie first century. This 
inscription Constitutes the most ancient ejiigraphic document concern- 
ing the people whom Caesar. Strabo and Ptolemy liave made known 
to us under the name of Nitiobriges. altered into Antobroges by the 
copyists of Pliny, and Xiliohroujc-A by that of the Table of Peutinger. 
It is besides a material witness to the fact that the site of this monu- 
ment wa> on the territory iif a people who had been jvilitically organ- 
ized into a city since the first century, with a local senate at it^ head 
Ordo decvrinnuiii. The name of diie of its princi]ial magistrates, the 
edile M. CL.\rnn> S!:vei!L>. mu.'t be added to the municipal tables of 
Gaul. The inscritition reads; Xtnni. ini) Augt ".gi i, J/, Cl{<iiidin^) Stccrus. 
aeiJilig, pennisii a) ordini.-~ n ivilati---) Kutiohrign ni). d{i) s(iia') p(fe!oii«) 
■pin.^uiA: "To the divinity of the emperor. Marcus Claudius Severus, 
the edile, with. the permission of the Order (of the decurions) of the 
city of the Nitiobriges. has erected thi< monunient at his expiense.’’ 

MUIDS. — GALLO-ROMAN AND MEROVINGIAN CEMETERIES. — At the 
March 6, ’9-5 sitting of the .8717-’, M. Adrien Blancliet read a communi- 
cation from 51. 1.. CoNTiL with regard to the antique I'ciiictery of fluids 
(Eure) from which we extract the following: “iliiids is a commune 
in the arrondi^semeut of Loiiviers, situatc<l on the road which leads 
from this city to the Andelys ; it is built along the borders of the Seine. 
This situation had attracted, from the time of the Romans, a j)opiila- 
tion traces of which are to be found on various points of this region. 
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‘■At the beginning of 181)4. an inspection of the hnuian l.iones and 
broken [)ottery which were ~cattered over the soil nn the site ot the 
^tation of Muids showed that an important cemetery of the Merovin- 
gian [leriod had exi.sted at this j)oint. l'erniis.--ion to excavate was 
granted, but, after the work had lasted for three days, it was stopi)ed 
by the administration. 

■■ GiiUo-Rjiikiii C( lilt fer;/. — <4n the we-t of the INlerovineian cemetery 
of which we have been speaking there have been found a certain num- 
ber of Homan objects: a large nJln. various vase-; jiins of bone and of 
bronze : bronze liasiit' with scalloped edges, which probably contained 
alkaline .substances, for the metal was colored blue; the diameter of 
thc'C basins is 2Mo mm. The greater part of the burials were by 
inhumation ; they were found at a much greater depth than the 
Merovingian sei)ulturcs, that i' to say. on a level nith the i’i)ad and 
almost facing the chateau of Muids. A fragment of frieze in soft .-lone, 
a large stone ornamented with a moulding, and other limestone frag- 
ments 'Uguested the [ircsciice of a i>agan temple at this [>oint : also a 
number of denarii and iptiiiarii of Constantine the C-rreat. 

" Miroditoldn or Ijiirharou.^ (Amttt rtj. — Immediately by the side of the 
Roman remains, and even on tt'iji of them, on both 'ides of the road 
from Daubeuf. were found a number of sarcophagi of soft limestone, 
grou[iod by tlirecs and lour' to the number of a dozen . the covers, 
often broken, were flat and the angles sometimes droo[)ing. Among 
them was the eollin of an infant. 

" Numerott' liurials had Vieen made atinttu’vals but the real Merov- 
ingian cemetery tvas found l.ietween the station and the road from 
Daubeuf We obscrveil at this poiitt about twenty-two rows of forty 
tombs, forming an cnurahh of abeutt 9t)0 inhumations. The bodies 
rejiosed in the earth ; they were sometimes surrounded fiy a chamlier 
of plaster, but oftener by a row of bhjcks of limestone. In the tombs 
were found object.s in iron, bronzes, glassware, [lottery. 

“ Iron It'll re. — The arms consisted ot battle-a.xe.s, javelins, a sort of large 
arrow, ■'icranifisfixes. knives ot vari'ms forms. As being unique, we will 
cite a large bill-hook, a jitii.gnard, a very tle.xible sabye, two [lairs ot 
shears, clasps, [dates of a sword-belt, also two buckles. 

ifi'Oiircs. The bronzes tound were not decorated, circular plates, 
round balls, a luickle, six ,'mall slcmler rings, scx'eral heavv rings, one 
■with a large stone, having three signs, ditlicult to decipher, a button, 
a fibula, pincers, nails. 

Ulastiii ti re. The most interesting jiart ot the scjiulchral furniture 
vvas the glassware, which was distinguished tor the variety and rich- 
ness ot its tfjrms. Twenty pieces were intai’t, and as many as tiftcen 
At ere broken. The glassware was found at the head while the pottery 
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was at the fei't. ' I ' 'i'lie heautil'ul jiiece i> a loiii: lontless horn, 

a sort of vase 2n ciii, in liei^ht; it n-sciiililo' <ino wliioli has heen 
rlescribeil by 31. de Itaye in bis Analo-Saxun tombs ; ( 4) another and 
smaller footless horn: (3; vai'ioiis footless .aoblets 7 eni hiirh. reealliii;i 
somewhat, by their forms, the bronze a,ue— vases similar to these have 
been found at various points in France and England : (4i number of 
cups; (."Dinany small decanters: i (3) large 'inalc black anil yi How 
beads: {7} a bead bracelet or necklace; ■ .s i an car-ring, etc. 

" Pdthi'l/. — ol' the vases w:i' liaht and line. 'Oiuetinies 
blackened Ijy lire or by black lead, '■onietimcs red. 'Oiuetimes yellow- 
ish or white. The light-colored vase' lorincd Italf of the 'ptcimeris : 
they were never decorated, while those with tlm grav or black tint 
were more carefully modelled and cirnaineiited with desiaiis. sitch as 
horizontal fillets either sunk or in rdiel. motddnigs and patterns 
formed of chevron', teeth, de., simple vertii, al or parallel line', rowc 
of round or .'ijuare points, ''e. The usual form is that ul a eu}i. the 
opening generally ecirresi oiiiling ahout to the height. Some va'i s arc 
of other forms, and have handles <,>r beak' : tliere wa- even found a 
hihn-uii with a s[>otit more elongated than on the Homan Inh, rvn^. 

" From the vicinity of the Gallo-Roimm tomb., ibr inhumation, tiic 
irrescnce of coins of Constantine, the ahundance of glassware, of vases 
■with handle-; and 1 eaks. of the from the heauty and purity 

of the ceramics, from the elongated form of the p'lvelin'. from the 
circular ornaments with ;i central point wliich decor, ite the hn.inzc 
ohjeets, in a word, from nil the'C det.uls 'We may i onclude tliat a part 
of the jM.ipulation who buried their dead oii the west was Ltallo-lli.iman 
and wiait back to the iv cent,, hut that the ai'catcr part ot' the per'oii' 
were buried at the end of tlie < hdlo-Roman period and dnrina tire 
c]iOch t)f the invasions, that i' to say. in the v and \ i cent'." 

NANCY. — The arclneologieal society <‘>f T.orr.dne lui' lu-en makiua 
e.xcavations in the new quarter of the city of Xauey which have led tc 
the diseovei'\m)f an ancient meropoli'. It eout. lined about 'cventy 
tombs of warriors, women and children, having at their feet vases or 
coarse pottery : also various objects, eoiii'. seissor-;. bronze jiineers for 
removing hair, ,\ fibula of silver, glassware, dc. There were also tbund 
Merovingian arms of the vi century, jewels, and the usual objects ii: 
liottery and bronze. — RAC, ISO-”), p. H-'ii). 

NANTES. — At .S-\iNT SiMri.iK-N in the diocese of Nantes. ujion the 
site of the jiresent ehureh of that diocese, have been found the remains 
of an ancient Pagan edifice which was probably jiartly destroyed ir. 
the year llTU a.d. The excavations undertaken in this church have 
brought to liglil numerous stone coffins with a variety of ornamenta- 
tion, some crosses, and jiarts of vestments. — .14/, 1S95, jr. 13S. 
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NOYON.— THE EVANGELARIUM OF THE ABBEY OF MORIENVAL.— 
This evannelarv, wliit-li is now pro'-erved in the Cathedral of Xoyon, is 
known as a inanuseriiit of the Carlovinydan period. It is not, how- 
ever. to the manU'Oript itself but to its binding that our attention is 
here directed. On tlie principal 'ide the cover has a traniework ot 
ivory exhibiting a ] eeiiliar braided nriianuiit which is narrower at 
the top and at the Ijase than on the two sides of the cover. In the 
centre is a jilaipre of bone crudely ornamented, having a border ot its 
own of I'ough leaf-work Into thi- pkuiue were inserted five ivory 
reliefs, three of winch .-till remain. The central one rejiresents the 
Cniotiyiiiii. a saint and an apo.stle. There are also four circular cavities 
in which were dejio^ited relics. The inscrijjtion.s carved on the inter- 
spaces read as tollows : RELIQVIE DE LIGNO PARADISI 
E T D E S E P V L C R 0 D o / N 1 : RELIQVIE D E S<i nCtO 
MARCELLO MART/R, ET[dc] SucCtO CASTORI 
MARt;/'c + ' DE So,-, CfO CAL VAR 10, [D]E Sancto 
CARILEFFO: [ D E S A N C T 0 S I M P] L I C I A N 0 ; — [DE] 
SanCf ij S E R 0 T I N 0 . The other si<le of the cover has a similar 
border of ivory surrounding a central plaque of l.'one in which were 
also inserted four ivory reliefs, the central one representing Christ 
giving the key to St. Peter and a parchment 'Croll to St. Paul. On the 
four sides of tliis are the symbols of the four evangelists around which 
are inscribed iucorrectlv the well-known lines of Juvencus as follows: 

mat/mc.s hic residen.s nomine,,, GENERALITER 
IMPLET’ MARc,.^ VT ALTA F,-eMIT VOX PER DESERTA 
LEONIS IVRA SACERDOTII TENET LVCAS ORA 
t.s/c) IVVENCI: MORE VOLANS AQVILAE VERBO 
PETIT ASTRA lOHANe^: KARLVS IMPc, -ator AVG,/sfi(s; 
XR I STI AN A R EL I G 10 L 0 T A R I V S I M P, 1 o,’ kyQustu-i. 
At th,' to[i and at the base were inserted tw,.i coins, one of which is a 
penny of the time of the emperor Charlemagne and the other of 
Lothair. These covers, the ornamentation of which corresponds in 
style with a few well-known ecclesiastical objects, may lie assigned to 
the latter half of the tenth century. — E. AIolinier in MMAI. lS9d, 
pp. dlb-oq. 

OISSEAU.— At the .-itting of Feb. 27, ‘b.',. of the SAF, AI. Palibe H. 
Thedenat gave, from an account, jatblished by ]\L P. Le Yayee in 
L' Guest litt( I'll ire el uiiiAique, some particulars with i^egard to the exca- 
vation.s carried on among the Roman ruin.s of Oisiciu-le-Pdlt (Sarthe). 
There have l.ieen discovered a number eif imjiortant monuments: (1) 
an edilice ot rectangular form divided into several rooms of verv 
varied dimensions : the work of clearing out is not yet finished, but 
one can already form an opinion of its va.st dimensions : (2) a theatre 
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22 m. in diameter, considerable remains of which still exist: f-lj a 
temi)le, the cdia of which, measurino; 12 m. on all its faces, is the only 
ruin still left standing: ('4) baths which were supplied by an aijueduct. 

Around these liuildings a consiilerable si)ace is covered with suli- 
struetures, among «hieh were found fragment-> of antiquities in great 
nunrbers and of all kinds. 

PARIS. — CATALOGUES OF THE BRONZES OF THE BIBLIOTHEQUE 
AND OF THE VASES OF THE LOUVRE. — The catalogue of the bronzes of 
the Bibliiithltjue natinnali’, publislied l)y MM. Kai’.klon and Hlaxchet. 
Ijrings before scholars a rich series of <)lijects some of which are of 
capital importance for the history of (dreek art and for the archa-ology 
of k’rance. The collection of lu’onzes of the BiblinflitijUt is not merely 
descril.ied with all the erudition which one miglit exi>eet from these 
two authors : it is truly puldished. for. fallowing the method wlrieh is 
at present used for all scientitic catalogues, the text i> abundantly 
illustrated. M'e find at tlie same time, in tin? l»eautiful volume, the 
commentary, the liililiogra})hy, and tlie reproduction of each monu- 
ment. M. Edmoxd Pottier is preparing an illustrated (.atalogueof 
the antique vases of the Louvre which will 'crve as a 'cientitic and 
indi'iiensable complement to his recent volume, where, under ;i modest 
form and title, he has written with 'O much science and taste, for the 
visitors to the galleries of the Louvre, a \ eritabl«- history of the origin 
of keramie industry iit Greece. — Itiiidu^ AJUL. Jan.-Feb , 
l>>9t). p. 102. 

CLUNY MUSEUM. — The director of the Museum has acquired an 
im])ortant monument of gold-work and T.imoges-euamel of the begin- 
ning of the xiii century. It is a reliriuary containing the relics of 
saint Valere. the [latron of Limoges. It is in copjier-gilt, and meas- 
ures 20 cm. high by d-j cm. wide. The saint, clad iit a elo-e garment 
adorned at the wrists and about the neck with chased stones ol red 
and green, and over all a mantle which cover' her from the shoulders 
down, is seated upon a throne. She is beheaded and hold' her head 
in her hands. This head is opoe-sst and charmingly carved. The 
saint is seated U])On a throne which bears in red enamel the letters S'. 
L. (Sdiictii Vdleriif) and is richly carved and ailorned in I'uamels ot 
black and red. — (7.1, ISIT). p. 2(v>. 

The Tiiptych of St. Sanljj'ur. — The beautiful trii>tych v hich E. .Hai.i.io 
]) ublishes in the MMAf (18‘.tb, pp. 227-'l-!) i-^ oiu- ot the r/e/.s-d mirre 
of the French ivory-carvers of the .xiv century. The subjects figured 
are arranged in two horizontal bands the u])i>ermost ol which re])re- 
sents Christ bearimj his Cmss^ the Cmrifixion ami the Depn'ifwn. On 
the lower band are represented the Aduriilinn if the Mai/i. the 1 irgia 
and Child bettveen two candelabra-bearing angels, and the Prcsento- 
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:ioa. Tliij triptych i- reiiiarkahle fur tin- refiiieil character of the 
Sculptures, which exhibit noble fi”ures. wcll-arrain;ed draperic', and 
no small knowledge of anatomy. Distinct tracer of painting still 
remain. This triptych wa' in the K.xpusition of 1S,S‘J. and has since 
iiecn added to the Clnny iMuseum. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE. — A FOUR-FACED BRONZE STATUETTE 
OF MERCURY-— At the Feb. tj. '95 sitting of the SAF. M. Adrikn 
Bi.an( Hirr made the following communication: "Among the bronze' 
of the ftppermann collection now jn-eserved in the department of the 
merlals and antiijuitie- at the JliUiothhjne n<dwii<de, there is a curious 
'tatuette of Mercury which merits a description. The god is standing, 
and has a head with four faces : the front face is beardless and sur- 
mriunted by two wing': the two faces placed above the shoulders are 
bearded, and the fai e at the back i' beardles.'. Otherwise, the statuette 
doe' not dittev from the other figurines of Mercury. In the right hand, 
which is thrust forward, the god hold' a purse: the left hand held a 
caduceus which has disap|iearcd. Thi' bronze, found at Bordeaux, 
measures 9-) mm. in height, ami is rude in style. The ancient lexico- 
grajihers mention a f(.)ur-headed Hermes, the work of Telc'archides. 
which existed in the Keramichos at Athens. It was probably the 
boundary of a i ros'Way. and it is evident that we must not seek in 
thi' Oreek wi.irk the ]irototype of the rude Gallo-Roman statuette. 
But the type of the tour-faced -Mercury, could it not have originated 
in tlgi land where the statuette of Autun was discovered, as well as 
many other threc-headed ligurc'? M. Roiiert Mowat has coii'idered 
certain three-hea<lcd monuments as rude representation' of .Janus 
• luadrifroii'. ol which the posterior head had been left incomidete on 
account of till' ile'fination of the monuments i R. Mowat. Abf/Vc (p/- 
'ji'iijihiijiK ill (liiii'.sr^ iiiifiijiiitt^. p, 44). This theory might applv 

to tho'c monument' which corrc.'iiouded to the //o laot' and the tc, ao’/o' 
jilaced at the cro.ssways in Greece and at Rome. 

LOUVRE MUSEUM. — On the <‘iehth of -July wa' inaugurated the hall 
<4 antiiiuit'.c' from North Africa The new hall is situated at the 
foot of the Duru 'taircasi'. \ihi<-h lead' to the AV/c from damothrai’C. 
The monument' which are e.xhibited in it come from the various 
regions ol XoUh .Mrica : Cyreiiaica. Tripoli, Tunisia, Algeria and 
Marocco There i' a 'Ummarized catalogue of the antique marbles. 
Iho .\tiicaii hall, in particular, with its annexes, is given more than 
4->U number.', with a lu’ict dc'cription accomjianving each one, indi- 
cating its provenance and how it was obtained. The greater part of 
these monument' an- the rc'ult of arclueological missions. The gal- 
lery contain' a large number of fine and most interesting mosaics. — 
}!A('. Is'.i'i. p. I. 
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SILVER VASE FROM TELLO — The Sultun has presented to the Louvre 
the tamous silver vase of Tello. which was found by M. de Sarzec in 
1N88. on the site of the ancient Shirjiurla. and then jjassed to the 
Turkish government in accordance with the conditions of the excava- 
tions. This vase is believed to be one of the oldest surviving examples 
of engraving u])on metal. — Acad.. IMarch 14. '9(i. 

PARIS iNEARi.— MUSEUM OF ST. GERMAIN.— At a sitting of the AIBL 
(ilarch S*’9d). M. Heron de Yillefosse presente<l a silver patera 
ornamented with interesting basreliefs which had been given to the 
Museum of Baint-dermain by M. Xobleniaire. It was found near 
Aigueblanehe in Savoie together with another similar patera. The 
decoration of the handle is very remarkable ; it is an extremely inter- 
esting specimen of Alexandrine art. Among the basreliefs are Bacchic 
masks. ring-])aroi[uets. a naked child, small Hermae in a grotto, a 
syrinx, a piiietree, etc. ; all these disposed with much grace and origi- 
nality. These basreliefs are executed with delicacy and relieved with 
gilding. The two paterae, when they were first discovered, were lying 
one inside the other. This find brings to mind the one made in ISfi-i 
in the 1111006, between Arles and Tarescon, where two decorated silver 
paterae of similar form were di.'covered : these are now preserved in 
the Museum of Avignon. — R.l. .June, 'li5. 

PERICUEUX.— ROMAN REMAINS. — M. Heron de Villefosse pre- 
sented to the SAF. I, -Viiril Id, I.f)), in the name of his colleague the 
Marepiis de Fayolle. a ]>ainphlet entitled Foudle^ de la tour de Vc-sone. 
Ini})ortant works executed at Perigueux, in the course of this year, 
around the tower of Vesone. for the establi-bment of an arelueological 
square, have brought to light the remains of ancient constructions 
which belong to the edifice to which the tower was attached. Accord- 
ing to the archa'Ologists of the region, this edifice was the eella of a 
temple consecrated to the tutelary goddess of Vesone. Whatever these 
ruins may be found to be. they constitute one of the most imi)ortant 
remains of Homan civilization in Gaul. 

POMMIERS lAiSNEi. — The excavations at Pommiers have disclo>ed a 
necrojiolis containing about three hundred tombs which must have 
belonged to the [leriod from the seventh to the fourteenth century. The 
numerous sarcophagi api)ear to have been broken open and iiillaged. 
Some buckles of steel inlaid with silver, some money, and one vase 
were fouml. The entire collection is without value, exeei)t to local 
history. — AM. ISfio, p. PIT. 

REIMS.— Xlll-CENTURY FRESCO DESTROYED.— At the sitting of the 
Cuiniti drs iravau.c (Dec. Id, Mo), M. Eugene Miintz read a communica- 
tion from M. Jad.akt with regard to a fresco of the .xiii century 
l)reserved in the charter-house of the Cathedral of Reims : This 
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l^ainting discovered in 1850 has just been destroyed in the course of 
the restoration of the facade of the north portal. Happily M. Jadart 
was able to have a photograph taken of it before its destruction, and 
this photograph shows, without doubt, that it was a work of the xiii 
century. The scene is very interesting ; it contains three persons ; one 
occupied in writing a charter; the second in receiving this charter; the 
third in placing it in an edicule. — BACT. 1885. p. cix. 

SAINT NICOLAS (Waes).— In the course of the restoraticms at pres- 
ent being made upon the earliest church of St. Nicolas, they have 
removed the layers of plaster which covered the first six columns of 
the great nave and have brought to light some tine frescoes which 
a 2 t])ear to date from the xiv century. Each fresco appi>ars to repre- 
sent an apostle. The figures are of natural size, and the colors are 
still very bright, although they have suffered from the bed of cement 
under which they have been hidden. — ii.lt'. 1895, pp. 185-86. 

SAINT-PAUL-TROIS-CHATEAUX (Drome). — In constructing the 
railway from Nyons to Pierre-latte and the southern precinct of the 
town of Saint-Paul-Trois-Chfitcaux, there was discovered at the depth 
of 2.50 ni., and under a mass of ashes, the remains of a Gallo-Roman 
city apparently 50(.) met. in extent. Various objects were brought to 
light, notably a mosaic in geometric de.signs. 9 m. long and 5 m. wide ; 
a pavement in black and white marble ; the shafts of coluimrs : capitals 
of soft stone; cijar.<e Roman tiles four or five cent, thick ; amphorae; 
many beautiful specimens of pottery; curious basreliefs; etc. Accord- 
ing to the Al.ibe Roulonmy, this city dates back to an early period 
and is of very considerable importance. — EAC\ 1895, p. 351. 

SAINT-PONS DE THOMIERES iHerault).— The abbey church here 
is a type of the less known fortified churches of the xii century in the 
south of France. The north and northwe.st portion^ of the church 
serving as the enclosure of the monastery were the only parts fortified 
and they appe;ir to have belonged to the einl of the xii century. The 
fortification has two stories; On the first, a circular gallery com- 
municating with the interior by means of loopholes opening upon the 
triiorium ; on the second, another gallery, also circular, is sustained on 
the exterior by a great arcmlc resting on pilasters. Eiich arch is i)ierced 
above with machicolations for defence. Four square towers, of which 
three remained until the tumbles of loPT, raised to the height of the 
roof, and a well which is still to Ijc seen in the interior of the church, 
complete the system ol defence. ()iie notices on some stones of 
the east and south facades, constructed in 1(16 from material which 
was once a part of the old choir (14.)()), certain signs and figures 
known as masons marks. M ithout discussing the origin, age or the 
meaning of these marks, we observe that they are like some found at 
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Agcle, Aigues-Mortes and at Roryan upon moiiunients con:<tracted at 
different ejioclis, and that some correspond exactly with a great num- 
ber of signs affixed to the minutes of the notaries of Saint-Pons f from 
1530-1540) by the illiterate of certain professions. — J. S.VHUc, AM. 
1895, p. 124. 

SAINT-QUENTIN iAisnei.— A FIND OF ANCIENT COINS.— In demol- 
ishing a sixteenth-century house a laborer struck with his pick a vase 
of reddish clay, and uixm examination the contents wiax* found to 
consist of 494 coins dating from the second half of the fifteenth century 
and the first years of the sixteenth. Tlie coins are l)Oth foreign and 
domestic; some of them artistically executed. This is the fourth 
find of this kind made at Saint-<iuentin during the last ten year.-. — 
Ad/, 1895, p. 136. 

SENS=ACENDICUM. — The re.storation has been begun of a monu- 
ment built by the Romans in the town which was destroyed at the 
end of the third century for the reconstruction of opf/idum Si noiium 
which the Emperor Julian found so fortunately ])laced to check the 
violence of invaders from l)eyond the Rhine. The walls of this oppidiim 
were almost entirely demolished in the course of the [iresent century, 
and have furnished hundreds of the carved stones which to-day com- 
pose the Gallo-Roman museum of Sens. M. Julliot has chosen twenty- 
six of these stones and has drawn them to the scale of one-tenth. By 
the aid of these drawings he has been ably to reconstruct a facade pre- 
senting four windows, 3 m. broad and 4 m. high. The bays of these 
windows are framed in rich mouldings. They are crowned by(iuadrigas 
drawn by sea-horses. Their lower portions are decorated with bas- 
reliefs rejiresentiiig scenes from the baths, and others which are episodes 
taken from the wars of the giants and the gods. These rich windows 
are separated from one anotlier by half-engaged columns, the shafts of 
which are entirely covered with vines and liranches loaded with leaves 
and fruit. In some of them children arc displayed anil various kinds 
of animals and birds. These windows have their bays strengthened 
by iron bars spaced at 13 cm apart. The fayade probably rested upon 
a foundation, and each window must have been crowned by a trian- 
gular pediment supporting the quailriga. To what monument is this 
splendid fayade attributed? It is probably that which belonged to 
the baths which certainly existed in the Roman Agendicum, where 
an a([ueduct 15 kilometres long has been found, and an inscrijition 
recalling the rebuilding by Hadrian and Trajan of porticoes, and 
the distribution of baths and oil to the peoiile of both sexes on the 
day of the inauguration of these porticoes and ambulatories. With 
the aid of recent discoveries the Latin inscri])tion found at Sens 
belonging to the edifice built in honor of Cains Caesar, son of Agrijipa 
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adopted by Augustus, has been completed. His titles are enumerated 
in this inscription ; C. CAESARI AVGVSTI F | DIVI 
NEPOTI PONTIFICI 1 COS. IMP. PRINCIPI j 
IVVENTVTIS i CIVITAS SENONVM.— -Tri.i.u n. AM. 
1S95. p. 125. 

SPAIN. 

AN DALOUSI A. —PHOENICIAN NECROPOLI.— M. Clermont-Ganneau 
read before the AIBL (May 8. '96j a paper by M. lie L.aioue (former 
consul at Cadiz) upon the Phu-nician neeropoli in Andalousia. The 
first excavations go l.iack to 1887, when were uncovered three tombs 
juxtaposed, formed of large slabs solidly ]ilai;ed. two of which con- 
tained bones, fragments of bronze, a bone collar, a gold ring with an 
agate on which is engraved a personage in oriental style. The third 
tomb contained a raagniticent marble sarcophagus of the type called 
anthropoid, the cover of which, sculptured in high-relief. re 2 :iresents a 
man with thick hair, long and curling beard, who is robed in a tunic 
falling to his bare feet. The left arm is folded upon the breast and 
the hand holds some fruit; the right arm is extended and close to the 
body : M. de Laigue supposes that the right hand held a laurel crown 
[lainted green, traces of which were still to he seen before the washing 
to which the monument wa-^ subjected. This sarcophagus must be of 
Phietiician origin and it may be considereil as an authentic [iroof of 
the occupation of blades by the Phrenicians. In .January, ISVll, some 
earthworks undertaken upon another pi)int led to the discovery of 
another necro-|iolis containina ?ixty tomVis exactly like the pre- 
ceding. Finally, in 1894. there was discovered on the side of the 
<-onvent of Regia ;i grou]! of tombs identical with those of Cadiz. 
Among the nionuinents which Were found in them we call attention 
to an intaalio with a symbolic Egy|)tian representation ; a bronze 
statuette of Osiris: three ornaments, }iartly gold, and partly bronze, in 
the form of cylinders, surmounted resiiectively by a liondiead, a hawk- 
head and a ram-head. — Ii(J. Is9(), Xo. 21. 

CHIPIONA — PHCENICO-PUNIC NECROPOLIS.— At the June 12, '95, 
sitting ot the .8.1 /•’. 51. 8anjuel Berger read a note from 51, he Lau.ue, 
on a Phn'iiico-Punic necropolis discovered at t'hipiona. on the hav of 
Cadiz. The following are the circumstances under which this dis- 
covery wa- made: During tlie winter, a nuniher of frightful and 
uniirci edented storms devastated the coast of Andalusia and uncov- 
ered a serried line of tombs near the famous eouvent of Regia (a 
dependent of Chipiona and not far from Rota). The material of the 
tombs is airdnilillOj a stone which is common in that country. The. 
number of flagstone' employed was generally five, dis]iused as usual 
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ill the form of an a{jibe or small cistern. The.se flagstones have been 
displaced so as to remove them from the danger of further risings 
of the sea. Some of the tombs are finished with masonry, which 
apijjears to indicate a relatively recent ]ieriod. Finally, one of these 
tombs is so carefully polished on the outside that it would ajipear to 
have lieen jirejiared for receiving a coating or jiainting wliich. if they 
ever existed, have now entirely disappeared. The alignment of all 
these mortuary receptacles is rigorously geometric, and (as usual) the 
feet of the defunct are turned toward the east : however, either by 
design, or rather by disjilacements during the long e.xteiit of time, the 
heads seem slightly inclined toward the north. There were no vestiges 
of either SC] lulchral furniture or jewels, as at Cadiz. 

BELGIUM. 

ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN AND FLEMISH ARTISTS IN ITALY. — M. 
Mr.vTZ jiublishes in the ii.-lC (ISho. pp. I'Jl-Gj. a paper on iniintings 
of Rogier van der Weyden at Milan and Florence, his portraits of 
Sforza and the Medici family, adding some notes on Flemish and Ger- 
man artists who worked in Italy during the fifteenth century. It was 
already kno\vn that this great Flemish artist undertook a journey to 
Italy in 1449-5U and was received with the greatest honors by artists 
and princes. lie received >pecial hospitality at Ferrai’a and at Rome, 
and in the first of these cities he worked under Lionel of E.-te. The 
two jiaintings that are especially analyzed in this article are his Cruci- 
fixion now in the Museum of Brussels, and the Virf/in irith Thmor-^ now 
in the IMuseum of Frankfort, both of which were executed in connec- 
tion with the painter's sojourn at Milan and Florence. The Brussels 
painting was formerly in the Zambeccari collection at Bologna. The 
attribution of the Criirlti.rinii to Rogier has been contested by such 
critics as Hymans and Fetis. In the lower jiart of the painting are 
three kneeling figures of donors — Francesco Sforza, hi> wife Bianca 
Visconti, and his son Galeazzo Maria. A study of the nortraits ^hows 
that the portrait of Francesco Sforza wa^ executed at about the same 
time as the medal of him by Pisanello executed in 1447, and this date 
corres{)onds with the date of Rogier's journey. In regard to the Frank- 
fort painting, uhile critics have recognized in the figure^ of Saints 
t'osmas and Damian portraits of niembei> of the Medici family, they 
.seem to have erred in their identitication. according to Miintz. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle see in them the portraits of I'ietro and Giovanni. 
In one of the figures, that of S. Cosinas. Miintz sees the great Cosimo 
de' Medici himself, who would have been about sixty years old at the 
time of Rogier’s journey. The face corresiionds with the medallion of 
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Cosimo executed about ten years later. While suggesting Lorenzo for 
the other figure, M. Miintz leaves the identification in doubt. He 
calls attention to and reproduces a magnificent drawing of the fifteenth 
century, now in the Museum at Cologne, that reproduces these two 
figures from the picture, which seems to be an early copy from the 
picture rather than a study for it by the artist himself. 

M. Miintz has some notes on Flemish jiainters who worked in Italy 
during the fifteenth century, adding a number of names to those which 
were already puldished by himself and other critics: such are the 
'Culptors Corrado or Conradi Arcevia). Cualtiero or \\'alter i Suhnona), 
Giovanni di Gocto (Xaples): the jiaiuters, Martin of Cologne who 
became a member of the corporation of ]>ainters in Fadua in 14So, 
Bogelmo of Melignis or Mechliit in Flanders, in the same city. Among 
the painters on glass is George of Germany, who worked in Eome under 
Sixtus I\’ : among wood-inlayers is Gondolo, who worked for Duke 
Frederic of I’rbino : among goldsmiths i' Ren Precht and " Berardino.” 
who both W(.irked in Naplc.s. and a number of other goldsmiths and 
makers of textiles. 


HOLLAND. 

NIWECUEN,— EXCAVATION OF A CARLOVINGIAN CHAPEL. — Exca- 
vations, undertaken and directed by Dr. Kmirad Plath. have been 
made at the place now called Valklmf, where the imperial palace 
erected by Charlemagne was formerly found. These e.xcavations have 
resulted in discoveries relating to the original form of the Carlovingian 
Chajiel. This construction, the aspect of which was singularly altered 
by the elevation of the soil and by architectural modifications, has 
assumed a new aspect of great beauty. As the result of this work, the 
communal Administration of Xiineguen has decided to reestablish the 
imperial chapel in its original order, and to continue the excavations 
at the exjiense of the city. Dr. I’lath h.as unilertaken the study of all 
the palatine Chapels of the French emperors and later of the German, 
and he proposes to publish a collection of these studies, illustrated 
with numerous plates and ]ihotograj)hs. — RAC, ISfio, j). Ul. 

On pj). 4i5 — 18’2 ol RA(', IHIG. .1. Helldg has reviewed (with repro- 
ductions of })lates; the work which Dr. Plath has written on La dinpellf 
ijctognnah: et Ie--y ilu jxilnis imjitrinl XinaifiK'. 

WINTERSWYCK.— A RENAISSANCE DUTCH FRESCO.— In the choir 
of the church at M interswyck has been discovered an imjiortant mural 
painting ol t er\ remarkable *|Uality and execution j and by reason of 
its date (the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century ) 
it is of special interest for the history of Dutch art.— CG, PS!).'), p. 
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GERMANY. 

BERLIN. — PORTRAIT BY M EM LI NG. — The Berlin Gallery has recently 
acquired the portrait of an elderly man hy ilemling. The suhject is 
represented nearly full-face and crowned with a high, black cap. 
Behind him is a low wall to the left of which is a bright-colored 
marble column, and in the background a landsca])e with a river, 
bridge and castle. The picture is somew hat suggestive of the manner 
of -Jan van Eyck, but has nevertheles.s all the characteristics of the 
work of Memliiig. The management of the light, the fine, delicate 
drawing, as well as the cliaracter and costume mark this as one of his 
early works. Another early work of Memling has recently been 
acquired for the museum at The Hague. — Bode, JK. ISOfi, ]>. d. 

CARMISH BAVARIA). — RENAISSANCE FRESCOES. — The old parish 
church of St. IMary at Garmish in Upi>er Bavaria has an octagonal 
choir in which Kenaissance frescoes have recently come to light. On 
the epistle-side only the upper portion of the paintings are ]u'eserved: 
here was a Madonna seated with the Christ-child and on either side 
an angel. The lower portion was destroyed by the erection of an 
oratory. On the gospel-side, where formerly stood the dborivin. the 
wall-jiainting is still preserved. Here is represented a Madoiiiia ddhi 
Miicricordiii (or Madonna sheltering the peO}>le beneath her mantle) 
many exam])les of which occur in Italian and German paintings of 
the -Kv century. Hero the mantle of the standing Madonna is upheld 
by angels, on the right is the pope, a cardinal and knight, and on the 
left, [iriests and laity beneath wliom is inscribed Or<i p/u nubl-^. Muter 
iiiUcrlcordiae. Thi-: painting occupies the upper portion of the pointed 
arch of the vault. Further down is a [>ainting in three divisions. In 
the centre, God the Father holds the crucitied Christ over whom hovers 
the dove of the Holy Si)irit. On one side of this groU]i under a [tainted 
baldachino is St. Corbinian, the patron of the diocese; on the other 
side the full-armed St. Sigismund. Below this was formerly the scul])- 
tured ciboriuiii. on either side of which was iiaintcd a liying angel. 
Xot far from IMimich in the jiarish-church of Feldmoching i> found a 
painting of a similar Madonna together with a painting of the VUita- 
tioii assigned by Prof. Riehl to the years 14f!0-4il. — K, 'ii.j, p. KG. 

MUNICH. — PAINTING BY LUCA SIGNORELLI. — The old Pinacothek 
at Munich has lately acquired a painting by Signorelli. This ])ii4ure, 
circular in form, represents the Madonna, who, with a graceful motion, 
turns towards the infant -Jesus a-^leep at her side. This figure dif- 
fers from the traditional type in its fuller forms and in the color of 
the vestments, a red mantle and a violet robe. In the background 
are antique monuments; a young man just come from the bath put- 
ting on his sandals. — EAC, 1895, p. 91. 
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MUNSTER. — ROMAN MOSAIC-PAVEMENT. — In Miin'tcr. near 
Bingen, ha^ been discovered a large Roman mosaic-paveiiient vith 
rich figured decoration. The <-entral field exhibits ILlins on a ch.iriot 
drawn by two horses. Over his body i^ thrown a chlamys and from 
his head jiroceed eleven rays. This centtal lielil is surrounded by 
twelve pictures from the cycle of the sun. The mo.saii - are finely 
e.xecutcd and fairly-well preserved. — Islt"), p. Td. 

NUREMBERG.— PHOTOGRAPHS OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUM. — N’aluable material for the hir-tory of early-flennan painting 
i' being furnished by the serie- of ])hotogra]ihs taken by Friedrich 
II oefle of Augsburg. The National Museum of Xureudjcrg is rich in 
jiaintings of early masters from Nuremberg. Augsburg, rim and 
Regensburg, and of anonymous paintings of the fifteenth century. 
This gallery contains al'O intcre-ting works of the old masters from 
Kbln ami the Netherlands. Hoetllc's photographs are taken on i-o- 
chromatic plates which eivc the color value-. Bcsi(le.- the lUS photo- 
graphs from Nuremberg, he has made lol froni the gallery at Augs- 
burg and -i.iiiie I’Ai from Nuerdliiigen. — K" uAcJiriuiiL. isiyd.p. s'l. 

SARREBOURC.— TWO GALLO-ROMAN DIVINITIES.— At the Jau. 81 . 
fib sitting of the AIIJL, M. fs.\i.o.M(.).\ Ri.i.n.y<h jircsented the photo- 
graph- of two Gallo-Roman altar- recently discovered at Sarrebourg 
(ancient department C'f the Meurtlic) in the course of the con-truetion 
of some barrack-. ( )n one of these altars is repre-ented the god with 
the mallet, accompanied by a feuialc divinity. This couple have l.ieen 
known tor a lone time. l>ut nci inscription has thus far revealed the 
names of these pewsonage- thus groupe<l. The altar of Sarrehourg 
shows that they were called Sia Kij.r- and N.vrTo-vr.r.x.v. M. Miehaeli-, 
who has published this monument. I.ielieves that he is able to refute a 
theory brought torwanl in Franre. according to which the god with 
the ijtallet is i<lentical with the .-uju'eme god of the Gauls, whom 
Caesar rails /b.-yiofir. M. Reinach devoted himself to showing that 
this O]iinion i- entirely sustainable, and that the new discovery tends 
to .set a-ide the opinion of those who would assimilate the god with 
the mallet with the Roman god Silvanus.— i?(?. Feh. 10, bib. 

SODERSLEBEN. — DISCOVERY OF A PAINTING BY WOHLGEMUTH. — 
At the Ca-tle of Soderslehen, near Halle, has been discovered a paint- 
ing by Alieliael M ohlgemuth iii exeelleiit preservation representing 
Christ upon the cross surrounded hy the holy women. jJi'inces, ]iriests 
and soldiers. — CA, ISfi.'). ji. 8g7. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

DALMATIA. VANDALISM. — Alr.M'.Ijaw Bros writes to the Athenieuiii 
(Aug. S, 96) : Having just returned from a visit to the Roman 
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remains in Dalmatia. prol)al)ly unsurpas.sed in Eurnjie for interest 
ami niagnitieence. I would wish to record the fact that the superb 
Ronianesipie tower, with its Roman foundations, at the entrance to 
the Mausoleum of Diocletian at ."jpalato. has been completely and. to 
my mind, wantonly de.stroyed. Fragments of capitals and sculptured 
Stones ot all dates, from the third to the twelfth centurv, are Ivina 
aliout the ground, and some ol them are being built into the new 
structure which is taking the place of the old. The Dalmatian author- 
ities are anxious to encourage the visits of the English tourist to their 
country, and they have very much of interest to attract him: but 
surely t(_i rebuild their antiquities is hardly cal< ulated to do so." 

THE DALMATIAN SCULPTOR, JEAN DE TRAU. — M. 5IrXT/. observeil 
(at the AIBL of Feb. ril, ’90 > that there has been .so much said of the 
role jilayed by Italian artist^ out-idc of Italy, that it is only just tt) 
signalize the services rendered to Italy by foreign artist.-. Une of the 
greatest among them aitd certainly tlie lea-t known is the Dalmatian 
sculjitor. Jn.LX de Teat. The French. German and Italian art histori- 
ans have known only one tiling witli reganl to liiin up to this time; 
it is that he took part inthelmildingof the mausoleum of PoiiePaul II 
(died ill 1471) }a'eserved to-ilay in the fd'Ottoes of the Vatican, and 
sculptured the beautiful figure of Hope, the cast oftvhich one may 
see at the Mu-eum of the Trocadero. Tlianks to certain documents of 
Slavic origin, communicated by M. Loui- Lcger, Profes.sor at the C7- 
Ugc de Frniny.. 51. Miintz has been able to complete the 1 uography of this 
master, and to enrich his work by a monument up to this time 
inedited. lie shows that Jean the Dalmatian after having worked at 
Rome Went to Hungary auil becamethc principal collaborator i.if king 
Matthias Corvinus in the decoration of the edilices raised at Pesth. 
After the death of the king, the artist returned to Italy, and e.veeutcd 
in 1599, for the Cathedral of Ancona, a mausoleum which exists -till. 
— Be. March 9, '9lj. 


BULGARIA. 

THRACIAN BASRELIEFS WITH GREEK I NSCRI PTIONS.— --\t the Feb. LI. 
Ib95, sitting of the AIBL, M. Salomox Reix.vch read a paper on a 
series of basreliefs with Greek inscriptions which had lieen communi- 
cated to him by M. Dobrusky. curator of the Museum of Ifophia 
(Rulgaria). These monuments, all of which were discovered in ancient 
Thrace, are of great interest for the understanding of the local cults 
and of the constitutive elements of the ancient language, of whieh, 
as yet, we know almost nothing. They form a valualilc complement 
to the collection of Thracian inscriptions which were formerly ])ub- 
lished by Albert Dumont and reedited by M. Homolle. — ifM, June,’95. 
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THRACIAN INSCRIPTIONS.— Under the title; Die alten Thniker.lsl. 
Tcima'Ciiek has begun the publication of a Corpux of all that remain.'^ 
of the Thracian language {Sitzung^berichti' de Vienm’, t. cxxx, ISbo). 
Many new names apjiear in the inscription.-; collected in the Museum 
of Sophia which M Dobrusky has [uiblished in the Shurnik (1894, Xo. 
xij, and which he communicated to the Acaduaie da Inscriptions on 
Feb. l-i, 189.3. 

Another ([uite important series of inscriptions from Bulgaria has 
been published by M. Scoiuui, and commentated by MM. Jirecek and 
Tomaschek. 

THRACIAN COINS. — The Museum of Sophia has been enriched by a 
treasure of very well preserved coins from Alalera, from Parion, and 
from the Uhersonnesos. which were discovered in the environs of 
Mount Pihodope. A summarized catalogue of them has been published 
l.y M. Dol.ru-ky {RX. 1893. in:!). 

DACIA. — I will call attention to a brick discovered at Piecka ( Romula) 
on the left bank of the Danube near Si^tova. with the curious 
inscription : Tor TpcpKor ttoAc/lov Ka$' "Op.»;p[oi- pdrOave It is 

without doubt the end of a mnemonic poem used in the schools to 
initiate the children in the recital of Homer. 

ISTROPOLIS 'MOESIA . — The Greek dedication of an altar to the 
Xymphs makes known the Ionian tribe of the .AiytKopeis (AEM. 1894, 
p. SI). It is known that Istropolis was a colony of Aliletos. 

KALLATIS 'MOESiAc — In the environ^ of this city (at Mangalia) 
has been found a decree in hoiiiir of a Chersonnesitan ; the ejiitajih in 
verse of a woman who had died in childbirth : rules for the sacrifices 
which Were to take place in an edifice called Aao-rAAtaei' (there is 
known to be a Atorro-o'; Aao-rAAio? at iMegara ) ; and a Gnostic inscrip- 
tion on a gold amulet (AEM. 1894. p. 99]. — S. R. in RA, Dec., '93. 

SOFIA.— CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES.— At a sitting of the AIBL (July 
24, ’96). M. Le Blant announced that he had received from M. 
Do]un''KV, director of the national museum of Sofia, impressions of 
two inscriiition^ engraved on marble which were found in 1894 at the 
time of the opening of the street called Positano. + //i'r pe.sdu.s est Deme- 

triia dinconn-i. Dci-i>i-~. hie fiunuhis {Scacli) Aadrrac+ ■ — A second 

letter from the same scholar calls attention to a very recent discovery — 
between the walls of the ancient basilica of .Santa .Sojihia, the palace 
of the Sobrania and the State printing-uffice— of three tomljs in masonry 
which contained a glass bottle, bronze Jibidae, and some coins of the 
period from Yaleiif. to Justin II. Within the precincts of a church 
situated near the same basilica the substructions of which were uncov- 
ered in 1888, there were discovered the three following Christian 
inscri[)tion,s . -j- Hic 'lerptiescit Eloreyitiit virgo -f- * — T KaraiKtrc 
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Mapiu 7rapl9ei'OS + ■ — Ei'6a (caraiciTe Ayu,p.OL'Kis arro 5eAp.i'OLuros’ + . It 
would seem as if these inscriptions should be placed towards the v or 
A'l century. The /' of the word fuinulnx of the second epitapjh assumes 
the form of an E : as yet M, Le Jllant has not found it engraved in 
this way before the year ISS. The some word fanmhis followeil, as 
here, by the name of a saint in the genitive is found on the marbles 
of the \' or the vi century. — M. Le Blant also called especial attention 
to an object found in LS9o. It came from a tomb which was concealed 
within the apse of the basilica of Santa Sophia. This tomb, which 
was covered !)V a large slab, contained decomposed bones, remains of 
embroidery in gold, and a small locked ciqmt of silver. 7 cm. high and 
b cm, wide. The front is decorated with tlie Constantinian monogram ; 
the back, with a cruciform monogram ; the 'ide.'Show geometric orna- 
mentation, This cfipseHit contained earth, or rather (M. Dobrusky 
thinks I mould coming from tlie decomposition of organic matter. M. 
Le Blant is inclined to think it is a box containing relics, which was 
buried with the di'ceased. — BC, l.t'bb, Nos. 

TOMISWAR = TOMIS iTHRACiA' —Leaving on one .side the Latin 
inscri]itions. I will call attention to the base of a statue with dedica- 
ti(.in. fragments of C‘[iigrani>. a list of mend.iers of a college, and a 
Byzantine exclamation, ervedspoi d jiainted in white on a small 
vase tAEM. It'd!, pp. .'SS-9n;. — B. in if.l. Dec.. '95. 

TURKEY. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. — S. Riu.n.wh writes in ATI. Dee , '95 : " The 

INlfsEi'M has received the following objects, a li.st of which I owe to the 
kindness of M. Baltazzi : (1) Two large Phrygian inscriptions p.L com- 

ing from Euyuk. vilayet of Angoi-a (exixivations f'hantre): i;2) Colos- 
sal head in marble of Zeus, and Laws of Ilium i excavations at Hissarlik 
and researches in the environs), also a (luantity of indigenous and 
Alykenaean pottery which M. Smith has catalogued and classified in 
series in a hall on the gruund-lloor of Tchinli-Kiosk : [o) Koman 
objects (glass bottles, jiottery. a winged genius in terracotta playing 
with a dog) coming from the necropolis of Biga near Lampsakos; (4) 
an admiral de gold ring on tlie bezel of which is engraved a Venus 
threatening t'ujiid with a small stick, coming from a tomb at Lani])- 
sakos : ( o) from a tomb <.in the acropolis at Rhodes, a large amphora 
4() cm. high, with re<l ligures on a black ground re[>resenting an 
Eleusinian scene; (6) the Artemis called Persic of Dorylaion ; (7) the 
monument of Hierapytna : (Sj the llittite lion of the fountain of 
Kalaba (Perrot, t. iv. ]i. 71d); fU) a complete Ionic capital from N'ean- 
dreia (Koldewey, p. dl) ; [10) a sundial of white marble from Scleucii ad 
mare; (11) from Adrianopolis a marble o-i/K-mpa t)7 cm. long. 29 cm. 
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wide: it i? divided into two reirister:^. the tiivst eoiitiiiniiii; six unequal 
eylindrieal cavities, the second seven circular cavities — on the inarhle 
table is sculptured thehind jiart <d' alion ; i I'd i the beautiful ante-She- 
iiiitic inscription front Arvkanda in Lykia [^RA, IstKl. ii, j). ^lo-j) : 

1 1-">) from Gordiiou. female head in red liinc'tone ( 'I') cm. hiyh i in the 
Phryuian style; it is to be published by M. Koerte; 1 14i the vase of 
-Vmasia {CIL. iir. i)‘.f.S4i, with a Iona Itoinau iiisi'ription and reliefs 
ro}iresentin" arms, military insignia, eti . : photognipiis and engravings 
have been sent to M. Mommsen. 

■■ M. Baltaz/i writes me ; in consequeni-e <d'the earthquake at ( 'onstan- 
tinople. a paif of the old walls were thrown down. Mear Top-banou, 
among the rubbish were found fragments of llyziintine siultitures; 
they are religious subjects, decorations, and soine inscriptions of the 
same epoch, all badly mutilated Our Byzantine collection is enriched 
hy a ba'relief of a Victory, which was walled in near the gate. 

Xear the column of .\rcadius. were found and exported to the 
Museum an Egyptian sphinx in red granite; the he:id was wanting. 
M'ithin the enclosure of the old Seraglio, near Gttl-hane. were Ibund a 
large numher of tragmeiits of pottery and Byzantine eoins. 

" The goveriimeiit has undertaken, under the superintendence ot tlie 
Museum, the restoration ot the ofielisk with freestone from the hip- 
podroiiKy; the stones that are la<-king will he rejilaced hy materials 
taken from the walls of tlie enclosure. 

“ In digging a well within the enclosure of the large iiutUri.-<e of artil- 
lery at Top-lumf. were diseoverecl two (Ireek inscriptions : one is a 
decree of '2'2 lines in honor of a pirefect of Byzantium t second century 
A. D. i; the second is Byzaittine and dillicult to read. 

Father Selieil makes known to the Museum, in the Peters founda- 
tion. a tablet trum Xippur which represents "a jjrimitive rental-hook 
witlmut suiAcy,’ the [dan ot a vast property helonging without di.iubt 
to the tempile ofEllil (Ji/riieU Ae tiricdux. p. dfl). 

” A Byzantine liasrelief which was set into the walls of Constantinople 
and which 31. ^lordtinann had placed in the ^luseuni at Berlin in 18S(), 
furnishes 31. Htrzygowski material for an interesting studv. The sub- 
ject is the (2iillia<j of fl/c.sos. which is represented almost identieallv on 
one ot the doors ot Santa Sabina at Rome. The article contains new 
indications on the Byzantine basrelicfs and fragments of aix-hitecture in 
the3[useuni of Tchinli-Kiosk (JK, bSOd. p. (m; r,Z, lS9.3,p|( ilX). 22r)).” 

DARDANELLES. — ARCHAIC BRONZE STATUETTE OF ATHENA. — At 
a sitting of the Aim. (July 10, 31. S.vi.omox Rmx.ven presented 

a hroiize statuette ot Athena, of archaic Greek style, which was 
recently discov ered near the Dardanelles and acijuired hy the 3luseuru 
of Con.stantinople. T his ntatuette rejrrocluees a type of which only one 
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exam]>le kiuiwn in — that ot'a lirniizc i oln-.-^U' ile.'i-i'ihed hy 

the historian Niketa^ ami ile.'tmyeJ at ('o;i.stautino|Je in IIJ-J. M. 
Reinaeh gave rcasiun fur ti linking that tliis rulus^U' wa' the Athena of 
the celehrated temple at Lindo-;, on theisland of Rhodes. Tliis archaic 
type w a- transformed during the epoi li u!' J’lieidia'. hut without any 
hrn'i|Ue interrujition of tlie tiadition. The intlneiiee ot it wa.s .still to 
he seen in the Athena in gold and ivory ot tin- [’artheiion. a,- also in 
the colossal Athena railed Rrouiacho-. the work ot l’heidia~ on the 
Acropoli'. Acrordina to 51. Reina< h. we have pi c'crved an exai t cispv 
of thi' la.et 'tattle ill .1 lu'oiize liauriiie di-eovi'r.- l near ( ohleiitz and 
liouLdit h}' the Mu'euni of Fine Arts at Ro'ton. — HA. f'l i 'h-l, p po.'h 

RUSSIA. 

SOUTH RUSSIA.— ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. —Idle Jo,,7,-i/(// 
of lire. -Jl, 'iri, ipiote' the follnuiiia fi'oni the t.e.le'sa i on espondeiit 
ofthe Tilin'^- ■■ By order of the St. I'eter'liutg rmperial Arelia ologieal 
Ooininitlee the eurator. 51. Ih.i.^hkeviteli. Ini' lieeii making an ha o- 
logieal e.X' Uf'io.i' dnrina the nioiuhe of AugU't. .■'e(ilemher. and I L'to- 
ber o^'the pre-eiu year along the h.mke of the Tmieper ■ Horystheiies'i 
and the Bug ■ 1 lyicini' i. O'pei uilly in the di^tri' t of whieh the t illages 
of Stani'lav an 1 Kisliakovka are the eeiitre. 

OLBIA.— ''The latte!' village i.' oppo-ite the ruui' of the ancient 
(')lhia, a de'c-riptiou o; whii.li Ini' hrcii guenhy 1 lerodoiO', w herein 
he States it to he 'tirroun le 1 hy a wall with many toWei'', and dis- 
tingiii.shed foi itr c.xtoii'ive trade and the i ivili/atioii of its iidialiitant.s. 
Tire Li.'lnl: ^tate- that the eiirator Ini' louml the traee' of the ruins of 
this hi'toi'ic capital. The ramparts and inner ]>art' lU'e well pi'e'erved. 
while the ntiii' of the dwelling' arc >tlll tilled with the ancient huild- 
ing materials ined eenturie' ago. and terracotta ligiire'. with siihjeet.s 
from doinestie life: pottery, and sniiill vessel' are 'till eontinnally 
being disi ovei'eil hy the villagers. 

ANCIENT SITES. — "The iiuinher of ancient 'ite^ discovered hy 51. 
Goshkevitch during his I’xcursion is fifteen. The general eharaeter 
may he given as follows : Each one is .'ituateel on the .steep hank of 
the river, which firms a natural defence against surjirise attacks, and 
the other three sides are surrounded hy rampart' in a good state of 
preservation, with the ruins of dwelling-jdaces within the walls. One 
ofthe most interesting of the'C site- is called Pr.oi'A>TNOK. situated on 
the edge of the ravine of the same name near the Alonastery of Bisukov. 
Here many ancient Greek vessels were found, and both here and on 
the hanks ofthe Bug were discovered pieces of money of the time of 
Theodosios the Great, who reigned near the end of the fourth century. 
In the village of Ki'Li.vkovka evident traces were discovered of an 
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ancient Greek Settlenieni, and here the eiirator diseovered a head of a 
statue in a good state of jnv^ervation. Here, al,■^u. the [lea'ants. a short 
time ago. uneartleed a '[dendid (treek 'tatiie ; Init. being ignorant ot 
its value, thev de^troved it. although they sell to the first Iniyer the 
coins they find at the ancient site of(.>lhia. and many private [lersoiis 
in these parts have splendid niunismatii collection' ot the Scythian 
and other [leriods. 

FIVE TUMULI. — ■■ lle'ide' the cursory e.vaininatiou of thc'C site' five 
tumuli Were oiiened — two on the bank of the Gnieper and three near 
the village of Arkhanjelskoe. m the parish of Alexandrova- Four of 
these tumuli proved to be the graves of uninijuirtant ehiettains. there 
being nothing except the skeletons within ; but the fifth, which wa' 
near the well-known Horysthenian burving-ground. contained a t'ault- 
like ehaniher, faced with ciak l.iloeks. and a floor that had been made 
white with cement or lime. -V skeleton was lying on a stone slab, 
with extended arm-boiie' and on the wri't a bracelet of pure gold. 
Around the neck were four finely worked gold and amber necklaces, 
and near the skull there were the remains of a dark red colour, while 
at the hipbone was a kind of knife m- .sword. Thirty bone arrows in 
a iiuiver. as well a.s a curytos (.ir bow-case, were near the skull, but the 
quiver crumbled away on exi)Osure to the air. The skeleton also was 
“0 decayed that it crumbled to dust on being touchcil. .Judging from 
the manner ot' the interment and the objects found. M, Goshkeviteh 
thinks that it belongs to the Scythian period. 

'■ In a ravine (.ipeiiing into the valley of the Dnicqier a consideralile 
number of mammoth hones were discovered : but they were only 
partly dug out of the gn.mml last month, and so they will remain until 
next year, when it is believed that the Government will examine more 
extensively the ancient site.s in the provinces of Gherson and Taurida. 

” (Jwing to the latene.ss of the seu'on. the curator was nut able to 
e.xamine the many ruins and site.s of aitcieiit settlements which are 
known to exist beyond the Monastery of ilisukov. although he brought 
awav from there to the Gherson Museum a massive jiiece of statuarv 
having on its two sides crosses and cypress leaves, as well as a hunch 
of prisob. This jiiece of wi^rk is believed to belong to the [loriod 
when Genoese colonies were in a flourishing ^tate on the shores of the 
Black Sea.’’ 

PUBLICATION OF ANTIQUITIES.— Volume xvil of the Mending dc In 
Soclcti Archuilnijiqiic d'Odesia > Ru'sia). published in 1S94, contains (1) 
inscri[itions from (Jlbiaand from Tyra; (2) a catalogue, bv M. Ya.stre- 
hov. of the antiquities of the government of Gherson ; and G! i a paper 
on the alabastron of Psiax and Hiliiios at the Museum of Odessa. All 
this remains almost unknown in the West . I notice, however, a good 
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summary of the pajier of M. Yastrebov in L'Anthropologir 1 1S95, p. 
o’24). the -work of .M. Th. \’olkov.— R. in 11 A, Dee., '9.5. 

CRIMEA. — Baron de Baye nrc-;enteil to the SAF. > .V^iril '9.5) 
numerous fragments of pottery of various nianufaeture' and epochs 
brought from tlie Crimea. He sliowed hi' coileague' e.Naiiiple.s of 
antique (treek vases, fragments of oriental pottery of tire Middle Ages 
(from tile xii to the .xiv century ■. ami linally .Mime Apetimens of a 
keramie of indeterminate origin to which he especially called the atten- 
tion of the Society. This pottery, decorated with animals, has not 
yet been studied, for it lias been only recently discovered. It was the 
excavatiiins of Theo<lo-ia and of Cher.^on which ivvealed their existence. 

M. UE Baye has given to the f.ouvre a series of the fragments i>t 
vases and terrai ottas colleeti'd at Tiieodosia. 

CHERSON — DISCOVERY OF THE BYZANTINE CITY. — The excava- 
tions i.m the south of Sebastopol lia\ e b-d to the discowry ot the great 
Byzantine city Cher~on. whieli is to be distin,guished from the town of 
the same name at the niriuth of the Dniejier. The ditlereiit quarters 
cif the city and the principal building-; have bet n hiid bare, and the 
finding of the ruins of no h-'S than thirty churehes show- the former 
importance of the place. The city it-elf is built upon the site of one 
still more ancient, ami rdics of ( ireek-Scythinn art and culture are 
being daily uneartheil. including coins with the -ymbol i.if the ancient 
city, the Diana of Tauris with the hind, .'ll! in-eribed -tone contlrms 
the assertion of ancient writers that t'hersone-o- wa-; a colony of 
the Pontic llerakleia. Dr. Kosciusko, the director ot the exeat ations, 
has built a small provisional museum upon the -pot. trom which the 
most important of the"tin<ls” are dis[iatc bed om e a month to the 
Hermitage at St. Peter.- burg or to tlic II i-torical M u-eiim at Moscow.— 
Athiii.. Feb. ’22, '96 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

MURAL PAINTINGS IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. — Mr. h. If IxEY-KK 
read to the Arclueological Institute i Feb. 5) .i paper entitled : Ih rtntbj 
Muriil /'u'et/'ag.- (if Willniiiliitiii ('hiirch. t '(oa/i/vf/r/o/oo. . lAiul 
in till Sijiith of Einjliuiil. but conlincd hi- remark- to Suffolk, 
Kssex, Hertford. Kmit, Sussex. Hampshire. Dorset, and Devonshire, 
leaving Willingham church to be dealt with in a subsei|uent paiier. 
The author commenced witli describing the .xii and xiii-century 
jiaintings at Lakenheath church, Suffolk, and the Norman painting 
at Hevbridge and Cojiford m Essex. Pa-snig on to Littlebourne and 
Houghton Aluph in Ki'nt. he dealt with the little church ot ( layton 
in Susse.x, and dccscribeil thelargeand early repre-entation ot the Doom 
therein dcqiicted. The paintings of the xili and x i\' centuries repre- 
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jL-ntini: thi‘ Aiimiiiciatiini aiid St. Mii 1 ur- 1 ueiuhiiiL; miuI'. rminil at 
Rotlifrliclil. wi i'a till'll ili-'i-i ilinl : .il'o a liiii- f.\aiii|ili' of St. ( 'hri'topliL'i' 
at W'o't (friri'ti-ail Nri-ntion n’.i' iiiadi- of a l^u'ai- \'i\ -l•rlltlll■y paint- 
iiia at Catlii-riiiaton rluiri h in ! lauiii-liiro. i-fiiroAi ntina St .Michael 
wi'ialiinu 'Onl'. .iml the ino-t re, i-iitly ili.<i oveinl |iaiiitinc~ at W'ellow 
of the tiani'i.'S ot St. Thoina.-? a Reeket, Kilniuml oi aitimiy. Ari lihi'hop 
of L'anti rhury. hi'.-iile- other fiyure~. Tin- paper i.lo~eil with ile-.erip- 
tioiis of paintinc' to he -eeu at M'lnil.orne Min-ter in f'or'it ami at 
A.xiiiouth in DevoU'liire. .Mr. Key-er jirouiiseil to read the reiiiaiii- 
inu ]iortion or the paper ,it tlie May lueetiim. Ide n . Fed. d'.f '‘.MP 

ROMAN REMAINS IN BRITAIN. — Mr. Havyriield puMi'he' in theh’/f. 
of Fell. ''.Ih. a third article on rti^eovcrie- of Roiuan lieiuaiii-t in Rritain, 
which a brief <uiniiiary of the di-ic overie- -inee Mav l^Hd. tlie date of 
his la>t article on tide eithieet, Heeiieake of the cxi avations l.pv the 
Newi’a-t le Society ot .\iiti'|Uarie.. under 1 >r. Ilodakin durina two yeans at 

AESICA—'GREAT CHESTER, olle ot the tortl’e — es on the Iioinau M all 
in Haltwhi'tle. 'I'lie yiiard-cliamher of the eolith aate yielded tiro 
very larye and remark. idle silver /d/a/m.’ of hue P'eltic pattern, together 
with a 'ilver necklace, ^onicrina'e and other notadle odjects. all dating' 
from adoiit 2 m \ i'.. and 'iiege-tina th.it tiicuateaiid atuird-chaniders 
may have deeu ruincl at adont that time. ( iiii'ide the aiiard-r hani- 
her t\ eri toimd a numdi i' of di-oji/e ^i.-ale^ from a piece of If unan 
'Cale-armor. hrom th''- portion' of eiound-pliu laid dare, it i' evident 
that thi' torti'cee. like tlm othci' in north Rritain. as full of stone 
edifices ,ind thci'ein diih red li'oni the fort-i alonu the Flaliluradeii. 
The masonry ot tic- Wall and the tortre.^.' are found to de hounded 
togethiT. thus proviiia th.it they Were ere( ted couteinpol'aneou-il v. 

THE VALLUM. — 1 he exploration of the Vallum 'hows that no 
"gromatic ditch can he traced and th,u all it' mounds fielomi to one 
Work 1 he 'ti'ikine di'eiivery \\,i' m.ide near lliido'Wald of a turf- 
wall 12 to d) it. wide with a die ditch in trout runniuL; detwceii and 
jiai'allcl to thc' \\ all and the \ .ilium tor aliotit a mile and a '|uartc*r. 
It is pretty ecrtainly h’oman. hut '[lei illations as to it' oriciu are 
deferred until further invc'tiaatioii. 

BIRRENS In Scotland the Roman fort Hirrens. near Fcelefcci dan. 
ha.s deen ex.-avated with the re'tilt of lindine 'cvei'al in.'cription' and 
intere'tinu duildinc' It i' iirodadly the Roman Jlhilnin Bah/iiiui. 

VILLAS.- <)flc"er exeav.itioii' there ^hould he nieiifiond the villas 
at Idireiith 111 Kent. Fly near ('.trdilL and Siidelv near ( hcltcnham. 
The first and the hi't of these are dtiilt on the courtyard type. 

GREAT CHESTER. — The Aniih,iiii I'of April 11, 'ilfii iptotes the 
following from the annual report ot the Society of Antiiiuaries of New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne- "The l■xpl()ration of the Roman eamii at Crixd 
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Chester has lieen successfully prosecuted hy the Xorthunrberland 
Excavation Committee, and the excavations have disclosed the exist- 
ence of a w extern gateway unknown to Bruce and llaelauchlan. Tnter- 
estiny evidences are afforded of at least three distinct periods in the 
history of the caiii]!, se]iarated hy interveniny [leriods of demolitioii.'’ 

DORE NEAR HEREFORD'. — THE CISTERCIAN ABBEY. — During the Sum- 
mer of IS'.t.") some interesting results were obtained by e.xcavatiny on 
the site of the nave of the ( 'istercian Abbey of Dore, about twelve miles 
west of Hereford, at the southern end of the Ctolden Valley. Hitherto 
only an a[ipro.\iinate idea of tin.- length of the western arm has been 
]l05^ible. The excavations, however, have revealed the position of the 
west wall at its northwest corner, and also the liases of all the columns. 
e.xce{it two. which supported the north arcade. The nave was of nine 
liays. divided by circular columns >“> ft. 0 in. in diameter, and standing 
on snuare bases or plinths. At the setond (.-olunin west of the ” cross- 
ing ” was found the ba-e of the great rood-screen, partly eonT[iosed of 
xiii-century worked stones reiised. Many of these still retainetl traces 
of colour, and Ifayments of a shrine or tomb found close by were also 
elaliorately coloured and gilt. The rood-screen crossed the aisles as 
well as the central nave. The side screen-walls between the columns 
of the nave west of the rood-screen — so characteristic a feature of 
Cistercian churches — were found in two Imys. but toward the west 
end the destruction of the walls generally had been more complete, 
even the columns themselve.s being cleared away to the level of the 
footings, tsome la-autiful stone screeuwork was ibund, of the -\iii cen- 
turv. also fragments of armorial and embossed tiles. Burials have 
taken [dace tor some years past on the site of the 'outh arcade : and. 
(|uite recently, during the diaging of a grave, the southern end ot the 
rood-screen was discoviavd. and ]>artiall\' dc'troyed. .lust west ot this 
an elaliorate Early-Knglish cap from oneof the large circular columns 
was found in a jjerfect state. — At/n/o. Nov. '2. I'o. 

GLASTONBURY.— THE LAKE -VILLAGE.— .Vt a meeting of the anthro- 
pologic section of the British ,\ssociation. Dr. B. Mr.xno submitted 
the third report of the committee on the I.ake-Village ot Glastonbury. 
During the year, 15 more dwelling-mounds and oDDit. of jialisading 
had been discloi-eil. and nearly two-thiriD of the border had now 
beeiitraceil .Many valuable relics had been olitaiiieil, among which 
wi'i'e a Hint saw, a (aimjilete ladder 7lt. long, a ,'inall doorol solid oak, 
and an oval bronze mirror, a feature of late-Celtic art. The [lottery 
was abundant and ornamented in late Celtic style, uninlluenced by 
Roman art. Hence the discovery of this lake-village could not tail to 
shed much light ujion one of the obscurest [leriods of British art. It 
was ipiite as likely that the pottery was connected with the iire-historic 
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iron UiTO ;i> witli tho Koin.-in occupation. Xu tramiieiit of Samian or of 
distinctly Roman ware had been found in the >ettlenicnt. The mirror.s 
were doul)tles.s introduced from a foreiun source. J>y the .side of the 
mirrors, tweezers and antimony ha<l heen found. The skulls wert' 
dolichoceijhalic. of an Iheric type. The discovery was I'f the utmost 
importance, for it revealed the nianner~ and avocations of the pre- 
historic people who occupied tihi'tonhury in the iron aye. — Acm).. 
Sep. '9o. 

KENT.— A PREHISTORIC METROPOLIS. — At S wauscoinl .e. and in 
many of the surrounding parishc'. yreat nniuhers of worked stones 
and tools can still be found on the suriace. notwithstaniliny the vast 
Huantities that have been picked oil' l>v collectors, oi’ u^ed lor road- 
making and siiuilar purpose'. These tools Itehiuy to all aaes, from the 
ISiitish back to that very remote pei’io(l when the gravels were beiutr 
deposited on the high plate.ui of Kent in pli<)cene times. 

From the area of the site oceiipiei.l by Swanscoinbe, and the vast 
number of stones indicating manufacture and use at the sjiot. it seems 
to have been a city ut great e.xteiU. that ])ossibly mig'ht make it the 
metropolis ot that [leriod, and so antei.late the great capital that has 
grown fifteen miles further u).i tlie river. It i> certain that this site 
was continuou.sly oceupic-d for an enormous period of time. At levels 
ranging from tifty to a hundred feet above the river, on the belt of 
chalk hordei'ing the valley, is a huge deposit of mi-Ked gravel, .sund. 
and clay, tor the most part eontaining in abundance worked Hints and 
flakes, llicse generally are of sneh a eliaracter that they clearly 
indicate manulactnre and very extensive uso upon the site. The 
majority have no -ign ot abrasion or water-wear, .'some have evidently 
fallen from the hand or the tnaker, and .^ueh edges as have not heen 
usGil are as -^harp and line as when tii-'t .struck from the Hint. From 
the manner in which they were dr'jiosited with the gravel, it is [lussihlc 
that the town was huilt. at least in [lart. ujioii piles. These imple- 
ments and chips con.-^titute nearly all the (.‘vidence yet recognized of 
the countless generations ol dwellers in this great settlement. For- 
tunately some human hones, and one very reniarkahle skull, have 
been discovered at Galley Hill (in this parish I in such a po.^ition that, 
apart trom the powertul evidence ot the very niarkcil characteristics 
the\ iurnish. no doubt can remain that they belonged to the race of 
men tlieii living in this gi'eat town. 

Ihe .stones used thronglmnt the transition or prejialcColithic time are 
frei[Uentl_\ \ er_\ large, generally lett-handed, an<l nearl v al wavs rough, 
but the ideal shape ot tlie later axe is already clearly shown in them. 
\ ct all these preceile the time when this Kentish town was first occu- 
pied. The Thames for its great jiredecessorj tlien ran iiiore than a 
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hundred feet above its [iresent level. With the myriads of imtravelled 
stones that mark it as a site of occupation there occur occasionally 
other stones, of worn and travelled look, that n ere derived from the 
older "ravels already noted. These are of rud<-r types, or are worn 
only, not fashioned. They ]>ruve earlier occupation of higher sites, 
and that man had already so far develoiied that with much skill he 
chip]jed stones, with beautiful symmetry, into good Ibrms for use. 

The large iiroportion of dri]l> and graving-tooh imlicates a very 
considerable development of art or ornamentation of the 'ofter 
materials doubtless used. This town was occu}iied so long that the 
Thames scooped out its valley over -lb ft. deeiier, with no appre- 
ciable difference in .my of its conditions. The woolly mammoth and 
rhinoceros were the big game of its hunters throughout this period, 
and their remains aboun<l. Since the disa[>pearance of these great 
beasts the river has cut down the valley -Ml ft. further. In the clays 
and gravels of Swanscombe lies buried the evidence of much of the 
lives of our ancestors during all those unreckoned centuries. The men 
of Kent in this oil town, as perhaps in many others, became -killed 
workers in flint, and [lO.ssibly ^up}died surrounding tribe- and nations, 
not with the raw material only, but with manufactured gooils. 
Beautifully made axes, knives, gyrator-, fahricatois-, drilK. scr.ijiers, 
spoke-shaves, graving-tools. hammers, iK-tweights. and anchors, with 
other imjiroved tyjics oftoo].-. indicate a eon-ulcrable degree ot'devclo]>- 
ment and civilization. The drills, siiokcshaves. and graving-tooh speak 
of much skill in working ivory, hoiic. and wood. — II. Sioi'i:-. in .Itln n.. 
fiep. 7. ISO-'). 

OXFORD. — THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. — We 4 llote the ibUowiltg 
from the annual re])ort of the visitors of tin- A-hmolean Museum at 
(Jxford : Idle year IS'.H has l)een m.irked by valuable ailditions to 
the collections. The Egyptian department ha,■^ been enriched by the 
chief results of Prof. Flimlers Petrie's excavations at Koptos, includ- 
ing fragments of archaic M-ulpture and terracotta which are apjjarently 
anterior to the historic period of Egypt, and are the first objects of the 
kind yet known. 

Capt. H. G. Lyons. K.E.. has also presented a series of xn-dynasty 
stelae from the Aorthern 'I'emple at \\"ady llall'a. and two hieratic 
stelae from the village of Mut in the Dakbla oasis, which are of great 
interest as referring to the artesian well.- of tlu' oasis, the registers of 
water, and other matters connected with it- supply. 

Dr. Eortnum has dei»o.sited. together with scarahs and other Egy]i- 
tian relics, a very tine blue-glazed libation vase, with in-criptions 
showing that it was to be used for liliations of wine and milk by the 
Osiris [iriest of Amen-Ra at 'I'liehes. A serie- of searalis and otlier 
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.'UUill Eoyiitian relies was procured by the I\.ee[>er duriny a visit to 
Lower Eeypt. 

A very interesting addition to the (trieiital eolleetion of the Museum 
lias been made in the inscribed weigdit from Samaria presented by 
Dr. T. C!ia[)!in. Through Mr. D. G. Hogarth's kindness, the Hittite 
eolleetion reeeived an imjiortant acce'>ion of .'eals and stone imple- 
ments [irocured by him at Ain Tab in Cilicia, 

The de\ elo[jnient of tlie part of our collection^ devoted to [irimitive 
Greece and the Islands has made eouriclerafile [irogress in the course 
of the last ye-ar Mr. J. I,. Myn-s ha< presented to the IMusemn a col- 
lection of Cypriote antiquities, the result of his recent e.xcavations. 
including terraccitta figure.' from a \otive dejiosit near Larnaca. and a 
series of early tomb-groups, some of them of special clironological 
value from tlie association of imported Mycenaean vases with indige- 
nous fabrics. ( )ther Cypriote antiquities from Amathus have lieen 
given l.iy the Trustees of the briti'h Museum. 

.\s the rc'ult of his exfiloratioU' in Crete, the Keeper has been able 
tii add to the IMuseum a variety of olijects which tlin.iw a new light on 
the early culture of the .Vcgi.'an [leojiles. Among these are a selection 
of early seal-stone.s. together with casts of similar objects taken in 
Crete, inseribed Vases and otlier relic', whicli eviileiice the existence 
ill the island of Inuh a pictographie and a linear system of writing in 
[ire-Phoeiiiciau times. ( >ther' disiil.iy decorative I'eatures derived from 
xii-dynasty motives, and carry b.n.-k the connexion of the Aegean 
peo|i!es with the Nile I’alley to the middle of the third millennium 
n. c. This contai.-t i' furtlier illustrated by a sia'ics of stone vessels of 
jirimitive forms from early Cretan graves. Other marble vessels of 
the same date trom Xaxo-; have been pn'c'cnted bv Mr. -T. L. MyreS. 

The Kee}ier h.i~ abo been able to secure Some interesting finds of 
broii/e ligui'cs and weapons of .Myicnaean date from I’otive deposits in 
Cretan caves, together with vases and either objects of the same period, 
Ainnna the votive tigures ni.ay be mentioned the thiid and finest 
example yet known of a hronze statuette of a Myeenaoan wairrior in 
a peaked helmet. The two others were found at Tiryns and Mveenao 
respec'tively. From Mycen.ie itself the .Mu'eum lias aepuireil a set of 
gold pendant' of ehar.ieteristie forms. 

Among the classical antiquities ohtained during the last year raay 
he mentioned an aniliaie hronze tigurc ol Herakles in marriage cos- 
tume. from the .site of (lela in Sicily, an early terracotta relief of a 
Sphinx ti’oin near Krifsa in Crete, and a fourth-centurv red-ligured 
krater from i .ipua. with a very heautittd desicii, perhaps representing 
the rape of Perseiihoiie. The Brantegheii Cuii. of Tlieban ware, no 
doubt from the temple of the Caheiri, has also been pureliasod for the 
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<'ollection. It liears coiuir re[>resent:ition5 ot' (Idysscus ami Ciree. and 
of Boreas lilowing' the hero over the sea in a boat consisting of two 
amphorae. Dr. Fortnum has aDo eleposited with the other ot>jeets of 
his collection two red-tianred hydrias in ino^t perfect condition, one 
reprc'cntin'j a lady with two handmaiden', the other .Vpollo holdina: 
hi> lyre Ijetweeii two female lltite- players. 

From Athens were obtained a series of tine specimens of Dijiylon 
vase', and from Araos and Olympia bron/.e fiaures of the 'ame jjeriod, 
two representinu horses, and the other a large Ireetlc of remarkable 
type. Thc'c .s[iecimeus of the aeometrical [)eri<pd helji to till what ha' 
hitherto been a serious lacuna in the Museum. 

Dr. Fortnum ha' supplement eil Ids former muidtieeuce by the 
deposit on loan of almo.sT tin* whole of the rest of his toller tion of 
Bronzes and Majoliea. together with s]>ecimens i.if sculpture, glass, ami 
other objects. The whole of this maaniticent series is now arranged 
with the part of his t ollectioii already presented by him in thi 
Renaissanci' Room. 

Among the Bronzes are some of tinititie importance. Several of 
these works beh.mg to the end of the liiteenth or the early years of 
the sixteenth century, inclutling stich masterpieces as the inkstand 
attriliuted to Riccio of Padua ; anothei'of Florentine work, in the form 
of a nude buy holding tw.i curnucopias; and a Xorth-ltalian tigure of 
Tlereiiles striking with his rluf). A landlestiek <.)f Xorth-ltalian f.thrie 
(rirra 147<'i i' profrably uma|Ualleil for the combined delicacy and 
boldnC'S of the reliefs with which it i' adorned. An ink't.md in the 
form ofa 'ea-mon.ster is attrilnited to Cellini, and two pieces — .1 recum- 
bent Latona with her chihlren. and a saltcellar 'Upporteil by a kneeling 
male tigure — to Guglielmo clella I’orta. a jutjpil of IMiehel .Vncelo. 
A tigure of W-nus m by Giovanni da Bologna, and there is another 
alter Fram ia .Vmong the reliefs is a Deposition, perh.ip'a .'tudy by 
Donatello hint'clf for the terracotta relief in the ehitn-h of St. Antoni(j 
at Padua. I'here i' aDo a German inkstand i.if great importaiice- 
'igned f>y Peter 3'ischer, of Nuremberg. 

Among the Mapilica now ilepo'ited bv Dr. I'ortnuni are .'ome bril- 
liant 'pecimeii' of Italian lustreil ware by IMaestro (tiorgio. and two 
early Gitbbio dishe'. richly lu'tred in ruby and cold, one representing 
a 'cene from one of Aesop’s Fables, after a woodcut cpf Idso. There 
an? 'ome choice example' of Fai-nza and Callaugiolo plati' ' i-ii-t'ii bl'jn) 
and sjicciniens of Diritta, Castol Durante, Crbino, and other fabrics, 
a Siculo-Morcspuc ewer, ami a beautiful .serie> of Pef'ian and Rhodian 
Damascus wares. I'he glass im Itides a sixteeuth-i entury enamelled 
jug. N'enetian tazzas. and 'pecimeiis of German, Flemi'h. and other 
work. Dr. Fortnum has also depop-ited two line reliefs by ,\mlrea della 
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Robliia. One of these, rejn'esentiiig the Last Saeranient of Santa Maria 
Eoittiaea, is a contemporary rei)lica of one of the jianels of Andrea's 
large altarpiece in the cathedral of Arezzo ; the otlier i' a taliernacle 
with the Virgin and L'hihl executed hy Andrea, in Luca's manner, 147'>. 
— Ai'itih my, A]iril 0. ''-••3. 

SILCHESTER. — EXCAVATIONS OF 1894. — Six and .i half.iere-; ofthe 
site were thoroughly and carefully examined, and, though the-e exca- 
vations did not reveal any large huil<ling. they were of no small ini- 
portaiice. as they di'clo^ed for the tirst time something of the industries 
of a Roniano-liritish town. Twenty-one small hearths or furnace', 
some circular and some ohlong. were uncovered. M'ith the excei>tion 
of a uiediuin-'ized ea))ital and liase of a l>uri<- eolnnm. and a large 
slab of Purheek marl.de, no imiiortant architectural remains came to 
light. ( )f iiiini.ir object' in metal, bone, glass, and iron, the usual 
variety has been found, as well as a f<-w arti<des of more special 
inoiueiit. Uiie ol tin.' .special features of the year wa' the di.scijverv of 
a hoard of o.io silver denarii of early date, ranging from Mark Antonv 
to Severus. It 'cems probal.ile that thi' lioanl was concealed during 
the struggle between .VU.iinus »in<l Sevenw t n. '..)7 ). wliirh eloselv 
concerned Lritain, — Alhrii.. .May 4. '03. 

EXCAVATIONS OF 1895. — r>uring the exca\ati<ms in pS'.io (resumed 
tor the si.xth year in succession), the area examined was about three 
acres and a half between tlm b.isiliea and the west gate, and consisting 
of InsuLe .XIII and xiv. immediately to the south of the two Insuhe 
excavated in The rc'ults are fully epual, both in general and 

yiartieiilar interest, to those ofthe previous tive season' 

Ihei'e was a remarkable contrast between the two Insuhe e.xamiiied 
in l>di5. Tnsula xiii being destitute of almost any remains save a few 
of the circular and oblong dyers' hearths siniilar to those discovered 
the previous year. whiLt Insula xr\ was pr.u tically covered bv the 
foundations of two large and im[)ortant houses. In both houses were 
a numljer of winter-rooms, warmed bv hvpocau'ts. The western- 
most of these two house.' was of the courtyard type, luit it differed in 
a remarkable w.iy from all Silche'ter houses yet uncovered in havin''- 
the fourth side (which is usually oimn) covered bv a range of large 
rooms with mo'aie-lli>ors, d’hu northernmost room has in the centre 
a large ]'anel of tine mosaic, about 13 feet s(|uare. composed of tive 
large circles within octagoii', and filled with stars and geometrical 
figures, the whole being enclose<l by a broa<l border of braid work and 
Set in a ground of red ti'scruc. The colors used are black, white, red, 
and yellow. About three-fourths ot this ]iavement is intai't 

1 he next room ha' an almost perfect mosaic-pavement composed 
entirely ot fine black and white tF.s5e;v/( arranged in >(] si|Uarcs or|>anels 
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of geometrical design coupled dy fret-work. It ineasurc.s about 14 feet 
by lb feet, and is set in a ground of coarse red teaerne. The next room 
has a fine inosaic-paveinent of about the same size as that just 
<lescrilied, composed of Ki octagonal panels of black, white, red, and 
yellow tc-i^erue. but, unfortunately, almost the whole is destroyed. A 
passage paved with ordinary red me separates the thret.' northern- 
most chambers from the other two. One of thc'e has a plain red 
})avement only. The southernmost chainljer retains a nearly perfect 
mosaic centre, about 14 feel square, formed of nine hexagonal panels 
with floral and other devices, all of good de.sign and character. 
Remains of mosaic-floorina were found in other rooms, but the four 
in the eastern range were of large size and good W(.irkmanshii). Three 
out of the four were in such excellent preservation that they have been 
taken up, and most cunningly and faithfully put together again and 
mounted. The-e large |)avement'. in common with the rest of the 
rinds, will eventually be exhibited in the heading Museum, frio fine a 
series of handscune mo<aic-|iavement^ have never previously been 
secured from a single fiuilding. 

Tlie easternmost house wa< .dso of the i ourtyard tyi)e. but of cur- 
iously irregular plan. It Ini' a street frontage of more than 2t.>ti feet, 
and extends backwards for over lou feet. The mo-t noteworthy 
feature of this house was the occurrence of a <mall chapel, wherein was 
the base of a detached shrine for the household go'.ls. It-; princii)al 
chambers were on the west side, ami had mosaic-])avements almost 
entirely destroyed. A vestibule in the north part of the house. 12 feet 
wide and 54 feet long, lui' nearly the whole of a very remarkable 
mosaic-pavc-nient. It consists of ground work of comnioii red and drab 
mosaic, arranged in long fiamls or jiancls, filled with 'CjUares or lozen- 
ges, and coupled by frets. In thi- are set. in somewhat capricious 
fashion, no fewer than rive, if not six. i>anel' of fine mo<aic-work of 
excellent design. First, there arc two small squares, each two feet 
across, placed siile by side with an interval of a few inches. Then 
comes a large })anel,six feet scjuare. with a bust fmuch injured i within 
a circular border. Ileyond thi> is a long and narrow jiauel of inter- 
lacing work, and beyond thi> again the remains of a fine panel (or, 
perhaps, two placed end to end) over 20 ft. long, which has evidently 
been almost entirely destroyeil within the last few years through the 
agency of a “ scarifier,"’ Very few instance' of S(.> elaborate a comfiina- 
tion of coarse and fine mosaic patterns have come to light in Britain. 
The occurrence, therefore, of so curious and perfect an example at Sil- 
clu'ster is noteworthy. At the west end of the vestibule is a small 
room, on a lower level, with a very perfect floor of drab mosaic with 
a central panel of fine ivork, but this is injured in the centre. One 
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pavement ij of intere't lie.-an^e of the iiattern iielirathiL;' the exact 
jKieition of tlie tafile anh conr-hc' in the ti'ii-l i m n m. 

No ai'chite -tui-al remain^ were (li'cnveivil. ~ave pai’t of a 'inall well- 
de^ianed Jdoric capital. 

O'ljects in hronze and iron an<l eoimiderahle portion' of ve~-els oi' 
glass and of window-glass, as well a' several el.i'S head', wi-re timnd. 
Tliei'e was al'o one specially noteworthv ehi" ves'cl loiind in a rul.i- 
hish-pit or hoU'e No 1. wliieh i' the ueni o‘’ tie- exliihition. It i.' a 
pillar-moulded howl. 4.; in in diameter and 21 in in depth, ot marhled 
gla'S, of a rii li 'apphire-hlue colour 'treake 1 with white and vellow 
spot'. Sm dl fragments of such howls have heeii found at >dche'ter 
and el'cwhere in Liritain. hut thi' is the only c ouiidete examide in Kng- 
land. Thi' howl wa-; undouhte llv importi’d from Italy, .-\nother 
remarkable ol.ije.-t, which was also foun 1 in a ruh'.iish-pit. i< a hlo.-k of 
wood, some 22 in. long, through which pa<' two large and perfect lead 
pipes. In front is the chase tor another grouji of pipes which have 
been taken away. This arr.ingeiiient represente<l. when complete, the 
foree-])um]i descrihed hy ^'itruviu' as the m ichnni C'o^ihini. and is of 
jieculiar iiitere't as I'eing tlie only e.xample of Homan hydraulic 
machinery Intherto found in Hritain. 

l)t the ]iottery may he mentioned > 1 i a fine howl of unu'ual form, 
ornamented with a triple row laf overlapping scales and covered with a 
greenish-yellow glaze, and ■ 2 ■ 'cveral of the jiseudo-Samian howh luiv- 
ing good figure design' in slight reliei. particularly i.me of a figure in a 
cliariot ilrawn hy a centaur The < oins were eoinparativelv few in 
numher. and of no 'j.tcial intetV't ; they e.xtend troin Hadrian to 
Magneinius. 

Prohahly the iiiOst interesting thing in tlie collection in the eves of 
Iioinano-Briti'h autiiiuarie.s is the jda.'ter design eif a piainted dado 
from chamher 22, hoU'C No. ].ot Insula .\i\'. Asuliicieiit numl.ier of 
pieces ot wall-] da.ster were recovered to he ingi.miouslv jueeed together, 
so a' to di'play a b<dd and effective laitterii. The pattern is formed 
by a series cd rings and liollow siiuaro.s of a grey colour upon a dark 
claret-red ha<d^ground, linked together by ears of harlev with inter- 
mediate centre,' of blue coriillowers. This is a jjrouf that just as the 
decorative liouse-painters of Italy drew their ideas from the flora 
around them, such a.s the vine, myrtle, or acanthus, so too did the 
artists of our islands from the cornrields that douhtle.'S then sur- 
rounded the Roman city of Silchester. 

The committee ju-opose to c-oiitiime the tvork this year in the adja- 
cent Instihe. About half ot the area (100 acres) within the walls has 
now been systematically excavated, with most imjaortant results, hut 
there is still several more years’ work to be done before tills great 
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example of a Romano-Briti^h city can be regarded as coiiipletcdy dis- 
closed. — Allun., IMav '2. 'Ub : London Timr.-. June. '■•.5. 

WATTON — EXCAVATIONS AT WATTON PRIORY. — In September. 
189d, was re.'Umed the work begun in l.S'-i-j of exbuniiiie the remains 
and the ground-plan of the largest and wealthiest of the hoU'C' jier- 
taiuing to the Eiigli.'h order of Gilbertines. It is the only one that has 
been iiive'tigated. It will he remembered that the groand-]ilan of the 
conventual ehurch, with many feet of walling in some ]daces, was un- 
covered in IdVlJ. Tlie ehinvh was 2ci8 ft. long fiy dl ft. wide, exi lusive 
of the irreaularly-sha[)ed transejits. It was found to he divided from 
en(l to end into two unenual parts by a partitioii-w.dl. arcailed aliove. 
to separate the -exes. 

In hS95. the cloisters to the ncirth of thi.‘ (diurch were ]')roved to lie 
about It lU ft. spuare. (.*11 tlie east side, nearly joiuinsi the north traiisejit. 
is the large reetaugtdar chapter-house Thegrcait dorter, about lit.) ft. 
Iciug, was over this range of buildings on the east 'ide. and was sU]i- 
[lorteil beyond the chapter-lnutse by a vaulted undercroft, the bases 
of whose central [liers were touncl. Beyond the dorter, the* rere-d,-, iter, 
of rather small dimensions, wa- uncovered. On the north 'ide of the 
cloister wa- also a vaulted liuildiug with two entrances, the iVater or 
refectory being above it. In all proliahility tlie cloister adjoining the 
church iiertained to the nuns, who were twice as numerous as the 
canon.' at W'atton. The canons' cloister and adjaeont huildings liave 
not yet heen found. 

The south cha]iel of the clitiri h, entered through an archway from 
the nave, has lieen opened out. and most of the altar was founcl stand- 
ing save the top slab, wliil-t the altar-faeo was -till tiled with yellow 
and hlack jiavers arrange<l diamond fashion. The portiems of pottery 
turned up are of great variety and interest, numbering at least twenty- 
five distinct kinds. They extend from vessels of Norman gla/e down 
to an apothecary’.' pot of blue and wliite. lettered witli the drug or 
spice it contained, of the tir.'t-half of the sixteenth century. — Ailmi.. 
Sept. 29, ’9.3. 


A. L. Fiiothinoham, Jr. 
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It is with £i theling of sadness that I umlertake this Report on 
the researches which I carried on in Crete during the years 1893 
and 1894 for the Archaeological Institute of America. The man 
Avho was their priuci}ial promoter, my esteemed friend Professor 
Augustus C. Merriam, has passed away without seeing the pub- 
lication of their results. I cannot forget the enThu>iasm which 
he showed in the steps preparatory to the expedition, his ceaseless 
care and anxiety in following its progress in the midst of its 
greatest difhculties, the interest with which he examined the 
material, before it had been arranged, during the few weeks that 
elapsed between my return from the island to (Ircece and his own 
unexpected death. He gave a lecture on this subject in Janu- 
ary, 1895, before the American School at Athens, as an intro- 
duction to a series of lectures and studies on Cretan archaeology 
which he expected to give. It was his last lecture. To my 
revered colleague, who rests in the shadow of the Acropolis in 
violet-crowned Athens, I would like these pages to be a last salute, 
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and T dedicate them to his memory as a tribute of everlasting 
friendship. 

It was in the autumn of 181*2 that durinu’ a trip to America the 
project of an arcliaeolon'ieal expedition to Crete wa> dir'cns^ed by 
me in some i-onver?ations with i’rofes^or IMerriam. The eliscover- 
ies that had taken place in the inland during the years lss4 and 
1887 had aroused considerable interest among scholar' in the United 
States. Professor Tlerriain was one of the first to occupy hiiii'clf 
with the Great lnscri[itinn of <lortyna: another friend and col- 
league, Profes'or Arthur L. Frothingham, .Tr., immediately after 
a publication liy myself and l>r. Ur^i, had again taken up. with 
new point' of view, the ilhi'tration (d'the bronzes of the Cave of 
Zens on Mt. Iila. It was then that the iilea, suggested by Prof. 
Frothingham to the Council of the Institute, wa? first broached 
of it' taking part in the archaeological exph.iration of the i'land and 
contlimiiig the successful researches begun there by the Italian 
government through the initiative of I’rofessor CoiuYiaretti. I 
'uluiiitted a preliminary project to the Council, at its meeting in 
May. Is'.t;]. after confcivnces in Pome with 1 ’rof. Frothingham. 
Put it was duly at the close of the summer of 18i»C. at the time 
of my second trip to America, that tlie plan took a defiiiiti- form. 
In September, Mr. Seth Low. [’resident of the In'titutt', (.)tRcially 
annottneed to me the favoraide decision of the Institute, and on 
jXoN'ciiiber 11th I di'cnibarked at Caiidia ready to begin my tvork. 

The original [Ian, or rather a main [>art of it. wa' to conduct 
a campaign of ex[iloration' at tlortyna in the neighborhood of the 
(Kjora and the Poman theatre, a eite which the di.'Co\eries of the 
preceding years had dc'ignated a' the re[>ository of tlie ancient 
legal records of this im}iortant city. It wa- [ire.'Uppio'cd that 
the researches would hot about ^ix months. Tins [iroject. how- 
evi'i-. through unforc'ecn circumstances, was necessarily abandoned 
and evas replaced by a ])lan f)f exploration on a larger scale, bitt 
Ic" connected with excavation, which covered almost two- 
thirds of the area of the idand, from the borderland of Ihttimo 
as far as the extreme end of Sitia; and this exploration was con- 
tinued throughout an entire year, from AMvember 11th, 189.3, to- 
iSTovember 2.')th, 1894. 

Immediately on my arrival in Crete, I perceived that the con- 
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ditioiis of the idancl were cntireU’ flitferent from thor-e of the period 
when I had previously visited it. eight or nine years before. During 
my first exploration', under the enlightened and humane adminis- 
tration of the late Photiades Pasha and also under that of his 
successors Anthopoulos Pasha and Sartinski Ihi'lia, considerable 
favor was slnawu to scientific re'carch. A noble institution which 
represented the movement of the country toward intellectual and 
moral progress, the Syllogo^ of Candia. was developed with fruit- 
ful energy under the (Ug/.y of the authorities, and laid the ba.'i.' of 
a museum which, from huinltle Ijeginnings. ha' to-day attained the 
importance with which all are tamiliar. All archaeologist' have 
been in the habit of addressing themselves to the Syllogos. which, 
thanks to the semi-official position to which it had attained, U'od to 
be in a condition to ofi’er them all the support necessary to assure 
the succes' of their 'cieutitic undertakings: serving as a con- 
necting link between them and the government, on one si<le. and, 
on the other, interposing its good offices so as to facilitate negotia- 
tions with the i.')wners of land which it was desirable to explore. 
But. during the last few years, the government of ( 'oiistantinople 
has laid a heavy hand on the island of Crete : the Turkish ele- 
ment has gained the upper hand ami the barliarism so natural to it 
once move has showed itself in all its \ ariotis forms. The ITellenic 
Syllogos. while ever maintaining its tradition of hospitality and 
synpjathy towavil fu'eign student', and while continuinw with 
oven greater xeal to fa\'or their purposes, lui' been depri\ ed of the 
protection (if the government and has been even openly opposed by 
h>cal Turkish goveruors and by the anthoritie' of ( 'oiistaiitino^ile. 
so that its action la-eame almost entirely inoperari^■e. 

Mahmud Pasha, then <7overnor (ieneral at Canea. wars not will- 
ing to listen to proposals of excavation made by me or by anyone 
else. The proposal made by the SyllogO'in co-operation with me 
to carry on work arouml the Great Inscription of Gortyna and to 
take measures tor its preservation and for making a }ilaster cast 
of it aggravated the situation still further. A conspiracy %yas 
formed at Constantinople to prevent anything of the sort, and 
the governor was empow'ered to give orders to this etfect. To 
these people, to wdiom it had never occurred before to save this 
important monument fi'oin ruin, it seemed a sacrilege that the 
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initiative should come from the Cretans themselves. In all this 
ngly imnklle of intrigues, rvliat wa-' most painful for me to note 
•\vas that among the orio-inators of ther'C obstructive acts were a 
few scholars who were not Turks ami whi> would have done an 
act far more worthy of tliemselves and of science had they favored 
a ditferent cause. 

Then commenced for me and for the ydans of the Institute a 
time of tempest and persecution. I will spare the reader of this 
report the account of the >torray negotiations which I was obliged 
to carry on ami of the strange events which accompanied and fol- 
lowed them, because these things have nothing to do with science 
and, furthermore, every mie has learned well enough from late 
events the character of the Turkish administration and govern- 
ment in Crete. I should probably have hud far less trouble in my 
work it the government of the Unite<l States had been willing 
to yii'ovide. as I had asked, for the establishment of a eonsular 
representative in Caudia. This was not done, and the plans of the 
Institute suffered in oonsec|uenee. 

In view ot these circumstances, I thought the best decision was 
to give up tor the moment any thought of excavations on a large 
scale, especially in a central point so contested and desirable as 
Gortyiia. I therefore put off to a more yu’opitious occasion any 
sncli ]irpiects and decided to go to a distance from the centre of 
intrigue and to bi‘gin at first a general survey and then a 
series ot teiitativc excavations and special investigations in the 
eastern half and in the centre of the island. I never had reason 
to rtyieiit ot tins decision, because it resulted in numerous dis- 
coveries of various kimk — epigra[>hical, archaeological and pre- 
historic — and especially did it lead in remote provinces to the 
discovery of archaic-IIellenic strata, which gave an important 
harvest of most original terracottas, and to the discovery of 
ilyeenaean necropoleis wliieh, until that time, were a great blank 
in Cretan archaeology and one of the first desiderata ofonr explo- 
ration. Even in this work the government did not cease to annoy 
me, and I do not remember in the lung course of my researches 
in Crete to have ever i)assed through a year so agitated and full 
of difficultii'S. I he result has been abundant, notwithstanding, 
and a considerable share of the success is due to the personal 
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sn[)p()rt aii'l constant co-openitioii of tlie president of the Sylloo-os, 
Dr. J. Hazzidaki. and to its secretary. Professor .Stephanos Xau- 
thoudidis, and other nuineruns ainl warm Cretan friends to whom, 
in thanks to their kindness, I wish to offer my lieartfelt desire 
that a better day may dawn for their country. It was even pos- 
silile for me to carry out researdies and excavations to a certain 
extent at (lortvna when, during the last mouths of my stay, 
the long delay and perhaps tlu' heat of the August sun had 
somewhat calmed the zeal of those who had taken so much 
unkind interest in my mission. 1 wa^ also able lo carry out, iu 
]iart, during the summer the ]irojc<-t which had been ]ilanned in 
co-o]ieration with the Syllogos of a >eries of excavations around 
the Creat Inscription and even t(.> carry them forward anothet* 
step, thanks to a semi-accord wViich was laboriously negotiated 
with the gxiverument it.-elf The Institute had arranged that I 
should have, as a i-om[)anion in my work of exploration, Mr. 
John .\lden, a graduate of Harvard. lie joined me at f’andia, 
December 22d. and his arrival was the signal toi’ the begin- 

ning of the long excursions into the interior. 

The iirst of the~e had for its aim the epigraphical exploration 
of the province of Pedia<la. which I confided almo-t entirely to Mr. 
Alden, reserving for myself only the work of deciphering and copy- 
ing the long Latin iu'cription t)f Ilaghios -lominis Ivamariotis and 
a few Creek texts. We e>tablished o\ir head'|uarters at KasTelli. 
beginning with the exploration of Lyttos and its neigliboihood. 
As I already had occasion to note a few years ago, at the time of 
my first researches, the destruction of the city by the Cno^sians iu 
2211 n. e. must have been ra<lical and comjilete. It would bo 
vain to seek above ground or slightly below the surtace for anv 
remains of structures which can certainly be referred. 1 do not 
say to the archaic period, but even to good llellenie or Hellenistic 
times. Even the gradual reconstruction of the city after the 
C'm^ssian war must have taken [>lace in ratlier meagre and 
restricted form. ^\.ll. or almost all, the remains which are seen 
scattered over its broad area belong to the Homan period during 
which Lyttos reached and even surpassed it- former extent ; to this 
]ieriod belong also the great majority of its inscriptions and all, 
or almost all, those gathered by IMr. Alden and moiv recently by 
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me dmiiiii' the repeated exeursions which I made to the site. As 
fur the ehariieter of tlic'c inscri[)tioiw. they are almost entirely 
••'epnleliral ; and in fact the enormous [irepoiulorance of funerary 
material, above hi'torical or political material, ir- a peculiarity of 
the e[iiyraphy of this territory. The 'e[iuh/hral in>cri[itions of 
the iieiii’liljorhood of Lyttos now eiptal or 'urjia'S in number 
tlnjse of all the other Cretan cities taken together. This does 
not seem to me to be a matter of i. h;mce. d’he 'pecial cult of the 
deceased is perhaps one of the virtues that survived in this city 
so much e-teemod Iry the ancients for the wisdom (if its laws anel 


the N’irtue of it' inhabitants. In a slmrt campaign of excavation 
undertaken later, during the summer, and guided by the casual 
discovery of tw(.) honorary imjierial inscriptions. I succeeded in 
uncM.ivering a series of inscribed honorary bu'cs. on a site near 
the country church of Stavronieno' where. T believe, were situ- 
ated the OjiiH'ii and the forum of the Ivoman city. It is with these 
texts that I will begin in the h.i 11 (swing [lagcs my article on the 
Inscriptions of A’arious Cretan Citic'. 

The folhwving excursion had for its object a recoiiion-i^'iiK-e in the 
province ot Monotatsi and through all upper Mes-ara. touch- 
ing also on a piai't ot Pediada and pa"ing through TenienO' on 
the outward trip ami through .Malevisi on the return. In this 
Journey we \isited and studied the little-knonn ruiu' of the 
ancient cities 'itnateil near the iinxlcrn villua'es and htcalities of 


Ini. C'astelliana. Somlsouro. Ivhotas'i, Melidodiori and Pilnias, 
ot \\hi( h the first three maybe identitied with 'Utticient certaiiitv 
with Inatos. I’riau'O' and its iiriijeiov. although the inscri[)tions 
which we found there throw mi light on tln.se (inc'tions. The 
othei two sit( s. wliere m.) inscriptions have been found, are 
regardcil ipiite aibitrarily as cori-cspouding to Khvtion and Arca- 
tha: the ancient settlement near Priuiri' had not previously bten 
visited or. at lea-t. noticed by anyone. It stood about half-wav 
between ( lortyna and Cnos'os, on an isolated rock, tlat at the sum- 


mit, whidi was called by the peasants I'atda. and it represents 
<ine of the finest type- of the acropolis cf the Mycenaean period in 
^ Tts remains are scanty, hut all l.dong to a very primitive 

]ierio(l with the exe( ptioii of two tombs e.xcavated in tlu' rock on 
the hill taeiiig it. It is on this site that were found some of the 
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finest Mycenaean vases of tlie Syllogos of Candia, and during a ten- 
tative excavation vliicli, after this first excursion, I carried on there 
during the summer, I was able to ascertain that the walls of pre- 
historic and of archaic-llellenic constructions were still to be 
recognized at a depth of about one metre below the, surface. 
Some fragments of archaic inscriptions, which Mr. Alden and 
I Avere able to examine and cojw. bear a character similar to 
those of the Pytliiou of Gortvna and e\ddently belonged, as those 
did, to a public building the Avails of Avhich were coA'ered with 
ofiicial inscriptions. One of their notable jteculiarities is that 
their al[)habet A’aries from the Gortynian group so as to be 
related to that of Oaxos and Eleutherna, that is to say, with the 
group Avhich Ave may henceforth call that of Mt. Ida. Another 
fragment of smaller lettering has an importaitco quite exceptional 
as it contains the first mention of the magistracy of the ephoToi 
in a Cretan city. But, apart from this inscription, Avhat Avas most 
notable amongthe things that AVe gathered, during these researches 
at Prinius and on the hill of Patela, Avas a (ptantity of most 
remarkable fragments of archaic pUhol Avith decorations in relief. 
Avhich. joinetl to the similar but less varied fragments found later 
by me at Haghios Bias and at Praesos. form a group of more 
original character than any of the other Cretan terracottas Avhich 
have been brought to light by the exploration of the Institute. 

^\.fter this excursion, Mr. Alden, avIio had come to Crete for 
the special [lurpose of as>i>ting at the excavation of the nijora of 
Gortyna, finding that this part of the work had to be abandoned, 
left me and sailed on the t’lth of March for Atliens. I made, at 
that time, a last attem[)t at Canea to secure the permission to 
excavate at (lortyua and it seetned at the time that there Ava' a 
glimmer ol' hope of success : but this also failed at the last moment 
and I left again on another excursion into the loAver Messara. to 
the Avest of Gortyna, ]iassing irom there into the regit)n of the 
Avestern slopes of Mt. Ida. 

The ncAVs had ju-t reUAlied me of casual discoveries that harl 
taken }ilacc near the Aullage of Courtes, and Avhat Avas my smqirise 
Avhen on arriA'ing there I found that the [>easants had opened up 
the necropolis of a Mycenaean city. I at once decided to make 
trial excavations and to uncoA-er certain tombs Avhich had not 
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been already destroyed l)y tlie peasants and of wliieli traces could 
be seen in the npituriied soil. But it was only snme months later 
that I was enabled, during- anotlier trip, to carry (_mt this plan. 
Tlie material collected in this place and saved from the hands of 
the Turkish owners of the land was enormous. The greater jairt 
of the funeral deposits and the form and mode of the construction 
of the tombs did not, however, bear the charaeterisrics of the 
earliest deyio^its of the Mycejiaean style. 

To a much earlier date belong-s, on the other hand, the necro- 
polis of Ergaiios, which, guided by vague information. I succeedcil 
in }ilacing on the heights above the village of Kmbaros at the 
furthest eastern corner of the province of Pediada. The tombs 
which I there exca\ ated and studied, in the course of one of the 
most interesting and fruitful among mysinnnier excursions, were 
still intact. The sepulchr.d objects and the remains of the skele- 
tons Were still in their original position as they had been buried 
about three thousand years ago. and I was aide to draw both the 
tombs ami their contents, g.ithering together afterwards the vase.s 
and the skulls of which a description will be given in a sjiecial 
article. 

The entire territ(>ry, which begins at the shapes below the sum- 
mit of the mountains of Lassithi, going westward, must have 
been thickly iuhaliited during the Myeenaoan period. I found and 
excavated some isolated tombs of a new necropolis of this jieriod 
on the slopes of the hill of llaghios Ilias almost ojipusite Embaros 
and the heights of Erganos. T'hey had, however, been despoiled 
by jieasants during the jmst years ami <,-ontained nothing; but 
the excellent preservation of one of them ga\ e a model of a well- 
constructi'd tomb of the common peojile of this jieriod. Tund)s of 
rich families, constructed luxuriously with large thulni a})proaehed 
through a long droitnis and helongtng to tlie civaKre^, lan e not vet 
been discovered in Crete, although it may be supposed that the 
subterraiieau ehambers where were found tlie urns of Aiioja Mes- 
saritica and other localities, now jnvserveil in the eollectioii of the 
Syllogos, are in their form and dimensions somewhat similar to 
what we regard as the type of the great tmiihs of the Mvcenaeaii 
age in eontiueiital Greece. It is true that the information tvliieh 
we possess on this point and the sketches made hy myself a fetv 
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years ago, for example, of tlie tonifs of Anoja and of Milatos, 
rest in part on frief descriptions by the peasantry of tlie place 
and only in part on the ^tudy of the monuments tlieinsulves, Avliicli 
had already been so tranAormed by the baud of man and by the 
changes brought about by the cultivation of the ground that they 
can only be regarde<l as extremely imperfect. On the other hand, 
the researches of the Archaeological Iii'titute have now brought 
clearly to light the characteristics and peculiaiilies of the ordi- 
nary Cretan tomb of this period, its structure, its contents, and 
its funeral rites. 

I do not think it is necessary to descriljc here, in particular, 
the itinerary of all the numerous excursions which I carried on 
in all (Urectious over the island, c'peci.dly after the opening of the 
line sea~on and the coming of the long and clear ..Kgean days. 
I shall confne myself to giving a brief notice of the results of 
the more thorough research and excavations which will be the 
sitljject of the main articles in my report. 

Alter the necrcgioleis of Courtes, (,)f Erganos and of llaghios 
Ilias, that which tem[ited me the most was the exjiloration of 
Praesos. the city of the PtecoCretans at the eastern end of the 
island. Here 1 drew up, in the first place, tlie plan of the site; 
then I undertook two excavations ; one on the third acropolis, 
not far from the place wdicre a few years ago was discovered the 
fragment of the Kteo-Cretan inscription jiublished in the JP/sto 
Italiuno-, the other on a deposit of votive terracottas wdiich 
Yirobably mark the position or vicinity of a suburban tem- 
]ile. In the first place, I was able to verity the existence of a 
small rectangular sijuare partially ctd out of the rock. At one of 
its ends, a little below the j>resent surface of the ground, were 
the remains of a kind of altar or platform in the open air, wdiere 
the lU'imitive Praesians perlcU’ined their sacrifices in the midst of 
natural surroundings of the severest and tnost primitive character, 
in the same way as the ancient priests of Olymjiia sacrificed on 
the top of Mt. Cronion, or as the f’retans of Mt. Ida on the large 
rock cut into the form of an altar in front of the entrance of the 
cave of Zeus. Around the })latform, mingled with ashes and 
charc‘oal. were the remains of bones of animals left over from 
ancient sacrihees, and with them a quantity of fragments of votive 
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ofFeriiiii'3 l)L'lon<i’iiig to arcli:iic vases, to terracotta fignirines — of 
a style similar to the Cypriote — to bronze objects, among which 
were ^ome circular handles of tripods similar to those of the Cave 
on ^It. Ida. 

The second excavation Imought to light a large and varied 
cpuiutity inunhLg or votive tablets and terracotta tigurines dating 
from the archaie-Grceh period to l\[acedoniau times. Side by 
side with certain type:!- which appear to have their origin in Eteo- 
Cretan art. we find a very beautiful pdc/.r with the figure of a 
Greek warrior dragginu’ behind him a woman evidently just made 
prisoner, many archaic heads of tigurines of the Apollo type, 
innumerable figurines of nude women of the so-called Anaitis 
type, and other subjects. 

After the surpri'ing discoveries of ^Ir. Arthur -T. Evans in the 
field of pre-Phoenician writing, the desire to contribute new 
material to the study of this important ipiestion led me to give 
the most careful attention to the cut stones, seals and amulets 
which are often found in the pO'Sossioii of peasants, especially in 
the villages near Mycenaean settlements. I succeeded not only 
in getting together some new specimens to be added to Evans’ 
seric', but abo in discovei'ing a locality important for the 
yiroduction of the small steatite stones in Crete, and in estab- 
lishing the fact — until now unnoticed — of the continuity of one 
branch nt this industry dc)wn to the period of the archaic-Greek 
alphabet and even through the period of irelleni-m down to the 
llyzantine epoch. This centre, carefully explored by me in the 
course of two trips, i-. the hill of ITaghio.s Ilias in the midst of 
a rich Mycenaean territory. 

One of the original projects of the Institute, out'ide of the 
excavation in the iKjiirn in Gortyna, was to excavate the Ascle- 
jiieion of hebena. This work, however, would have been an even 
more difficult undertaking than that at ( iortyna and under the 
circuni'tances which had now to be faced, was therefore impos- 
sible <)t accomplishment. Put it seemed mo>t essi-ntial to me to 
make at lea-t a minute exploration of the site on which arose one 
of the mo't iiipjortant and renowned among the ^\sele[iieions of 
the (!re<_‘ks, and one of the most treiiiieiited sanctuaries of Crete. 
I took as my a-sociate in this work my friend J)r. Antonio Idira- 
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melli, member of tlie Italian Archaeological School, who disem- 
barked during the summer at C'aiidia with the intention of carry- 
ing on a series of studies on the prehistoric antiipiities of the 
island and especially on the fortitications and other Mycenaean 
remains of central Crete. AVe organized a regular campaign on 
the hill of Lcdda, establishing our tent near the small country 
church of Haghios Juannis on the site which overlooked the ruins 
and the sea. After an accurate examination of all the remains of 
the ancient city still visible above ground, we drew up a ydan 
which, although a summary one, may serve as a liasis for others 
who may wish, under better circumstances, to attempt the exca- 
vation of this site. The result of our observations, however, was to 
make it certain that all, or nearly all, that is now visible belongs to 
the Eoman period and that at this time most im]iortant innovations 
and restorations must have taken place which obliterated nearly 
all that had remained from ancient times in the tcm]ile and its 
surroutidings. Our examination hnished with a tentative exca- 
vation within the temple itself which le<l to the diseowry of a 
base of an cniutlu'ina dedicated to Asclepios by a certain Xenion, 
probably the same individual mentioned in the inscription of 
Lebena [uiblishcd by Spratt. 

Somewhat later, while I was engaged in other work, I charged 
Dr. Tarainelli tvith si.ime otlier [licces of research for me, and 
had him excavate the pi\hi<toric grotto of Miamii. explore the 
grotto of (.'amares, uncover the remains of a mass of archaic 
pottery at Dliaestos and study the acropolis of (lortyna. lie will 
contribute to my report some papers in which he will give an 
account of the results securt'd in the course of this work. 

lly the exploration of the acropolis of (Tortyna, the tir>t step 
has been made toward the study of tlie topography of this great 
Cretan centre which should be conijileted without fail by whoever 
■continues tvork on thi> site. It is sad to see how diligently the 
hand of man has been at work to destroy the imposing remains 
•of this city, which may be calleil the Rome of Crete. Any one 
who will glance at the bird's-eye panorama of this locality made 
by Tournefort in 1700 and will tlien gazt.' from the heights of the 
acropolis on what now remains of these ruins, cannot di) less than 
ask himself if ten years hence, with the process of planting, of 
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cultivation, and the systematic gathering up of ancient material for 
new constructions, anything of the ancient city will still remain 
above ground. 

It WU' at the close of the summer that I was tinally able to 
open ground for the iirst time on the site of this city. Some 
peasants, seeking for ancient stones for u>c in new constructions, 
had casually brought to light, a few month> before, some inscrip- 
tions. Guiiled by this discovery and having made all necessary 
arrangements with the ownei’r-, I undertook two excavations, 
one of which led to the discovery of the remains of a large 
Bvzantine ba'ilica whose walls still remained abont six feet above 
the level of the ancient pavement and were built of stones belong- 
ing to more ancient buildings and in part covered with inscrip- 
tions. They formed a group of texts which begin in the archaic 
period and end in Jloman times and which come, as can be easily 
imagined, from a temple all the walls of which were, like the 
Pythion, covered with laws and decrees. Among the material 
whicli came to light during the course of the excavation, was a 
treaty between Gorryna and the city of Phizcne, which is the 
most ancient among all known treaties between Cretan cities : a 
fragment, also ardiaic, relating to mortgaging : a decree regulating 
the intro<luction and use of l.»ronze coinage in Gortyna : a remark- 
able decree of the combined cities of Gortyna and Phaestos : and 
many inscriptions of the Macedonian and Roman periods consist- 
ing C'jiecially of decrees of i>i'oxeny. The other excavation gave 
less important results, but among the texts that were found was 
one relating to the treeing of slaves and a fragment of an archaic 
ritual on sacritices. 

The inscriptions discovered in this excavation, and those which 
came to light, somewhat later, in the work carried on by the Syl- 
logos around the Great rnscri|>ti(jn, coii'titute the principal grr>up 
which I shall pulilish, and to it I shall devote a special article. 
The other inscriptions will be divided into two ehajiters, one 
of wliich will be the opening })aper of the ('retan series in this 
JofRXAL. 

In the publication of the purely archaeological material, I shall 
be extremely brief, giving a report, as detailed as possible, of the 
discovery itselt and an exact description of the monuments, but 
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leaving to others their illustration and discussion from the 
point of view of the history of art, in order not to invade a field 
which is somewhat beyond my province. AVheii I am obliged to 
enter fliis field, I shall not do so without having first consulted 
two of my friends, the archaeologists Dr. Lucio Mariani and 
Dr. Luigi Savignoni, who are both intimate with Crete and its 
antiquities. 

It was not only my excavations and researches which furnished 
me with archaeological material; the Museum ot the Sylli')gos of 
Candia, which has been notably increased during the past few 
years, contains a quantity of objects, especially vases and sculp- 
tures which were worthy of illustration. Every day new material 
was brought into it under my very eyes. The time which I was 
obliged to pass on various occasions in the city, either on account 
of the negotiations during the first few months, or in the intervals 
between one excursion and the other, was spent, in great part, in 
making studies and photographs and in preparing the illustrations 
of the most notable unedited objects of this collection. Several pa- 
pers in this Series are the result of such studies, and I believe they 
will be found to be not the least interesting. Dr. Mariani and 
another friend and colleague of mine. Dr. Paolo Oi'si, have kindly 
acceptted my proposition to illustrate for the Jovrxal some of these 
monuments, and while the first named contributes some articles 
on the Roman sculiitures of Gortyna, Dr. Grsi has contributed a 
note on the vases and fragments of Cnossos, Anojiolis and Prinias, 
and will contribute, I hope, some other articles to a later number. 

I will add a few words in regard to the material and technical 
side of the Report. The inscriptions are in great part reproduced 
in facsimile, from photograi)hs, which I took iltlier directD from 
the inscriptions or from impressions prepared according to a 
special system with the assistance of Dr. Mariani and Dr. Savi- 
gnoni. The ]ihotogra}>hs of non-epigraphical monuments have 
been partly contributed by Mr. Alden, Mr. Taramelli and Mr. 
Cambanari of Candia, while the drawings, which serve to illus- 
trate the archaeological material discovered in the various excava- 
tions and researches, have been executed by the well-known artist 
M. Gilliei'on whom I was commissioned by the Institute to call to 
Crete for this special purpose. I Avished to make the illus- 
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trative part of my report a?; ubiiudant a^ posr-ilde. and must 
thank the Committee of the Institute and the Editor of the 
Jot KXAL for the liberality with which they have >eeonde<l my de- 
sire. I wi>h to express my especial sen>e of ohliyation to i’l'dfes- 
sors Arthur L. Frothinyham, Jr.. Herbert A'eir Smyth and 
Allan IMarquand for the yreat care wliich they have taken in 
preparing- and directing the e<liting of thi- work. 

My report, which will occupy part of several uumber.s of the 
JdT'KXAL, has been somewhat delayed. The reasons fu- thi- have 
been numerous, but one of these will be snlhcient. Cretan 
exploration has immense attractions ; the sui-i>ri'es. which its 
little explored soil gives to any one whi:> seeks ti) open it up. are 
among the deepest satisfactions of one’s life as an archaeologist. 
But every medal has its reverse — and the reverse of these re'ult' 
that stimulate the mind is the malarial fever that jirostrates the 
body, troui which the writer of these jiages Jla^ siitfered scverelv 
during the two years since his return. 

FEbEKICO HALBHERE. 

Rome. It.clv, 18',i6. 
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IXSCRIPTIOXS FRO:\I VAlilOUS CRETAX CITIES. 


Lyttos. 


1. Rase of local limestone. 1.11 m. liiyh. 0..)1 ni. wide at tlie 
inscribed surface, ll.Tij m. at the base. O.Tu m. at the upper mould- 
ing. (dn top are traces of the feet of the statue. I.etters. with 
apices of forms capriciously varied, of an average height of O.Od m. 


A/ToKFvKro?lKA!C APkSE 
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vL, O pCll/A- 1 O t i'. i l :/-\l w'v ' 
‘TlATPinATP AC C AY'T-rcM'. 
fHno/acTaiTH.:ojKCY m a 
In h ckt \cth a; ATT pix:t - c u c 
: CMCYPrPPAAYAlCYEcl 
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XvroKpdropi Kafcrap^ He- 
ov 'Sepova vloH i ). Xsepova 
Tpaiavai{i) —e/dacTTcoi i ). Vep- 
fjLai'CKwi i). AaKiKoiit ). dp-^iepel 
d pLeyi'cTTcoi i ), ^j]p.ap)(^iKi]^ e- 
^ouryiav to (A. viruTmi i ) to />. 
TTOTpl iraTpi'So^. XvTTlfOl’ 

7rdX(? Tw( L ) tPi^; OLKOvpLe- 
VT]<; KTiaTifi i ) Bid TrpwTOKo- 
10 apiov T(. KXmi'Sfou Boi- 
vofjtov. 


The dedication is dated from the sixteenth tribunicla potedait 
and. according to Cretan custom, from tlic cponvmous magi.straci' 
of the pi'otocosmog T. KXauSto? Boti/o'/3(ov. 
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Trajan counted liis trilninicine potestatfs — hei^iiininc^ with Ids 
third — from December 10th to December lOthd This custom 
was followed by succeedinjr em]:)erors. In the Cretan calendar 
of the imperial period, which was in harmony with the system 
of Asia Minor, the civil year beyan at the autumnal eLjuinox : 
that is, in September or October.’^ Coiiseipieiitly. the year of 
office of a protocos/nos must have included fractions of two 
consecutive trihuniciae jioteytufes ; namely, the months from Scti- 
tember to December lOth of one, and from December lUth to 
September of the following. It follows that the first three 
months of the Cretan year, beginning in bS A.i)..® corresponded 
to the last three months of the imperial trihiudciu pofestas. and 
the first nine months of the imperial trilunicia juAestia corre- 
sponded to the last nine months of the Cretan apxeia. 

The inscription No. doTl of the C.IJJ. and our No. 3 contain 
a dedication by the inhabitants of T.yttos to Trajan during his 
XVllth tribuneship. while M. YiKevpevlha^ was proto- 

cosmos. Tins person is already mentione<l as holding ciftice during 
the XVIth tribuneship in N’o. 2oTo of the C.LG-. Cotisequently 
our T. KXavSto? Bomo'/Sio? was Ids immediate predecessor : and 
the present inscription m.ay be assigned with precision to the 
first idne montlis of the XVIth trib. pot. of the emperor, that is. 
between Dec. 10, 111 a.d., and September, 112 a.d. 

Two inscriptions from Lyttos, long since known, are dated 
from the term of office of this same magistrate : one is in memory 
of Nlarciana, Trajan's sister (C.I.G-. 2576). and the other in honor 
of Mattidia, daughter of Marciaua (Spratt, II. IT. I, Xo. T). 
These inscriptions should be a.ssigned to the year between Sep- 
tember, 111, and September, 112 A.d. The date of Marciana’s 
death is unknown. The use of lier name with the f;pithet Diva, 
found for the first time in the inscription of Trajan's arch at 
Ancona, which dates from 11.7, led some to the conjecture that 
her death took place about 114, But the inscription of Lvttos, 
C.I.tJ. 277t;, proves that Marciaua was already dead {0ed) before 
September, 112. 

1 Gnyau, Chrrmolofjie de VEmpire Ef.rmin. p. tTo ; C.asnat, Epii/rnphie Inline, 
2nil ed., pp. l.jT, l.VS. 

2 Ideler, Handbuch der hintheuirttUehen iind Cechnischen Chroiwlorjie,! 425 426. 

Cf. also DhU. Carr. Hell. Ill, p. 604. ' ' ’ 

2 Trajani Trib. Pot. III. 
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2. I);ise (if li'iL-al liinrsioiie. similar to the preceding. Height, 
1.11 m. : width iu the middle. 0.475 ui. Letters, tvitli apices and 
of verv varieil fiuiiis, 0.04.) m. high. 



irYNAlkAAYT'MoiN' 
‘i-hWlOAIS AIAH- ifr i 


-v 


X'' 

' " ! iO 


!• < 


cKAAYAICYBCINc 




KIOY 


Il/Voirea'i;!' S£[/5a- 
crn';!'. Arro/cparopo? 
Xe^OLu T! paiiivov Kat- 
aapo^ "^e/SaCTTOv, 
o repixavLKOv. A[u.]/ctKov 
yvviUKa. Ai’TTtcoi' 
y) 770/\t? dia Trpio- 
TOKOCrp-OV [Tt.] 
KXavStov Botro- 
1(> / 3 lov. 


"riiis insci'iplii'U is in honor ot Plotina. ujkI hears tlie same date 
as the preeedinox Another dedication to the wife of dh'ajan is 
made hv the inliahitaiits of Lyrto.s durino* the f()llnwi]yo’ year, 
tinder the protocosimwhip of M. Ho/xTr/po? RXeu/xeinBa^ (C.I.G-. 
o'jY.oI ; a third, copied hr mv.^elf in and ].itih]i>hed in the 

J/a-vt'c Itulluiio. \'ol. IIJ. p. 'iiiY. Xo. 75. dates from the second 
mao’istiau'N' (if the 1. llat'ius ( omastas.^ h ur the 

date of the latter, see uiir Xo. 4. 

3. Another hase, similar to tlie preceding. Height. 1.25 m. : 
width. 0.40 111 . l.etters. with apices. 0.n:f-(».o;‘,5 m. liigh. 

'rhis inscription is a dtiplicale of V.IAt. 2. >74. as the two 
inscriptions pnhlished nnder the following nnmlier are also dupli- 
cates. ft follows, from the reasons given for the date of Xo. 1. 
that the year of the pr'if'iroxinug M. lIo^Trtpo? KX-en/xeefSa? should 
he eomimted from Septeiuher, 112, to Septemher. 113. and that 
the present dedication slionhl he referred to the latter part of 
his magistracy, that is. between Dec. 10th, 112, and Septemher, 
113 .v.i). 

1 .V. St-niciuiff, in his InriK I'ahliri Cn ti tiMum. continues mistak- 

ciilv to hetieW'. like Ciiiter. th.u Kuiudirras, or Kw^ao-rds. is not a family name, but 
a name liescriptive of a leliaious office. 
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S^T0KPM:0?lKAiaM 
^flGEOYMEFOYAYlQ 
'NErOYATFAlANQYE 
BAITQrEF/aANlKQ 
:AAKIKPA?XlEPElUErE 
: tqahmafxikheeyoy ■ 

EIAlWZYnffQToE- 
ITfATflAiJ-FlAOlToTK 
lOlKOY ■M.EHHZ kTETff 
iATrTlQNHFfOAlBAKnre^ 
■ TOKOIWOYXCArjcoYnoMvJ 


AvTOKpaTopL Katcra- 
pL 0coi ^epova vlwiD. 
'Sepovii. 'Vpiudvwi L) ie- 
/i^orcLfti. TcppavLKiDi L). 
if SuKlKLOi L >. dp\LCpU /XCyiCT- 
r(o(t). Si]iJiap-)^LKij<; i^ov- 
(rta? TO L^. VTrdrojiL) to 6. 
TTUTpI [tt] tTptdO?. TCO( 6) T^s 
oLKOvixevrj^ Krtaryji D. 
in AvTTtOJT- 7 ) TTwAi? ma 7 rpa>- 

TOKoo-^or MapKOv IIop.- 
TT'p/ov KAei'p.€T'iOa. 


TIHiCYkActMtHiM;,: 


4fl and A 'I'wo Ijases. .similar D.> tin.' preuediiiy. a) 1.1)3 111 . 
higli: 0.47 m. wide. I.etters. witli .ipice.-'. 0.1)3-1M)3.') m. liigli : the 
0 is sometimes smaller, h) Ahout as high as preeeding. hut exact 
measurement impossihle. as the h.iwer part is buried in the ground : 
width, 0.53 m. Letters as in «, hnt the 0 always smaller. 


<1 

AYTOKPATOPAKAl 
ZAPAeEOYNE.POYA 
YIONNEPOYANTPAlANoN 
HEBAETONrEFMANlKoN 
AAK1K-: MAPYIEPH MEL! 
UTONAHM A FXIKH ZEEoY 
ZIAZT :Th YH ATe NToF 
n ATEPAn ATFl A-oZTwN 
THZZKrYMENHZKTiZ 
T H N A Y T T I rt N H IT c A 1 Z 
A1 A n py:T ;■ KcZ MoY T 
4>AAcYl:YKctMAZTAToB 
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b 

AYTcKPAToPAKAISAPA 

GEoYNEPoYAYIoNNEPoYAN 

tpaianonszebaxitoN r e pm a 

NIKoNAAKIKoNAPXIEPHME 
nilToNAHM APXlKHUEEoY 
ElAXToTHYn AToNToEn A 
TEPAHATPlAorToNTHIlo! 
KoYMENHEKTIZTHNAYT 
TIffaNHTToAISAlAnPffsTo 
KoIIMoY T c|) AAoY l_oY 
KqMAHTAToB 

AvTOKpciTopu K.ataapa ^eoO 'Sepova vl'ov N^e- 
pQvav Tpatai’ov 1.€8a(Trw, FeppaviKOP. Aukikov, 
ap)^Lepi~) peyiaTOi’. ^i]pap)(iKf]‘i e^ovata^ to oj, 

VTTaTOv TO /)', Ttarepa iraTpido^, top riji oiKovpe- 
pti<; KTiffrpp. XvTTicov ij ttoXk 5ta FpcoTOKoapov 
T. ‘^Xaoviov l^copdara r'o jS. 

The XVIIIth trihinil,-ia p-AfAiix of Trajan heknio's to the year 
114 (Dee. 10. 113-Dei-. lO. 114). These tno inseriptioiis make 
it now possihle to assiM-ii a ilate to the detlication to Plotina in 
No. 75 of the Mutseo Italiioio (111. p. 008 ) ami to that to Mat- 
tidia, daun'hler ot Mareiana. nmler Xo. d-lTB of tlie 
both of which l)eloie 4 ’ to the second cosmoship of T. Flavius 
C'oinastas. 

W'ilh the addition of tlieso new dedications, tlie honorary impe- 
I'ial inscriptions of L'.ttos reach a numher so large that, in tlie 
present condition of i-xca\alions at least, then* is nothing eom- 
parahle to it in any other Cretan city. 'I’liey all lieloug. however, 
to the hrief period hct ween Itomiti.in anti Lucius W-rus, anil the 
great majority refer to the f.unily of Trajan or that of Hadrian. 
Phis wouhl lead tine to infer that Lyttos received especial favors 
from these two emperors. A review of this material, ehissilied 
under the names to which the detlications refer, appears tti me at 
present to he timely, especially as it will serve to reconstruct a 
slight fragment of the fasti of Lyttos during the first part of the 
second century A.u. 
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The earliest of all is an extremely fraLTUientary fitxlus in honor 
of I)oinitta. 'wife of Doinitian (Bid). Vurr. HAL IX. p. i-1). Tlieii 
(-oiiie ten iiiscripTiun> in lionor of Traiaiu dated as follows : 


TAh.pot. IX, one (ExlL Corr. Hell. JX. pp. 

Trib. pot. XI, two ( C.I.Cr. : Bull. HAL XIII, p. 64). 

Trib. pot. XII. one { L\Ionu menti del Liwei. II. p. 

Trib. pot. XVI, two ( C.I.G. 2573 and our Xo. T). 

Trib. pot. X\'II, two (C.I.G. 2574 and our Xo. 3). 

Trib. pot. X\'III. two (our Xos. 4 u and by. 


Three inscriptions in honor (if Plotinu. wife of Trajan ( C.I.G. 
2575 : Ilueeo Ital. Ill, p. 668, Xo. 75. and our Xo. 2 ). (due in 
memory of .Mareiana, .sister of Trajan ( C.I.G. 2576). Three in 
honor of IMattidia. daughter of Mareiana ( C.I.G. 2577 ; 2578 ; 
■Spratt. PI. I. X’o. 7). 

Three in honor of Hadrian, dated a.s follows : 


Trib. pot. \l (C.I.G. 257'd). 

Trdi. pot, \ III (Bull, t.'orr. Hell. IX, p. 23). 

Trib. pot. l.X (Spratt. PI. I. Xo. ‘J). 

(due in lioiior (jf Baulina, sister of Hadrian (Mueeo Ital. HI, 
[). 6G'd, Xo. 7<i ). 

A fragment very badly injured and duhioiisle restored be- 
longing perha[is to Marrux Aureliu.x' ( Muxco Bid. 111. p. (ill. 
Xo. 7'J). 

An iuscri[itiou in honor of L. Aureliax I'erux (hf'.'-u/- ( Spratt. 
PI. I. Xo. 5. and Bull. (Jorr. Hell. LX. p. 24). 

Pragnient of a dedication to tlie sister of an unnamed emperor 
(^Bull. tjorr. Hell. XIII. [)p. lid— (i.")). 

Finally, two small fragments in which tlie name of the eni[)eror 
is wanting { Muxeo Ital. III. p. 671, Xo. .so, and our Xo. 5).^ 

Two small fraginent.s. which have been n.sed as building mate- 
rial. were published in the Mu>.eo Baliaiio. HI. pp, 

78 and 77 (the latter also in Spratt. PI. 1. Xo. 3). In the lirst of 
these we read the Trib. pot. II of an emperor whose name i.s lost, 
while the second contains the titles of Hadrian. 

1 It i.s also possiblf tliat tin- ia-i-iiptiDii slmnld in- relcncil n, Caracalla 
To the .same class helomi- al-ie ju ihap,. the Oajjiiieat g I.u. .\o. s‘)S0 
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Tlie jjrotocoxini or epoiu’mous magistrates of Lyttos. of tlie time 
of Trajan and Hadrian, whose dates can be fixed by means of this 
group of inscriptions, are as follows : 


Under Trajan. 

Trih. pot. XI 
(Dec. lUG-Dec. lOT) 
Trih. pot. XI 
(Dec. lOG-Dec. in;) 
Trii>. pot. Xll 
(Dec. lUT-Dec. 108) 


\ovKiavo<i Mei'drSpou^ 

(Sept. loO-Sept. 107) 

liava^ij3ovXo<; Kw/rdcTTa to /3^ 
(Sept. 107-Sept. 108) 


Trih. pot. XVT 
(Dec. 111-Dec. 112) 
Trih, pot, XVI I 
(Dec. 111-Dec. 112) | 

T/'Hi. pot. X^ II j 

tDec. U2-Dec. 11:'.) j 
Trih. pot. XV 111 

(Dec. ll:;-Dei’. 114) 

Under ILtiJriun. 

Trih. pot. VI 
(Dec. 121-Dec. 122) 


T. KXaiiSto; Boa'd/Sto?® 

(Sept. Ill-Sept. 112) 

M. rio/uTTtpo^ KXeu/uei'/Sa? ^ 

(Sept. 112-Sept. li:!i 

T. <l)Xnowo9 Kcopdcrrav to 

(Sepi. ll.'l-Sept 114 or Sejil. 114-Sept. 11a) 


T. Kvpi'toi AtoreXi)^^ 

(S'lit rei-stia. 122 or Sepi. 122 -Sept I2;i) 


Trih. pot. VIII 
(Dec. 12:!-Dee. 124 
Trih. pot. IX 
(Dec. 124-Dec. 12.'>i 


Edfou? Ko'(Vto9 ’ 

t Se[it. 12;'>-Sept 124 nr Sept 124-Sept. 125 1 

’ \77oXX(ovtS)j‘; KXevpeviBov ' 

^Sept. 124-Sept. 12.7 or Sej t. 12.'>-Sept 120) 


The folhtwing proforoanii. who...e names occur in rautilatetl 
inscriptions of tlie same period, cannot be dated : 

Kdpwo? KotjudcTTa ( i'.I.O. d.iSO'). 

Aaadepi]^; KcopdarTa. on a stone now used as building material. 

Xoi'p/roiict)? Bu^(h'T(o>. KpijTiKd. p[i. .ib-liO. 


1 Bull. r.,]-r ILll. XIII. p. 04. 

- C.I.C 2.772 . Mopunt. (hi fJnrci. II. p. 280. Dr. liicci, however, supplie.s the 
number of the iii.mi^tr.lcy with a 7 . which woukl iioert the dates of Aoeviaros and 
Bai-a^tSoi’Xos to fi. 

Svc abuvc. No. 1 . 

^ C.J.G. 2o7o. 2o74. and above, Xo. 3 " li»U. < IltJJ. IX. p. 23. 

^ See above, under No. 4 a and h. ^ S^iratt, PL 1, Xt». 0. 
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T. <I)XcEouio 9 ’ XpL(jTO(^S}v TO ji C'lji'r. Hill. XIII, pp. 64— 

'A]'ya 0 o[«:X )'}9 ’A 7 a 06 j 7 roSo? (iiiscriptiuii of the time of Xlarcus 
Aurelius or Caraealla f.’’), in Miiseo Ital. Ill, }>. bd. No. Th ). 
T. <I>X. ’XKecTTLfjLo^ XeovTLov (^honorary inscription in t'.J.Gr. 25b3). 

Between 138 a.d., the date of the adoption of Lucius Verus, 
and 161, the year of the death of Antoninus Pins, must he placed 
the eponymous magistracy of Ilai’Tni'SpfSa?, soil of ITaeraeSpiSa?, 
whose name appears in the inscription in honor of [i.] Aurelius 
Herns Caesar, published by Spratt (^Pl. I, Xo. 5) and by Haus- 
soullier (^BuU. Corr. Hell. IX, p. 24). 

5. In the churchyard of the church tmv 'Aytaiv ’Avapyvpcov. at 
Xvdha, I copied the following fragment, which belongs to an 
inscription of the same class as the preceding, but in ivliich the 
names of both the emperi>r and the protocnxinos have been com- 
pletely lost. Tlie marlile. besides being broken iilong the edges, 
has its surface almost entirely worn away. Height of the fiug- 
ment, 0.45 m. ; width. 0.32 m. ; thickness, 0.07 m. Letters, with 
apices, 0.O35-0.04 in. high. 


[ Tul( L) rijs] 

oi^K^^OVlAviJi 
KTlJCTTTJIl) Av[T7t- 

<j>v~\ >; [ 77 ]o/\[(; 

8]t[^a TTpIJiTOKOd- 

juov] KA 

. . . ous. 


kc T H A Y) 

LVPL'Ato Af 

{ f 1';!^' V ^ -'V 1/ 

Y c 


6. Block of soft limestone, found in a garden near the village 
on the road leading from Castelli to llaghios .loaniies. It must 
have come from the lieights of Lyttos. and wus [irobablv used in 
Byzantine or more recent times in tlie construction of a tomb. 
The right side, from the second line down, is not inscribed, but 
the surface is so ruined that only a little remains legible in the 
inscribed portion. It is 0,56 in. ivide, 0.60 m. high, and 0.105 m. 
thick. The letters are elegant, with small apices, 0.01-0.013 m. 
high. 
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;^TT A $ P AS 

-jr\;.,r:3y:'£ 

S4> ->-.'5 1 OSETTIKPATHS 
sJea-'-^aos ie: 

P 1 o s 2 A i|b in N 

7:^A N:2? : o 2 a r a g nN 

Aj. t .; V - 1 o 2 
'^7' 'Z3 022IAHN02 
F’si -7! r : A I O 2 K P 1 2Tr02 




"A'C'-SiAlgjA 12\ N O 


'''r>A In; 


'1(02 KYA- 


/ , f I 


•AV 


.Vl0 2y,/\AKP0 2 


Y : 7' CS rc O Z r Y 4>P02YN9 

/ TrV' EK PAr .i i jA; 

\ I • r- . , ' ■ - 

^ y ^'n ' ^ 


1 E 

IE 

I 




'S 


zv^: 

N V ETTlTYrXANn'iVr 
AMTTANnN ! 

■“A , 


\ 

13' 


,.'i , 


A / 


A 


/ y/'6:> ■ 

< S • • 


K ) 

c72 


^ L 

‘ — // 




4..V=- 




5 


10 


1-5 


.... cov 

. . . ’E77a<^)p«[^] 

Tc .... ^ 


aip 

... to? ’^TTtKpdrr)^ 

Te 

ya 

. . Xo? 

Te 


pto? 2ai'/3(W!' 

Te 

a] y 

... 0 ? WydOuiv 

1 


. (09 



(^0? Z/Xpt'o? 

1 


&0? Kpi'cTTrO? 

1 


to? Kv . . 

e 


wo? . . a«'po[?] 

[^] 


o[? EJ()(j!)pdcrui'o[?J 

e 


. ’E7rtTit7^«i'Ci)[i'] 7 

(•) 

• • 

. fXTravcoi^ 1 



X 

X 

X 


Siavo<; 
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Wliat little can be read is suiiieieiit to sliou' that the inscription 
contains a cat<ilou'ue of projier names, each one folhnved l)y a 
imniber. usually IE = 15 or E = 5. I>ut it is impossible to decide 
on the nature of this catalogue: tvlietlier it registers the contribu- 
tions of citizens, the number of victories gaiued in athletic games, 
or some other such li.st. Hut as some of the names, such as 
’E7ra<ppai. etc., point to slave.s. tlie hyjiothesis that we 

have here a list of victors in gladiatorial games seems the most 
platisiljle. 

7. Sijuare block of limestone, broken in tlie ttjjper part, built 
into the outer wall of the church of Haghios Georgios on the 
acropolis of I.yttos, It is O.bi) m. high, b.48 m. nide. U.40 ui. 
thick. The letters, of oblong shape, are 0.031-0.082 m. high. 

cross carted in relief, and some foliated ornament, on the 
under part of the stone, date from a later use during the Byzan- 
tine period. 


ONAIOTEAH 4)lAOTei . 
iMCOCArOPANOMHCAlTA 
T H n A T P I A I 


T1 


KA TYXIKOCTON 
lAlO NHATPCDNA 


oAa- 

01' AioreA?^ v'/jtAorct- 
juoj? ayop.j.vofxt’i(Tai'Ta 
Tp{i) —arpidt 
O KA{ai’6i05) Ti’^tKo? Tov 
tOior rrarptova. 


The rq/orano/nos, in Avliose Iioiior tlie inseri^itiou was eivoted, is 
piohahlv (I nieiiihei ot tlie lainily llie jn'ofoc*us//ios (T.^ K^ovppio^ 
AioreX?;?, iiieiitiuiied in C. I. (J, *2571*. 

8 . Stele. sliLi‘litl\ lii'ohen at tlie upper eerner. near tlie 

month of tlie well of ( 'onstantiiios Stathukis at Xvdha. It is 
0.49 ni. high, 0.58 in. wide, 0.10 m. tliiek. Letters, well cut with 
small apices, 0.085 iii. liigh. (’(([lied hv Mr. Alden. 
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Avttl^ol 
M emvSpov 
Me^'a^'8pol' 
V£((UT£pOl') 


The protoco^mos [Aoju/tmi'o? AlevdvSpov, who held office at 
Lyttos dui'iui’' tlie Xlth tribuidriit jiotesfais of 4'i'ajaii (^BuU. 
Corr. Hell. XIII. p. 64), was probably a descMiidant of this 
fanuly. 

9. Fragment. ap[)arently of Ionic column, now badly shattered, 
over the door of the house of (leoro-ios Tambakakis. at Xydha. 
Fleight, 0.40 in.: ^\•idth, 0.41 m. Letters apicated. 0.025 m. high. 
Copied by Mr. Aldeii. 

KONNHTOi: Kdrr,?T09 

<|AirTIONNA 

We shall again find the name ^aiariowa^ in the (iortvnian 
inscription. Xo. 1(). 



10. Side of unused earta, in the house of Georgios Tamliaka- 
kis. at Xydha. Fragment of stele. Height. Odd ni. : width, 
0.21m. Letters apicated, 0.065 m. high. Copied bv IMr. Alden. 


i\ A r 

Ira 

jn A 
\Hr A 


11. Fragment of marble stele wltli aetinna : in the house 
of the papas, at Xydha. Height, 0.:I:I ni. : width, 0.305 m. ; 
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thickness. 0.089 m. Letters, of Macedonian times. 0.03-0.035 m.; 
the o is smaller. 



12. Stele of local stone in the lepov of the church twv 'Xjlcov 
’AfapYiipcoK at Xvdha. Heig'ht. 0.40 m. : width. 0.3 i m. Letters. 
0.04 m. ; indistinct in the first line. 


A-'fBJY.'LNCiS 

2 T A A A 


A//3vpi'[o]s ? 
SwTa6a. 


13. Block of local stone framed by a cornice : in the field of , 
Michalis Kateris or Koundis. on the heights of Lyttos. Length. 
0.65 m. : height. O.40 m.; thickness. 0,25 m. Letters, of thin 
lines, with small, linear apices, 0.04.5-0.048 m. high. Copied by 
Mr. Alden and myself. 

N I K n 

ANAPATOPA ’AvSpayopa. 


14. I ,arge .slab of local stone witli raised border ; in the 
field of Dcmetrios Lydakis. at Lyttos. Height. 1 m. ; width, 
0.88 m. ; tliickness, 0.31 m. Letters, 0.06 m., tinelv cut and 
apicated. 


THV<^ lAoS 
“TeyI-iass 

•| . r KuAAiSpo 

KAAAl AP OMOS Tev^tAo). 
TEY4> 1 A.Q, 
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15. Sepulchral slab of local .stone furiiiiiio' the uyia irpodecri'i of 
the ehui'ch of Hayhios (leoi'i^'ios o 'AyKapa0i(i>Tr]<i near Castelli. 
Heio'ht. ()..5i m. ; width. O..5o in. Letters, slightly apicated, 
0.0.15 in. hiyh. L nder the last line is a crown { aTec^avo<; ) . 
Copied by Mr. Alden. 


E n I K T H S I r A N 
APEATP.AMEM 
nTPAN APIMNH 
MHEXAPIN ^ 


E^tKTT^fTis ’Ar- 
Op€u(t) roiin ap.ifx-’ 
TTroM t ) dvdpL fivy- 
fj.7}<; x^pu'. 


16. Stone with raised border.s. in the inner wall of the church- 
yard Toiv 'Ayloov ’ Avapyvpaiv. at Xydha. Height, about 0.00 in.: 
width, 0.05 ni. Letters apicated. much worn : heiglit. 0.04 m. 
Copied Ijy Mr. Aldeu and myself. 


2a/3ti'05 raoub'). 
IbpT/; Toll 1 ) (IrSpi 

pni/075 X'fpu’- 


“ Sabiniis to the memory of Cains. lorte to the meniorv of her 
husband (Cains)." 

Sabinus was probably the father or the brother of Gains. The 
name Tw/ott; occurs also in a Cliristian inscription of Syracuse 
published by Orsi {Xnt. d. .Scari, 1S9.5, p. 519, No. 2014. 

17. Stele of soft stone, in a i)ile of stones recently brought 
down from Lyttos. in the field of Michalis Kateris aliove the 
village of Xydha. Height, U.SO m.; evidth, 0.45 in.; thii’hncss. 
0.15 in. Letters apicated; height, O.Od m. L'nder the inscriji- 
tion are a mirror and a calatlios. Copied by i\Ir. Alden and 
myself. 


EABINOEEAIP 
laPTHTPANAP 1 
M N H M H E X A P I N 




fedehivo halbbejrb 


ooz 


nAPHi:[AEA 
n E I K A 1 E Y^P - 
EYN ATO 1 i: 

T E K O I Z M N-1 
M H e: X A P 1 M 


Jlaprj<TM ’EX- 

TTCt Kat l^v(j>po- 
<rum(t) rots 

T€KOLS (sic') pVT^ 

5 prjs X^p^v. 



L. 4. re/cois' is ratlier an error of tlie stone-cutter for re/^roi? 
than a vernaeiilar form (jf dative plural for re/cecri. 


18. Stone fragment : in the liouse of Georgios Tamhakaki.s. 
at Xydhii. Height, O.oO m.: widtli. 0.:17 in. Letters apicated ; 
heig'ht, U.04 lu. Copied by Mr. Alden. 


/A 1 r T A 

Ataookah: 


The last sign seems a ligature of HC: ’AyaffoKXfj’:. 


19. Fragment of stele of hxaii stone : in the aX&vi of Manoli 
Apostolaki. at Xydha. Heiglit. O.oD m. : -width. 0.42 m.: thiek- 
ne.ss, 0.15 m. Letters a})icated ; height, (005-0.055 ui. 


P P. N 1 A 
1 M A 


nerjpwita 

Xliiejt'/xa lor Itpeji/xa). 


20. Stele of local .stone recently brought down from Lyttos ; 
in the field of Miclialis Kateris, at Xydha. Height. 0.00 m. ; 
widtli. 0.51 111 .; thickness, (i.l;-! m. Letters apicated; 0.04 in. 
high. Copied by Mr. Aldcii. 


E Y O A o E r 
M O 1 A T cti A 
M E M n T o An 
A P 1 K A 1 T A Te 
KNA MNHMhX 
X A P 1 M 


Ei'o8a>(t) Eb- 

void 1 1 d- 
pzp 7 rr<o( 1 1 av- 
Kill rd re- 
Kvi pvyp.7)? 
Xdptv. 
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21. Lai’o'e slab of local stone foriiiiiig’ tlie dyi'a rpaire^a of the 
cliiU’cli of Hag'liit)s ( feorgii 15 , at Castelli. Height. 0.b8 ni.; width. 
<h8d in.: tliiL'kiiess. U.12.5 lu. Letter.s : first inscription (11. 1—3). 
It. 04 in., nltli small apices: second inscription (^11. 4—5). 0.025— 
0.028 ni., with larger apices. 

El PK N AKAl EYArrE AOS 
KA.AOTroYTHMHTPl MNH 
MHSXAPIN 

eYi'YXlArA AY K CO N! V Y CS) 

AM A PIXAMHaAKCXAP 1 M 

E(p//wi KOI ^udyyeXoi 
KaXoTTof' r?p L) /JLi)Tpl p-v>)- 
x^‘P‘V- 

Ev\lrvx(a rXavKQji'i TCo( () 
di^Spi pv)jp>j<; xnptJ'. 

I do not beliet e that the name in tlie second line is a patro- 
nymic genitive from a form KttXoTros' : it certainly is the name of* 
the deceased mother, and hence can be only a iieenliar form of the 
dative of KaXoTrco (or KaX[X]o7ra) ). with the toealization of the 
genitive, 'I’his ending in on in feminine nouns is met with in 
certain pet-name forms in modern (ireek. 

22. CipjiUs of local --tone in the liehl of (ieorgios .\postolakis. 
at Iwttos. Height. O.Sd ni.; widtli. 0.40 m. : thickness, 0,32.) m. 
betters, 0. 0:5-0. 035 m. high, (,'ojiied by .Mr. Alden and myself. 

X AP I CX) N IZCDCl 

M OC OAA€.A<|^o C 
pOY4)OCPOY ct>OY 
TG0TTATP1M^P^AH C 
X. AP\N 

It is not clear whether we should recognize here two distinct 
inscriptions in memory of two deceased persons. I'liarioii and 
Ilufus, or a single inscription. In the latter case. Itiifiis. son 


XapKU' t Zojiri- 
p.os' f> 

Po? 4)0^ Por(/)ou 

TOlU) 77<LTfJl 

X^ipu'. 
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of Rufus, should be regarded adopted i>y C'liarion. brother of 
Zosinius. 


23. Stele of gfav stone witli aetonia decorali'd in the centre 
with a small raised disk: at llaghios Joannis ef? ra K.aiJ.dpia. 
near Castelli: walled into fac.ide to right of door at ground 
level. Surface entirely worn away: iuseriptioii legible, with great 
dillieulty, in first four line-., otlierwise entirely destroyed, ddie 
height cannot be ascertained, because the liottom is buried under- 
ground : width. 0.59 in. Letters, .sliglitlv a[)icated. 0.05-0. 045 in. 
high. 

CATTIC A£l r I A Q , r no 

Aetl t tAojit) 

TCOTTATPIKAICO ^u, .arpi .-[a]! Sd- 

T£IPATHAA£A rtipu rJ/l i ) dSeA- 

H K A-yl-'f, 

hip 1 

i'h' I, hV.v'- , 

Tlie name AemXo? occurs in another Cretan inscription, copied 
by Dr. .Mariaiii. at f.ato. See ^loiniuieiiti det Luicfi. X 1. ji. 129. 

24. .Small stele with in the wall of tlie gaiewav to the 

church Toiv 'Ayfcoa 'AmpyvpcDv at X\dha. It is 0.45 m. high. 
O.oS 111 . wide. l.etters apicaled, O.02-0.tl25 m. high. Copied by 
Mr. Aldeii. 

A I O M Y C 1 A G I n - p. 

^ Ann i'<ri.(L hi- 

P H M A 1 CO T W I 

n A T P 1 M N H 7T(lTf}L /41D;- 

M H C X A P i M F'F x“p“'- 

25. ( i[ipus of loc.tl stone in the tield of (ieorgios Koiiiidakis. 
near I Jaghios -loannis ek to, Kap.dpta. It i.s (t.ST m. high. 0.4.5- 
0.51 ni. wide. 0.57 in. tliick. Letter.s with small ajiices. 0.02S- 
0.05 111 . high. Copied by .Mr. .\ldt»li. 

cwthpicetciaAi 

_ , , , , , Suirjlpn ElViuSi 

THIAIATTNAIKI - .• 

T//U) iOa(i) yvvdLKi. 

ClWTHPlCTPTcjtE 

P A;;c t H r AT PI palil [-](5U) [^uj-yarpi 

N A P J N j 
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The first A of the fourth line has a straight cross-ltar. 

IcoTtipi^ is a seeoiularv fonnatiun. a diiiiiiiutive of affection, of 
laiTppto^, like Tv;^acri? for Ti';^a'crto? ill another Lyttian inscription 
(-1///SCC Ital. Ill, Iserizioiii C'retesi, No. 87"^). etc. 


26. Fragment of stone embedded in a wall on the roof of the 
house of Manolis Myrodorakis. at Xydha. It is O.fio m. high, 
0.45 m. wide, 0.21 ni. thick. Letters apicated. 0.03 m. high. 
Cojiied by Mr. Aldeii and myself. 


i K N O I n 
F ! N 

T H P I .h. A 


. . . rots rJeK'i'OL? 

. . . . S]a)T)^pi8tt 

. . . . tJ.]vvixrji 


27. Fragment of eommoii stone on 
of Constant inns Calondakis. at Xydha. 
wide. Letters apicated. 0.03 ni. high. 

luvself. 

AS I ACcd 

p M E N T 
/(O.M. N H 


the steps of the Kacfxfievelov 
It is 0.19 in. high. 0.32 in. 
Coiiied hy Mr. Ahlen and 

Er]r-p(ivi’u 2u)- 

^JopeioK 1 1 Tuid) 


28. Stele einhedded in a wall, in house of Constantinos Haggi- 
Kandarakis. at Xydha. It is 0.59 in. liigh. 0.31 ni. wide. Let- 
ters. 0.035 m. liigh. Copied by Mr. Ahlen. 


r A 1 O C Z H 


N Q N 1 -KAt 

Tato? Zij- 


I'oirt Kut 

B AXXei 


TOI c Te 

Tot'5 re- 

I^N O 1 CMN 1 % 

Ki’ots 



M H C X A 

pLV. 


P I N 

Jv. 3. "i' perha])s Ba(«:);^;eZ. Cf. Baft:;^;a>ci8oa. Iiit^rr. Sic. 

ct IhiJ. 1144. 

29. Uiulely linished colninn of local stone, near the chapel 
of the Haghiii Triada, on the slopes under Lyttos. Length, 
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1.45 m.: diameter. 0.82-0.37. l.etter-! rudely cut. about in tlie 
middle of the stone, much worn, apieated. H.O.").') m. liigli. (_'o]>ied 
by Mr. Alden. 


O Y TL 
e P K O C 
K A TE I 
T C3 M 


Aoi'— - 

epKO? 

Ka~t- 


30. Triangular fragment of marble .slab, forming part of 
window-sill in the house of Xieolaos l’a[)adakis. at C'astelli. It 
is 0.87 in. wide. tl.81 in. high. Letters a[iieated. 0.02 m. high. 
Copied by Mr. Alden. 


yti aqnkaittoaaakA^ 

■ eYTYXHCeisIBAA 
OlO N e X CO M ACC 

■ COCe AlfT £ 

T oM/^A 
CO, 

TToWja lSa>i‘ Ka'i ■jroWa .... 

. . euTV)^t]^ (or EeTa;^>;9) evOdBe 
TTO'J VOP( ' ) 6^(01/ 


'Die fragmentary condition of this e[)itapli. and the uncertainty 
of the reading in eertain portions, make any attempt at su]i[)le*- 
meiitiiig it futile. 

31. Small marlile stele abo\e the door in the house of Dimitrios 
Kornalakis, at Xydha. it is 0.:8u m. high. 0.27 m. wide. Letters 
0.01-0.015 m. high. Copied l)\ Mr. Alden. 

eNeAAeMOlPOAOH 

K A T e K A e M e m o N 

■n p “tT dT o m A n A 
AAeNAioyeANeei n 
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It is a fragment of a seimlcliral epigram : 

'Kv6dSe /jLolp' oXorj KareicXeicrev efiov [TrapaKoiTrjv ? 

The pentameter is half lost, and what remains of it is not very 
clear. 

32. Sepulchral stele in the church of Haghios Antonios, at 
Castelli. It is 0.43 ni. high, 0.42 m. wide, and 0.10 m. thick. 
Letters, apicated. 0.u4 m. high. L'opy by .Joannis Zographaki ; 
communicated to me bt’ Dr. Hazzidaki. 

Y 

lyl O C A 0 E A I O Mofcra 
NITcsYoMNE AC vt rw(t) {ftij(t) jLtve(t)as 

X A P I N 


The Y above the first line in the fac.simile is a correction of 
the ancient stone-cutter. 

L. 2. 5(S, for vicp. occurs also in other inseri 2 )tions of this jteriod. 


33. Slab of common stone in the hon.se of (leorgios Malejanna- 
kis. at (.'astelli. It is 0.47 m. liigli, 0.3s m. wide, and 0.17 in. 
thick. I.etters a[iicated. Cojiy communicateil liy Professor 
Xanthoudidis. 


K P A M A I C 
ATAeOKAEA 
M N H M H C 
^ A P 1 N 


Kpu/x(u)ls('.') 

'Aya6oKX.ia{i,) 

/U.VJ//X1JS 

Xipiv. 


The name ¥^pap.(a)t<; ap 2 )ears to me very strange and doubtful ; 
jjerha])s it should be corrected to read K/3a(w)i?. 
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The folloAving inscriptions come from the neighborhood of 
Castclli of Pedhuhu within the ancient territory of Lyttos. 

34. TSroken stele of loeal stone, in the hou>e of To-eXeTril? 
Xafxov^aMicr,^. It is U.50 m. high. 0.43 m. ide. Letters, in- 
distinct, apieated. 0.02 m. high. Copied by Mr. Alden. 

N E I K A N W P 
KAIE Y MOE 
\^.WNE WTHP 
COTWA Al; 

0) Ijj M N H M H E 
X7K P 1 tN 

L. .3, 4. Perhaps we should read ScoT>;p[i']w( i ). but 
also occurs. 

35"*^.! Stele in the outer wall of the church rov EmyyeXtaixov. It 
is 0.57 m. liigli. i).45 m. wide. Letters, apieateil. O.tM.) m. high. 
Copied by Mr. Alden. 

1 
1 

I Ert^pdrv^? 

Ecd>pd77;{ t) 

Tto ( t ) I’td) ( t ) 

XdfHV. 


i 

E Y P A T H E j 
E Y 0 P A T H 

T Y I 

M N H M H E 

X A P 1 N 

1 


XetK'ai'fop 
Kal ^i7Tc/>e- 
p~^iov ^o)7yjp- 

a>(t) rcu( 0 uS[eA- 

<^>w(t) pvi'jiXT]? 

x[(l]pi>'. 


This inscription was imperfectly publislicd l)y \ovpfj.ov^>]^ Bu- 

^aTrio?, in K/3?;Ti/cd. [i. <>5. 

<_)f tlu‘ three signs I'Ut niiiler the inscri pi ii m. ili.u on tlie left 
appears to lie a purse ; the others eaniiot be detenniiied. 

1 By the a-teiisk I imliratp iln- few iiis.-i iptiniis ulncii liuo- lu i n alnaCy olitrd. 
but n'liich I here publish in ,i revisfil anil I'.ini r-ti'd funii I'f No- 41, hi. etc 
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36. Stone used as dyia 'irp6de<ri‘t ill the cliurch of Hagliios 
'Fheodoros. in the village of Xipidito. It is 0.48 m. long. 0.34 m. 
wide. Iwlters, apie.iUal. rudely eiit, 0.02.5-0.03 m. high. In the 
lower part of the stone, four tigures are eiit ; namely, a mirror, 
a eomh. a fan. and a basket or ealathos. Copied by Mr. Alden. 


AIBAN OSNEI 
K H T H I A I A r 
Y N AIK IM N 
H M H S X A P I 



AijiavtK Kti- 

K>/(0 rrlft) ;8m(i) y- 

VVaLKL fiv- 

x^pdr). 


The sif/ma is. in both plaee.s. reversed, as in the inscription of 
(faiiea published liy Dr. Mariuni in the Monionenti dei Lined, W. 
pp. 205. 206. 

d'he V of ')^dpiv is omitted on the stone. 


37. Cippus of roughly hewn, common stitne. mutilated above, 
in the held of Hussein Karadaidakis. in the locality called Apao?, 
near the village of Ihnli.iros. It is 0.90 m. high, 0.28 in. wide, 
and 0.24 in. thick. Letters O.U4-0. 055 m. high. 

"Op] 01 
8ryp.o- 
atoiv. 


Doubtless a terminal .stone marking the boundaries of public 
lands. 

The word x^picoe. nr somctliing similar, should be understood. 

38. Slab of local stone in the ruins of the country church of 
Hagliios Georgios, about a mile to the S.AV. of the village of 
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Emliaros. It is 0.71 m. high. 0.57 ni. wide, and 0.10 m. thick. 
Letters 0.02-0.06 in. high. Under the iiiscriptidiis are rudely 
incised : a reaping-lnmk. a pickaxe, an indistingnishahh? object 
(perhaps a calathos). and four animals. ap[>arenlly a dog. a she- 
goat. and two oxen. 

£ P U C 

AAIC KAIAAMA 

AAMATPl TPeiATOl 

CO T O A N A A 1 O V Q 

MhHMHC "" ACKATTICO 

X A P I N NIMhHMHC 

X A P I N 

’'Epcos 
Kill Au/xu- 
rpcta Tto(t) t- 
Oia)(t) vui(t) 

AfTKA,(a)7ri(o* 
ut pri/pT;? 

Xapti'. 

First inscription ; The I at the end of 1. 3 is not clearly visible : 
it was. perhaps, in ligature with the P. 

Second inscription : The omission of the A in ACKATTIUJ of 1. 5 
is due to an error of the stone-cutter. 

The symbols cut in the lower part of the slab show that the 
deceased here namerl liehuigctl to a fandlv of peasants. 

39. Small fragment of a sepulchral .stone, near tlie mill called 
"Tov KovhovvaTov." near the village of 1-hnbaros. It is 0.25 m. 
high, 0.50 in. wide. 



Auls 

Sa/xaTpi- 

co(i) Ta)(i) dr8p[i 

p.vrijxt]<i 

Xapir. 
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40 . Slab of local stone in the chm-ch of the villao'e of Xeniako. 


near Embaros. It is 0.14 in. hig] 
0.03 ni. high. 

npAAAAAc 
AlOKAeiATH 
rAYKYTATH 
KAiAMenrw 
MNHMHCKAi 
€ N O I A C 
X A P I N 

The text is very incorrect. 


i, 0.31 m. wide. Letters, 0.02- 

II(ap)8aA.as 
AtOKXttali), 'r^(i) 
yXvKVTarrj (j.) 

Kal afJLi{fT)TrT<ii(l'), 

5 fivqjjLi)’; Kal 
£(i)voias 
Xaptv. 


L. 1 

TTPA . . 

. . for 

TTAP . 

L. 1 

eiTT . . 

, . for 

eMTTT 

L. 6 

GN . . 

for 

GYN 


The name Ila/iSa'Xa? occurs also in the inscription of Lyttos, 
3Iuseo Ital. Ill, p. 671, Mo. 90*. and Ball. C'orr. Hell. XIII, p. 67. 
Compare the feminine form IldpSaXt? in the same inscription and, 
later in this article, Xo. 72, 1. 2 (^Sybrita). 


41 *. Stele in the wall of the church of the Panaghia, in the 
village of Smari (Xorth-Pediada). It is 0.60 m. high. 0.47 m. 
wide. Letters. a[iicated. O.035 m. high. Copied by XIr. Alden. 

The inscription has already been co})ied and published by Spratt 
(PI. I. X7o. 2), but less correctly in the third line. 


kepaconkaieiph 

NAAEAGHMEPl 
AITHIAIAGYEA 
TPIMNHMHCXA 
P I N 



KcpSoJV Kat Elpri- 

va AyaOrjfJiepL- 
St T^(t) tSta(t) Bvya- 

Tpl )(a- 

pLV. 


In the lower part of the stone three tigures, — a comb, a mirror, 
and a calathos. 
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Cheusoxesos. 

42. Slab of light stone in the yard of Georgios Thobartakis. 
at Chersonesos. It is'O.GT m. high, 0.35 m. ^vide. Letters api- 
cated. Copied by i\Ir. Alden. 

TT A OyT a X a nxouTapx“ 

E n i: A /A E N n :s<«tra/^o'<iu) 
ANAPIANEKAH ayeK^^)\r,- 

~ — TOS. 

TOE, 

The Y in the first line is smaller than the other letters, having 
been inserted by the stonecutter in order to correct an omission. 

The two letter.s AP are also a correction from PA. I he name 
was originally written TTAOTPAXA. 


43. I have received from my friend, INIr. Arthur -J . Evans, 
director of the .Vshmolcau Museum at (Oxford, the fidlowing copy 
of a fragment of inscription which 1 am glad to add to my oivn. 
all the more that it is the only noii-.sepnlchral iiiscriiition that has 

hitherto Conte to light among 
the ruins of tliis eity. 

It is on eoiiimuii limestone, 
;ind tin- ciitirt* right part is 
wanting. The letters appear 
to be of the close of the Hel- 
lenistic or the beginning of 
the Homan period. 

I shall not attempt to sup- 
plement the few remiuints of 
the first two lines. The four 
following lines give the name 
of a college of coxnioi. 'E/co'er/uor' Be etc.: but even of these 

names a part only, with their patronymies. is preserviMl. 1 cannot 
even decide whether the last line should be completed with the 
name of another e'/.s-wo-v. or whether we sboiild recognize here a 
case of the name of the goil Ascle])ios. ’A(rK\a[^Triwi i]. 

The text has the appe.ii-anee of an ollieial in-,cription relating 
to the dedication of a monument, c)r some other public or sacred 
edifice, similar to the alieady »piite numerous examples from Lato, 
Hierapytna, etc. 


KAO 
POTONIAMHt 
'EK02MI0N AEEYI 
TaEZAKEZTl AAOl 
TIMOOEHAAEZAZ^ 
OIKONOMOAAI OZI 
AZKAA 
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At a time tliat cannot be yet exactly determine cl, Chersonesos 
tvas incorporated in the commune of Lyttos. and had no impor- 
tance exce})t as a port of thi?. city. The cosmoi here named may 
therefore be also the cosmoi of I^yttos.^ * 


44. lb) )ken stele, on a I'ocky heath between Calochorio and 
Chersonesos. It is U.55 m. hio-h, 0.45 m. wide. Letters, api- 
cated. 0.U3 m. hioh. Copied b}’ iMr. Alden. Kevised bj" 
Ur. Taramelli. 


I A Z H M d')C 
e Y N O Y ■' Et'.-ov 
TW T 6 K N M rUvicii) 

MNHMHCXAPIN 


45. Frac'inent of limest)nie in the house of IManoli Kakontaki, 
in the village of Mochii. It is 0.30 m. hioh. 0.55 m. long, and 
0.10 m. thick. Letters apicated. Copied by Professor Xanthou- 
didis. 

'idh K I K-YIt P, K T 1 d 
KOYMGNHC 


The inscription is in honor of Trajan. It would appear, from 
the last two liiu's. that only a little is evanting on the right, as 
onlv .seven letters need be added. It seems to me strange, 
howa'vcr. that an inscripti))U which tdready contains the epithet 
Jjacicus. taken by Tr.ijan in 1<>2, should omit tluit ))f Germaniens 
(for tthich there would be no laxmil. winch was taken 1(V the 
Liiipeiair as early as ‘OT A.u. It seems, therefore, as if the 
'.usc'ription shoiihl lie com])h“ted also on the left, and should 
read about a-' tollows: 

[Af TOKpdropi K-aiaapt Heou Xepoiia] 
vldj(i') Xepor.Uh)] Tpaiavo)( i) e.da [o-Tco(i ). Pep- 
pavLKW. i')- A]n/>i/c[(a] ( ( ) Tw(«) K:Ti’(7[Tp( ( ) ri)’? oi- 
Kovpein^^. 

^ See Jlitdco Itul. Ill, j^Gsslut j t?» < LinCti, p. 277— 7S (IVIuriani), etc. 
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This is another to be added to the many tituli furnished by 
the state of Lyttos in honor of Trajan. 


46. Stele of dark IBeal stone, in the field of Nicolaos Tzanwa- 
rakis, at Mocho. It is U.6G m. high, 0.45 m. wide, and 0.30 m. 
thick. 


XA P M A T 1 N 
MAPKIANsaTca 
YletjMNHMHC 
X APIN 


Xap/iaTtior 
MapKiavZij.') Tu>(t) 

Xapiv. 


Ixi (IxATos[?] Arcadia [?]). 

The ruins that exist near the present village of Ini (South 
Pediada), and between this village and the heights of Kassani, 
have not yet been even identified. Xo texts had been found 
here before the discovery of the small inscriptions which I pub- 
lish below, and these do not, unfortunately, give anv clue to 
the discovery of the ancient name. Spratt was led. bv the 
similarity of the modern name Ld to that of the ancient citv 
of Inatos 01 Einatos, to place this ancient city liere , whereas 
Bursian, following Ptolemy, placed it, witli greater i>rol)abilitv. 
on the sea-coast at Tsoudsouro. (In the other liand. Svoronos, 
after having for a while admitted, with Spratt, that Arcadia 
was near Ilelidochori in the province of Monofatzi. has recentlv, 
in a review of Dr. Ilariani's AntioJutd Cretesi published in the 
■Ao-tv of Athens. .luiie ’23, 1896, put forward the hypothesis 
that the ruins at Ini are the remains of the city of Arcadia, 
set down on the Tabula Peutingeriana as about lialf-way between 
Lyttos and Biannos. I shall probably have occasion to express, 
in another article, my doubts regarding this identification, and 
to suggest as the site of Arcadia — or, as it should read more 
exactly, of Arcades — one that corresponds far better to the 
importance which this city is known to have had in ancient 
times. The site to which I refer is preciselv on the line of 
the most direct road between Lytto.s and Biminos, not takiim ' 
the bend required to pass through Ini. 

I am therefore of the opinion that, under present conditions, 
the inscriptions found at Ini must remain unclassified. 
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47 . Sepulchral stele of common stone in the wall of the house 
of Georgio.s Baritakis, at Ini. It is 0.45 m. high. 0.30 m. wide. 
Letter.s. of late Helleni.stie or early Koman times, with small 
apices. 0.03-0.04 m. high. The 0 and Q’are smaller. 

P T A. I O ’Epraios 

^ P T A I 

This proper name recalls the 'JLpraloi mentioned in an inter- 
esting metrical inscription of Cno.s.sos, first published by Pro- 
fessor Perdikaris. of Candia. in the 'Eo-r/a (T Athens (1388. 
No. 591). and afterward by M. Doublet in the BaU. Corr. 
Hell. Xlll. pp. 59-60. It is the sepulchral inscription of a 
certain Thrasvinachi.i.s, st)n of Leontios. doubtless of Cnossos. 
who had distinguished himself in a warlike encounter on 
l\lt. Elaios or Edaios : 

’Epraiajr ore povvo^ err r)\i'e"\ix6evro^ ’EXaiOU 
ouXapov Imrei'a'i f»]^ao (j)0i\6TrcSa<;. etc. (vs. 5— G). 

The reading' ’EXatov of verse 5. and the fact that a mountain 
of this name (’'EXam? rpijx^^:) mentioned in a fragment of 
Rhianus Cretensis. quoted Iw Pausanias (IV. 1. 6). as being in 
Xlessenia. has led 1\I. Doublet to tluidc that tlu^ locality men- 
tioned in the epitaph of Thrasymachos should preferably be 
sought outside of Crete, in Messenia. Svoronos. in his review, 
just cited, of Dr. Mariani's Anti<-liitd Crete^i. ventures to make 
the statement that was a locality in Xlessenia and was 

called "EXai 09 rpr/xv^. and (juotes. in support, this passage of 
Pausanias, where, as a matter of fact. Ertaia is not even men- 
tioned. Now, in place of ’EXaioa. it wotdd seem as if we 
should, or at least could, read in the Cnossos inscription 
’ESafov. a word which, if refcrre<l to the epithet ’E8d?. by which 
the god Hermes, acconling to tlie Et^molopieuin Jlai/num. was 
called in Crete, would be explained as '‘mountain of Hermes. 
But. independently of the reading ’ESafou or ’EXaion. it always 
seemed more reasonable to me to consider that the jdace and 
the name mentioned in the Cuo.ssian inscription referred to 
Crete. 

The fact that we now find ’’Epraw { or ’EpTnto?) used as a proper 
name of a person in Crete makes my hypothesis seem to me more 
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probable.^ It is more difficult to say who these ’Epraioi we.-?. 
Were they the inhabitants ffi' a city as yet luikimwii. or of si rue 
little place or village iiamed ’ Epra or 'ILpraia- : or must we see ii 
them the name of a tribe, of a yevo^ or of a ^tartoi<. like those if 
whieli several have now been found in C’reteV In the first ca-e. 
^EpTam is one of the many naiiies of [lersoiis formed on the 
model of an t flutii-OH or a ilei/ioti'-oit, like AcIkcov. h m- 

valo^. V ap''p]TTLo^ ■. in the second ease, it is the surviving- u.: ae 
of the e]ionymous of a tribe or other gentile collection, like Hi r- 
^cXo?. 'TXXefi?, etc. 


48. House of IMiehalis Fassarakis. in the village of Ini. St -le 
of loetd stone, 0.62 m. liigli. 0.37.5 ni. wide. 0.10 m. thick. Lett -.’s 
poorly cut and niiieh worn. 




Oi 
y \ { 


^ i 

1 


wxe r/. ' '• ov : ■ • • ; ; 



Mlutsidl' III Cut-. [ klli.'V l.Ut I ,,1,.;.. 
iliSL-niitiuii I'lliloti.a h;. I'. < i;!ii- T. 

S'lhin.^. p. 1 ,;. S,. In 1 . .. c I, , ,, ,, 

Curtiio in ilii ti-.m- up', -n li Hi !i;.,r . ...i . 

- iltsycliiu, ha, tin. 


' H 1 ' i. II II,,, — in s,i iiii I,, in an 

Cl roll 

1 - \ ,thi ,5 n- EPTAiOY, wlii-h 

il iiil'i lii (I prtituv. 
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It is an epitaph in verse on a wraiiaii named Damatria. daughter 
of Quintus. I do not tiy to resiore it. hnt a good many of the 
words preserved are legible ami intelligible. 


49. Stele of local stone, in the ehnreh of the Panaghia ni the 
same village. 0.64 ni. high, 0.30 m. wide. 0.00 m. thick. Letters 
■ poorly cut, apicated, 0.02-0.03 m high. Copieel by i\lr. ALien. 


TT T O A 6 K 
A I C A M M 1 A 
AAGSANaP 
UJ N G I K h 
TO I C TGKNO 
I C M N H M H : 
X A P I N 


IlroAf/x- 

’AAefarSp- 

rot? r€Kvo- 
Xdpiv. 


Tear the last line was engraved i mirror. 


50. ^'illage of Kassani { Kao-dcoQ. oii the hills to the e. st of 
the ruins of the ancient town. Si.,4e in tlm churchyard of 1 l.i gliios 
Geoigios, 0.84 m. liigh. 0.40 iii. wiile. thll m. tliiclc. 1.. tters 
apicated, 0.o.6-(l.<l4 m. high. C'o[iicd by Mr. .Vldcn. 

TTANOlAonEA ■'e,\- 

n E I T H r Y N A 1 rrj>A y.r.u- 
K I M X H M 1-1 E X A ''l /-'rv/o;? x^- 
P 1 N 

I — C ) 


Pi:i.\N''i)S( ?). 

( (. ^ lU 1 1’* I'l T\.<(!<[ * Jiff ill f .') 

It seems more probable, if no; ceruun. that we can assign to 
Prhiiisos the siiMiig and magnilicciit elevation which clos"s i n the 
east the uojter vallev ol iMe.ssc.ra and on which the \ ein’liaiis built 
one of their most powerful forts, ilie Castel llchedere. Spratt 
■Troneoush' phiced here the city of Stelae, which we are now. 
through Dr. Mtiriani's pttblictU ion of the iiinairttuit inscription 
of Siti.t.^ obliged to seek instead in etistern Crete. From the 
district of Ktislelliana comes too, as Mr. Mit/otakis, .Ir.. of llerti- 
1 Jlunumenti fhi Lhnui. \'r. p. ->00. 
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klion assured me. the greater part ot the coins of Priansos that 
circulate in the antiipiarian coin market of Candia. 

The most important ei)igraphical text preserved in this district 
is the fragment of the reply to a letter, or rather to an embassy, 
of the Samians, seen and published already by M. Doublet in the 
Bull, de Coj’,'. Hell. XIII. pp. 72, To. As I have again examined 
it and. after carefully cleaning the stone, found some notable 
variants. I think it fitting to reproduce' it here in a copy tvliieh 
I may [>resent as final, together with some new supplements. 


It is a fragment of common stone, now built into the wall 
over a window of the new house of T. Krassonicolaki at Pera- 
Kastelliana. It is O.oh m. high and 0.475 m. long. Letters 0.012— 
0.014 m. high. The 0. 0, and Q a little smaller. 


/lYNTAl. 

H A A H E rj 

^NPvloXnAPXot^ 
:^AIA N Efl E YCjvnaE 
/flAH o oHANEMNAZE 
foNsvNSA(t>|JvZnAPAAEI 
_ . A I N X P o N rv N K A T A n o A A A 

iotjvnzyneztakeatoikeiotaz 

■IZAMlosKAIKPt'-TAlEAZnAPEAEI 
r^iN A I P E Z 1 N- 'A 1 T A N E Y N o I A N A N E X o N 
dATETEAEKANTIZA/AioinopTIToK PHTAI E 
/hAHooznAPEKAAE?AEAMEEKTENI.^v2:KA 
lAoTIMrcZKAlAHl-o-ZAYToZAYTr^TEKAITA,’" 
AZAnoSTHAANZAZAYTONnoAEoZPAPAlTI 
cYZAIEITJ^NANZAPAOJvNSAMIoisiriNEZOA'" 
byYNEnAYZoNTAZKAOoTIAMlNKAOHKoNEZTI' 
h A NYnAPXoN2ANAYTo|2nATPloNAAA\oKPAT'( 
ITEiANOPoNTITToNTAZAnEPKAlYHEPTA 
El^^^ToN2;nATP!AJVNonA|jvNKAIA/AF. NE^ 
Ufl!<XT_EiiI^4> I rvZTAN Z A M I rc N E Y N o I A N <P A I 
_X£LN YOoEni KAEI o X ENPIE 
XTE N T Y X A ITAI 


M. Doublet has neglected to mark on his coi.y the edges of 
fracture, and the part preserved ,,f the original margin on 
the right. 5Ioreover. the lines in his repro.liicliou having come 
out too uneven and irregular in length and arrangement, the 
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result Avas that he himself did not know whether in certain cases 
they should be filled out on the right or on the left, nur by what 
a 2 )pi'oximate number of letters. I have tried to reproduce here 
tile form of the text in tlie best way possible with mechanical 
means. Tiie lines all end in nearly equal lengths, but, in the 
original, they are a little closer together than appears in the copy, 
where the stone seems to be more liigh than wide.^ Lines 15-18 
are complete, and determine the exact length of all the lines in 
tlie stele, but the letters are carved more clo.sely together, and 
are. therefore, more numerous in the lines of the lower part of 
the fragment ; they are fewer in the upper part. 

Of the variants between my copy and M. Doublet's, I inten- 
tionally mark only the principal ones ; any one may see the lesser 
deviations by comparing the two copies. 

Line 4. li A NT;’ - ' "-tr A PXON ; 11. Doublet gives PIA 
ATTAPXOI. 

Line 5. EPEYe.aN ; M. Doublet. EPI EY0QN. 

Line 17. YNEPAYZONTAS : 11. Doublet. . . . ETTAYHONTAS. 
Junes 18. 19. AAMOKPATl^i | dAITEIAN. tliat is. Ba/j.OKpaT[_r] \ 
77o']\iTeiav: 11. Doublet gives AAMOKPAT j APTEIAN. 
and rcails Sap.OKpaT[ei'av \ S{a}poK^apreiav I 

At the end of the penultimate line, in 11. Doublet's time, two 
more letters could be read. — K01NQI[Tn, and, at the end of the 
last line, one more, — T[0. It can be seen that the stone has 
undergone a slight mutilation at the back. 

Tlie meaning of the fragment is clear, although there still 
remain some gaps that are ditlicult to till out. We have here a 
ilocument very similar to tho.se re})resented by the well-known 
Cretan decrees of Teos, to the decree of the Hierapytnians for 
the llagiiesians (CaueiA 118), to the letter of the Allariotae to 
the Parians (Cauer'^, 39). and to the fragments of the Cretan 
decreis of llylasa (Lebas-Foucart, III, 1, p. IdO, and ExpUc. Ill, 
pp. 113 ff.). An amljassador is sent from Samos to the kolvov twv 
V ipi]TXiioov to renew or revive an ancient friendship. To him, the 
participle in line 5. and the avepvacre of line 6, with all that fol- 
lows, ivfer. The preserted portion of the stele contains only the 
•• Whe reas ” of the decree : the decree proper begins with the 

1 I liail prepared a drawing in facsimile of these fragments, but by an accident 
it was ruined. 
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^Tortls oiraL &v of line 20. and niu>t contain the acceptance, on 
the]iirt of the koh'ov. oi tlie friendship, the concession of [)rivi- 
leo'es and of as^i^tanee to the t'aiuians. and prohahly some honor 
for till amhas.'cidor. .V^ it is a onestion (d’ a decree (0 the kolvov 
of the C'l'etans. this frao’nient .loiihtless re[iresents one of the 
\ aiioi:s copies w hich. prohahly witli some addition or variation, 
must nave exi-'ted in several cities of the island. 

My reading is as follows : 


Tjaf Tr[p]o[v)^7rdp^ov- 

5 aav eiivoiav Kcti (j)i^\un’ • iirevdatv Be 
eiTi TO KpijTatecoi’^ TrXT/do'? avepvacre 

Bia TrXe^iovav cra(t>ia)i TrapaBei- 

fo'? e/r j^^povav Kara TroXXd 

voTcov avi’earaKe d r olKetora^ 

lU Kal i^iXut TTopJr! 1ap:o=; Ka't Kp[;/]Taiea?. rrapeBei- 
|€ Be Ka'i Tjh;' alpeatv -cal rdv evvoiav. av e)^op- 
T€9 B^iaTertXtKavTi /aioi rroprl to Kp)]Taie- 
u>v\ TTupeKciXe Be cipe eKTevieo^ Ka- 

l (pl^iXoTipo)-; Kal it^too avroaavrd) re Kal rd^ 

15 e] (Ta7rO(TT?;X(a’(Ta^ avr >v rroXeo^ Trapain'- 
ovi alei Tti’av'i dyaOon 'laixioL<; ytve(T0al_i 
a ]ui'677a’-'^orTa? — Kat on a/aiv Ka0P)KW ecrn — 
rjai' vTTup-^ovaai’ avrcU Trarpiov BapoKpaT^rj 
TTO^Xireiai'. (ppovriTTO.'Ta-; cirrep Kal Inrep Ta[!^ 

2h dpci^v eKuarois TrarpiMv ■ ondi m> kuI ci pev i- 
. . . wKUTev <ja(f>ioo^ Tav ^apiMV evvoiav efiai- 

vyrai aroi' vtt'o ' M-rriKXelo^ ev rre- 

avrev rii^ai rdi ii]ya- 

6cii Kal errl acoTijpiaii ' ) eSo^eJ twi kolvwi [rat 
2o [K/njTaitwi' 1 


Li'ie o. Among the more important residts of my revision of 
this inset iptioii is my hating made clear the reatling of the parti- 
ciple eTrevOwv. which is nothing else than irreXOdw. according to 
the llestchian gloss eWelv eX6eiv. Of this, until now, tliere was 
no e ligiMpliical example: Itnt ai' can see now' that it must he 
ailriimted to Crete, and placed with the other Cretan glosses 
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Q’ivfn 1)V I Ic-- v;'l;in> ; avKUi’. avKVova. avaoi. devyeadat, etc., for 
ci\icdr. d\Kv6i'Ci. ciXcroi. 9e\yea0ai. -v/te. ^Vlreailv. in tlie le^'al in- 
.Sl . iiilii'H 'll ( i ' ii't \ tl!" fiinii dzevTTiai, fur ddeXirLai ( t'ol. V, 
li la IS), liml Ijjtii fi.'.iiid. w'liioli ''lime wri iiiL;i\' iliuuglii to lie an 
el ir. ()!lier iii'.-i iiiiion-, ti'uin ti.e .'laiue citv, wliieli I -iliall soon 
piiMi^li, will |ierm!t U". lo inerea-'C '•till funlier the e|iiL;Taphieal 
e\ ii!i})le^ of tlie-, 1 - iilioiu-t'!- fonu'.. ’ETrelVdoj'Tfi? ii' the participle 
al'O ill the I retaii (Ic'/ree-S of Teo>. fur fureio'ii aiiihassadors 

ivi'O present thciii'clve^ to the eitic-,, tlie a.s-ieinhly. the rosjiioi. etc. 

idiies 7-h. 'A’hieh cannivt he entirely tilled out. are. nevertheless, 
char as reyardi the nieanini:>'. 'I'liey refer to the speech which 
th ‘ anihassador of the Samians has made to the koivov of the Cre- 
tf:;i'. retniudine' tiieiu witli many worils ( hid TrXeiovcoi’) . and denuin- 
stiatiny i-leaiiy {<Ta6im') the antiiiuity of the friend.ship and the 
rt .itions lietwceii Samos and Crete, and the manner and the cir- 
cteiistanees thronoli Mhieh the frieiidsldp was formed ( o-vveaTa/ce'). 

!dne Id. (ppovTi'rroi’ra^ : a dialectic form already known throttoh 
tl e.N:ani[iles ia-Fpefxfxirrep. drroXoyirrtOco. etc., of other Cretan 
it •eri[itiiins. 

rile foiluwino liiie.s are too miieli mutilated to allow of an 
at .'mpt at restoration. The name ’EttouX)'}'?. which occurs in the 
o’( litive in line seems to have l.ieen that of the ambassador. 
01 head of the Saiidan emhas.sy. th.it had come lo Crete. 


)2 ' . Stele of coimnoii stone imhediled in a wall in the interior 
ol the house of Anayno.stis Kyjiarakis. at Castelliana (Kato-Meto- 
cl ). o.'idm. Idyll. in. wide: letters, fl.iKi-U.d-l in. hiyh. The 
a las two forms: sometimes the bar is inclined. A: sometimes 
hi ri/onlal. A. I’ublished also by Dr. Alariani { Jf iiiintu-nti dei 
L lu-el, X'l. p. d.os ). 


z to c 1 AX o c e 

nirONHTHIAl 
ATYNAIKireN 
OMcNHc()lAAN 
A P Cj M N H M H C 
X A P I N 


Z(o(Ttfios ’E- 

7 riyoi'//(t) , lOl- 

a{t) yiTii.iKL yev~ 
o[/xc]r>/(i) 

/O' ()/«;? 


ylyvopai has here sim[il\ the me.uiiny of elp.1 ■. "who lutx hem 
loviiiy to her husluind.” 
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53. The inscription that I comnmiiieate here I did not see 
myself, but it was copied by my friend Mr. Evans, dij’ector of the 
Ashmolean Museum at (dxford, in tlie village of Kato-Kastelliana. 
It is a slab of eommon stone, found on the hill of Castel Belve- 
dere. and is about 0.09 m. liio'h and 0.40 m. loiisj. 

O O 



I read, ehanyino- two letters in the first line : 

^vap/iarl^Lcov kul (^0 )/3aa-(u)7rTd\e;io[?] 
oi (diolScoXiSa 'Aprefii. 

It is a dedication to Artemis, which leads us to think of the 
exist> nee of a temple to that goddess. Some coins of Priansos 
also bear the head of Artemis. 

rile form ’Aprepi for ’ApreptSi is also found in the inscriptions 
of Haghios Galinis (Soulia). See below, Xo. 78. 

T.sorD.sorr.o. 

(Hdfhiir Ilf Pfii.niifiis ; Iiiatos?) 

54. Headless marble Ilerme.s. in the bed C)! the Tsoudsouro tor- 
rent near the mouth, amid the ruins of the ancient citv ; 1.05 ni. 
high, 0.37 m. wide, 0.22 m. thick. Letters, t>. 0,3-0.035 m. 


yi(apKOV) Avpr^Xiov 2 T[dX-] 
KIOII. TOV a^toXo- 
IwraTov. Avpr’j- 
[X](09 \Llpr)vaio<i 
TOV ipiXov. 


The Homan i/ens Stalcia 
was already known from a 
(ii'cek inscription of Poz- 
zuoli. in Arch. Zeif. XXXIX 
(1881), pp. 309. 310. 
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Biaxxos. 

Althougli reduceil to a mere fragment of no intrinsic value, and 
moreover of a later date, I am unwilling to omit the publication 
of the following sepulchral inscription, copied on the site of 
the ancient city of Ihannos hy iMr. Evans, and kindly communi- 
cated by him to me. iliannos is another Cretan city that is not 
re];/resented in the local epigraphy, the only two texts that we 
liave about it belonging to the group of decrees of the asylum 
of Teos in Asia Minor. Even the slightest testimony found on 
the spot must therefore be welcome. 

55. Viano. Sejtulchral stele, with comb, mirror, etc. 

EIAC 

H M HTH P 
ET- B 

The tomb was that of a two-year-old girl, whose name must be 
lost with the upper part of the stone. The first line preserved 
contains the hardly legible name of the mother. 

’Op] eta? 

V MTVP 

eT(<wi') 0 

Arvi (’'Ap/3t9, Steph. Byz).i 

Of this place, too, whore, besides indications of prehistoric 
settlements, there are found near the sea-shore traces of a little 
(iraeco-Uoiuau city or town, we jiosses.sed no written monument 
till now. Mr. Evans, in his last tour tlirough Crete (see The 
AciiiJeinii. .Inly IS. ISht')), found there, as at Biannos. a sepulchral 
iuscri 2 ition. which, however, is [ireserved entire, and which he has 
likewise been kind enough to communicate to me. ft is of the 
Roman ^jeriod. of the ty|)e belonging to the large class represented 
by the funerary eippi of l.yttos. 

56. Arvi. Sepuldn-al stele. 

ETTA<tPOAGI ’ETra<j}p68ti- 

TOCAPTEMI Tos ’.\pT€p.L- 

CIATHGYE ATPI ulaii) t^( i) Ovyarpl 
MNHMHCXAPIN pvi’iprj'i x'ipu' 

^ 5'. r. ".t/igis, 'E(rTi nai iv "Appiov opos, ivHa. Ti/iarai “Ap/3ioi Zeis, 
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Haghios Thojias. 

The vast and characteriistic necropolis found at Haghios Thomas 
in the province of iilonnfatzid though to what city it belonged has 
‘not yet been settled, yielded some inscriptions a dozen years ago. 
In my last exploration I was enabletl to add to these the two fol- 
lowing. These, too, consist merely of names, carved in In-oad but 
not very deep incisions in the rocks, that are hone} combed vt ith 
tombs. They are found below the present village, between Paga- 
niana and Kerii Spiliotissa. 


57 . Letters, 0.00-0.07 m. high. 

NOONloy N (oviov. 


58 . Letters, 0.06-0.08 m. high. 

CCJta 

AOYC 


ScoxdSon?. 


Oaxos, oe Axos. 

59 a and h. Village of Axos. House of Photis Tapherinos. 
Fragment of stele of local gray stone, inscribed on both sides; 
0.25 111 . high, 0.30 m. long, 0.00 m. thick : height of letters on 
the first face. 0.02-0.024 m. ; on the second face, 0. 018— 0.022 in. 

u b 


1 Described in Spratt, II, },. 5,, and in Muriuni, MontimtuU dri Lincei, VI, 
pp. 183-186. 
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There is very little to be obtained from either face of this stele, 
a fact that holds good in general for all these poor fragments from 
Axos. 

The text of both the part a and the part h seems to have been 
laws, which, judging from the writing, lua^ be as old as the fourth 
century. This is true of the fragments that follow as well. 

( )n the face a mention is made of avrj^oi^ immature youths, — 
avi^f3o. line 7, and a^vr]^o<; or (accusative plural), line 8, 

— which fact, taken in connection with the verb irraio), which 
occurs twice in the fragment. — TTratcrei, line 6, and irraLcr . . ., 
line 2. — as well as with the phrase al jj.^ 7reidotT[o], line 4, would 
lead us to believe that this law or regulation related to the 
education of youth, before the period of maturity and the 
resulting entrance into the agdai. In line 3 there is mention 
of the amh'eion, \_a']vSpi}io, and in line 6 of the cosmos or of his 
functions, Koapi . . . ; but iu what connection with the rest it is 
useless to seek. 

In this fragment the use of o for o) in the genitives avBppw and 
avrj^o is noteworthy. The inscription on the other side (Jo) has 
the 6), and I can hardly believe tliat it is of much later date than a. 
To imagine, therefore, that we hnd ourselves here in the period 
Ijefore the introduction of tu into the alphabet is impossible. 
Besides, this i)eriod, in (iortyna at least, is still characterized 
by the boustrophedon direction of the lines. (Cf. the Gortyna 
inscriptions of the third period in Comparetti, Iscrizioni Arcai- 
che Ci'etesi, p[). 235 et scq.). It might be maintained, on the 
other hand, that these two iiiscrij)tions were carved in the inter- 
val when the co had been introduced already but had not yet 
come into general use. and tliat the manner of writing, in con- 
sequence. varied according to the carver ; or perhaps that the 
inscription on face a is a copy of a more ancient text. We 
must not,' however, overlook the fact that the sporadic use of 
o for ft), especially in genitives, is found also in Cretan inscrip- 
tions of tile later [leriod. d'he chief examples can be found 
collected together in 18kia.s. Ilept BiaXeKTOv, pp. 121, 

122. 

On face b oaths are s^ioken of, — opvvpev. line 6, aXaffeia^t 
opKO . . ., line 3. In line 4 can be read 6 eTri/SdXXon', a well- 
known cvord of the Great In.scription of Gortyna ; in the next 
line, perhaps. i^6)va)v prj p6/ca)[r'] ; and in the last, i^jpapevas 
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or i'jypafieva cr . . or, better. p\jypaiJ.em. a now well-known 
form of the participle of jpd^co in this dialect. 

The form of the dig-amma ([d is the one that occurs in the 
greater number of llie coins of Axos of the non-arcliaic period, 
and in the Axian decree of Teos (Le Bas. h-'j). The f(')rm F, 
elsewhere common, is rather rare in the ciiins of this citv. and 
has not yet been found in its inscriptions. The more archaic 
coins and inscriptions have, instead, the s[iecial sign /Y. which 
appears also in the alphabet of Eleutlierna. 


60 a and b. Another fragment of a stele of local limestone, 
inscribed on l)oth sides, at Axos. in the house of Aristides 
Taphermos. 0.43 m. high. 0.24 m. wide. 0.07 m. thick. 
Letters, on face «. 0.02-0.023 in. liigli: on face b. 0.01-5- 
0.018 m. 




Nat 


/A 


f: L N M H A A 


k A T c K A 






P i A H TA 
A PA £ A O - 

Y A \ k 1 - 
O pi t ! KA 


A A I A A' 
I A E A 



« r> . 

' M H ‘i ~ (vip-,- j-'^, 

•\ r^Nj T ‘Taxph M 

jALJTAf (xXxOAPEPl' 

J r C A H t -n. I E C Y. 
~Al £ E CT-^AF P oa 1 TB' 
YAI CCJKAIHETEX' 

•■d N EKH! E Pi A o o| 

ACAEONAE Mf 

O i fN /\jxj 0| TApt 

A Y A NTAcn P<| 

AAE CA '3 

! E L4 TAI po. " 

' AoCTdC KAY 

A,! Pao r\ k" 


• f».* 


Face II. 
can judge 
and there. 


Here, too. we luive a fragment of a law, so far as J 
from a few terms uhicl. can he made out liere 
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Line 3. ... (ov Xa^^jdaai? 

Line G Kpi'vrjTa\^i 

Line 7. perhaps oL\~afxevo[<i 
Line 8. yvvaLKL. — 

More interesting is face h, which contains a small piece of a 
treaty between Axos and the Cretan town Tylisos, the name 
of which appears here for the first time in an inscription. From 
coins and from some non-Cretan inscriptions, one of them long 
known, the form of the ethnleon TvXeo-io? and TuXicrto? was 
known.i By the aid of this form it had been possible to cor- 
rect the erroneous names Cylissos and Gytisos. by which the 
town is called in the manuscripts of !8olinus (XI. 4) and of 
Pliny (IV, 20. 3). The ancient name is, moreover, preserved 
exactly in the modern village of Tylissos, near Candia.2 This 
fragment gives us the name twice, both times, it is true, incom- 
pletely (lines 5 and 7), but the elements which are preserved 
in both places, and which complete each other, leave no doubt 
whatever as to its identity. 

What can be read with certainty on the stone is : 


Line 3 (ovti to. . . . 

cainai xaddirep .... 

5 .... T&i re fa^icot e? TfiXi[(Ton . . . 


. . ra • e^earu) Se 7roX(T[€fiea'61at 
. . T]uXi(T 06 Kal piere^leiv 

P€p-iji erri Spo 

a Fa^oc d eprr. . , . 

10 .... /c]o(i'ac of rap 

Jai'xav rrpo 

. . . TraJjoa/^aXeo-at 

ev rdi 7ro'X[t? or iroXiTeiaL? . . . 

9 oari'i Ka 

15 St7rXd[fo]/t 


1 A "EpMwi’ Ti'Xfo-ios in .an inscription of Corcyra. C.I.G. 1840, 1. 7, and some 
Kp^res TiiXia-ioi in Thessalian sepulchral inscriptions in Athen. Mittheihingen, 
XI, 48-49. 

2 See the only two epigraphic texts of this itlace in Museo Ital. Ill, pp. 686-688. 
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It is easy to make out, in these shreds of phrases, the expres- 
sions that occur over and over again, with little varietj , in the 
various treaties of alliance and of isopoliteia of the Cretan cities 
which we possess. 

Line 5 is certainly to he completed thus : rm re Fa^icoi k 
T!v\i\^(tov Kal rSii ToA.io’uBi Fa^ot. Lines b and t also probably 
run thus: e^earu) he 7roX£T[ei»e(xda( .... toil re TuXictoji Fa^ol Kai 
rwL Faficot T]oX£o-ot Koi iiere')(^eiv divcov Kal av6 pcdrr (vcov . . ., etc. 
It is a (question of the usual reciprocal concession of rights of 
citizenship with a share in divine and human affairs. 

The last portion refers apparently to fines, — . . . . tw ] hirvXoay. 
line 15. 

As regards the alphabet, what is noteworthy here is the lunar 
C for 5, a sign which I have also found at Gortyna in inscrip- 
tions not later than the fourth century l)efore Christ. Sporadic 
examples appear also in Attica, about this period, in boundary 
inscriptions (ppoi')} on vases, and also on coins. ^ 

61 . Fragment of common stone found at Axos and carried to 
Ketimo, where it is preserved in the .shop of Mr. Georgios Dro- 
sakis. It is 0.40 m. high. 0.34 m. wide, about 0.10 m. thick. 
Letters of the third or fourth century before Christ. 0.02 m. high ; 
the 0 a very little smaller. 

^ n A N N i 
AAAEKPINEI/# A~n 

N A A V T O !! A r E O.^ 

N A 1 A A An O ; KA 1 A\ 

T4T. N A I A'^T i E 



1 Kohler, Athen. ?Iitth. II. 281. and C /.A II, llo2. etc. 

2 See Reinach. Epujraphie Cren^ue. i>. 208 ; tVright, Trans. Amer. Philol. 
Assoc., 1890, XXVII, p. 79. 
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This, too, seems to be a fragment of a la\v, as may be seen by 
the expressions . . . imt] KpiVe[i'?], line 3; auTo<? a<ye(T6[^co, line 4; 
tSiv SiKaaTav, line G ; but nothing can be made of it. 

62. Small terrac<jtta cloth-weaver's weight, in the form of a 
truncated pyramid, inscribed on one face, found at Axos. It is 
0.11.5 m. high; the letters 0.008-0.010 m. high, the <i> a little 
longer. 


KaXevetica 


L. 1. The form of the name with the e in the second syllable 
is not new. Cf. KaXXeViKo? in an inscription of IMegara, C.I.G-. 
Sept. 1. No. 30. and the Latin C'allenicus for Callinicus in Hilar. 
Op. last, frugm. 3. 4. n. 29. 

L. 2. I have no recolle(.'tion of any other example of this name 
Ilepn^o?. The form I[ept(f>a‘;, -aero?, liowever, is kiiown. 



Eleutherxa. 

63. Slab of common stone in the pavement of a threshing-floor 
belonging to the jMoc^ Wpaaviov in the place called \ tov Aiavov 
TO aXcovL. near llaghia Irini, in the eastern valley: 0.42 m. high, 
0.025 m. long. Letters of the archaic period, the B 0.115 m., the 
0 0.05 m. high. 



Perhaps Toji" /3oj/ . . ., ‘•'■the ox” (ySoOi'). 
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64. Fragment of local stone, delicient on the right, on the left, 
and on top, walled into the edge of the terrace of tlie house of 
Hlanolis Zacharakis at Prines. It is 0.18 m. high. 0.57 m. lung ; 
the thickness could not he measured exactly. Letters 's\ith small 
apices, 0.04-0.045 m. high. 

^YkT^Vyi o si’kao y s 
KTHP'Z XI T e: 1 P AH I PX 


. . . h^ovKLov i/i'o? KXono' ... or Oa<r . . • 

. . . Aa/aJdrijp 'EwTeipa 7jijo[(a?] . . . 

65. Six adjoining fragments of a cornice of local stone in the 
field of iManolis Jerakarakis, on the western slope of the Acropo- 
lis : height. 0.26 m. : comhined length. 0.8.5 m. , thickness. 0.21 m. ; 
very beautiful letters. 0.04-0.045 m. high. The inscription is 
deficient on the left, complete on the right. 



L. 1. The stone-mason liad marked the R with the down stroke 
like the Homan letter, but noting it in time only cut in the P part, 
leaving out the stroke which remains as a hardly visible 
scratch. 

The Tiberius Julius of the inscription is no other (as I am 
informed by my colleague at tlie University of Home, Professor 
de Ruggiero, to whom I have shown this fragment) than the 
Emperor Tiberius. “ The strange form of the name is met with 
only in an inscription of Spain {C.I.L. 11, ICGO) and in the lex 
de imperio Vespiii<i(tni {C.I.L. VJ, hJO, 1. 2), in the former case 
as a real blunder, in the latter on account of his being named 
together with Tiberius Claudius.” 

66*. House of Hadgi Constantinos Zachariudakis at Prines. 
Piece of local stone forming part of the right doorpost of the 
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door to the terrace ; 0.175 in. high, 0.84 m. long, about 0.20 m. 
thick. Letters with very small apices, 0.03-0.035 m. high. 



The stone has been probably sawed off on the right, or else the 
inscription from the beginning was carved on two blocks joined 
together. 

It was copied before by Spratt (Plate II. Xo. 8), but with a 
mistake in 1. 2, and by i\I. Thenon (^Rev. Arch.. S., XVII, 
p. 296). Churchill Babington, in Spratt's book (II, p. 425), 
has given the reading 

BauiXea nToXe/iaZ[oi' 

Kvepje^Tijv 

inferring, without hesitation, a dedication to Ptolemy Euergetes. 
I do not believe that the aiTungeinent of the lines, as we lind 
them in the fragment, permits us to express so decided an opinion. 
M. Thenon has made the same criticism. In the first line, after 
the proper name there is a good deal that is lost. In the lost 
part there might be just as well a patronymic as an epithet or 
anything else. 1 think, as we are evidently dealing here with 
an honorary public insoriiition, that the most probable supple- 
ment by which the lines preserve their right proportions is some- 
thing like this : 

Ba<7iXga nToXe/xat[oi’ tov rd? TroXeca? 
evepyelrriv 

or Bao-tXea IlToXe/xai[oi'. d ttoXw tov 

€iJepye[T7]v. 

Which of the Ptolemies it was remains unknown to us. since 
in the various Cretan or, more generally, (Ti-eek inscriptions in 
which King Ptolemies are spoken of, their olhcial epithet is not 
always given. This stone may have been dedicated to the king, 
with the title of benefactor of the city, in conseipience of some 
treaty of friendship made with the Lleuthernians or some inter- 
vention in their favor in times of civil discord or of war against 
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some other Cretan town. It is needless to call attention here 
to the closeness of the relations between the Egyptian Ptolemies 
and tlie different Cretan towns. Some of the most interesting 
inscriptions of the island are documents relating to this subject. 

67^. M. Doublet, in the Bull, de Corr. Hell. \ ol. XIII, p. 48, 
has published a fragment of an interesting inscription of Eleii- 
therna, which is now kept in the collection of the Syllogos of 
Rettimo. It contains a portion of the text of a treaty of alliance 
betu'cen Iving Antigonos C^tost probably Conatasj) and the Eleti- 
thernians, which the editor has interpreted and filled out with 
great accuracy. I have again seen, and, after a final cleaning of 
the marble, again copied this text, and, in some lines, have been 
able to make out a few more letters. In most cases these 
had already been restored by M. Doublet, l)ut, iii two or three 
instances, make slight modifications in the part he supplied. Only 
iii line 80 have I l)een able to make a sulistantial change in a word 
which, on another occasion, had caused much doubt in myself and 
in others, and which, in tlie form in wliich it liad been read. 
iM. Doulilet was justly obliged to leave ttnexplained. Xot that I 
care so much for these variants, but. because of the desire that 
a copv of the inscription should l>e obtainable whicli also repro- 
duces its mateiial shape, and. above all. shows the outline of 
fracture ( a matter neglected in the French publication, but. as 
I view the matter. indis[)ensable in texts so greatly mutilated). 
I have wished to rei)roduce it here in its entirety, in a draw- 
ing which, if not precisely a facsimile, is. nevertheless, very 
nearly one. 

The preserved portion of the stele, as may be seen, is a little 
less than half. To attempt, therefore, to supplv the missing 
portion with absolute, verbal exactness, however stereotyped the 
phrases in this class of documents may be. is an impossibility. 
But I do not even attempt to approach the original reading more 
closely than iM. Doublet has done, by comparison with other 
Cretan texts : for. tliough I may prefer in some ])laccs a different 
expression, or a restitution more in accord with the measurement 
of the lacunae, my additions would agree with his substantially 
as regards the meaning. Avithout, in their turn, being absolutely 
certain as regards the form. T. therefore, merelv repeat here his 
transcription and restitution of the text, adding below some obser- 
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y/l/-.'':/.¥:-'////oA.F.Mo Nrf po ziovx ANl 
'ivy,. 'iErXEINAlACeTEPANX. YM 
//////■'//// X A NT \ f O K1 0 N K AiM AK El 
^'///////////AZNTL'TQV. PNAloY^EKATA 

-7//y'\ 1 ro KlONAAUAETOYreKro 

A\ HOE N AEN AMT 1AHZYM/v\ A 

/////MVO TANA EHtHtiTHTAI HTTO 

i oXTEAAETri.TANO\KOS 

1 enhmepaieeiikos;! 

N TA 1 Tt P O S: E AE YOEPN Ai 

////ONOYXYN ATETnEAN 
/A. HAAEPA\'S:A4>H'EAN-n A 
f-iMHT 1 ANATKAIONK^AV 
Yi2.TAEN AETHIEKAHT 1 
/////O Y EAXl aE /XE T P ex 
O X A\ O I A AAO AAHOEM 
\XE1E ATi.X\NEAN 
//////O H O E I A N ENTiXt TETPA 
W'~ Y OE PnAIAXW UTK Nl 
/:'J O Y N ATT O T \ N E TAX A I'H 
////EnTH \XYNAlPEOE|XH I 
,;^;;?///Y N A PA rn-X I rnT H N E 
P O X A EArrLXl N H A P H 
,;////aP 1 X > N AoYN AVTO \X 

<yA//T 0lXE'nVT\NV\0\X0lX 

i./TA\ ATTOXTEAAEIN 
•■•.'.y.E 1 K 0X\A4> HXANP a 

e:a n:m e n e axi ae y x an t 

\//m//.y//> A V o XT E AO YX ■ N 
W/Aa/ Y A P A'.':.E.'\EYOE POY^ 
V//////~ YM A\ AY I A\PAPET C 
W/^//THX HAAEPAXE\XEKA 
W/A/ P A,v//- A\ V-: N O 8 OAO^ 

N E.’ . N A -./////m 

y/////y/m-..y ■■■ t-i h 
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vations on the principal variants I have found, and on two or 
three places where my additions would not agree with his. 

This is M. Doublet's transcription and the supplement : 

Ton? ’EXeadepi'aibu? Troielv tov 7r]dXe/xoc Trpd? oil? av 
TToXep/jt /SaiTtXeu? ’Arri'^ovo? • /aj;] e^eivai Se erepav avp- 
IJLa-)(^Lav avvTiVeaOai 7rpd? ySacrfXea] ’ Xvn'yovov koX Xla/ceSd- 

va^ Tou?] "EXevBepvaiov^i ■ Kara 

5 Se ra avra p.r]B€ ^aaiXea ' Xv^riyovov prjBe Toa? eKyo- 
vov<i auTOV jxr/Se XlaKeSoi/oM) /iijjffem ivavriav avp.pa- 

TiOeaOai TTpo^ ’EXeudepraidu?] . "Orav Be ■\^rj(^(arjTai y rro- 
Xt9 rreprreiv jSot^Oeidv riva cnr^oa-reWeraia-av ol Koa- 
p.01 r^v jio^deLav rr)v -^jjfjiKjdelaav^ ev r]p.epai^ eiKocn 
10 d<^' p? e^Tj^iaOrj ■ orav Be Trapaye^vcovrai 7rpd? ’EXeudepmt- 
ou? rrpecriSevral rrapd /SacrtXe'a)? ’ArT< 7 ]oVoa, crvvayercoaav 
OL KoapoL T7]v eKKXijai'av er . . .] y^pepai'; aj> p? dv rya- 
payevcovrai ol TrpealSevrai, eav p]p ri civayKalov ko\v- 

°'V'- ]«7Ta- eV Be Tpt e(/c)/cXp(7t'- 

15 at rrpoaayeraxTav roix? ’ XvTLy6v\ov /Sao-tXeco? rrpea-- 

IBevra^ Ka'i xp^ipari^hcoa-av, /cat ol /c]o'crpot dXXo prjOev 
rrpoTLOerwaai’ irplv p TTpeafievrah in7o]KpLa-et^ Bo>criv ■ idv 
Be pp d-roareiXacnv ol KoerpoL rip /B'^oyjOetav ev tcol yeypa- 
ppevasL Kara ro yfrijcfyLcrpa rSiv ’EXe]udeprai'[a)]y p rpy 
20 vapayyeXlav rov iSaaiXeco^; rpoTrwi. (privi]ovv, arrortveraicrav 
ol KoapoL Bpaxpa^ pvp{a<; . ... e]v rpt a[v]vaipe6eicrr)i 
iKKXprojt TToXeL ■ eav Be prj cr'lvvaydycoaiv rpv i- 
KXrjcTiav p Toi/y Trpe<Jl3evrd<; pij 7rp]o(7aydycoaiv p xpr)- 
pariacodL rrepL aXXov rrplv fj cnroKp^iaiv Bouvul toi? « 

25 TrpeaiSevraU. evoxoi earacrav] roly; errirLploi^ ola- 

wep ] Kal drroareXXeiv 

rrjv 0O7j6eiav ev rat? ppepat?] d'/cocrt d<^' p? dv 7ra[pa- 
yyelXwaiv ol rrpea-^evral ■ Kal el p]ct ^aaiXek '.S.vrli'yo- 
!to9 p£Ta7^ep^/^€I rip l3o7j0eiav. ol Be Koapoi^ drroareXovaiv 
30 avrrjv. /y/epdra? Kal drrXa exovra^; d]i'8p[a'?] EYGOPOY 

rrapa EXevOepvairav crjuppa^tat, rrape^e- 

L ^aaiXeiii ’Avriyovo^ e/cdo-rp? rjp? jjpepa? eh eVa- 
{cr )rov dvBpa . . .] p . . . v (l;lo[X]o5[9] .... 


Line 2. The pp]. supplied l.y XI. Doublet, although a little 
worn, can be seen on tlie stone. 
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Line 3. I see a § at the beginning, before ANTIFONON. which 
would not contirni the supplement wpo? ^aaiKea ’ Avriyovov of 
Doublet. Perhaps it should be merely Trpo]? ’ Avtl'^ovov. 

Tune h. . . . ■^i)^iaOela-av^ iv ijfj.epai<;. etc. In front of the 
EN. there is visible on the stone HI. which excludes the participle 
supplied, and demands instead a verb in the subjunctive. I should 
till out the whole phrase in lines T-ld as follows : "Oral' Se 
cn)Tai 7) TTO I [X(9 TrefiTreiv rrjv ^oi]6eiav. aTr-JocrTeWeTOJcraj' oi tcoa | 
[pot av fii] TL avayKalov jcoiXtia^rji ev r)iJ.epaLi el'/coa'i, | [a^’ i;? av 
etc.] 

Line 20. rpoTrun (pTLvi'\ovv, D. On the stone is seen QlOYN ; 
hence we must supply Tpoiran oraiiovv. 

Line 2(j. . . . kuI cnroareWeLv, D. The stone has TAI. not 
KAI. I believe we should supply here yeypaTr^rai. reading the 
whole passage (lines '25. 20 ) something like this : \_vtt6Sckoi earw- 
aav ToU aujrot? oh [wep Kal nrepi rS)v . . . "/eypaTrJrat ; 

that is. " If the cosmoi transgress, let them be liable to fines equal 
to tlmse prescril)ed for other cases." But. on account of the 
lacuna preceding yeypaivTai. we cannot guess what the cases are. 
Then should come a period, and. with dTroo-reWem. <niother sen- 
tence l.iegiiis : ’ATTOo-TeWem ] [Se rtjv ^o/jOeiav ev TjpepJat? or ev 
rah ?;pep]ai? etKoaiv acj)' 1)9 av ira \payye(\a)(Ti. etc. 

Line 28. el p]tn /dactXew, D. Tlie new reading of the stone 
demands that this he corrected to e'av p'ev /3. 

Line 3n. a]rSp[a 9 ] EY0OPOY. I)., who declares that "le hiot 
evOopov ,s'(' lit trt'x Hettfim-nt eur / eatu inpa'ir . Befoi'e seeing the 
stone. Some vears ago. in publishing anotlier t'retan inscription 
in the Miixi'n ItiiL. Yol. 111. p. <itlT. I had tided to defend this 
reading of M. Doulilet with the adjective doepo 9 and 6ovpio<;, and 
a comment by ^uidas on these words. Later. Danielsson, too 
( Ep/(/rnpfiicii. ]). h, note 2). took tliis word .seriously. The inspec- 
tion of the marble, however, has now taken away all dillieulty by 
couipletelv removing the strange word. It is true that the letter 
which precedes the POY, through a defect in the surface of the 
stele, or through a slip of the cliisel. has the appearance of an 0 . 
but, marked over this, an E is clearly distinguishable, while, in 
front of the EY. between this and the visible letters AS of deSpav. 
there is an EA. therefore E-'-EYGEPOY , that is. avBpa‘i eXevOe- 
poe[ 9 ]. riie king wishes, and tlie rn.xinot pledge themselves to 
carrv it out, that the Hleuthernian soldiers or mercenaries, who 
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are sent to his aid, shall he enlisted from the Jree men, the free 
citizens, and that they shall not be slaves. 

Tlie text which this stele presents to us, as may be seen from 
the words with which it begins at line 1, is not cuiuplete. 1 he 
praet<crij>tum of the Cretan decree is lacking ; so are the eonside- 
randa whiL-li we sliouhl also expect. The stele, as we have it, 
therefore, only represents the second [lage of this treaty of alli- 
ance, of which the first page, written somewhere else, is lost to us. 

68. Fragment of a limestone slab found at Eleutherna, and 
given, bv Mr. Georgios Drosakis, to the collection of the Syl- 
logos of Kettinio, tvhere it is now preserved ; 0.36 m. high, 
0.345 m. wide, 0.097 m. thick. Letters, apicated, 0.03-0.035 m. 
high. 


It is a small fragment of an inscription of the imperial period, 
which I do not atteni[it to restore. 

69 . Slab of local stone, inscribed on the edge, found near a 
tomlt, now in the house of -f. Drosakis, at I'rines ; 0.08 m. high, 
0.25 m. wide. Letters, 0.03 m. high. 


2:YNno^i 


Perhaps the stone has been sawed in the upper part, but to the 
right ami left the inscription is eonijilete. I cannot imagine, 
however, that anytliing can be obtained from it. 


70 . To Axos. or more probably, judging from the ([ualit}’ of 
the material, to Eleutherna, belongs, 1 believe, the following 
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fragment of light porous stone, which is preserved in the col- 
lection of the Syllog'os of Rettinio, with no indication of its 
provenience. It is a little capital of a Doric column surmounted 
by a plinth, all in one piece. The inscription wa.s on the ante- 
rior face of the plinth, and of it seven lines — but not all in 
good condition — are preserved. The whole fragment is 0.28 m. 
high, the inscribed plinth 0.187 m. wide. Letters, of the Hel- 
lenistic period, with the ends slightly thickened, 0.02-0,022 m, 
high. The two first A's of the last line have no bars. 


ATCAATAIA 

OYMHNAPXrl 

AOPKOSCA^ 

NAZATOPA 



Nothing, or Intt very little, can be made out of this inscription, 
which was probably of some importance, as it may have contained 
information concerning the constitution of the and the rela- 

tions of the ar/ehttai to tlieir chief. 

What was the connection between the phrase preserved and 
the part lost cannot be seen. Ferhai)S at the end of the lirst line, 
or — as the space will hardly allow it — in the preceding line, a 
relative pronoun has disapjieared, and it will be necessary to put 
a comma after dyeXarat : 


. . (Sv Se (?) T- 

de9 T<jad[i'9 
e] Sou/xed[a 
dyeXaraf. 8 - 
ovfiijv ap^a>{i). 

That is, “Let the things whose price we af/elatai paid, be entrusted 
to the up)^6^." Then, standing alone in the last two lines, is a 
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proper name 'W’itli its j)atronymic Ad/3«o? fava^ayopa, which is 
perhaps a repetition of the name of the author of the proposition 
or of wliatever doeument it may be. — a name which must, in 
all probability, have occurred in the beginning ; or else it may 
be the name of some secretary or other person that we cannot 
o'uess. At any rate, it does not seem to me possible to make 
room for this nominative in the phrase above. 

d’he persons composing the are here called ayeXarai. In 

the inscriptions hitherto known they appear with the name aye- 
XaoL (Cauer.^ Xo. d8, 1. 10 and 42, 1. 48). We do not know 
whether the third form too. — that Ity which they are named in 
Hesvehius's gloss, — ayeXciarovi- e(^»j/2oo?. Kpi^re?, was in use or 
whether this must really be emended, as some have proposed, 
into ayeXdra^; • too ? 

The dpy;o'? of line 5 is what Ephorus in Strabo (X, p. 739) and 
Heraclides Fonticns (^Fraym. III. 8) call dpx(ov of the ayelu. The 
latter, however, calls him also dyeXar;;?; and by this Dr. Hoeck^ 
and Schoenianu® were led to suppose that dyeXdcrTOi or dyeXaaroi 
were the youths, and dyeXdra^; in reality their chief. But this 
is not coiitirined by our fragment. In one of our archaic inscrip- 
tions of (lortyna the chief of the duSpeiov is also called dp-)(6^. 

The lack of the iota aihcrqdain after tlie 1) of dp-^S)(j.') is perhaps 
due to an oversight of the man who carved the inscription, or to 
the absolute lack of room at the end of the line and to the carver's 
not wishing to carry the silent t to the beginning of the following 
line. 

The forms and ihovfjieOa are noticeable for the vowel 

sound in the root syllable. As for the infinitive in yv, we already 
possess examples of it in r’rete. — and in fact for tlie very verb 
that occurs here, hopyv, Karahofiyv, etc., — but oidy for tlie archaic 
period ((iortymi: tragmeiits of the nortli wall; and Fabrieius, 
frugnients in ( omparetti, Fariz. a/'catf‘lu\ Nos. lo2 snyip. 

No. IT.)). For the later period we bate only the infinitives of 
the verb «>(', ypyv and ypr/v. sporadically in the inscription of 
Drcros (J/a-'V'c Ital. Ill, pp. (i.iT Xo. 78*). 

1 f'nlm. lie Arist<ii,li. Buz i-t ^uthni Eii>tiiihii /oat. p. nOfl. Baunack wished to 

read dteXacrrars t h m nn . in LSauiuick, Slmhi n mif ibia Bibiete der Griech. 

find .liaXr/i. Sjir'/rhf n . p. 40, 

Ki-i-tfi. III. p. lOo. 

2 Greek Antiiiuitieb, I, p. 37b of the Italian edition. 
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71. 1 hi.' iin nf tlie i'l iIliiAviiiG;' ^epuleliral stele i.s also 
uiK L'l lain : lia; ii was ;; \ in i!ie dipjarLiuciit ut’ Rettiino or 
it-- inr.iia ii it'.' iiai^h: :rh "1. It is lik-rwise [ireserved in tlie Syl- 
hie'.is 111 ' ihai .V ii-irhie sLi!;, u.4ii5 lu. hip'll, 0.29 in. wide. 

0.07.') 111 . ihi -Ic. Ill fk':-]) '111 tli'e ipiper an.l lower edges. The lower 
insri'koLioM 1 iiNi'd ,ii-t iii.ileiy 111 elegant diaraeters : the upiier 
one se'eni- ( ;;i with a d' i.i-edge:l iu.struineut. and with less care — 
ir eiideuily .aide 1 to the lower one at a later date. The 

letters ill iiLseripti-'ii d are 0. 025-0. Oo in. high; those in the upper 
iiiseri[)tiun (/'), o.iih'i-O.'idd in. 



b) 'Mci'iSdp- 
(T'qi 

llrp'ytu. 


I'l ’OrafTtuj 
iMei't^ctpcr);. 


i-'or ilie rein. nine nan’..' ’Oa.'cruo, oi’ wliieli T can remember no 
other example, i t. the w.-il-knowii name ^Ovacrd) and ’Ovaaiov, 


SvnniT.v. 

( ’i tills town, ihe rnhis oT v.hieh are seen on Top of the hill of 
7',//' . an 1 on dia slop.' lo'war.i.^ tlie 'I'tirki.sh village of (lenna. 
we possess. 'd till now ho ei lig rapliie moiinmeiit. save the decree 
rel.iiing to iln- asiliim or Ion., io,;n 1 in tiie lenpile of Dionysus 
in that eit\ oi Asm iMi-ior. Aliliongh mere sejmlehral titles of 
late dale, the following little iuseripitioiis from its necropolis are 
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therefore not entirelj' unimportant. They enable us to acid to 
local Cretan epigraphy one town more, and lead us to hope that 
if ne^y investigations are made in the place these inscriptions will 
not long stand alone. The ruins of Sybrita. especially those that 
are seen at the foot of the Acropolis hill toward Genua and 
Apostoli, impre.ssed me as being more intere.sting than they seem 
to have been to Dr. Mariani.' Its coins, too. show that it was 
a rich and flourishing city, and its iinjiortaiice — due in great 
part to its line and strong position, dominating all the lower 
valley of Amari. and to the fertility of its soil — must have con- 
tinued for a long time even after the fall of paganism. Svbrita 
appears in the J^^oiitiae as tlie seat of a bishopric, and two of its 
bishops are mentioned, the former as present at the Council of 
Chalcedon. the latter at the Second Council of Xicaea.- I think 
it not improbable that some Christian inscriptions of the Syllogos 
of llettiino, with mj marks of origin, which I shall publish in iny 
second paper, may come from this place. 

72. Slab of common local stone, in the house of Abdullah-Agii 
at Genna (Tewa): 0.29 m. liigh, 0.42 m. wide. 0.11 m. thick. 
Letters apicated, 0.02 m. high. 

<MAArA©OS 
rr APAAAEi 

THEAYTOY 
TYNAIKIMNH 
MHZX API N 
E T G N I H 


^*iAaya^05 
llapSaAct 
Ty)i (.) iavTov 
yvv<aKL fxvi^- 
\dpiv 

iTU)v 


73. Cippus of common .stone, in the house of A])dullah-Aga at 
Genna; O.flS m. liigli. O.iy.l ,u. ^^ide. 0.14 m. thick. Letters 
0.010-0.015 m. high. The te.vt is very incorrect. 


L. 2 A A I . . . .,(> 

L. ;i Y e I OJ . . . si 
L. 4 M H for M H C 


1 Moiiumenti dei Lincei. VI. p. 217. 

aaroducnou tp the Christian 


inscriptions below, p, 603. .and Cornelius, Cretu Sacra, I. 


p. 255. 
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n A N e c I A 
XAi€Ye€PiAi 
T (0 Y e I (0 
mnhmhxApin 

€ T OJ N I Z 

The form AiXevOe'piBi for ’EXevdepiSi is analogous to alrayv for 
iraiv ill another sepulchral inscription of this place and of the 
same period, Avhich was so much injured that it could not be 
copied. 

I have accented ’EXeadeptSt, accepting a form ’EXeii^epi?, which 
would be the masculine of the well-known woman's name ’E\ev- 
OepA. 

74. Kacfxpevelov of Ademis-Aga, in the same village. Small 
stele of local stone. 0.45 m. high, 0.31 m. wide. 0.10 m. thick. 
Letters, 0.02-0.025 m. high. 

M A P 0 A 
€ IT I K T A 
T O I A I O 
A N A P 1 MN 
HMHCX A 
P I N €T ON 
K€ 

’ETriWas or ’ETri/cra?. a name already known, is probably the 
pet-form for ’E7ri'«:T7;T09. On the other hand, the name ’ETrenr/cTa? 
in the inscription of Lyttos, iXo. 100 of the JIuseo Ital. (Ill, p. 680), 
is very strange if correct : or slionld we rather read ’ETretitTa?, 
erasing the a as being a mistake of the stone-cutter? The two 
names of tliis inscription seem to indicate persons of servile con- 
dition. JVIdpda is a foreign name, peculiar to Syria. 

75. Small stele of soft stone found at Genna, now in the 
possession of Mr. Siganos. jeweller at Rettimo : 0.255 m. high, 
0.155 m. wide, 0.05 m. thick. Letters rudely cut, 0.015-0.017 m. 
high. The first fiv§ lin§^ underscored. 


Mdp^a 

’E5rATa(i) 

Tw(i) 

dySpl fxv- 

Vh-V^ X“- 
pLv, irwv 

K£. 


ndv^Eta 
(AtX)£c6eptSi 
TwiC) ££toi(t) 

irav 
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The [MNH] of 1. 4 was evidently written in ligature, as 
is not sufficient room for three separate letters. 



’IovAtai'[o; 
’loL’yVlUl' ' t i 
TOjI t I lo mil) 
TTo.LO'.ojiD [/d.r?7- 
i). \dpL., 

€TUJV d h- 
/LltiO-o)!'?. 


76. Small stele of porous stone found at nenna. ami nov 
the [U'ccediiig oiif. in .Mr. Sigauiis's pat del h .i. o :;2 ui 
0.22 m. wide. tl.O*!’.) in. thick. .\u oiuam.Uiia’ . U'. ■ "i 

inscription : the line.s underscon.'d. Letter.i. 0.(i2-!!-O.'.)2-! n. 



AleycpV-ir Kto- 
oooosViyi i > r/'j. / ) 
yvv uk\ /Ti'j- 

TOJj- K. 


Observe the peculiar form of the G ami ilio lia.uui c of the 
line, showing a temh-nev to <'msi\i- v, ritim-- 


there 



ti 


St'ff ) 1 V 



ix>ri:ii‘Tioys FUOM vahious crexax cities 
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SA>;: TrAUY OF Hermes Kpamto?. 

77. I liiive piihli^li.-il, in Vol. II of the 3Iuseo Italiano, the 
i rolian- terraenttua luiin.l in ihe grotto of Hermes Cranaeu.s some 
T 3ar.-> ag a I havi- now a little iiiseriptioii of later times from the 
saaue iihice. It eoiisi^ta ot a ainolt* name, written on a small terra- 
( )tta lii-i.Tis ji'iiir.ue-l liatizontally so as to be suspended hv a 
I. > 1 ' 1. It IS nuw ill tlie liamls of ]\Ir. Sigamis. at Kettimo. The 
( laaieter is (J.osg la - inieltiiess. O.tilti m. Letters, raised in 
; leetangular held with a border. 0.008 m. high: the P a little 



The object, rei 've.'em iiig very probably a weaver's weigdit, like 
h e Terraeotta fr.cn O.ixos ( \o. (V2 above), is offered as an ana- 
I leina by a woin.in nan-.-d Wp^apeara. 

Similar ncie’his of \ .irious periods, but without inscriptions, 
Y.hll be publish ;1 iN'iih the terracottas found at Praesos, Phaestos. 
c -c.. in a later ariiele. 

SofLIA. 

Tills litile coast toMii mentioned by the author of the StaJi- 
a wa-.s rightly ideiitiiicd. as 1 believe, bv Pashlev^with the 

ruins that are seen in a little indentation iti the coast called 

1 Sill M. M. S5 

- 1, p. nut. 


See also iluller's notes in Didot’s edition. 
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Haghios Galinis, direetl}’ west of the Bay of Messara. A dozen 
years ago the inhabitants of the neighboring villages of the 
interior, wishing to make use of the ancient landing-place, began 
to build dwellings and storehouses in that deserted spot ; and 
in the excavations made for foundations and in the search for 
materials for building, they came across some blocks covered 
with inscriptions, which were published, partly by M. Doublet 
in the Bull, de Corr. Hell. XIII, pp. 74-75, and partly by myself 
in the Jluseo Ital. Ill, pp. 737 seqq. With one exception, these 
inscriptions consist of mere reminders and vows to Artemis, cut 
or caused to be cut by visitors on the walls of a temple, without 
any regard for order. Sometimes they fill only one block ; some- 
times they spread over two contiguous blocks, passing over the 
joints ; sometimes they are so crowded that they are written, one 
above the other, so as to make an almost undecipherable mass of 
letters. 

In the last few years some new buildings have been added to 
the earlier ones, and new holes have been dug in the ground 
in the search for ancient material that could be used. In this 
way the remains of the temple itself, whence came the first scat- 
tered inscriptions, were discovered ; but they were seized upon 
at once and partially covered by new huts built above them, so 
that the ground plan can now hardly be made out. The archi- 
tectural remains, among wltich may still be seen fragments of 
Ionic columns of an artificial and bad style, show, however, 
that the building was of a late date, and perhaps not much 
older than the inscriptions discovered up to the present time. 
It occupied a space slightly raised above the right bank of the 
little torrent that comes down from the Haghios Galinis valley, 
but a short distance fi'om the point where it enters the sea. 
About it. on both sides of the stream, are seen a few remnants 
of poor buildings, while on the little height that rises above 
the port on the east there are found traces of an insignificant 
necropolis. There is no trace of other public buildings, a fact 
which proves the slight importance of the place. 

In taking possession of the remains of the temple, the peasants 
came upon some more inscriptions of the same character as those 
discovered ten years ago. and preserved them, or built them into 
the walls of the new houses in the idace. As will be seen from 
the form of the characters, they all belong to the Roman period. 
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78 . Mural block of limestone; 0.375 m. high, 0.635 m. -wide, 
0.20 m. thick. In the stoi-ehouse of tlrigorios Stavrulakis. It is 
covered all over with inscriptions, cut on it at different times. 
Of these, only three are entire and legible. 



a. EtViS<u/3o[9 

Tpo(ptfxov ’Ap- 

repiSi ei'X’lv. 

b. Under the preceding: 

A[a]p[d]p[7/]9 ’Aprept 
evxnv. 

c. Under the preceding, a little more to the right : 

lepuTTicop ’ApT(€p(St) evxw- 

In the central part a name in large letters, placed over the 
other inscriptions. Iregan and ran over on the contiguous block 
to the right : 

Scot [ppio?] 

or something like it. 

The third line, which can be seen along the left margin, must 
probably be read and filled in : 

.... ’ApTep]€t ^a[p]icr[T] ^[pioo. 

The last name to the right in the lower part seems to be 
TcrtpeV?;[<; 

The six letters distinctly legible above the inscription of Sera- 
pion make a proper name, IMaTatk. which may be compared with 
the known name, also of a woman, MarecV i^C.I.A. Ill, 2818). 

The rest is hopeless. 
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79. ]\Iural block much worn on tlic siiri’.icc, in ilie same store- 
house ; O.oUo 111 . hioh. U.IJ4 111 . wide. O.dlo in. thick. 



. . . t'ciL jJ \\p 

’Aprept I'St 
’ApTc'Jyiuot ei’X''}i' 


iKcipeKpoi rcio-rp'.j 

K\-7L';/i_a . . . 


The name Tda-rpR; we had aliv.nly IbiUid at (hirtviia. ^kci- 
peL<f)o<; IS new. so lar as I know. Cl. the common noun (rnidpLc^o^ 
(^arKapL(pevco. cmapK^dopai ). 


, 80. Another mitral block, hke the iire-clin.^-. .^..w iml.edded in 
the wall of tlie holts,- of Mamdi klanoi; -/akl ; O.dO.l m. hi'di. 
0.60 in. wide. 0.2 h") m. thick. ''' 





Tile tliiru la-t a'!-'': ■ .i; 

T. in . . . ’A/:r-T:c' c' 

Lii., '• f’ /-.i ' n .y^v . . 

% 

3:2. Mui.ii i > m. !ii;;'!i. 1.1.42 in. M itle. 


'KT-'A.i 

1 4 ; 

■\„r y,- 

'.in 


riie !i‘ll -i> lp:crT,^ ' 'i ■ ■ ‘ '. ■' ■ ! ;i;r'n'_;u liie 

oI ll. ■ I'l.'i .r. I 1'..''^ . 1 ' 'I . n:, iiiUs; haw* r-u 

vi.e 1U'X1 lil'ick 1 .) the Icll. 
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I can hardly believe that this is the inscription piiblished, with 
letters of the same shape, by M. Doublet, in the Bull, de Corr. 
Sell. XIII, p. 74, and read and tilled in by him thus : 

'E]/3/ita9 
’AttoXXww 
*A/)T e/ii(St) xa- 

pd\aTi^ov. 

Nothing, or nearly nothing, can be obtained from the two fol- 
lowing fragments. 

83. Limestone, of the same kind, but with unsmoothed surface, 
walled into the interior of the unfinished house of Dimitri Verga- 
daki ; 0.145 m. high, 0.29 m. wide. Reading difficult and doubtful. 



Line 3. 0[y']a(av (dy 

84. Fragment built into the interior of the house of Manoli 
Manolitzaki, near the arch of the tire[)lace : 0.105 m. high, 0.49 in. 
wide. 

p 


85. Block built into the ontsi<le of the house of Janni Verga- 
daki ; 0.23 m. high. 0.38 m. wide: letters, 0.03 m. high. 

A N 1 O Y ... 09 Vavlov 

'Jy'y/Er'' ^ ^ ’ApTtju.i8i 

The form of the name is clearly Fdwo?. and not Tpdvio<s. 

86. Small block, or plinth, of limestone walled in to the left 
of the window of ^lichail llathiudaki's house : 0.145 m. high, 
0.23 m. wide ; letters, 0.02-0.022 m. high. The a is lunated (^C), 
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while the e is square. On the right side of the last two lines, 
there is a break in the stone which has been skipped over by the 
person who cut the inscription. 

Z u C I M O C 
A r ui N O^E 
Y X H 

E A ui'l^K^JE 

87. Piece of limestone built into the exterior of the house of 
the brothers Mamalaki. on the garden side ; 0.23 m. high, 0.32 m. 
wide; letters, 0.04.5-0.055 m. high, slightly apicated. 


T. KXat^[^Stos 
Aa<^voj|<^dpos 
£tlx[iyV. 


T . K A A Y 
A A d) H G 
E Y X 


Zwcri/jiOi 
"Ay envoi £- 

t8(OK£. 


88. F rom Haghios Galiuis comes also the following fragment, 
shown to me, at Rettimo, by iMM. J. Drosaki and A. Vlataki. 
It is a piece of a marble slab, 0.255 m. high, 0.337 m. wide, 
0.022 m. thick, with letters of very bad and careless shape, and 
evidently of a late period, 0.01-0.022 m. high. 



: in o y M o N 

XETiuNANiiJTEPuJNnP 
AAECYMBEI^IAECXEAoNPANTAC 
)1C3TCJNENEXEC0E TOY TOIC 
MAEINEZEAA C^N A E T 1 N O N 
IKACTHPIONANENEKKI H 
O 1 A C A K O A C K E TH N 
lECH- 


I do not attempt to decide as to its contents, for it seems to me 
too obscure. Some phrases make me suspect that it maj’ contain a 
rescription, or Imperial letter. 'I'he more distinctly legible groups 

■ Line 2 ov fi6vo\^v(?') .... 

Tav avtoTepcov .... 

avpL^e . . Se cr^eSov Travraf 



rEhri'.K I*. iiALi':Lir:ii: 


GOO 


Line 5, 



TCl'TOi^ 
t TlV'JJl' 


r.jpt 


Tile roi'70!? Ilf line 0 <liijleil :;i .'.le veruinn toG -o;?. I 
line G w'e 1 eve a e- rrciLi.n el iLc --eLiii jr. ■ L..4 left i t 
the CO. Ill h:se i ni ■ ir.- -i ttie et.il he 

(|iieer-slui;^i 1 tc. tile ij'-C Ltt.e < .. H. 

89. Frni . the i ,■>: (';< I h. - , .Gy a frae.iirnt e,! a 

afeii.iie ,>te ‘ te i ■ I ■: >:i ' L. ■ ■ - - it. v,'..:..! ' m'' f' > f.-'- 
t'eiLi's lie' I. . I - ... I ... - . t " 1..^ .V 111 t 

near tlie \ h ' e h L : ■ v ; a' lie i la t!. it 

avail aviiieh in, 11. . li..- :i .i u the i -t’ a. , 1 1. The I’-U'e. 
hi inlet tva< .e; e':,i ,i! . • e ;-l ..i, .i : .■itle vhi, h vt:n ehLelle ' 

oft' Nvlieii ih .'L.ei ■ il; , ..i n.e v.Ti. 



The inseiiptiun enntaiiie. 
left, the ii.ei'.e ni a \e,,u.i,i 
uyiiiie ill li.e ye !i;u\ ; 


ill liiiee. laui'.iiiiy from rioht tr 
in the iioiHieatiie. with liet palto- 

• . '.Kaij. 

■ . . m'TO?. 


The i hci^ the same firr.ji a^i i;i ilie onlv 
at C'liO'^n.s.^ to whieh .,tat ■ the clLtrirt 
helongeil. 

t 2Iuhcl i.Li L.iu.-.l. III. 1 


atehaie frayiiient found 
of -iteliauea must have 

'<1 N»l>“ 

jJ, ^\u. JU<j. 



lyscujpTioy 


rnoM vAvious cuetax cities 


COl 


Easierx Crete. 

In 111}- jiiuiiiL-y to ilic eu.steni uxti-rniiiy of tlio island, taken 
Mtli tliL- esjifcial oo'icrt of stinlviUL;' tlio lopoyi-il >1 iv and tlie 
nLiyiiities of rraes i>. 1 found no ..■;,iyi-aylii'-al iiow-liic'S. The 
ally iniyouant doioi-.u.ait that ha., e.mio to li'_;lit. in die last few 
eaa.s, is ihe i!ise:;|Ji!o;' of Siu.u in mtaminy a. treaty lielween 
lie I’raesiaiis and the Adlans, which vaas copied an t published 
a laesiniile by lb. nbuiatiid an. I vdiieU I may perhaps later 
lake the subject of a iu; her study, 't'lie lU'.ults of -ay archaeo- 
lyie.d in . estluntions ,u Prae.sos will be oi'.eu in a liter article. 
L seiatlchra.i ins Timiaiii fr.itu It.tii.'S. of which tin e.x.a.-t copy tvas 
.'ausinitie.l to ! a. a.fter lay .lei. irtii:.- I’t.aa Ciete. is all that I 
.ave to cuuiiuutncaLc iioni this nain ol the island. 


!ta:-os. 

90. Sli!) of !■ ;.'l ,laik st.t.ne i^and .tt Erir.'.o]ioli.s.- now in the 
o tsc of (i.-oreii' 's.r.it iki. ..t Pal tekc.stion t >iria , : 0.15 in. 

I'.tiT la. i.;iteis. t.Ul-O.O.l la. Idyb. Copied by 

r ifessor Ihjtirdc _i.o ....hi. 
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CEETAX EXPEDITION, 
n. 

CIIRISTIAX IXSCRIPTIOXS. 


Until a few years ago not more than five or six Christian 
inscriptions from Crete were known; but eliminating a few of 
quite a late date, there remained only three that belong to the 
Byzantine period, namely, the two texts from Gortyna published 
in the C.I.G. under Xos. 8635 and 8759, and another from the 
same city which has been published by Xoap/xoii^T?? Bu^aWto? in 
his pamphlet on Crete quoted above (p. 545); this last imscription 
is perhaps the earliest. 

The first is an inscription, referring to building, which .still 
remains in a field at Haghioi Deka, and belongs to the first half 
of the sixth century. Of the second, which is lost, there is only a 
copy in a Vatican manuscript (Xo. 1759). It belongs to quite a 
late period, as it is dated in the year 1292, the tenth year of Em- 
peror Andronicus Palaeologus the elder.' The third is a brief 
invocation cut on the exterior of the apse of the early church of St. 
Titus, now called the Kepd, or Tlavajla, which was still visible a 
few years ago, but lias lately perished in consequence of the bar- 
barous restorations which have di-.-figured this interesting monu- 
ment. 

The inscription of Toiilu Monastiri copied bySpratt (Yol. II, p. 
429') i> only a recent poetical composition in ancient style and, to the 
same ]>eriod, that is, the time of the Venetian dominion, or even 
later, belongs, in my opinion, the fragment from Rokka copied 
by the same author (PI. TI, Xo. 13); the .<ame is the case with 
the in3cri()tion of Eleutheriui, piiblislied by Thenon in the Berne 
Arch'ohrfiqne, IV. S.. XVII, p. 293. 

In a large island like Crete where the introduction of Christi- 

' .See also Museum of Classicnl A/itn/uifies. Vol. II (London, 1852—53) p. 279, 
where both inscriptions are given, but the second only in the Latin translation, 
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anity gdes back to apostolic times and where in the eighth century, 
as we know from the acts of the Second Council of Xicaea, there 
flourished not less than eleven bishoprics,- material of this class 
of inscriptions ought not to be scanty. On the other hand, what 
we know of the history and conditions of Crete during the cen- 
turies that immediately follow the close of the Eomaii dominion 
is very little : still less do we know of the primitive Cretan 
church. Under these circumstances every addition that can be 
made to the number of Christian monuments in general and 
especially to inscribed monuments must be heartily welcomed. I 
therefore thought it best — without making any special researches 
— to collect during my excursions all such inscriptions as I hap- 
pened to find. As far back as the time of my first journey, more 
than ten years ago, I copied six or seven short texts which I after- 
wards published together with some other Christian inscriptions 
of the Cyclades in a note pul)lished in the London Athenaeum of 
October 3, 1891 (Xo. 3336). During my last expedition I was 
able to add twice as many to those already known. I publish 
them in these pages not without the hope that other explorers of 
the island will soon succeed in increasing their number, so as to 
make it possilile thereby to furnish important contributions not 
only to Cretan studies, but to that larger work, the necessity of 
which is now being felt — a “corpus’’ of Byzantine inscriptions. 

I do not wish to attempt at present to establish, even approxi- 
mately, the date of the different inscrijitions. We have in this 
case no criteria, except such as can be drawn from palaeography, 
which can give no help in a field where for a period of manv cen- 
turies the material available for comparative study consists of at 
most about twenty inscriptions, all short, all in isolated fragments, 

^Eleven Cretan bi.-,liop< signed the acts of the Second Council of Nicaea (787 
A. D ), See Sm-ntsnm-ta cuncilh. ad regiam fditwnria i>.racta, studio Ph. Lnbhei e.t 
G. C'ssnrtii (Paris lb71), t II, p. 548. As early as the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury eight hidmps are mentioned in the letter addressed by the Cretan episcopacy to 
Emperor Leo 1 at the groat council of Chalcedon in 4.51. The te.xt of the letter is 
given oj) nt. IV, p. tUo-aiO. 

The third of the Nidiitae Grnecnr Episcopatuum, the date of which cannot be 
exactly determined, but which appears, according to a private communication sent 
me by the distinguished Byzantine scholar. Profe-^sor Krumbacher, to belong to the 
period of the Palaeologi, enumerates twelve bishoprics for Crete. See IlTeroclis, 
Syneedemus et hotitiae Gracae Epixo2>atuii7H, edited by Parthev, 1886, p. 118. 
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line 8. The nominative SiaKtov for Sidicovoi; (^oSidKcov — vTroSid- 
Kovo^) is rare but not new. 

2. Syllogos of Rettimo. Marble slab 0.215 m. high ; 0.38 m. 
long : 0.016 thiek. Letters 0.007—0.015 m. high. 

HM €TfePKCKXA\lCToNey.€.lc\ore.>C€ 

xoptwc 

M ArKoNfeN£YC6.BiecCINnAKfHrvPl£CCl 

AIK.&CON 

TO) A6 TT O K o C K. AYT o P rr o c 6 Tt OV PAN 10)M 

ANfecuse. 

T iM H N A r re Ao eccAN err iceBAc*i*ePo NtcKt 
TlMACAfeHNMfcrAAHNRAClAHfclAATHNOeoTG. 

KN.ON 

Afc I A 1 H N &€ OTHY ATO CjONK Y n tAfeX. N YTOTTmX 

6 YC^O Ao N €: KTANYoJ NNkYXHCnoAY X. An AeA KoXno N 

€lAoCOT(OOC©€-l*KoM6poTofc\KfeAoUAwv.4>iaA 

Aoiyo 

C\tCAXAKAPANYOA.mc©fe€lKHN AoClVI 
ArAo ci>6rpec 

'Hgere/j?;? KaWicrrov exet?. Ao' 7 e X(picrT)e, j^opCr)^ 

'Sla''jvov ev evaejSUaaiv Travrjyvpieaai hiKecov. 

Tw: t )Se TToVo? KXvTOKapiro^ ijravpavifov dveco^e 
Tiprjv ayyeXoeaaav, €7r(e}l cre/Sa? lepov ea^e 
.") Tt/ua? 8e 7)a peydXtjv /SaatXrjeiSa. rrjv QeoTeicvov, 
deiSLijv Qeorrjra. Toaov S’ vireSey^wTo 7rvevp,a 
eilo'^oXor eKTavvoov Tro\v)(^avSea koXttov, 

el^o^i OTTO)? deiKop ffporoeiKeXov dp<f)L^dXoiTO, 
ari'i, paKap,' dvToXCrj^ deetKrjv Soaiv, d'yX(a)o(l>ey'ye;. 

This is the ci)ita]ih of the tomb of a certain Xlagnus ; it is 
composed entirely of he.xametcrs, with a few metrical errors which 
are easily seen and r-ome orthographic mistakes. Thus we have a 
V not allowed by the meter in ver-^c 2, €a<Te/3iWcri[a], and an e for at, 
in the same line, in BikScov lor SiKaimv. In verse 4, eVt should read 
eVet, and in verse !• th('re ought to be inserted an a in dyX(a)o^ey- 

7«. 
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The first verses are ])erfectly intellis>-ible; but the meaning of 
the last lines, from the middle of the fourth verse, is not so clear. 

The idea expressed in vv. 4-5 is that Magnus has been able to 
attain to heavenly glory beeaiise he had as his lepov a-ejSa? and his 
his great queen (rjv fieydXTjv ^aa-iXijei'Sa), that is, the Mother 
of God, etc. "With regard to the obscure part that follows I owe 
some suggestions to Professor Herbert "iVeir Smyth, to whom I 
have shown the inscrijition. Professor Smyth thinks that, as a 
reference to the controversy regarding the cult of the Virgin (v. 5) 
and the heresy of the Monophydtes is improbable, the inscription 
refers to Christ throughout (Ao 7 e, v. 1: panap. v. 9); that if 
dvaroXlr] is here equivalent to dvdaraa-it;. the meaning is that 
through the resurrection the eZSo? ^poroeiKeXov becomes OeiKov, 
07 X 00 ^ 6776 ? (cf. 1 Cor. XV 56 soj/j.) : and x^ptrj<; (v. 1 ) may be 
taken literally, thus showing that Magnus was a monk. Possibly 
eva^oXov (v. 7) may support this view. 

3. Syllogos of Rettirno. An inscription rudely carved on a 
fragment of an ancient marble disc. Height 0.67 m., width 
0.31, and 0.018 m. thick;- letters irregular. 0. 01-02 m. in height. 

C o 4 >onAnApA k a \ X P y 
<p\Ao NTEHHAEKAAV 

rm eEo KTicTo htt^ 

O NT A n A N Afr' d 
THNK.AlA’E’lWoy 
Ao KXAPiK d 0 I 
XPEEXlUoTI 
NEEPYCQJ 

Soc^oa dvhpa koX ^p[icrTO w 

<^lXov ye'r) TjSe KaXv- 

TTTuSti-) fieoKTKTTov, Trpiea fivrepov '() 

dvra. TrdvTWv pva- 

TTjv Kal dei'/3ov- 

Xov. xdpii’ aoi. 

'S.p(i.aT)e. e’X'jy oti^ 
pe epvaw. 
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This is an epitaph from tlie toml) of a certain Theoctistos, 
who, if I am not mistaken in translating the final mark on line 3, 
must have been a priest. At least, I do not believe that one 
should connect this sign with the following line and read TTpo] 
ovra TrdvTwv, because in this case it would not have been neces- 
sary to mark the irpa so strangely. This ovTa, whether it be 
joined to the preceding word 7rp{ea/3vTepov) or to the following 
words irdvrav pvar-qv, should be understood in the past tense, i. e. 
as yevopevov. 

Mvarpv, line 3-4, has the meaning of pvarayayo'^ , which in the 
Christian writers is generally equivalent to priest.” lAvcrTaymyia 
in Iren. G28b, Gtila, in Eus. ii. Gob, in Cyrill. II, 1076a, etc., 
signifies initiation into the sacraments ; ” in Isid. 200a it has 
the value of “ ordination.” ]Mua-Ta 7 a) 7 eco is “ to celebrate the 
eucharist or to baptize," Athan. I, 27Gc; Soz. 15G9b. 

Ae('/3ovXo9, line o-ti, is a new composite regularly formed like 
aeiXaXo?, deiSpopoi, etc. 

The last phrase of the inscription difters in its syntax from its 
preceding poiti(.in, being worded in the first person and contain- 
ing the thanks of tlie deceased himself to Christ, who has saved 
him. 

4 . Syllogos of Rettimo. Fragment of a slab of ordinary stone, 
0.25 in. high, 0.21 ni. wide, and 0.047 m. thick; irregular letters, 
0.02-0.03 m. high. Its provenience is uncertain, but it is 
thought to have been brought from Eleutherna. 

Thougli it appears to be an invocation it may, however, be a 
sepulchral inscription. 
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Line 1. The supplement htd<T\a)(Tov~\ is suggested. 

Perhaps; ALda\_coiTov .... 'Kpia-re TTpea^elai^ (’'hy interces- 
sion’") T)j9 Ilaj'JaYi la?) ©£OTo'/c[on . . . . ] Kal rov 'Ayiov [roO 
Selva .... etc. 


In line 5 we read : ’laapatj'^ ... or ’laSpaij[\ . . . (for 
’Icrpa^[X), which is probahly the remnant of a Biblical expression, 
such as 6 @eo 9 tmv <^v\d)v rov '\apa^\ ( C.I.tr. OdTO i. or of a praver 
to receive the deceased into the lap of Israel. 

Line 6. There seems to he a f<)rin ot the verb aTroarpecjia), 
cnrocTTpe'^ .... 

5 . Eleutherna; Fragment of a limestone se}iulchral stele 0.43 
m. high : 0.59 m. wide; 0.06 m. thick: in the centre is a cross 
in relief. It is walled into the outside of the half-ruined church 
ot Haghia Anna on the north side of the acropolis hill. 



AveTravaaro t] paKapta prjTi^p ’A .... 

Maia)( i) k 6 errl (,vS\iKrid)vi) TrepTrT7]{L) \^rjp(epa\ i}j (3': 

6- Goit_)na. Small marble slal), broken on the rig'ht side, in 
the garden ot Xlanoli.'. Iliakis at Ilaghioi T)eka. It is 0.18 m. 
high; 0.165 m. wide, and 0.032 ni. thick; the letters are 0.012- 
0.015 m. high. 


+ AnchaycA 

TOOTHN€YaK 

K4>iAoxphctom> 

AAN H/AHS ! ceAN n] 

Ankxaptoyaap 

/Aoktw b p I uy 

I NA‘ S jp ( 
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4 - ’Aveiravaa- [-!- 

TO 6 rrjv ev\a\^l3rj 
Kl^al} cfiiXo^prjffTOV 
/jLPi^/jLTjv ’lQ)dvv^rj<; 

dv(a'yvuiaTi)<i'i) /ciah ^apTovXdpf^co'i 
pp(vl) ’OKTCO^pLwi^l) 
lvB( tKTio}vo‘; ) -p 

A fact to lie noted, as apparently special to the language of 
these Christian inscriptions of Cortyna,-’ is the use of the absolute 
accusative in lines 2—4: o rrjv ecXar/^l)] ical (juXo^pjjcrTov p.vppr]v 
instead ot o eoXa/SoG? /cal ^iXo-^pparov pvpfj.rj's ’Iwdvvrj's (cf. 
( \1. (jr. 9285 : Tov T/ 5 ? paKapKordrt]^ pvpp-rji ’A6avaai'ov. “Athanasius 
of most blessed memory "i. 

7 . Cortyna. Small fragment of marble slab inscribed on 
both sides, but not in the same direction (on one side it is length- 
wise, and on the other crosswise) in the garden of INIanolis 
Iliakis; 0.105 m. high, 0.115 m. wide, 0.027 ni. thick. 



a) A’Ai'e[7raucraTO o rrjv . . . Y 

i)aSi[ Kal p.aKa- 

pi'av p[vppi]v prj- 

pi ’O/CT[a)/3p(C0p) 

/VS[p/CTtWJ/0?) .... 


® See the fragments published in the Athenaeum. 
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I + + 4“ 

A NETT AYCATOHM AKA 
P 1 AANACTACIATVKI PO 
AAAIA^ — 

b) + + + 

' XveTravaaTO fj fiaKa- 
pia ’ Avacrracria^ r^v irpo 

AAAIA‘> ’OKTQJ^pil'ov) 


The mark of the date in lino 3 is not clear to me. as it is im- 
possible, for this perioil, to interpret the three A's as the numeral 
30 indicated in the ancient Attic manner. Xor can this number 
be connected witli the sign lA. indicating the Ides, according to 
the Roman calendar; hence nothing can be got from the remains 
of the last line. 

8 . Gortyna. Garden of iManolis Riakis. Thin marble slab 
broken on the loft. 0.30 in. high, 0.13 m. uide, 0.03.') m. thick, 
letters 0.02.)-0.035 high. 

Yc ATO QHA 
VhCIOZaS^PoC 

IniioyanY 

y M E PA 

y 4 

\ J 

-j~’Ai’€7ra]vaaTO 6 p,a- 

Kapioi ’E/ocX] 7 ;crto 3 wj 009 ( ?j 

prjjvl ’lovXi'ov {sic). 

. . . rj]fiepaU) 
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9 and 10. Gortyna. Two small fragments of marble slabs 
in the same garden. The second is inscribed on both sides. Xo. 
9 measures 0.057x0.00 m.; Xo. 10 measures 0.03x0.10 m. 

kAPlAlX^ 

i VAKA Pi ! 

Xo. 9 

IJ.a'\Kapi'av 

fjL]aKapi- 



pa]KapL . 



Xo. 10 b. 

av\eTra\yaaTO 6 ttjv 
paKa^pta[^i’ pvTjprjv ? 


I think that the following fragment, inscribed most inaccur- 
ately and with po<ir lettering, should be counted among the 
Christian inscriptions ; 

11. Gortyna. Piece of a block of local limestone in the gar- 
den of Georgios Iliakis at Ilaghioi Deka. It is 0.30 m. high and 
0.4:1 in. long; letters O.ni-O 07 m. hiuh. 

T lU KT 

M APKe A^£( 


Twu) KTei'a-T\^rj{i) 

'MapKeWe^ivtai i ) v 

The following fragment comes from the neighborhood of 
Gortyna: 

12. Village of Bobia. House of Jannis Polydakis, 0.26 m. 
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high, 0.18 m. wide; letters 0.018 m. high. Copied by Dr. Tara- 
melli. Faesiniile of a >(jaeeze made by liirn. 

IcTn 

; KAcTHMif 

' PAne P'OJNKAH 
■' G T€ Po YA ! Att 6 1 ’fi 
iK^AeicTHCeSAoH 
l<PoH^VP!C;<oM^W| 
K0CTT,^>€OKCA€l</i 
■ oKTai6XoYCHCe' 
■THCxhMATHCCIAH/ 

1 K oTTAPAEAlM'UiNTi 

IT'D Atry^Tsav/ 

~ b- ' y^y 

I confine myself to giving the exaet te.xt of this inscription, 
whicdi apiiear.s to me to be wanting to a eoii'ideraide extent on 
its right side, which is broken away. It i-^ certainly of nnnsual 
interest. ’What is preserved does not give me a snflicieiitl v clear 
idea of the context. and I leave it to others more ver-edin Christ- 
ian antiqnities to e.xplain it. From tlie remains of tlie first line, 
where we read it seems to me tlint one may eoiu-linle tliis 

inscription to be a notiti cation regarding certain things to be 
done. This is confirmed also by the mention of TrapajSalvwv at 
the end where wo should expect a statement of tlie penalties to 
be inflicted on the transgressoi's of the^e regulatiitns. 

13 . Arcadia. The following inscription comes from Ini. I have 
expressed elsewhere my doubts on the identifieation of Ini with 
Arcadia jiropo^ed by Svoroiios. Dot [ do not hesitate to ])e]ieve 
that in the Ilyzantine period tiii-> locality belonged to the diocese 
of Arcadia, which must certainly have been of considerable extent. 
The form of the letters of this text indicate that it is rathe, earlv, 
probably even of the Ihunan j)eriod. It is on a piece of common 
stone, broken both above and below, whhdi i> walled in above the 
door of the country church, called rj Koigi^orf? rq? ©goTovoa. near 
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the village of Ini, not far from the ruins of the ancient city. 
Ilek-ht 0.21 m., length 0.32 m.; letters well -carved, 0.02-0.025 
m. high. 


cj M o A'it a t A ; 

)'4'AAYACa3 NT CO M/X I 

P CJ ^Hy■C)CA^£-Y P 0 { 

1 A €. M O C /A O \ PAN 
ATT €, K AOO C €: © € OC C 
I rT O T'^ O rTrAK6.lX\ A IT ^ 


BavaTO . o 
T(u(i t) ijioXira<; [eJ.ueX- 
■<|ra, av\a>v Tali' A.i[7- 
vpoiv ^^0? aveopo- 
pivoi • piolpav S’ oS[«- 
aTre/cXcoae Beb^ ip-s. 
0 i/"jprbv iovrci. Kelpai 


The composite LiroxXoiOai (dTre/cXcBcre 1. 6 ) is new and not to he 
found in the le.Kicon^ or in the "Swayoiyr} adpaavplcrraiv Xi^eaiv of 
Koumanoudis. Its rise with the double accusative polpav and ipe 
^^instead of e/rot) is also noteworthy. The inscription is in verse 
that is in part regulated by the accent. 


Federico Iialbuerk. 
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